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The following indications will serve as a guide to the 
pronunciation of the proper names which occur in the 
volume:— 


c 

has the sound of 

ts in 

“ fits.” 

cz 

jj jj 

ch „ 

“ church.” 

sz 

jj JJ 

sh „ 

« ship.” 

szcz 

JJ JJ 

sh-ch „ 

“ Ashchurch.” 

j 

JJ JJ 

y 

“young.” 

w 

JJ JJ 

V „ 

“ VOW.” 

ch 

JJ JJ 

ch j, 

‘‘locA” 

rz 

JJ JJ 

J 

‘‘ bijou.” 

g 

JJ JJ 

g JJ 

“ got.” 

Anulka pron. A-nool'-ka 1 

Macko pron. Mats'-ko. 

Bogdaniec 

Bog-da'-ne-ets. 

Mikolaj 

Me-ko-lie. 

Ciechanow 

Tse-ec)^'-an-ov. 

Powala 

Po-va-la. 

Banusia 

Da-noo'-se-a. 

Spychow 

Speech' -ov. 

Bobrzyn 

DoV-^'een. 

Szczytno 

®^^Cheet' -no. 

Hlawa 

La'-va. 

I'aczew 

Taoh' -ev. 

Jadwiga 

Yad'-ve-ga. 

Wladyslaw 

''La' -dees-lav. 

Jagienka 

Ya-ghee*en^-ka. 

Wyszoniek 

Ve-shon'-e-ek. 

Janusz 

Ya' -noosh. 

Zawisza 

Za-ve' -sha. 

Jurand 

Yoo^-rand. 

Zbyszko 

^Beesh' -ko. 

Krakow 

ELra'-kov. 

Zgorzelice 

^Go-Jel-eets' -ay. 

Krzesnia 

Kyes'-ne-a. 

Zych 

Zeec^. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ik the common room of the abbey inn at Tyniec, called 
the "'Dreadful liras,” a small group of men sat listening 
to the tales of adventure told by a soldier who had fought 
in distant wars. The soldier was a middle-aged man, huge 
and robust, although his bearded face was gaunt with the 
privations of an arduous career. He wore his hair bound 
within a beaded net; his jerkin of leather, which showed 
the marks made by the cuirass, was girt about by a belt 
formed of massive buckles of brass, in which was thrust 
a knife with a scabbard of horn, and from which hung a 
short sword. Near him sat a comrade, who was, ap¬ 
parently, an esquire, since he too wore a like jerkin of 
leather. He was a youth of bright, open countenance, 
with long curls hanging down over his shoulders. The 
rest of the company was composed of two noblemen from 
the neighbourhood of Krakow, and three burghers from 
Tyniec, wearing their long red caps, the tops of which fell 
to their elbows. The host, a German, served the company 
with ale, which he poured from a bucket into earthen 
jugs. 

At this epoch, the hatred which had divided the City 
from the Knighthood in the time of King^Lokietel^ was 
less virulent, and the burghers were moreSbadepe-Ment, 
than in'the centuries which followed. They were given 
titles of respect, for their liberality was greatly appreci¬ 
ated. It was, therefore, no unusual thing to see noblemen 
and merchants drinking together fraternally in the inns. 
The burghers, indeed, were welcome companions to the 
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Imiglits, inasmucli as tlieir full purses were ever ready to 
discharge the score. 

Thus townsmen and nobles sat conversing together 
amicably, each making a sign to the host from time to 
time to replenish his drinking-jug. 

Noble knight,” said one of the merchants, you have 
indeed seen much of the world 1 ” 

“ Not many of those who are even now coming to Krakow 
from all parts have seen so much,” answered the knight. 

“There will be enough of them, too,” said the mer¬ 
chant, “seeing that the festivals in honour of the King 
are about to be held. The King has given orders for the 
Queen’s chamber to be upholstered with golden brocade 
embroidered with pearls, and for a canopy of the same 
texture to be placed over her. There will be such enter¬ 
tainments and tournaments as the world has never seen 
before.” 

“ Uncle Gamroth,” said the second merchant, “ do not 
interrupt the knight.” 

“ I am not interrupting, friend Eyertreter\ only I think 
that he will be glad to know the tongs of which every one 
is talking, for he, I am sure, is going to Krakow. As for 
us, we cannot return to the city to-day, because they will 
have shut the gates.” 

“ So you speak twenty words in reply to one. You are 
growing old. Uncle Gamroth 1 ” 

Further dispute was stopped by the knight. 

“Yes,” said he, “I purpose staying in Krakow, for I 
have heard of the tournaments, and I should be glad to 
try my strength in the lists. And this youth, my nephew, 
who, young and smooth-faced as he is, has already brought 
many a cuii^i'SS to the ground, will enter the lists also.” 

The guests glanced at the youth, who laughed gaily, 
and, pushing back Ms long hair, raised the jug of Me to 
his lips. 

“And even if we wished to return,” the older knight 
added, “ werhave no place whither to go.” 

“How is that?” asked one of the nobles. “Whence 
come you, and what is your name?” 

“ I amQ^cko of Bogdanim and this lad, the son of my 
brother, is called(;^Zbyszko7l^Our device is 'Tempa Pod- 
kowa,’ and our war-cry is 'Grady! 

“ Where is Bogdaniec ? ” 

“ Pshaw 1 Better ask, lord brother, where it was, since 
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it is no more* During the war Bogdaniec was burned, and 
we were robbed of everything. Our servants fled from the 
place. Only the bare soil remained, for the farmers of 
the neighbourhood hid themselves in the forests. This 
youth's father rebuilt his dwelling, but in the following 
year a flood swept it away. Then my brother died, and 
after his death I remained with the orphan. But the life 
there was not endurable. I heard of the war for which 
Jasko of Olesnical—^whom KingC?^adysla^ sent to Wilno, 
“as he had seni ^likolaj of Moskorzow^—was raising 
soldiers. I knew a worthy abbot, Janko of Tulcza, to 
whom I gave my land as security for the money I needed 
fco buy armour and horses. This boy, then twelve years 
old, I set on horseback, and we went together to Jasko 
of Olesnioa.” 

That stripling I ” 

“He was only a child then, but he was always a hardy 
boy. At twelve, he could rest the crossbow on the ground, 
press it against his chest and turn the crank as well as 
any Englishman I ever saw in Wilno.” 

“Was he so strong?” 

“He used to carry my helm, and when he had passed 
his thirteenth winter he could carry my spear also.” 

“ You had plenty of fighting there ? ” 

“ Because of Witold. The Prince was with the Knights 
of the Cross, and every year they used to make an expedi¬ 
tion against Lithuania as far as Wilno. All manner of 
troops went with them—Germans, Frenchmen, English¬ 
men—^they are the best bowmen—^Bohemians, Swiss,^ and 
Burgundians. They out down the forests, burned the 
castles they found on their way, and finally devastated 
Lithuania with fire and swoi*d, so ravaging it that the 
people of the country longed to leave it in search of 
another land, even at the ends of the earth, even among 
the sons of Belial—only far from the Germans.” 

“We indeed heard here that the Lithuanians desired 
to flee with their wives and children, but* we did not 
believe it.” 

“But I beheld it. Had it not been for Mikolaj of Mos- 
korzowo and Jasko of Olesnica—and, without any boasting, 
if it had not been for us—there would be no Wilno now.” 

“ We know. You did not surrender the castle.” 

“We did not. And now, listen to what I am going to 
say, for I have had experience in military afiairs. The 
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old people used to call them ‘ the wild Lithuanians ’—and 
they say truly! They fight well, but in the field they 
cannot withstand the knights. Of course, it is otherwise 
when the horses of the Germans get sunk in the marshes, 
or when the fight is in a thick forest.” 

“ Oh, the Germans are good soldiers 1 ” exclaimed a 
burgher. 

They are like a wall in their iron armour. They 
advance in one compact body. They strike, and the 
Lithuanians are scattered like sand. There are others 
besides Germans with them, for men of aU nations serve 
with the Knights of the Cross. Ah, they are brave! 
Often, before the battle-line advances, a knight will bend 
forward in the saddle, stretch forth his lance, and rush 
single-handed against a whole army.” 

Heaven, what bravery! ” cried Gamroth. “ And who 
among them are the best soldiers?” 

‘^It depends. With the crossbow, the best is the Eng¬ 
lishman. He can pierce a suit of armour through and 
through; at a hundred paces he will not miss a dove. The 
Bohemians make fearful havoc with their axes. With the 
great two-handed sword, the German is the best. The 
Swiss delights to thresh the helms with his iron flail; 
but the greatest knights are those who come from France. 
They fight on horseback or on foot, and as they fight 
they shout brave words, although one cannot understand 
their strange tongue. They are a pious people, too. But 
they are bitter against us. They say we are defending 
the heathen and the Turks against the Cross, and they 
would prove that we are in the wrong by a knightly 
tourney. So God’s judgment is to be shown by a combat 
between four French flights and four of ours, who are 
to meet at the Court of Waclaw, the King of Rome and 
Bohemia.” 

“And who are the knights from our side?” exclaimed 
several of the listeners eagerly, “ TeU us quickly.” 

Macko raised the jug to his lips, drank, and then 
answered: 

“ Oh, have no fear for them. There is Jan of 
Wloszczowa, castellan of Dobrzyn; there is Mikolaj of 
Waszmimtow; there are Jasko of Zdakow and Jaros of 
Czechow—all renowned knights and sturdy fellows. It 
will be worth while for men’s eyes to see this combat; ay, 
and for their ears to hear it, for, as I said, a Frenchman, 
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even with a foeman's foot at his throat, will still speak 
knightly words. Therefore, so help me God and the Holy 
Cross, they will out-talk us! But our knights wiE defeat 
them in the lists.” 

^'That will be to our great glory, if God so bless us,” 
said one of the nobles. 

And Saint Stanislaw I ” added another. Then, turning 
towards Macko, he exclaimed: Well, tell us more. You 
praised the Germans and the other knights because 
they are valiant and because they have conquered the 
Lithuanians easily. Did not they have harder work 
with you? Did they overcome you so readily? How did it 
all happen? Cannot you praise our knights?” 

But evidently Macko of Bogdanieo was not a braggart, 
for he answered modestly: 

Those warriors who returned from foreign service 
attacked us readily enough at first; but, after they tried 
our mettle once, they renewed the contest with less 
assurance. Our enemies were wont to say of us: ^ You 
despise death 1 ^ But they added: ^ You help the Saracens, 
and you will be damned for it I ’ And because this taunt 
was not true, our enmity grew ever more deadly. The 
King and the Queen have Christianised Lithuania, as every 
one knows. But it is known also that our gracious lord, 
when they threw down the devil in the Cathedral of Flock, 
ordered them to put a candle before him, and the priests ' 
were obliged to tell him that this was not fitting. Small 
wonder, then, at the doings of lesser men! Many of them 
say to themselves : ^ The Prince ordered us to be baptized, 
therefore we were baptized; he ordered us to bow before 
the Christ, and we bowed; but why should we grudge a 
little piece of cheese to the old heathen devils, or why 
should we not cast them some turnips; why should we 
not pour the foam ofi the ale for them? If we do not do 
so, then our horses will die, or our cows will be sick, or 
their milk will be turned into blood, or there wifi be 
some trouble with the harvest.' 

"And many of them do these things, ^d they are 
looked upon with suspicion in consequence. Yet they only 
do so because of their ignorance and their fear of the 
devils. In times of yore the devils had their own groves, 
and they went on horseback, taking their tithes. But 
to-day, the groves are out down and the devils get nothing 
to eat. In the cities the church beds ring, and the devils 
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are driven to hide in the thickest forests, where they howl 
unceasingly from sheer loneliness. If a Lithuanian goes 
into the forest, they lay hold on him by his sheepskin 
and cry ^Givel’ Sometimes a Lithuanian does give, 
but there are courageous fellows who will not bestow 
anything, and these are persecuted by the devils. One 
man put some beans in an os bladder, and immediately 
three hundred devils entered into it. Then he stopped the 
bladder with a service-tree peg, brought it to Wilno, and 
sold it to the Franciscan friars, who gave him twenty 
marks for it. He did this that he might thus destroy the 
enemies of Christ’s name. I have seen that bladder with 
my own eyes; a dreadful stench came from it, for it is 
thus that the vile spirits manifested their dread of the 
holy water.” 

‘‘And who counted them, that you should know there 
were three hundred devils ? ” asked Gamroth the merchant, 
with some show of astuteness. 

‘‘'The Lithuanian counted them when he saw them 
entering the bladder. It was evident that they were 
there; one could know it by the stench—and nobody 
cared to take out the peg for the sake of counting them.” 

“ Wonderful, wonderful! ” exclaimed one of the 
noblemen. 

“ I have seen many wonders, for everything among them 
is peculiar. They are very shaggy, and few even of the 
princes comb their hair. They live on baked turnips, 
which they prefer to any other food, because they say 
that bravery com^ of eating them. They live in the 
forests with the cattle and the snakes; they are not 
abstinent in eating or drinking. They despise the married 
women, but respect the maidens, to whom they attribute 
great power. They say that if a maid rubs a man with 
dried leaves it will stop colic.” 

“It were worth while to have colic, if the women ai-e 
beautiful,” exclaimed Uncle Eyertreter, 

“ Ask Zbyszko about that,” answered Macko of 
Bogdaniec. 

Zbyszko laughed so heartily that the bench shook 
beneath him. 

“They are indeed beautiful,” he said. ^^RyngaJlaMras 

“Who is Ryngalla? Come, tell us.” 

“What! Have not you heard of Ryngalla?” asked 
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sister, and the wife of ^emyl^ 

Prince of^azovi^^ , « 

'‘You donW^y sol Which Prince Henryk 1 There 
was only one Prince of Mazovia, the Bishop of Plook, but 
he is dead.” 

"The same. He expected a dispensation from Kome, 
but death gave him his dispensation instead. Evidently he 
had not pleased God by his ac tion. Ja sko of Olesnica sent 
me with a letter to Prince C Wit^ at the time when 
Prince Henryk, Bishop of Plock, was sent by the King to 
Kyterswerder. Witold had then become tired of the war 
because he could not capture Wilno, while our King was 
tired of his own brothers and their dissoluteness. The 
King, having observed that Witold was shrewder and more 
intelligent than his own brothers, sent the Bishop to him 
to persuade him to leave the Knights of the Chross and 
return to his allegiance. For this, he promised to make 
him ruler over Lithuania. Witold, always ready to change, 
listened with pleasure to the embassy. There were also a 
feast and tournaments. The Bishop mounted a horse, 
although the other bishops did not approve of it, and 
showed his knightly stren^h in the lists. 

"At the outset, the Prince threw three knights from 
their saddles; the second time, he threw five. He threw 
me from my saddle; and at the beginning of the encounter 
Zbyszko’s horse reared, and he was thrown. The Prince 
received all the prizes from the hands of the beautiful 
Kyngalla. They fell so much in love with each other that, 
during the feasts, the priests pulled him from her by his 
sleeve, while her brother, Witold, restrained her. ^ I will 
give myself a dispensation,' said the Prince, ' and the Pope 
—^if not the one in Borne, then the one in Avignon—shall 
confirm it; but I must marry immediately—otherwise, I 
shall buml' It was a great offence against God, but 
Witold did not dare oppose him, for he did not wish to 
displease the Ambassador, and so there was a wedding. 
Then they went to Suraa, and afterwards to Sluck, to the 
great sorrow of this youth, Zbyszko, who, according to the 
German custom, had selected the Princess Ryngalla to be 
the lady of his heart, and had promised her eternal 
fidelity.” 

"Pshaw 1” suddenly interrupted Zbyszko, “it is true. 
But afterwards the people said that Ryngalla regretted 
being the wife of the Bishop, because he, although married. 
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did not wish to renounce Ms spiritual dignity; so, feeling 
that God’s blessing could not be over such a marriage, 
she poisoned her husband. When I heard that, I begged 
a pious hermit, who lives not far from Lublin, to absolve 
me from my vow.” 

He was a hermit,” answered Macko, laughing, “ but was 
he pious*? I do not know. We went to Mm on Friday, 
and he was splitting bears’ bones with an ase, and sucking 
the marrow so hard that there was music in Ms throat.” 

“ But "£e said that the marrow was not meat; and, 
besides, he had received permission to do as he did, for, 
after sucking marrow, he used to have the most marvellous 
visions during his sleep, and next day he could prophesy 
until noontide.” 

‘'Well, well!” answered Macko. "The beautiful 
Ryngalla is now a widow, and may call you to her service.” 

“ It would be in vain, for I am about to choose another 
lady, whom I will serve until death, and, after choosing 
her, I shall find a wife.” 

"You must first obtain the belt of a knight.” 

" A trifle I ^ There will be plenty of tournaments. I can 
measure myself against any. The Prince could not have 
thrown me down had not my horse reared.” 

" For heaven’s sake 1 ” the noblemen began to shout. 
"They will not fight such as you in the presence of the 
Queen, but only the most famous knights in the world. 
Here you will see Zawisza of Garbow and Farurej, Dobko 
of Olesnica, Powala of Taczew, Paszko Zlodziej of 
Biskupice, Jasko Naszan, Abdank of Gora, Andrew of 
Brochocice, Christian of Ostrow, and James of Kobylin. 
Can you measure your sword against the swords of these, 
with which neither the knights here, nor those of the 
Bohemian Court, nor those of the Hungarian Court, can 
compete? Of what are you thinking? Are you better 
than they? How old are you? ” 

“ Eighteen,” answered Zbyszko. 

" Any one of them could crush you between Ms fingers.” 

"We shall see.” 

"I have heard,” said Macko, "that the King munificently 
rewarded those knights who returned from the Lithuanian 
war. Speak—^you are of this place—is it true?” 

"Yes, it is true,” answered one of the nobles. "The 
King’s munificence is known to all the world; but it will 
be difficult to approach him now, for the guests are swarm- 
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ing to Krakow; they are coming in order to be in time for 
tbe Queen^s confinement and for the christening. The 
King of Hungary is coming; they say the Roman Emperor 
will be here also, and many princes, counts, and knights 
will also come, for not one of them expects to return with 
empty hands. They even say that Pope Boniface himself 
will be present, for he also needs favour and help from our 
lord against his adversary in Avignon. Therefore, in such 
a throng it will be difficult to get near the King; but, if 
one should succeed in seeing him and bowing at his feet, 
then he will liberally reward him who deserves it.” 

“ Then I will bow before him,” said Macko-, '' because I 
have seorved well; and, if there should be another war, I 
will do so again. We have taken some booty, and are not 
poor; but I am getting old, and when one is old, and the 
strength has left one’s bones, one is glad to have a quiet 
comer.” 

'^The King was glad to see those who returned from 
Lithuania with Jasko of Olesnica, and they feast well 
now.” 

"AhI I did not return at that time—I was still at the 
wars. You know that the Germans have suffered because 
of the reconciliation between the King and Prince Witold. 
The Prince got back the hostages by cunning and then 
rushed against the Germans. He razed and burned the 
castle, and slaughtered the knights and many of the 
people. The Germans wanted revenge, as did also Swidry- 
gello, who went against them. Then another great 
e^edition was sent forth. The \3-rand Master Konra-(J) 
himself went with a large army; they besieged Wilno, ana 
tried from their towers to destroy the castles. They also 
attempted to capture the city by treachery, but they did 
not succeed. While retreating, there were so many 
killed that not .half of them returned. Then we 
attacked ^Hrich von Jungingei^ the Grand Master’s 
brother, who is bailiff in Swabia. <But the bailiff was afraid 
of the Prince, and ran away. On account^ of his flight, 
there is now peace, and they are rebuilding the city. One 
pious monk, who could walk over hot iron with his bam 
feet, has since then prophesied that, so long as the world 
exists, no German soldier will be seen under the walls of 
Wilno. And if this be so, then by whose hands has it been 
accomplished?” 

Having said this, Macko of Bogdanieo extended his 
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broad, enormous palms, while the others nodded in 
approval. 

Yes, yes,” they said. “ What he says is true.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by a noise which 
came through the windows, from which, as the night was 
warm and clear, the bladders had been removed. The 
sound of thrumming, singing, and laughing, and the snort¬ 
ing of horses was heard in the distance. This was 
surprising, as the hour was late. The host hurried out 
into the courtyard, but before the guests had time to 
swallow the last draughts of their ale, he returned crying : 

A princely train is coming! ” 

A moment afterwards a footman, wearing a blue jacket 
and a red folding cap, appeared in the doorway. He 
stopped, glanced at the guests, and then, observing the 
host, said: 

th e tables and prepare the Hghts. The Princess 
^na DanuE^will stop here to-night.” 

this, he withdrew. A great commotion now 
arose in the inn; the host called to the servants, while the 
guests looked at one another in great surprise. 

^^The Princess Anna Danuta!” said one of the towns¬ 
men. “She is piejstut^sd aughter, the wife of ^anusz of 
Mazovia. She was inTKfakowior two weeks; sE§^%E^ 
went to Zator to visit PrinceV^aclaw^ and now she is 
returning.” ^ 

“Uncle Gamroth,” said the other townsman, “let us go 
to the bam and sleep on the hay; this company is too 
high for us.” 

“I do not wonder that they travel during the night,” 
said Macko, “for the days are very sul^^. But why do 
they come to the inn, when the monastery is so near?” 

Here he turned towards Zbyszko and said: 

“The beautiful Ryngalla’s own sister—do you under¬ 
stand?” 

“ Hah 1 ” answered Zbyszko, “ then there must he many 
Mazovian ladies with her.” v 



CHAPTER II. 


At that moment tlie Princess entered. Slie was a middle- 
aged lady, with a smiling face, and wore a red mantle and 
a light green dress, with a golden girdle about her waist. 
The Princess was followed by the ladies of the 'Court. 
Some of these were still in early girlhood, while others 
were older; they wore pink and lilac wreaths about their 
heads, and most of them carried lutes and flowers. The 
room was soon jfilled, for tho ladies wore followed by a 
goodly number of courtiers and pages. All were gay, with 
smiling faces, and they talked loudly or hummed lively 
airs, as if intoxicated with the beauty of the night. 
Among the courtiers there were two rybalts,* one of whom 
had a lute and the other a genslaf at his girdle. Behind 
the Princess a young girl, who might have been twelve 
years old, carried a very small lute, ornamented with brass 
nails. 

“Let Jesus Christ be praised!” said the Princess, 
standing in the centre of the room. 

“ For ever and ever, amen I ” answered those present, 
making a profound obeisance, 

“Where is the host?” 

The German advanced to tho front and kneeled, in the 
fashion of his country, on one knee. 

“We have come here to stop and rest,” said tho lady. 
“Only malie haste, for we are hungry.” 

The townsmen had already gone. Tlio two noblemen, 
and, with them, Macko of Bogdaniec and young Zbyszko, 
now bowed again, intending to leave the room, as they did 
not wish to intrude upon the Court. The Princess, 
however, detained them. 

“You are noblemen,” she said; “you do not intrude, 
* Minstrels. 

t A musical instrument. 
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for you are accustomed to courts. Whence has God 
conducted you?” 

They announced their names, their surnames, their 
device, and the estates from which they derived their 
titles. The lady, having heard from Wlodyka* Macko that 
he had been to Wilno, clapped her hands. 

“How well it has happened!” she said. “Tell me 
about Wilno, and about my brother and sister. Is Prince 
Witold coming for the Queen^s lying-in and the 
christening?” 

“He would fain do so, but does not know whether he 
will be able to come; he has therefore sent a silver cradle 
as a present to the Queen. My nephew and I have brought 
it.” 

“Then the cradle is here? I would gladly see it. Is 
it all of silver?” 

“ All of silver; but it is not here. The Basilians took it 
to Krakow.” 

“ And what are you doing in Tyniec ? ” 

“We returned here to see the procurator of the monas¬ 
tery, who is our relative, in order to deposit with the 
monks that with which the war has blessed us.” 

“Then God gave you good fortune and precious booty? 
But tell me why my brother is uncertain whether he will 
cornel ” 

“Because he is preparing an expedition against the 
Tartars.” 

“I know it, I am grieved that the Queen did not 
prophesy a happy result for that expedition, as everything 
she predicts is fulfilled.” 

“Ah!” said Macko, with a smile, “our lady is a 
prophetess, that I cannot deny; but the best of our knight¬ 
hood will go with Prince Witold—splendid men, against 
whom none can contend.” 

“Are not you going also?” 

“ No, I was sent with the cradle, although for five years 
I have not tjken off my armour,” answered Macko, 
showing the furrows made by the cuirass on his reindeer 
jerkin. “ Permit me but to rest, then I will go; or, if 1 
do not go myself, then I will send this youth, my nephew 
Zbyszko, to Pant Spytko of Mielsztyn, under whose 
command all our knights will go.” 

* A land-owner, sometimes a noble, 
t Lord. 
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Princess Danuta glanced at Zbyszko’s handsome figure, 
but further conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
a monk from the monastery, who, having greeted the 
Princess, began humbly to reproach her because she had 
not sent a courier with the news of her coming, and 
because she had not stopped at the monastery rather than 
at an ordinary inn, which was not worthy of her Highness. 
There were, he declared, plenty of houses and buildings 
in the monastery where any wayfarer could find hospi¬ 
tality, and royalty was ever most welcome, especially the 
wife of the great Prince from whose ancestors and 
relatives the abbey had received so many benefits. 

'‘We came here only to rest our limbs,” the Princess 
answered, smiling; “by morning we must reach Krakow. 
We sleep during the day, and travel during the night 
because it is cooler. As the cocks were crowing, I did not 
wish to arouse the pious monks, especially with such a 
company, which thinks more about singing and dancing 
than of repose.” 

And when the monk persisted, she added: 

“ No, we will stay here. We shall spend our time well in 
singing lay songs, but we will go to the church for matins, 
so as to begin the day with God.” 

“There will be a mass for the welfare of the gracious 
Prince and the gracious Princess,” said the monk. 

“ The Prince, my husband, will not come for four or five 
days.” 

“The Lord God can bestow blessing even from afar; 
and, in the meantime, let us poor monks at least bring 
some wine from the monastery.” 

“ We shall gladly repay you,” said the Princess. 

“Ho! Danusial Danusia!” she called when the monk 
had gone, “mount that bench and make our hearts merry 
with the same song you sang in Zator.” 

At these words, the courtiers set a bench in the centre 
of the room. The rybalts sat at each end, and between 
them stood the young girl who had carried behind the 
Princess the lute ornamented with brass nails. She had a 
small garland on her head, and her hair fell about her 
shoulders. She wore a blue dress, and long-pointed red 
shoes. Standing on the bench, she looked a child, but a 
beautiful, an angelic child. It was evident that it was not 
the first time she had sung before the Princess, for she was 
not in the least embarrassed. 
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Sing, Panusia , sing 1 ” cried the other damsels. 

She too? the lute, and raised her head like a bird 
preparing to sing; then, closing her eyes, she began in a 
silvery voice: 

My heart is heavy for lack of thee, 

Of thee, my love ! 0 my love 1 
To thee I’d fly over land and sea, 

Were I but a bird, my love I 

The rybalts accompanied her, one on the gensla, the 
other on the large lute. The Princess, who loved lay songs 
better than anything else in the world, began swinging her 
head backwards and forwards to the rhythm, while the 
young girl sang on in a thin, sweet, childish voice, like 
that of a bird warbling in the forest: 

rd sit and sing in a leafy tree, 

Near thee, my love ! 0 my love ! 
rd sing and ask thee to look on me, 

On me, 0 my love I My love 1 

And then the rybalts played. Young Zbyszko of 
Bogdaniec, having been accustomed to war and its dreadful 
sights from his childhood, had never in his life heard 
anything like it. He touched a Mazovian, who stood beside 
him, 

^‘Who is she?” he asked. 

“She is a damsel of the Princess’s Court. We have no 
lack of rybalts to cheer us, but she is the sweetest little 
rybalt of them all, and the Princess listens more gladly to 
her songs than to those of any other.” 

“I do not wonder, I thought she was an angel from 
heaven; and I cannot look at her enough. What is her 
name? ” 

“Have you not heard? Panusia. Her father is Jurand 
of Spychow, a count mighty and gallant.” 

“ Ah I Such a girl human eyes have never seen before I ” 

“Every one^loves her for her singing and her beauty.” 

“ And who is her knight ? ” 

“ Ah! She is still only a child.” 

Further conversation was stopped by Panusia’s singing. 
Zbyszko looked at her fair hair, her uplifted head, her 
haif-closed eyes, at her whole figure, illumined by the wax 
candles and by the radiance of the moonbeams that 
entered through the windows ; and he wondered more and 
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more. It now seemed to him that he had seen her image 
before, but he could not remember whether it had been in 
a dream, or on the pane of some church window in Krakow. 
Again he touched the courtier and asked in a low voice: 

“ Then she is of your Court? ” 

Her mother came from Lithuania with Princess 
Anna Danuta, who married her to Count Jurand of 
Spychow. She was pretty, and belonged to a powerful 
family. The Princess liked her better than any of the 
other maidens, and she loved the Princess. For this 
reason the Countess called her daughter Anna Danuta 
after the Princess. But five years ago, when near Zlotorja, 
the Germans attacked the Court, and she died of fear. 
Then the Princess took the girl, and has taken care of her 
ever since. Her father often comes to the Court; he is 
glad that the Princess should bring his child up in health 
and happiness. But every time he looks at her, he 
remembers his wife and weeps; then he retmms to avenge 
on the Germans his cruel wrong. He loved his wife more 
dearly than any one in the whole Mazovian province ever 
loved before, and, in revenge, he has killed a host of 
Germans.’^ 

In a moment Zbyszko's eyes sparkled, and the veins on 
Ms forehead swelled. 

“ Then the Germans killed her mother ? ” he asked. 

“ Tes, and no. She died, as I have said, of fear. Five 
years ago there was peace; no one was thinking of war. 
The Prince, attended only by his Court, went, as is usual 
during peace, without a guard, to build a tower in Zlotorja. 
Those traitors, the Germans, fell upon them without any 
declaration of war, and without any cause. They seized the 
Prince himself, and, remembering neither God’s anger nor 
that they had received great benefits from the Prince’s 
ancestor, they bound him to a horse and slaughtered his 
people. The Prince was long a prisoner, and it was only 
when King Wladvslaw threatened them with war that they 
released him. It was during this attache that Danusia’s 
mother died.” 


“ And you, sir, were you there? What do they call you? 
I have forgotten.” 

name is Mikolaj of Dlugwlas, and they call me 
I was th^e. i saw a German, with a plume of 
peacock’s feathers at Ms crest, bind her to his saddle; then 
she died of fear. I got a cut from a halberd, and have the 
scar stiU.” 
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As lie spoke, he pointed to a deep scar on his head 
running from beneath his hair to his eyebrows. 

There was a moment of silence, Zbyszko was again 
looking at Danusia. 

“And you said, sir,” he asked, “that she has no 
knight?” 

But he received no answer, for at that moment the 
singing stopped. One of the rybalts, a stout and heavy 
man, suddenly rose, and the bench tilted up on one side. 
Danusia tottered and stretched out her hands; but before 
she could fall or spring to the ground, Zbyszko had darted 
forward like a wild cat and seized her in his arms. 

The Princess, who at first had screamed with fear, now 
laughed, 

“ Here is Danusia's knight,” she cried. “ Come, young 
Sir Knight, and restore us our dear little girl.” 

“He grasped her bravely,” some among the courtiers 
were heard to say. 

Zbyszko advanced towards the Princess, holding Danusia 
to his breast. Encircling his neck with one arm, she held 
the lute with the other, afraid lest it should be broken. 
Although her face still showed traces of her alarm, she 
nevertheless smiled and looked pleased. 

The youth approached the Princess, set Danusia before 
her and kneeled. Then, raising his head, he said, with a 
boldness remarkable in one of his years: 

“ Let it be, then, according to your word, Gracious Lady I 
It is time for this gentle damsel to have a knight, and it is 
time, too, for me to have my lady, whose beauty and 
virtues I may extol. With your permission, I would make 
my vow, for I will remain faithful to her in every 
circumstance until death.” 

The Princess was surprised, not so much by Zbyszko’s 
words, but by the suddenness of the occurrence. It is true 
that the custom of making vows was not Polish; but 
Mazovia, which was situated on the German frontier, and 
was often visited by knights from distant countries, was 
more familiar with that custom than the other provinces, 
and frequently practised it. The Princess had heard 
concerning it at her father’s Court, where all eastern 
customs were regarded as law for noble warriors. She did 
not, therefore, see in Zbyszko’s action anything that could 
offend either herself or Danusia. She was even glad that 
her beloved maiden should have attracted the eyes and the 
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heart of a knight. So, turning her joyful face towards the 
girl, she exclaimed: 

“Danusial Danusial Do you wish to have your own 
knight ? ” 

The fair-haired Danusia, after jumping three times in 
her red shoes, clasped the Princess round the neck and 
began to cry out with joy, as though they were promising 
her some pleasure permitted only to older people; 

I wish, I wish! 

The Princess’s eyes were filled with tears of laughter, 
and the whole Court laughed with her. 

^^Well, make your vow, make your vow,” said the 
Princess to Zbyszko. ''What will you promise her?” 

But Zbyszko, who preserved his gravity undisturbed 
amid the laughter, said with dignity, while still kneeling: 

"I vow that, so soon as I reach Krakow, I will hang 
my spear on the door of the inn, and on it I will put a 
card, which a student in writing shall write for me. On 
the card I will proclaim Panna* Danuta Jurandowna to be 
the loveliest and most virtuous maiden of all living in this 
or any other kingdom. Anyone who will oppose this 
declaration shall fight me until one of us is killed or is 
made captive.” 

" Very good I I see you know the knightly custom. And 
what besides ? ” 

" I have learned from Pan Mikolaj of Dlugolas that the 
death of Panna Jurandowna’s mother was caused by the 
brutality of a German who bore a plume of peacock’s 
feathers. Therefore I vow to gird my naked sides with a 
hempen rope, and even though it gnaw me to the bone I 
will wear it until I tear three such plumes from the heads 
of German warriors whom I will slay.” 

Here the Princess became grave. 

"Do not transform your vow into a jest,” said she. 

" So help me God and the Holy Cross I ” Zbyszko went 
on; " this vow I will repeat in church before a priest.” 

" It is a praiseworthy thing,” said the Princ^ess, " to fight 
against the enemy of our people; but I pity*you, for you 
are young, and you may easily perish.” 

At this moment Maoko of Bogdaniec approached, 
thinking it proper to reassure the Princess. 

" Gracious Lady, have no fear of that. War is neither 
new nor strange to this youth; for, although he is but a 
* The title given to an unmarried lady. 


0 
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youth., he has fought ou horseback and on foot, with spear 
and with axe, with short sword and with long sword, with 
lance and without. It is a new custom for a knight to vow 
to a maiden whom he sees for the first time; but I do not 
blame Zbyszko for his promise. He has fought the 
Germans before. Let him fight them again, and if, during 
that fight, a few heads are broken, his glory will be the 
greater.” 

I see that we have to do with a gallant knight,” said 
the Princess. Then, turning to Danusia, she said: Take 
my place as chief person to-day; only do not laugh, for 
that is not dignified.” 

^ Danusia took the place of the Princess and tried to be 
dignified, but her blue eyes were laughing at the kneeling 
Zbyszko, and she could not keep from tapping her feet 
with joy. 

Give him your gloves,” said the Princess. 

Danusia pulled ofi her gloves and handed them to 
Zbyszko, who pressed them to his lips with great respect. 

I will wear them on my helm,” he said, and woe to 
the man who stretches out his hand for them 1 ” 

He kissed Danusia's hands and feet, and rose up. Then 
his dignity left him, and joy filled his heart, for he knew 
that from that time the whole Court must regard Mm as a 
grown man. So, shaking Danusia’s gloves, he cried, half 
in mirth and half in anger: 

Come, you dogs with peacock plumes! Come! ” 

But at that moment the monk who had before visited 
them entered the inn, and with him came two of his 
superiors. The servants of the monastery carried willow 
baskets, containing bottles of wine and other dainties. 
The monks greeted the Princess, and again chided her 
because she had not gone directly to the abbey. She again 
explained to them that, having slept during the day, she 
was travelling by night on account of the cool air, and did 
not need any sleep, and that, as she did not wish to 
awaken the worthy abbot and monks, she preferred to stop 
at an inn mSrely to rest her limbs. 

After many courteous words, it was finally agreed that, 
after matins and mass in the morning, the Princess, with 
her Court, should breakfast and rest in the monastery. 
The hospitable monks also invited the Mazovians, the two 
noblemen, and Macko of Bogdaniec, who had intended 
going to the abbey to deposit the wealth acquired in the 
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wars, and increased by Prince Witold’s munificent gift. 
This treasure was destined to redeem Bogdanieo from 
pledga 

But young Zbyszko did not hear the invitation. He had 
rushed to the waggon guarded by his servants, to procure 
some better apparel for himself. He ordered his chests to 
be carried to one of the rooms of the inn, and there he 
began to dress. First, he hastily combed his hair and put 
it in a silken net ornamented with amber beads, and, in 
the front, with real pearls. Then he put on a yaka of 
white silk, embroidered with golden “griffins; he girded 
himself with a golden belt, from which hung a small sword 
in an ivory scabbard ornamented with gold. Everything 
was new, glistening, and unspotted with blood, although 
the accoutrement had been taken as booty from a Frisian 
knight serving with the Knights of the Cross. He then 
put on a pair of gorgeous trousers, one half of which was 
striped red and green, and the other yellow and purple, 
both terminating together at the' top in checkers like a 
chessboard. Finally, he put on red shoes with long points. 
Looking fresh and handsome, he returned to the room. 

As he stood in the door, indeed, his appearance made a 
great impression. The Princess, seeing now how hand¬ 
some a knight had made his vow to Danusia, hastened 
gracefully towards him. But either the beauty of the 
young man or the exclamations of admiration from the 
courtiers caused her to pause before she reached him, drop 
her eyes suddenly, and, with a blush of confusion, begin to 
wring her hands. After her came the others. Like the 
Princess herself, the courtiers, the ladies-in-waiting, the 
rybalts, and the monks were all eager to see him. The 
young Mazovian girls gazed at him as at a rainbow, each 
regretting that he had not chosen her j the older ones 
admired his costly dress; and thus a circle of curious eyes 
was formed around him. 

Zbyszko stood in the centre with a proud smile on his 
youthful face, turning himself slightly so thqj; they might 
see him better. 

“Who is he?” asked one of the monks. 

“He is a knight, the nephew of that wlodyka,” answered 
the Princess, pointing to Macko. “ He has made a vow to 
Danusia.” 

^ The monk showed no surprise, for such a vow did not 
bind one. Yows were often made to married women, and 
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among the powerfxil families where the eastern custom was 
known, almost every woman had her knight. If a knight 
made a vow to a damsel, he did not thus become her 
betrothed ; on the contrary, he usually married some other 
maiden; he was constant to his vow, but did not hope to 
be wedded to the object of it. 

The monks were struck by Danusia’s youth, although it 
should by no means have astonished them. In those days, 
youths of sixteen were frequently ca^llans. The great 
Jndwiga, when she came from Hungary, was only 
fifteen years old, and at thirteen it was quite customary 
for girls to marry. At that moment, however, the monks 
were more occupied in looking at Zbyszko than at Danusia. 
They also listened to the words of Macko, who, proud of 
his nephew, was relating how the youth came to be 
possessed of such magnificent garments. 

“One year and nine weeks ago,” said he, “we were 
invited by the Saxon knights. There was another guest, 
a certain knight from a far Frisian land. With him was 
his son, who was three years older than Zbyszko. One 
day at a banquet the son began to taunt Zbyszko because 
he had neither moustache nor beard. Zbyszko, being 
quick-tempered, immediately seizedi him by the moustache 
and pulled out all the hair. In consequence of this, we 
afterwards fought tO' death or slavery.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Pan of Dlugolas. 

“ The father took his son’s part, and I took Zbyszko’s; 
we therefore fought, in the presence of the guests, on level 
groimd. The agreement was that the conqueror should 
take everything belonging to the vanquished. God helped 
us. We slew these Frisians, although with much labour, 
for they were brave and strong. We took much valuable 
booty. There were four waggons, each drawn by 
two horses, four enormous stallions, ten servants, 
and two excellent suits of armour, such as are 
not readily to be found. It is true we broke their 
helms in t!^e fight, but the Lord Jesus rewarded us 
with something else, for there was a large chest of costly 
clothing, and in it we found that in which Zbyszko is now 
dressed.’^ 

The two noblemen from the neighbourhood of Krakow, 
and all the Mazovians, now began to look with more respect 
on both uncle and nephew, and the Pan of Dlugolas, called 
Obuch, said: 
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“ I see you are redoubtable fellows.” 

“We can now well believe,” said another, “that this 
youngster will capture his three peacock plumes.” 

Macko laughed; an expression like that of a beast of 
prey moved across his face. 

Meanwhile, the servants of the monastery had removed 
the wine and the dainties from the willow baskets, while 
the servant maids brought in large dishes full of steaming 
boiled eggs, garnished with sausage, the strong savoury 
smell of which filled the whole room. The sight excited 
every one's appetite, and all rushed to the tables. 

None sat down, however, until the Princess had taken 
her place at the head of the table. Having done so, she 
told Zbyszko and Danusia to sit opposite her. 

“It is right for you both,” she said, addressing the 
youth, “ to eat from one dish; but do not tread on her feet 
beneath the table, or touch her with your knees, as other 
knights do with their ladies, for she is yet too young.” 

“I shall not do so. Gracious Lady,” he answered, “for 
two or three years yet, until the Lord Jesus permits me to 
accomplish my vow, and then this little berry will be ripe; 
and, as for treading on her feet, even if I cared to do so, I 
could not, for they do not touch the floor.” 

“True,” answered the Princess; “but it is pleasant to 
see that you have good manners.” 

Then there was silence, for all were busy eating. 
Zbyszko chose the best pieces of food, which he cither 
handed to Danusia or put directly into her mouth, and 
she was glad to have such a famous knight to serve her. 
After they had emptied the dishes, the servants of the 
monastery began to pour out the sweet-smelling wine, 
abundantly for the men, more sparingly for the ladies. 
Zbyszko's gallantry was especially shown when the nuts, 
which had been sent from the monastery, were brought 
in. He did not think only of himself; he preferred to 
show the Princess and Danusia his knightly strength and 
abstinence. Therefore he did not put the nuts between his 
jaws, as the others did, but crushed them between his 
fingers, and handed to Danusia the kernels picked from 
the shells. He even designed a diversion for her. After 
having picked out the kernel, he placed his hand near his 
mouth, and, with a powerful blast, blew the shells to the 
ceiling. Danusia laughed so much that the Princess, 
perceiving how merry the girl was, asked: 
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"'Well, Danusia, is it good to have your own knight?” 

Oh, very good 1 ” answered the girl. 

Then, touching Zbyszko^s white silk yaka with her pink 
finger, she asked: 

^^And wiU he be mine to-morrow?” 

To-morrow, and Sunday, and until death! ” answered 
Zbyszko. 

The supper lasted a long time, for after the nuts some 
sweet cakes with raisins were served. Some of the 
courtiers wished to dance, othei's to listen to the rybalts’ 
or to Danusia’s singing; but she was tired, and having 
with great confidence laid her head on the knight's 
shoulder, she fell fast asleep. But she was awakened 
neither by the rybalts' music nor by the singing. Some of 
the courtiers stamped, others rattled the dishes in time to 
the music; but the greater the noise the more soundly 
she seemed to sleep. Only when the cocks were beginning 
to crow and the church bells to ring did she awake. The 
whole company then rushed from the benches, shouting: 

To matins 1 To matins I ” 

“ Let us go on foot, for God's glory,” said the Princess, 
and she took Danusia by the hand and led the way, 
followed by the whole Court. 

Dawn was beginning to break. In the east one could see 
a vivid light, green above, pink beneath, and, under all, 
a golden red, which seemed to grow before the sight. It 
seemed as if the moon were retreating before this radiance. 
The light grew rosier and brighter. Moist with dew, the 
joyous world awoke from its reposa 

God has given us fair weather, but we shall have great 
heat,” said one of the courtiers. 

No matter,” answered the Pan of Dlugolas, we shall 
sleep in the abbey, and reach Krakow towards evening.” 

^^And sure of a feast,” said another. 

There is a feast every day now, and after the lying-in 
and the tournaments there will be stiE greater feasting.” 

''We shall doubtless see how Danusia's brave knight will 
acquit himself.” 

" Oh, they are of oak, those fellows! Did you hear them 
tell of that fight of four knights on each side?” 

" Perhaps they will join our Court; they are consulting 
with each other now.” 

The two knights were, indeed, speaking earnestly with 
each other. Old Macko was not greatly pleased with what 
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had happened; and, while walking in the rear of the 
retinue, he said to his nephew: 

** In some way, I must reach the King, and it may be he 
will grant us something. We shall see. We must redeem 
Bogdaniec from pledge anyhow, for we must hold that 
which our forefathers held. But how can we get peasants 
to do the work? Without peasants, the land is worthless. 
Therefore, listen to what I am going to say: You may 
make vows or not, as you please, but you must go with 
the Pan of Mielsztyn to Prince Witold against the Tartars. 
If they should proclaim the expedition before the Queehs 
lying-in, then you must not wait either for the lying-in or 
for the tournaments. Only go, for in this there wilt be 
profit. Prince Witold is munificent, as you know; and he 
knows you. If you acquit yourself well, he will reward 
you liberally. Above all, if God help you, you will secure 
many slaves, for the Tartars swarm in the world.” 

Having said this, Macko, being covetous of land and 
serfs, began to let his fancy run loose. 

If we could only capture fifty peasants, and settle them 
in Bogdaniec,” he exclaimed, “we should be able to clear 
quite a tract of forest. You know that nowhere else are so 
many serfs to be got.” 

But Zbyszko began to shake his head. 

“Pshaw! ” said he, “I shall get hostlers from the stables 
—^fellows living on horse-carrion, and useless for tilling 
the soil. Of what use will they be in Bogdaniec? Then, 
too, I have vowed to capture three German crests. Where 
shah. I find those among the Tartars?” 

“You made a vow because you were foolish, but your 
vow is worthless.” 

“But my honour as a wlodyka and a knight! What of 
that?” 

“ How was it with Byngalla? ” 

“Eyngalla poisoned the Prince, and the hermit gave me 
absolution.” 

“ Then, in Tyniec, the abbot will absolve /ou from this 
vow also. The abbot is greater than any hermit,” 

“I do not wish for absolution.” 

“Then how shall it be?” asked Macko, after a pause, 
with evident anger. 

“You must go to Witold yourself, for I will not go.” 

“Knave! And who will bow before the King? Do not 
you pity my old bones ? ” 
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“ Were a tree to fall on your bones, it would not crush 
them; and even though I pity you, I will not go to 
Witold” 

Where, then, will you go ? Do not you care for Bog- 
daniec 1 Will you plough with your nails, seeing that you 
will not have any peasants? ” 

“You are mistaken in your reckonings regarding the 
Tartars,” Zbyszko answered. “You have forgotten that 
it is difficult to catch any prisoners among the Tartars, for 
one cannot reach them on the steppes. With what horses 
shall I chase them? With those heavy stallions that we 
captured from the Germans? Do you not see? And what 
booty could I take? Scurvy sheepskin coats, but nothing 
else! How rich, then, I shall return to Bogdaniec I 
Doubtless they would then call me Count! ” 

Maoko was silent, for there was much truth in Zbyszko’s 
words. 

“ But Prince Witold will reward you,” said he, after an 
interval of reflection. 

“Pshaw 1 How do you know? To one he gives too 
much, to another nothing.” 

“Then, tell me, where will you go?” 

“To Jurand of Spychow.” 

Maoko angrily twisted the belt of his leather jacket. 

“ May you be struck blind! ” he said. 

“Listen,” answered Zbyszko quietly. “I had a talk 
with Mikolaj of Dlugolas, and he said that Jurand is seek¬ 
ing revenge on the Germans for the death of his wife. I 
will go and help him. In the first place, you yourself have 
said that it is nothing new for us to fight the Germans— 
we know them and their ways so well. Secondly, I shall 
thus capture those peacock crests the more easily; and in 
the third place, you know that peacock plumes are not 
worn by knaves. Therefore, if the Lord Jesus will help me 
to secure the crests, they will also bring booty. And, 
finally, the slaves from those parts are not like the Tartars. 
If you settle^such slaves in a forest, then you will have 
accomplished something.” 

“Man, are you crazy? There is no war at present, and 
God knows when there may be one! ” 

“Ha, ha, hal Then it is news to you that, although 
the great armies are not fighting, and although the 
King and the Grand Master stamped the parchment 
with their seals, there is always much disturbance 
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on the frontiers still. If some cattle are seized, 
they bum several villages for a single cow^s head, 
and besiege the castles besides. What of capturing 
peasants and maidens ? Or merchants, too, on the 
highways? Remember the old days, of which you have 
told me yourself. Remember the Nalenczs, who captured 
forty knights on their way to join the Knights of the Cross, 
and kept them in prison until the Grand Master sent him 
a cart full of mark pieces. Did not he do a good piece of 
business? Jurand of Spychow is doing the same, and on 
the frontier there is always work ready to one^s hand.” 

For a time they walked on in silence. It was now broad 
daylight, and the bright rays of the sun shone against the 
rocks on which the abbey was built. 

“Wherever one may be, God can grant good fortune,” 
said Macko at length, with a calm voice. “ Pray that He 
may bless you.” 

“Surely all depends upon His favour.” 

“And think of Bogdaniec, for you cannot persuade 
me that you go to Jurand of Spychow for the sake of 
Bogdaniec, and not for that duck’s beak.” 

“ Do not speak in that fashion, for it makes me angry. 
I shall see her gladly, that I do not deny. Have you ever 
seen a prettier maiden?” 

“What should I care for her beauty? Better marry her 
when she is grown up; she is the daughter of a mighty 
count.” 

Zbyszko’s face brightened with a pleasant smile. 

“It shall be so,” he cried; “no other lady, no other 
wife! When your bones are old, you shall play with the 
grandchildren born to her and myself.” 

“ Grady, Grady! ” exclaimed Macko, with an answering 
smile. “May Ihey be as numerous as hail. When a man 
is old, children are his joy; and, after death, his salvation. 
Grant us this, 0 Jesus 1 



CHAPTEK III. 


The Princess Danuta, Macko, and Zbyszko liad been in 
Tyniec before, but some of tbe courtiers now saw it for the 
first time. Tkese greatly admired tbe magnificent abbey, 
wbicb stood upon a lofty mountain, and now sbone in tbe 
golden rays of tbe rising sun. Tbe stately walls and 
buildings, tbe gardens, wbicb lay at tbe foot of tbe 
mountain, and tbe carefully cultivated fields, all showed 
tbe great wealth of tbe abbey. Tbe people from barren 
Mazovia were amazed. It is true that there were also 
powerful Benedictine abbeys in other parts of tbe country, 
but none of them could compare with tbe Abbey of Tyniec, 
wbicb was richer than many a principality, and bad an 
income greater than that enjoyed by many kings. 

Tbe Princess, wishing to interest tbe ladies, begged one of 
tbe monks to relate the terrible story of Walgierz Wdaly, 
which bad been told to her in Krakow, although, she 
declared, not correctly. Tbe ladies hereupon surrounded 
tbe Princess and walked more slowly, looking like so many 
flowers moving in tbe sunlight. 

“ Let Brother Hidulf tell about Walgierz, who appeared 
to him on a certain night,” said an aged monk. 

Pious father, have you seen him with your own eyes? ” 
asked tbe Princess. 

“ I have seen him,” answered tbe monk gloomily. 

There are certain moments when, by God's will, be is 
permitted to leave tbe underground regions of bell to 
show himself to tbe world.” 

‘^When ddbs this happen?” 

Tbe old monk looked at tbe other, and became silent, 
for there was a tradition that tbe ghost of Walgierz 
appeared when tbe morals of tbe monastery became 
corrupted, and tbe monks thought more of worldly riches 
and pleasures than it was right that they should. None of 
them, however, cared to admit this. It was also said. 
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however, that the ghost's appearance portended war or 
some other calamity. After a short silence, Brother Hidulf 
said: 

His appearance assuredly augurs no good fortune." 
should not care to see him," said the Princess, 
making the sign of the cross. But why is he in hell, if 
it be true, as I have heard, that he only avenged a 
wrong?" 

Had he been virtuous throughout his whole life,” said 
the monk sternly, “he would have been damned just the 
same, for he was a heathen, and in him original sin was 
not washed out by baptism.” 

At these words the Princess's brows contracted pain¬ 
fully, for she remembered that her father, whom she had 
loved dearly, died a heathen. 

“ We are listening,” said she, after a pause. 

“ During the time of heathenism," began Brother 
Hidulf, “there was a mighty count named Walgierz, whom, 
on account of his great beauty, they called Wdaly. This 
whole country, as far as the eye can see, belonged to him, 
and he led aU expeditions 3 in these, besides those on foot, 
there rode a hundred spearmen, all of whom were 
wlodykas. The men to the east, as far as Opole, and to 
the west as far as Sandomierz, were his vassals. His herds 
no one was able to number, and in Tyniec he had a tower 
full of money, even as the Knights of the Cross now have 
in Marienburg." 

“ Yes, they have; I know it! " interrupted the Princess. 

“He was a giant also," continued the monk. “He was 
so strong that he could pull an oak-tree up by the roots; 
and no one in all the world could compare with him for 
beauty, for playing on the lute, or for singing. Once, 
when he was at the French Court, the King's daughter, 
Helgunda, fell in love with him, and fled with him to 
Tyniec, where they lived together in sin. No priest would 
marry them, for Helgunda's father had vowed her to the 
cloister for the glory of God. At that time there lived in 
Wislica, Wislaw Pienkny, who belonged to ^ing Popiel's 
family. While Walgierz Wdaly was absent, he devastated 
the country around Tyniec. Walgierz, on his return, over¬ 
powered Wislaw and imprisoned him in Tyniec. But ho 
paid no heed to one strange fact—^that every woman, so 
soon as ever she had seen Wislaw, was ready immediately 
to leave father, mother, and even husband, if only she 
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could satisfy her passion. Thus it was with Helgunda. 
She devised such fetters for Walgierz that that giant, 
although he could pluck an oak up by its roots, was unable 
to break them. She delivered him to Wislaw, who took 
him and imprisoned him in Wislica. But there Rynga, 
Wislaw’s sister, hearing Walgierz singing in his under¬ 
ground cell, loved him greatly and set him at liberty. He 
then killed Wislaw and Helgunda with the sword, leaving 
their bodies to the crows, and returned to Tyniec with 
Rynga.” 

Was it not right what he didT’ asked the Princess. 

“Had he received baptism,” Brother Hidulf answered, 
“ and given Tyniec to the Benedictines, perhaps God would 
have forgiven him his sins; but as he did not do this, 
therefore the earth has devoured him.” 

“ But were the Benedictines already in this kingdom at 
that time?” 

“ No, the Benedictines were not here; only the 
heathen lived here then.” 

“ How then could he receive baptism, or give up 
Tyniec 2 ” 

“ He could not, and that is just why he was sent to hell 
to endure eternal torture,” answered the monk with 
authority. 

“ Surely he speaks truth! ” several voices were heard to 
say. 

They had now approached the principal gate of the 
monastery, where the abbot, with a company of monks and 
nobles, was awaiting the Princess. The abbot was a tall 
man, with a thin, intelligent face, a fringe of grey hair 
showing about his tonsure. On his forehead was a deep 
scar, which he had evidently received during his youth 
when waging battle as a knight. His eyes glanced 
penetratingly from beneath his dark eyebrows. He wore 
the habit of a monk, but over it was a black mantle, lined 
with purple; around his neck was a gold chain, from which 
hung a gold cross set with precious stones. His whole 
bearing indicated a haughty man, one accustomed to 
command, and with perfect confidence in himself. He 
greeted the Princess affably, and even humbly, inasmuch 
as he remembered that her husband belonged to the family 
of the * Princess of Mazovia, from which came King 
Wladyslaw and King Kazimierz, and that her mother was 
the reigning Queen over one of the most powerful king- 
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doms in the world. So he passed the threshold of the 
gate, and bowed low. Then, having made the sign of the 
cross over Anna Danuta and her Court, he said: 

“ Welcome, Gracious Lady, to the threshold of this poor 
monastery. May Saint Benedict of Nursja, Saint Maurice, 
Saint Boniface, Saint Benedict of Amiane, and also John of 
Tolomeia, our patrons living in eternal glory, give you 
health and happiness, and bless you seven times daily 
throughout the remainder of your life! ” 

“ They would be deaf did they not hear the words of so 
great an abbot,” replied the Princess courteously. ''We 
have come to hear mass, during which we place ourselves 
under their protection.” 

Having said this, she stretched out her hand to him; 
and he, falling on one knee, kissed it in knightly fashion. 
They then passed through the gate. The monks were 
evidently awaiting their arrival, for the bells were rung 
immediately; the trumpeters at the church door sounded 
a blast in honour of the Princess. All churches made a 
great impression upon her, for she had not been born in a 
Christian country. The edifice in Tyniec affected her 
profoundly, as well it might, for there were very few 
churches that could rival it in magnificence. The whole 
interior was dark, except at the main altar, where many 
lights shone, brightening the carvings and gildings. A 
monk, wearing a chasuble, came from the vestry, saluted 
the Princess, and began the mass. The fragrant smoke 
from the incense arose, veiling the priest and the altar, 
mounting in silent clouds towards the vaulted ceiling, and 
deepening the solemn beauty of the scene. Anna Danuta 
bent her head and prayed fervently. But when the organ, 
rare in those times, began to shake the nave with its 
majestic thimderings and to fill it with angelic voices, 
then the Princess raised her eyes, and her face gave 
expression to a boundless delight, mingled with devotion 
and awe, so that one looking on her might well have 
fancied her to be some saint beholding the heavens opened 
in some marvellous vision. Thus prayed KiejstuPs 
daughter, who, bom in heathenism, yet in her daily life 
mentioned God's name as familiarly as did every one else 
in those times. But here in the Lord's house she raised 
her thoughts with fear and humility towards thft secret 
and immeasurable power of the Divine. 

The whole Court prayed devoutly, although, perhaps, 
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with less humility. Zbyszko knelt among the Mazovians 
and committed himself to God’s protection. From time to 
time he glanced at Danusia, whO' was sitting beside the 
Princess, and told himself it was an honour to be the 
knight of such a damsel. To- him his vow was altogether 
solemn. He had already girded his sides with the hempen 
rope, but this was oidy half of his vow; it was still 
necessary to fulfil the other half, a task which he knew 
was more difficult. Now, therefore, that he was more 
earnest than when in the inn drinking ale, he was anxious 
to discover how he could set about the work. True, there 
was no war; yet amid the disturbances on the frontier he 
might encounter some Germans, and either slay them or 
lay down his own life. This he had told to Macko. 

“ Not every German,” he now reflected, “ wears peacock 
or ostrich feathers on his helm. Only a few among the 
guests of the Knights of the Cross are counts; the Knights 
of the Cross themselves are only komthurs,* and not even 
all of them. Should there be no war, then years may pass 
before I can get these three crests; I have not been really 
knighted yet, and can challenge only those who are not 
knights. It is true I expect to receive a knight’s girdle 
from the King’s hands during the tournaments which have 
been announced to take place during the chriictening, but 
what will happen then? I will go to Jurand of Spychow; 
he will help me kill as many knechts as possible; but 
that will benefit me but little. The knechts are not 
knights with peacock pltimes at their crests.” 

In his uncertainty, seeing that without God’s special 
favour he could do nothing, he began to pray: 

''Jesus, grant a war against the Knights of the Gross 
—against the Germans, who are the foes of this king¬ 
dom and of all other nations confessing Thy Holy Name! 
They have hatred in their hearts against us, being angry 
because our King and Queen have forbidden them to cut 
down Thy Christian servants with the sword. For which 
anger punish them, 0 Lord! 

"And I, Zbyszko, a sinner, repent before Thee, and by 
Thy five wounds I entreat Thy help, that in Thy mercy 
Thou mayest permit me to slay, as soon as may be, 
three Germans bearing peacock plumes on their morions. 
These crests I have vowed upon my knightly honour to 
Panna Anna Danuta, Jurand’s daughter, and Thy servant. 

* Oonimauclers. 
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^'And if I find any booty on sucb yanquisbed Cennans, 
I will faithfully pay to Holy Church the tithe thereof, in 
order that Thou dso, sweet Jesus, mayest have some 
benefit and glory through me, and also that Thou mayest 
know that I promise this to Thee with a sincere heart. As 
this is true, so help me I Amen! ” 

But as he prayed, his heart softened under the influence 
of his devotions, and he made another vow, which was 
that, after having redeemed Bogdaniec from pledge, he 
would give to the Church all the wax which the bees 
should make during a whole year. Joy now filled his soul. 
He was almost assured that has prayer would be heard, and 
that the war would speedily come, so that he might accom¬ 
plish his vow. He felt such power in his legs and in his 
arms that at this moment he would have attacked a whole 
army. He even thought that, having increased his 
promises to God, he ought also to add a couple of Germans 
for Danusia. Although his youthful anger urged him to 
this, prudence prevailed, as he was afraid of exhausting 
God^s patience by asking too much. 

The wives of the reigning kings and princes were very 
kindly disposed towards the Knights of the Cross, not only 
from motives of piety, but also on account of the magni¬ 
ficent presents sent them by the Master of the Order. 
Even the pious Jadwiga:,. as long as she lived, restrained 
her husband^s anger against them. Anna Danuta alone, 
having experienced terrible wrongs at the hands of the 
knights, hated them with her whole soul. So, when the 
abbot asked her about Mazovia and its affairs, she began 
to complain bitterly against the Order. 

" Our affairs,^' said she, axe in a bad condition; but 
with such neighbours, how can it be otherwise? This is 
said to be a time of peace; ambassadors and letters are 
exchanged, but, notwithstanding all this, no one can be 
sure of anything. Neither oaths, nor seals, nor parch¬ 
ments protect from treachery. Thus it happened at 
Zlotorja, where they seized and imprisoned the Prince 
during a time of peace. The Knights of the Cross said 
that our castle was a menace to them; but the castles are 
repaired for defence, and not for attack. And what Prince 
has not the right to build and repair on his own land? 
Neither the weak nor the powerful can agree with the 
Order, for its knights despise the weak, while they 
endeavour to ruin the mighty. Good deeds they repay 
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with evil. Is there anywhere in the world another Order 
which has received so many benefits from other kingdoms 
as these knights have received from Polish Princes? And 
how have they repaid them? With threats, with the 
devastation of our lands, with war, and with treachery. 
And it is useless to complain, for they will not listen to 
the Roman Pope himself. They have sent an embassy now 
for the Queen's lying-in and the expected christening, but 
only because they wish to appease the anger of this mighty 
King at the evil deeds they do in Lithuania. But in their 
hearts they are always plotting means to annihilate this 
kingdom and the whole Polish nation." 

The abbot listened attentively, and with some show of 
approval. ^ 

I know that^omthur Lichtensteii^came to Krakow at 
the head of the embassy,” he said. He is very much 
respected in the Order for his bravery and intelligence. 
Perhaps you will see him here soon, Gracious Lady, for he 
sent me a message yesterday saying that, as he wished to 
pray to our holy relics, he would pay a visit to Tyniec.” 

Upon hearing this, the Princess resumed her com¬ 
plaints : 

“The people say—and, I am sure, rightly—^that there 
will soon be a great war, in which the kingdom of Poland 
and all the nations speaking a kindred tongue will take 
one side, and the Germans and the Order the other. Some 
saint has made a prophecy concerning this war.” 

“ Saint Bridget,” interrupted the scholarly abbot. 
“Eight years ago she was canonised. The pious Peter of 
Alvastra and Matthew of Linkoping have written her 
revelations, in which a great war has indeed been 
predicted.” 

At these words Zbyszko trembled; and, being unable to 
restrain himself, he asked: 

“How soon this be?” 

But the abbot was occupied with the Princess, and did 
not hear—^perhaps did not wish to hear—^the question. 

“ Our youjig knights are glad that this war is coming,” 
the Princess continued, “but the older and more prudent 
men say: ‘We are not afraid of the Germans, although 
their pride and power are great; but we are afraid of 
their relics, for against those all human might is 
powerless.' ” 

“They say they have a true piece of the Holy Cross; 
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Low, then, can one fight against them?” added Anna 
Danuta in a softer voice, looking timidly at the abbot. 

The French King sent it to them,” answered the abbot. 

There was a moment of silence, then Mikolaj of 
JDlugglas, sumamed Qbuch . a man of great experience 
said: 

“I have been in captivity among the Knights of the 
Cross; I have seen a procession in which they carried this 
great relic. But besides this there are many other relics at 
the monastery in Oliva, without which the Order would 
never have acquired such power.” 

''Tell us, what are they?” exclaimed the Benedictines 
with much curiosity. 

" There is a piece of the robe of the Most Holy Virgin,” 
answered the Wlodyka of Dlugolas; " there is a molar tooth 
of Mary Magdalene, and branches from the bush in which 
God the Father revealed Himself to Moses; there is a 
hand of Saint Liberius; and as for the bones of other 
saints, I could not count them on the fingers of both hands 
and the toes of both feet.” 

How then can one fight them?” repeated the Princess, 
sighing. 

The abbot frowned, and, having thought for a while, 
said: 

"For this reason it is, indeed, hard to fight against 
them. They are monks, and they wear the cross on 
their' mantles. But if they have exceeded the measure of 
their sins, then even those relics will refuse to remain with 
them. In that case, they will not strengthen the knights, 
but will take their strength away, so that the relics may 
pass into more pious hands. May God spare Christian 
blood; but, if a great war should come, thox'o arc relics in 
our kingdom also which will succour us.” 

" May God help us 1 ” exclaimed Zbysizko, 

The abbot turned towards the Princess, and continued: 

"Therefore, have confidence in God, Gracious Lady, 
.for their days are numbered rather than yours. In the 
meanwhile, accept with grateful heart this casket, in which 
there is a finger of Saint Ptolemseus, one of our patrons.” 

The Princess extended her hand, and, kneeling, accepted 
the casket, which she immediately pressed to her lips. 
The courtiers shared the joy of the lady. But Zbys5?ko 
was happy because it seemed to him that, immediately 
. after the festivals at Krakow, there must be war. 
n 
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It was in the afternoon that the Princess left hospitable 
Tyniec and went towards Krakow. With her went Maoko 
and Zbyszko in fuH armour, for the knights of those 
times, on entering the larger cities or castles to visit some 
eminent person, were wont to put on their entire battle 
accoutrement. Mikolaj of Dlugolas, who had seen the 
world and many knights, and was very expert in judging 
the trappings of war, at once perceived that thedr suits had 
been made by a most famous armourer of Milan, and that 
they were such as only the richest could afford, for each 
of them was worth a fortune. He therefore concluded 
that, among their own people, the Frisians had been 
mighty lords, and looked with more respect on Macko 
and Zbyszko. Both rode near the carriage in which the 
Princess was seated, accompanied by Danusia, Ofka, a 
dignified lady of the Court and the widow of Christian of 
Jarzombkow, and old Mikolaj of Dlugolas. Danusia looked 
with great interest at the two knights, while the Princess, 
taking the casket with the relic of Saint Ptolemseus from 
her bosom, raised it to her lips from time to time. 

“ I am very anxious to see what bones are inside,” said 
she ; “ but I shall not open it myself, for I do not wish to 
offend the Saint. In Krakow the Bishop will open it.” 

To this the cautious Mikolaj of Dlugolas answered: 

^‘Ah! it will be well not to let this out of your 
Highnesses hands; it is far too precious a thing.” 

“It may be that you are right,^' said the Princess, after 
a momentes*refiection. “ It is long,’’ she added, “ since any¬ 
one has given me so much pleasure as the worthy abbot 
has by this present; and he has calmed my fears, 
moreover, regarding the relics owned by the Knights of 
the Cross.” 

“He spoke wisely and well,” said Maoko of Bogdanieo. 
“At Wilno, also, they had relics, and they wished to 
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persuade the guests that these fought against the heathen. 
What then? Our knights observed that, if they could only 
give a blow with the axe, the helm of the enemy gave 
way immediately, and his head fell. The saints help—^it 
would be sin to say otherwise—^but they only help the 
righteous who go to war justly in God's name. Therefore, 
Gracious Lady, I think that if there be another war, even 
if all the Germans help the Knights of the Cross, we shall 
overcome them. As for relics, have we not a true particle 
of the holy cross in the monastery of Holy Cross?” 

“ It is true, as God is dear to me,” said the Princess. 
'^But our relics will remain in the monastery, while, if 
necessary, they will carry theirs,” 

No matter! There is no limit to the power of God.” 

‘^Is that true?” asked the Princess, turning to the wise 
Mikolaj of Dlugolas. ''Tell me, how is it?” 

"Every bishop will affirm it,” he replied. "Though 
Rome is distant, yet the Pope rules over the whole world. 
Cannot God do even more?” 

These words soothed the Princess so completely that she 
began to converse about Tyniec, and about the wealth and 
beauty of the whole country through which they were now 
riding. All around were flourishing villages; near them 
lay orchards full of trees, linden groves, with storks' nests 
in the trees, while beneath were beehives with their roofs 
of straw. Along the highway on both sides were fields 
full of every sort of grain. From time to time the wind 
undulated the still green sea of grain, in which the blue 
heads of the bachelor's buttons and the bright red of the 
wild poppies glittered like stars in the sky. Beyond the 
fields appeared the forests, black in the distance, but, 
nearer, bathed in sunlight; while here and there were to 
be seen moist meadows, with birds hovering among the 
bushes. Now there were hills dotted with houses; now 
broad fields; and as far as the eye could see, the land 
seemed a land of milk and honey, of happiness and peace. 

"This,” said the Princess, "is the rural economy of 
King Kazimierz. It must, indeed, be a pleastire to live 
here.” 

"The Lord Jesus rejoices to see such a country,” 
answered Mikolaj of Dlugolas, " and God's blessing is over 
it. But how could it be otherwise? When they ring the 
church bells, there is no comer where they cannot be 
heard. And it is known that no evil spirits can endure 
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tlie ringing of the bells; they are obliged to flee to the 
forests on the Hungarian frontier.’^ 

wonder, then,’^ said Pani* Ofka, the widow of 
Christian of Jarzombkow, ‘^how Walgierz Wdaly, of whom 
the monk was speaking, can appear in Tynieo, where they 
ring the bells seven times a day.” 

This remark embarrassed Mikolaj for a moment, but, 
after a little thought, he answered quietly: 

'*In the first place, God^s decrees are inscrutable; and 
then it must be remembered that every time this spirit 
appears he has special permission.” 

“ In any case, I am glad that we shall not pass the night 
in the monastery. I should die of fear were I to see such 
a diabolical monster.” 

“ Ah, I doubt it I For they say he is very handsome.” 

If he were ever so beautiful, I should never desire the 
kiss of a man from whose lips one might smell sulphur.” 

I see that, even when the conversation is of devils, you 
still think about kisses.” 

At these words the Princess, Pan Mikolaj, and both the 
wlodykas of Bogdaniec began to laugh. Danusia laughed 
also, following the example of the others. But Ofka of 
Jarzombkow turned her angry face towards Mikolaj of 
Dlugolas. 

‘*1, at least, should prefer him to you,” said she. 

‘‘ Oh, do not call the wolf out of the forest I ” answered 
the merry Mazovian. ^^The ghost often wanders on the 
high road between Krakow and Tyniec, especially towards 
night. Suppose he should hear you, and appear to you in 
the form of a giant ? ” 

‘^Let the enchantment fall upon the dogl” answered 
Ofka. 

At this moment Macko of Bogdaniec, who, seated on a 
tall stallion, could see further than those who were in the 
carriage, reined in his horse. 

‘‘Ohl” he exclaimed, '^as God is dear to me, what is 
thisi” 

'^Whatr 

“ Some giant of the forest is approaching! ” 

‘“And the word became flesh!’” exclaimed the 
Princess. Do not say so 1 ” 

“It is true; it is the giant Walgierz, and none other!” 
said Zbyszko, rising in his stirrups. 

* The title given to a married lady. 
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At this the coachman pulled up the horses, and, still 
holding the reins, began to make the sign of the cross, for 
he, too, discerned on an opposite hill the gigantic figure of 
a horseman. The Princess had risen, but she now sat 
down again, her features drawn with fear. Danusia had 
hidden her face in the folds of the Princess’s dress. The 
courtiers, ladies, and rybalts, who were on horseback 
behind the carriage, having he«nrd the ill-omened name, 
hastened to surround the carriage. The men tried to 
smile, but there was fear in their eyes. The young girls 
were pale. Mikolaj of Dlugolas alone maintained his 
composure. 

*‘Do not fear. Gracious Lady,” said he, wishing to 
tranquilise the Princess. The sim has not yet set j and 
even if it were night, Saint Ptolemseus would be able to 
overcome Walgierz.” 

Meanwhile, the unknown horseman, having mounted the 
top of the hill, stopped his horse and stood motionless. In 
the rays of the setting sun he could be seen very distinctly, 
and certainly his stature seemed greater than that of any 
ordinary man. The space separating him from the 
Princess’s retinue was now not more than three hundred 
paces. 

“Why does he stop?” asked one of the rybalts. 

“Because we have stopped,” answered Macko. 

“He is looking towards us as if he would like to 
challenge some one,” said another rybalt; “ if I were sure 
that he was a man and not an evil spirit, I would go and 
give him a blow on the head with my lute.” 

The women began to pray aloud; but Zbyszko wished to 
show his courage to the Princess and Danusia. 

“I will go, nevertheless,” he said, turning towards thorn. 
“ I am not afraid of Walgierz 1 ” 

Although Danusia began to scream: “Zbyszko! 
Zbyszko 1 ” he pressed forward and rode swiftly, confident 
that, if he did meet even the true Walgierz, he should 
pierce him through and through with his spear^^ 

“He looks like a giant because he is on the hill,” 
said Macko, who had keen sight. “He is some big man. 
but a mortal—^naught else! Well, I too will go, to see 
that he does not quarrel with Zbyszko.” 

As he rode, Zbyszko debated whether he should immedi¬ 
ately attack the stranger with the spear, or whether ho 
should first take a nearer view of the man standing on 
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tlxe MU. He decided to view Mm first, and soon persuaded 
Mmself that tMs was the better thought, for, as he 
approached, the stranger began to lose his extraordinary 
size. He was a tall man, and was mounted on a big horse, 
one even bigger than Zbyszko’s staUion, yet he did not 
exceed human stature. Moreover, he was without armour, 
and wore a velvet bell-shaped cap and a dust-cloak of 
white linen, beneath which a green dress could be seen. 
As he stood motionless on the hill, it seemed that he was 
praying. He had apparently stopped Ms horse in order 
that he might finish his evening devotions. 

‘^It is not Walgierz,^^ thought the youth. 

He had now approached so close that he could have 
touched the unknown man with Ms spear. The man, who 
was plainly a knight, smiled at Mm benevolently. 

“Let Jesus Christ be praised! ” he said. 

“ For ever and ever 1 ” responded Zbyszko. 

“ Is that the Court of the Princess of Mazovia below 

“It is.^^ 

“Then you come from Tyniecl” 

But he received no answer, inasmuch as Zbyszko was in 
a state of such amazement that he did not even hear the 
question. For a moment he stood like a statue, scarcely 
believing Ms own eyes; for, about half a furlong beMnd 
the unknown man, came several soldiers on horseback, at 
the head of whom rode a knight, clad in fuU armour, and 
wearing a mantle of white cloth marked with a black 
cross, and a steel helm with a magnificent tuft of peacock 
feathers at its crest. 

“A Knight of the Cross!” whispered Zbyszko. Now, 
thought he, God had indeed heard his prayers; He had 
sent Mm the German knight for whom he had asked in 
Tyniec. Surely he must t^e advantage of God's gracious¬ 
ness. Without any hesitation, ther^ore—almost before 
these thoughts had passed through his head, and while his 
first astonishment was yet undiminished—^he bent low in 
his saddle, pouched his spear, and, shouting the war-cry of 
his house, “ Grady! Grady! ” bore down at full speed upon 
the Knight of the Cross. 

The Imight, too, was astonished. He stopped his horse, 
and, without lowering his spear, gazed before Mm, 
uncertain whether or not the attack was directed against 
Mm. 

“Lower your spear!” shouted Zbyszko, pricking his 
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horse with the iron points of his stirrups. Grady 1 
Grady! 

The distance separating them grew less. The Knight of 
the Cross, seeing that he was really attacked, reined in his 
horse and pois^ his spear. But just as Zl3ys2ko’s lance 
had almost touched the other’s breast, a powerful hand 
broke it like a reed. The same hand then reined in 
Zbyszko’s horse with such force that the charger stopped 
as if it had been rooted to the earth. 

Madman, what are you doing? ” asked a deep, thi’eaten- 
ing voice. “You are attacking an envoy; you aro 
insulting the King 1 ” 

Zbyszko glanced round and recognised the gigantic 
horseman who, mistaken for the giant Walgierz, had so 
frightened the Princess and her Court. 

“Let me go against the German,” he cried, seizing his 
axe. “Who are you?” 

“Away with the axe, for God’s sake!” shouted the 
stranger more threateningly. “ Away with the axe, I say, 
or I will throw you from your home I You have offended 
the King’s majesty, and you will be punished.” 

Then, turning towards the soldiers who were riding 
behind the Knight of the Cross, he cried: 

“ Advance I ” 

At this moment Macko appeared, a threatening look in 
his face. He knew well that Zbyszko had played tho part 
of a madman, and that the consequence® of this affair 
might be very serious; but he was none the loss ready to 
defend the lad. The whole retinue of the stranger and of 
the Knight of the Cross contained only fifteen men, aimed 
with spears and crossbows, so that two knights in full 
armour might fight them with some hope of being vic¬ 
torious. Macko ^so thought that, as they were threatened 
with punishment, it would be better to avoid it by 
overcoming their opponents, and afterwards hiding them¬ 
selves imtil the storm had passed over. So now his face 
grew harsh, and his mouth was drawn like the jaws of a 
wolf ready to bite. He urged his horse between Zbyszko 
and the stranger, and placed his hand to his sword. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, “and what right have 
you to interfere?” 

“My right is this,” said the stranger; “the King has 
intrusted to me the safety of the neighbourhood of Krakow. 
I am Powala of Taezew.” 
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At these words, Macko and Zbyszko glanced at the 
knight, returned their half-drawn swords to their 
scabbards, and bowed their heads, not because they were 
frightened, but out of respect for a name so great and 
famous. Powala of Taczew, a nobleman and mighty lord 
belonging to a powerful family, and the possessor of large 
estates in the neighbourhood of Eadom, was at the same 
time one of the most celebrated knights in the kingdom. 
Eybalts sang of him in their songs, citing him as an 
exemplar of honour and gallantry. At this moment he 
was the representative of the King, so that to attack him 
was to put one’s head beneath the executioner’s axe. 

Macko, who had grown calmer, said respectfully: 

All honour and reverence to you, sir, for yo'Ur fame and 
for your gallantry.” 

“ Honour be to you also, sir,” answered Powala; but I 
should prefer to make your acquaintance under less serious 
circumstances.” 

^^For what reason*?” asked Macko. 

Powala turned towards Zbyszko. 

^‘What have you done, youth? You have attacked an 
envoy on the public highway, as in the King’s presence. 
Do you know the consequences of such an act?” 

“He attacked the envoy because he was young and 
foolish; action, therefore, came easier to hiTn than 
reflection,” said Macko. “ But you will not judge him so 
severely when I have told you the whole story.” 

“ It is not I who shah judge him. My business is but to 
put him in fetters.” 

“How so?” asked Macko, his face again becoming dark. 

“In virtue o-f the King’s command.” 

“He is a nobleman,” said Macko at last, after a short 
silence. 

“Let him swear, then, upon his knightly honour, that 
he will appear at the Court.” 

“I swear!” exclaimed Zbyszko. 

“ Very w^l. What do they call you? ” 

Macko announced the name and the device of his 
nephew. 

“If you belong to the Court of the Princess Janusz, 
beg her to intercede for you with the King.” 

“We are not of her Court. We are returning from 
Lithuania—^from Prince Witold. Better for us if we had 
never met any Court 1 This misfortune has come of that.*” 
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Here Maoko began to relate what had happened at the 
inn. He told of the meeting with the Princess, and of 
Zbyszko’s yow. Suddenly, he was filled with anger against 
Zbyszko, whose imprudence had caused their present 
dreadful plight, and, turning towards him, ho exclaimed: 

'"I would rather have seen you dead at Wilnol What 
have you done, spawn of a wild boar?” 

^'Well,” said Zbyszko, “after my vow I prayed to the 
Lord Jesus to vouchsafe to me some Germans, and 
promised Him a gift j so, when I perceived these peacock 
feathers and the mantle embroidered with a cross, 
immediately a voice seemed to cry within me : ‘ Strike the 
German! It is a miracle!’ Well, I then rushed forward. 
Who would not have done so ? ” 

“ Listen! ” interrupted Powala. “ I do not wish you any 
evil. I see clearly that this stripling sinned rather from 
youthful giddiness than from malice. I shall be only too 
glad to ignore his deed and to go forward as if nothing had 
happened. But this I cannot do unless that komthur will 
promise that he will not complain to- the King. Beseech 
him, then; perhaps he also will pity the lad.” 

“I prefer to go before the Court rather than bow to 
a Krzyzakl”* exclaimed Zbyszko. “It would not be 
befitting my dignity as a wlodyka.” 

Powala of Taozew looked at him severely, and said: 

“You do not act wisely. Old men know better than 
you what is right, and what befits a knight’s dignity. The 
world has heard of me; but I tell you that if I had acted 
as you have acted, I should not be ashamed to ask pardon 
for my offence.” 

Zbyszko felt shamed; but, glancing round, he 
answered: 

“ The ground is level here. Instead of craving pardon of 
him, I should prefer to fight him on horseback or on foot, 
b death or slavery.” 

“You are foolish!” interrupted Maoko. “You now 
wish to fight the envoy! ” ^ 

“ You must excuse him, noble lord,” he said, turning to 
Powala. “He became wild during the war. It will be 
better if he does not speak to the German, for he may 
insult him. I will do so instead. I will entreat his for¬ 
giveness. If this komthur be willing to settle it by 
* Knight of the Cross. 
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combatj I mU meet him when he has accomplished his 
mission.’^ 

“ He is a knight of a great family j he will not encounter 
eyerybody,” answered Powala. 

‘‘What? Do I not wear a belt and spurs? Even a 
Prince may meet me." 

“That is true, but do not tell him so. I fear he will 
but be angered if you do. Well, may God help you! ” 

“I am going to humble myself for your sake," said 
Macko to Zbyszko. “Wait!" 

He approached the Knight of the Cross, who had 
remained motionless as an iron statue on his enormous 
stallion, listening with the greatest indifference to the 
preceding conversation. Macko, having learned German 
during the long war, began to explain to the Komthur, in 
his own language, what had happened. He excused the boy 
on account of his youth and violent temper, and finally 
begged forgiveness for the offence. 

The Komthur’s face did not move. Calm and haughty, 
his cold steel-grey eyes regarded Macko with indifference, 
not unmingled with contempt. This the Wlodyka of 
Bogdaniec observed. His words continued to be courteous, 
but his soul began to rebel. His swarthy face fiushed, and 
it was evident that he was endeavouring to restrain his 
wrath. Powala, seeing this, and having a kind heart, 
determined to help Macko. 

“You see, sir," said he, in a conciliatory and jesting 
tone, “the noble Komthur thinks the whole affair unim¬ 
portant. Not only in our own kingdom, but in every 
country, the young men are somewhat rash. Such a noble 
as the Knight of Lichtenstein does not fight children, 
either by sword or law.” 

Lichtenstein touched Ms yellow moustache and moved 
on without a word, passing both Macko and Zbyszko. 

A dreadful wrath began to raise the hair beneath their 
helms, and their hands grasped their swords. 

“ Listen, kpave!" said the elder wlodyka through his 
set teeth; “ now I wiU make a vow to you. I will seek you 
out as soon as you have finished your mission! ” 

But Powala, whose heart began to bleed, said: 

“Wait! The Princess must now speak in favour of the 
boy; otherwise, woe to him! ” 

Having said this, he followed the Knight of the Cross, 
stopped him, and for a while the two talked with great 
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animation. Macko and Zbyszko saw that the German 
knight did not regard Powala so haughtily as he had 
regarded them, and this made them stiU mo-re angry. 
After a time, Powala returned and said to them: 

“ I have tried to intercede for you, but he is a hard man. 
He says that he will not complain to the King if you will 
do what he requires.” 

“And what does he require?” 

“He said; *I will stop to greet the Princess of 
Mazovia; let them come, dismount, take off their helms, 
and, standing on the ground with uncovered heads, ask 
my forgiveness.'” 

Here Powala looked sharply at Zbyszko, and added: 

“ I know it must be hard for men of no-ble birth to do 
this; but I must warn you that, if you refuse, no one 
knows what may be your fate—^perhaps even the 
executioner's sword.” 

The faces of Macko and Zbyszko became set like stone. 
There was silence. 

“What, then, do you say?” asked Powala. 

Zbyszko answered quietly, and with great dignity, as if, 
during this conversation, he had added twenty years to 
Ms age: 

“ If I had two heads, and the executioner were about to 
out off both, stiU I have only one honour, and that I will 
not stain.” 

Powala became graver, and, turning towards Macko, 
asked: 

“And what do you say?” 

“ I say,” answered Macko gloomily, “ that I have reared 
tMs youth from childhood. On him depends our family, 
because I am old. But what the German asks he cannot 
do, even though he perish.” 

Here his grim face began to quiver, and, finally, his love 
for his nephew burst forth with such strength that he 
seized the boy in his arms, crying: 

“ Zbyszko 1 Zbyszko 1 ” 

The young knight was surprised, and ^returned his 
uncle's embrace. 

“AhI I did not know that you loved me so much,” ho 
said. 

“I see that you are both true knights,” said Powala; 
“and as the young man has promised me upon his 
knightly honour that he will appear at Court, I will not 
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imprison him. The German intends to stay in Tyniec for 
a day or two, so I shall have an opportunity of seeing the 
King first, and I will try to tell him of this affair in such 
a way that his anger may not be aroused. I am glad that 
I succeeded in breaking the spear in time. That was good 
fortune—^great fortune, I tell you 1 ” 

Even if I had to lay down my life,” Zbyszko answered, 
should have liked to have at least the satisfaction of 
breaking his bones.” 

surprises me that you, who know how to defend 
your own honour, do not understand that thus you would 
have disgraced our whole nation,” answered Powala 
impatiently. 

“I understand it very well,” said Zbyszko; ‘‘but I 
regret my inability nevertheless.” 

“Do you know, sir,” said Powala, turning to Macko, 
“that, if this lad succeeds in escaping the penalty for his 
offence, then you ought to put a cowl like a hawk’s on his 
head! Otherwise, he will never die a natural death.” 

“He will escape if you, sir, will not say anything to the 
King about the occurrence.” 

“But what shall we do with the German? We cannot 
'tie his tongue.” 

“ That is true I That is true! ” 

Talking thus, they went back towards the Princess and 
her retinue. Powala’s servants followed them. From afar 
one could see, amid the Mazovian caps, the quivering 
peacock feathers of the Knight of the Cross and his bright 
helm glittering in the sun. 

“ Strange is the nature of a Knight of the Cross I ” said 
the Knight of Taczew. “When one of them is in a tight 
place, he will be as forbearing as a Franciscan monk, as 
humble as a lamb, and as sweet as honey; in a word, it 
would be difficult to find a better man. But let Mm have 
power behind him, then no one will be more arrogant and 
merciless. It is evident that God has given them stones 
for hearts. I have seen many different countries, and I 
have often witnessed a true knight spare another who was 
weaker, saying to himself: ‘ My name will not increase if 
I trample on this fallen foe.’ But at such a time a Knight 
of the Cross is implacable. Hold him by the throat; 
otherwise, woe to you! Such a man is that envoy. He 
desired not an apology, merely, but your humiliation also. 
I am glad he has fail^ to gratify Ms wish.” 
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They now approached the retinue, and joined the 
Princesses Court. The envoy of the Knights of the Cross, 
having observed them, at once assumed an expression of 
pride and disdain. They, however, merely ignored him. 
Zbyszko, who stood at Danusia's side, was telling her that 
from the hill one could see Krakow ;* while Macko related 
tales of the extraordinary strength of the Pan of Taczew, 
who had broken the spear in Zbyszko’s hand, as though it 
were a dry stem. 

«Bxit why did he break iti” asked a rybalt who stood 
near him. 

“ Because the boy attacked the German in sport,” replied 
Macko. 

The rybalt, being a noble, did not consider such an 
attack a joke, but seeing that Macko spoke lightly of it, he 
did not take it seriously either. 

The German glanced at Macko and Zbyszko, and 
presently realised that neither intended'to dismount, or, 
indeed, to pay any attention to him. Then a flash as of 
steel again gleamed in his eyes, and he immediately began 
to bid the Princess farewell. 

The Lord of Taczew could not refrain from deriding the 
German at the moment of his departure. 

^‘Go without fear, brave knight 1” he cried. “The 
country is now quiet, and no one will attack you except, 
perchance, some careless child.” 

“The customs of this country are strange,” answered 
Lichtenstein. “ But I sought your company, and not your 
protection. I shall expect to meet you again at the Court 
—^and elsewhere.” 

The last words rang with hidden menace, and Powala 
answered gravely: 

“If God permit 1” 

Having said this, he saluted and turned away. He then 
shrugged his shoulders, and said in an undertone, but loud 
enough to be heard by those who were near: 

“Barebonesl I could lift you from the saddle with the 
point of my spear, and hold you in the air fof the space of 
three Paternosters.” 

He began to talk to the Princess, with whom he was 
very well acquainted. He told her that the King had 
commanded him to keep order in the neighbourhood while 
so many wealthy guests were on their way to Krakow. 
He then told her of Zbyszko’s foolish conduct. But, having 
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concluded that there would be plenty of time to ask the 
Princess to protect Zbyszko, he did not lay any stress on 
the incident, not wishing to spoil the gaiety which pro- 
Tailed. The Princess laughed at the boy; while the 
others, having heard of the breaking of the spear, greatly 
admired the Lord of Taczew, especially as he had done 
the deed with one hand only. 

He, being not a little vain, was pleased by their praise. 
Presently he began to relate some of the exploits which 
had made his name famous, more particularly those which 
he had performed in Burgimdy, at the Co-urt of Philip the 
Bold. There, on one occasion, during a tournament, he 
seized an Ardenian knight, pulled him out of the saddle, 
and threw him into the air, although the knight was in 
full armour. Upon hearing this, they were all much 
amazed, except Mikolaj of Dlugolas. 

“ In these effeminate times,said he, there are no such 
strong men as there were when I was young. If a noble 
now happens to shatter a cuirass, to bend a crossbow 
without the aid of the crank, or to bend a broadsword 
between his hands, he considers himself to be a man of 
very great strength. But in times of yore even girls could 
do such deeds.^' 

“ I do not deny that formerly there were stronger folk,” 
answered Powala; '‘but even now there are some sturdy 
men. God did not stint me in strength, but I do not 
consider myself the strongest in this kingdom. Have you 
ever seen Zawissa of Garbowl He can surpass me.” 

“I have seen him. He has shoulders as broad as a 
rampart.” 

"And Dobko of Olesnica? Once, at the tournament 
given in Torun by the Knights of the Cross, he defeated 
twelve knights, to his own and our nation’s glory.” 

"But our Mazovian, Staszko Ciolek, was stronger, sir, 
than you or your Zawisza and Dobko. They say that he 
could take a peg made from green wood in Ms hand and 
press the sap out of it.” 

"I can pr6ss the sap out myself,” said Zbyszko. 

And before any one could ask him to prove it, he broke 
off a branch from a marby tree, which he prised so 
strongly that the sap began to ooze from it. 

" Ah, Jesus 1 ” exclaimed Ofka of Jarzombkow; " go not 
to the war. It would be a pity if such a one should 
perish before marriage,” 
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''It would, indeed, be a pitj,” replied Macko, suddenly 
becoming sorrowful. 

But Mikolaj of Dlugolas laugked, as did also the 
^rincess. The others, however, praised Zbyszko's 
trengfch; and as in those times might was appreciated 
nore than any other quality, the young girls cried out to 
)anusia; "Be glad!” And, indeed, she was glad, 
Ithough she could not then understand what benefit she 
!^as to receive from a piece of pressed wood. Zbyszko, 
aving forgotten all about the Knight of the Cross, now 
ppeared so haughty that Mikolaj of Dlugolas thought it 
roll to curb his pride. 

"There are still better men than you,” he said, "there- 
)re do not be so proud of your strength. I did not myself 
30 it, but my father was a witness of something much 
lore difficult, which happened at the Court of Charles, the 
loman Emperor. King Kazimierz went to visit him, and 
ith the King went many courtiers. Among these was 
taszko Ciolek, son of the Palatine Andrew, who was noted 
>r his strength. The Emperor began to boast that he 
ad a Czech who could strangle a bear. They had an 
chibition, and the Czech strangled two bears in succession, 
ur King, not wishing to be outdone, said: 'But he 
innot overcome my Ciolek.’ It was agreed that they 
lould fight in three days’ time. Many ladies and famous 
eights came, and the 'Czech and Ciolek grappled in the 
istle yard. But the contest did not last long. Hardly 
id they come together before Ciolek broke the backbone 
’ the Czech, crushed all his ribs, and left him dead, to the 
•eat glory of the King. Since that time they have called 
m 'Break-back.’” 

"How old was he?” asked Zbyszko. 

"He was but a youth,” answered Mikolaj. 

In the meantime, Powala of Taczew, while riding at the 
rincess’s right hand, bent towards her and told her the 
uth regarding the gravity of Zbyszko’s adventure, 
gging her to speak to the King in his behalf. The 
•incess, being fond of Zbyszko, jfeceived this news with 
dness, and was manifestly uneasy. 

"The Bishop of Krakow is a friend of mine,” said 
)wala. "I will ask him and the Queen also to intercede.” 
"If the Queen will consent to say but one word in his 
vour, not a hair shall fall from his head,” said Anna 
muta. "The King worships her for her piety and for 
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h.er dowry, and especially now, when the shame of sterility 
has been taken from her. But the King’s beloved sister, 
Princess Ziemowit, lives in Krahow; you must go to her 
besides. For my part, I will do an^bing I can; but the 
Princess is his own sister, while I am but his first cousin.” 

“ The King loves you ^so, Gracious Lady.” 

‘^Ah, but not so much,” she answered, with a certain 
sadness; for me a link, for her a whole chain j for me a 
fox skin, for her a sable. He loves none of his other 
relatives so dearly as he loves Alexandra.” 

Conversing in this fashion, they approached Krakow. 
The highway, which was crowded on the road from Tyniec, 
was stiU more crowded here. They met many countrymen 
going with their servants to the city. Some of them were 
on horseback, some travelled in carriages with their wives 
and daughters, anxious to see the long looked-for toumar 
ments. In certain places the road was crowded with 
merchants’ waggons, loaded with wax, grain, salt, fish, 
skins, hemp and wood. Others came from the city, con¬ 
taining cloth, barrels of ale, and different sorts of 
merchandise. Krakow could now be clearly seen. The 
King’s gardens, and the lords’ and burghers’ houses 
surrounded the city, while beyond these were the walls 
and towers of the churches. The nearer they approached 
the city, the denser grew the traffic, so that at the gates it 
was almost impossible to pass. 

“ What a city 1 ” said Macko. There is none other like 
it in all the world.” 

*^It is like a fair at all times,” answered one of the 
rybalts. “How long is it since you last were here, sir?” 

“Not since a very long time. It seems to me as 
wonderful now as when I saw it for the first time, for we 
have but just returned from a wild country.” 

“They say that Krakow has greatly grown since the 
time of King JagielLo.” 

This was, indeed, true. After the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania ascended the throne large tracts in that country 
and in Russia were opened to commerce, and, in conse¬ 
quence of this, the city had greatly increased in 
population, in wealth, and in buildings, and had, indeed, 
become one of the most important in the world. 

“ The cities of the Knights of the Cross are very 
beautiful also,” observed the other rybalt. 
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"If oDly we could capture one of theml” said Macko. 
" We should then obtain worthy booty.” 

But Powala of Taczew was thinking of other matters. 
His concern was for Zbyszko. The Pan of Taczew, fierce 
and implacable though he was in war, had nevertheless 
the heart of a dove within his valorous breast. He realised 
better than the rest what punishment awaited the of ender, 
and he pitied him. 

"I am considering,” said he again to the Princess, 
" whether we ought to tell the King of the incident or not. 
If the Knight of the Cross does not complain, there will bo 
no case; but if he should complain, perhaps it would 
be better to tell the King everything beforehand, so that 
his anger may be averted.” 

"If a Knight of the Cross has an opportunity to ruin 
some one, he will do so,” answered the Princess. 
"But I will tell that youth to join our Court. Perhaps 
the King will be more lenient to one of our courtiers.” 

She therefore called Zbyszko, who-, having had his 
position explained to him, leaped from his horse, kissed 
her hands, and declared his readiness to become one of 
her courtiers, not so much for the sake of his own safety 
as for the sake of being enabled to remain near Danusia. 

"Where will you stay?” asked Powala, of Macko. 

"At an inn.” 

" There -will be no room in any inn now.” 

"Then we will go to Amylej the merchant. He is an 
acquaintance of mine; perhaps he will let us pass the 
night in his house.” 

" Pray accept the hospitality of my house,” urged 
Powala. "Your nephew can stay with the rest of the 
Princesses courtiers in the castle; but it will be better for 
him not to be too near the King. You will be more 
comfortable and safe with me.” 

Macko had grown uneasy because Powala thought so 
much about their safety. He thanked them with gratitude, 
and they entered the city. But here both Macko and 
Zbyszko forgot aU danger for the time in the •‘presence of 
the wonders they now saw on every side. In Lithuania 
and on the frontier, they had only seen solitary casllcs, 
and the only city of any importance which they know 
was Wilno, a badly built and now ruined town. But hero 
many of the merchants^ houses wore more magniheont 
than the Grand Duke’s palace in Lithuania. In the streets 
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near tlie market-place there were many highly ornamented 
houses of red brick and of stone. These stood side by side 
like soldiers; some were broad, others narrow, but all 
were lofty, with vaulted halls, and had very often, the 
symbols of the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ or an 
image of the IMost Holy Yirgin over the doorway. There 
were certain streets where two rows of houses could bo 
seen with a road of paved stones between, and a strip of- 
blue sky overhead. Along both sides, as far as one could 
see, stretched long lines of shops. These were filled with 
the best foreign merchandise, and at this Maoko, 
accustomed to war and the capture of booty, looked with a 
longing eye. But the strangers were still more astonished 
at the sight of the public buildings—the church of Panna 
Ma.rya in the square; the hall of the broad-cloth 
merchants; the Town Hall, with its gigantic cellar, in 
which was sold ale from Swidnica; the countless other 
churches, the depdts of broad-cloth, the enormous 
“ mercatorium,'^ devoted to the use of foreign merchants; 
the building in which the public scales were kept, the bath¬ 
houses, the cooper works, was works, silver works, gold 
works, the breweries, and the mountains of barrels 
round the Schrotamto. Here, in a word, were riches 
which a man, unfamiliar with cities, even though the 
prosperous possessor of a castle, could never have 
imagined. 

Powala conducted Maoko and Zbyszko to his house, 
which was situated in the Street of Saint Anne, assigned 
a large room to them, recommended them to his shield- 
bearers, and then went ofi to the castle, from which he 
only returned for supper quite late at night. 

A few friends accompanied him, and they enjoyed a 
plentiful repast of meat and wine. The host alone was 
sorrowful. 

“ I have spoken to a canon, learned both in writing and 
the law,” he said to Macko, when at length the guests had 
departed. '‘An insult to an envoy, he says, is a capital 
offence. P»^ay God, therefore, that the Knight of the 
Cross may not complain.” 

Hearing this, both knights retired with sorrow in their 
hearts. Macko could not sleep, and, after lying awake in 
bed for a time, he said io his nephew* 

"Zbyszko!” 

"What?” 
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'' I have considered everything, and I greatly fear that 
they win execute you.” 

^^You think so?” asked Zbyszko in a sleepy voice. 
Thereupon he turned his face to the wall, and straightway 
fell sound asleep, so weary was he. 

The next day both the wlodykas of Bogdaniec wont 
with Powala to early mass in the Cathedral. On the way, 
Powala met many acquaintances, and among thorn several 
knights famous at home and abroad. Zbyszko looked on 
these with admiration, promising himself that, if he 
escaped death for the insult to Lichtenstein, ho would try 
to rival them in gallantry and in all other knightly virtues. 
One of these knights, Toporczyk, a relative of the 
castellan of Krakow, told them that Pope Boniface had 
accepted the King’s invitation tO' the christening, and that, 
although it was doubtful whether he would be able to 
come in person, he had authorised the envoy to stand as 
his proxy as godfather to the coming child. He had, 
moreover, asked that the name Boniface should be given 
to the child in proof of his special love for the King and 
Queen. 

There was some talk, also, of the arrival of the Hun¬ 
garian King, Sigismund. They expected him without fail, 
for, whether invited or not, he always came whenever there 
was an opportunity for feasting and tournaments. Of 
these he was very fond, for ho desii*ed to be famous the 
world over as a ruler, a singer, and tlie first among knights. 
Powala, Zawisa of Garbow, Jasko of Olestiica, Naszan, 
and others of the same rank, recalled with a smile- that, 
during Sigismund’s first visit, King Wladyslaw had 
requested them privately not to attack him very 
fiercely, but to spare the Hungarian guest, whoso vanity, 
f^ous throughout the world, had been known to make 
him weep when defeated. 

But the ^eatest interest anao-ng the Imights was excited 
by the afifairs of Prince Witold. Marvellous talcs wore told 
of the magnificence of the cradle, made of sterling silver, 
brought by the Lithuanian princes and nobles a present 
from Witold and his wife, Anna. Macko spoke of the 
great expedition proposed against the Tartars. It was 
then almost ready, and a great army had already gone 
eastward towards Bus. If this proved successful, it would 
extend the King’s supremacy over almost half the world, 
to the unlaiown Asiatic countries, the frontier of Persia, 
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and tlie shores of the Aral. Macko, who had formerly 
served under Witold, and knew his plans, spoke of the 
expedition so authoritatively and so eloquently, that even 
before the bells rang for mass, a large circle of curious 
listeners had gathered round about him. It was in reality, 
he observed, a question of a crusade. 

“Witold himself,’^ he continued, “although they call 
him Grand Duke, is actually only Viceroy, so that the 
renown will be the King’s. What glory it will be for the 
newly baptized Lithuanians, as well as for the might of 
Poland, when the united armies carry the iQross to those 
countries where, if they now mention the Saviour’s name 
at all, it is but to blaspheme it! When the Polish and 
Lithuanian annies restore Tochtamysh to the throne of 
Kapchak, he will acknowledge himself Hhe son’ of King 
Wladyslaw,* he has sworn to bow before the Cross with 
the whole of the Golden Horde.” 

The people listened to Macko with great attention; but 
many did not thoroughly understand what people Witold 
intended to help, or against whom he intended to fight. 
Some one therefore asked: 

“Tell us exactly—against whom is this war to be?” 

“Against whom?” replied Macko. “Against Timur 
the Lame!” 

Alter this there was a moment of silence. The eastern 
knights, it is true, had often heard the names of the 
Golden, the Blue, the Azovian, and of divers other 
Hordes; but their minds were not familiar with the civil 
wars of the Tartars. Nevertheless, there was not 
one man in Europe who had not heard of the terrible 
Timur the Lame, or Tamerlane. This name was 
heard in those days with no less fear than of 
old was the name of Attila. Timur was “ Lord 
of the World” and “Lord of the Ages”; the con« 
queror of twenty-seven states; the ruler of Muscovite 
Russia, of Siberia, and of China, as far as the Indies—of 
Bagdad, Isfahan, Aleppo-, and Damascus; his shadow fell 
upon the s&ids of Arabia and Egypt, and upon the waters 
of the Bosphorus in the Greek Empire. Timur, indeed, 
was the exterminator of mankind, the terrible builder of 
pyramids composed of human skulls; he was conqueror in 
every battle, the invuhierable “Lord of Bodies and of 
Souls.” 

Tochtamysh had been placed by him on the throne of 
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the Golden and the Blue Hordes, and acknowledged as 
son.” But when his sovereign authority extended 
from the Aral to the Crimea, over more lands than were 
contained in all the rest of Europe, the “son” desired to 
become an independent ruler. For this he was deposed 
from his throne with one finger of the terrible father, and 
he had escaped to the Governor of Lithuania and asked 
him for help. Witold decided to restore him to his 
throne, but to do this was to vie with the world-ruler, 
Timur the Lame. For these reasons his name greatly 
impressed the audience. 

“A difficult business, this,” said Kazko of Jaglow, one of 
the oldest knights, after a short silence. 

“And for a trifle,” added the prudent Mikolaj of 
Dlugolas. “What difierence will it make to us whether 
Tochtamysh or some Kiitluk rules over the sons of Belial 
who dwell beyond the tenth-land? ” 

“ Tochtamysh will embrace the faith of Christ,” 
answered Macko. 

“He may, or he may not. How can one trust dog- 
brothers who do not confess Christ ? ” 

“But we are ready to lay down our lives for Christ's 
name,” answered Powala. 

“And for knightly honour,” added Toporczyk, the 
relative of the castellan. “ There are some among us who 
will not go; but Spytko of Mielsztyn, the Lord Palatine, 
though he has a young and beloved wife, has already 
joined Prince Witold.” 

“ And no wonder,” said Jasko Naszan; “ for no matter 
how hideous a sin one may have upon one's soul, pardon 
and salvation are assured to* all who fight in such a war.” 

“ And everlasting fame,” added Powala of Taczew, “ Let 
us have a war, then, and the greater it be the better. 
Timur has conquered the world, and has twenty-seven 
states under his sway. It will be the greater honour to 
our nation if we can defeat him.” 

“Why not,” asked Toporczyk, “even Jihough he 
possessed a hundred kingdoms? Let others be afraid of 
him—^not usl You speak wisely. Let us but gather 
together ten thousand valiant spearmen, and we may 
sweep round the world.” 

“And what nation could conquer The Lame if not 
ours ? ” 

Thus the knights conversed. Zbyszko now regretted 
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that he had not gone with Witold to the wild steppes. 
When in Wilno, he had wished to see Krakow and its 
Courtj and to take part in the to'umaments. But now 
he feared lest he should find only disgrace' at Co-urt, while 
away on the steppes he would, at the worst, have met a 
glorious death. 

But the aged Kazko of Jaglow, who was a hxmdred 
years old, and possessed wisdom as great as his years^ 
discouraged the zealous knights. 

'"You are both rash and foolish!” said he. ‘'Is it 
possible that none of you have heard what Christ’s image 
has spoken to the Queen? She can see future events as 
if they were passing before her, and she has thus spoken.” 

Here he paused for a space, and shook his head, as if 
in forgetfulness. 

“Aha!” said he at length. “Now I remember. The 
Queen said that if every knight went with Prince Witold 
against the Lame Man, then would his heathenish power 
be broken. But all the knights cannot go, because of the 
faithlessness of Christian lords. We are not only obliged 
to guard our boundaries from the attacks of the Czechs 
and the Hungarians, but must also guard our lands from 
the attacks of the German Order, for w© can trust none 
of them. If, therefore, Witold should set out with only 
a handful of Polish warriors, then Timur the Lame, or his 
captains, with their innumerable hosts, will defeat us.” 

“ But we are at peace with them now,” said Toporczyk; 
“therefore the German Order will surely aid Prince 
Witold. The Knights of the Cross cannot act otherwise, 
if only for the sake of appearances, and to show the Holy 
Father that they are ready to fight the pagans. The 
courtiers say that KunO' von Lichtenstein came not entirely 
for the christening, but also to consult with the King.” 

“ Here he is 1 ” ecsolaimed Macko in svirprise. 

“ True! ” said Powala, turning his head. “ So help me 
God, it is he! He has not stayed long with the abbot.” 

“ He is in haste,” answered Macko gloomily. 

Kuno von Lichtenstein passed them. Macko and 
Zbyszko recognised him by the cross embroidered on his 
mantle; but he did not recognise either of them, inasmuch 
as he had only seen them before with their helms on. 
As he went by, he nodded to Powala of Taczew, and to 
Toporczyk; then, with his shield-bearers, he ascended the 
stairs of the Cathedral wilh a majestic and stately tread. 
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At that moment the bells resounded, frightening the 
flocks o-f doves from off the roof, and announcing that mass 
was about to begin. Macko and ZbyszkO', troubled at 
Lichtenstein^s hurried return, entered the church with the 
others. The elder wlodyka was very uneasy, but the 
younger man’s attention was attracted by the King’s 
Court. He was smTOunded by noblemen, famous in war 
and in council. Many of those by whose wisdom the 
marriage of the Grand Duke of Lithuania with 
the young and beautiful Queen of Poland had been 
planned and accomplished were now dead, but a few of 
them were still living, and on these all looked with the 
greatest respect. The young knight could not sufficiently 
admire the magnificent figure of Jasko of Tenczyn, the 
castellan of Krakow, in whose character sternness was 
united with dignity and honesty. He adiuired, too, the 
wise countenances of the counsellors and the courageous 
faces of the knights, whose hair, cut evenly over their 
foreheads, fell in long curls down their backs. He awaited 
the appearance of the King and the Queen with the 
greatest curiosity. He advanced towar^'s the stalls close 
to the altar, behind which he could see the red velvet 
cushions on which the King and Queen would kneel during 
mass. 

He had not long to wait. The King entered first, 
through the door of the vestry, and before it was possible 
to observe him carefully he had reached the altar. He 
had long, dishevelled hair; his face was tliin and shaven ; 
his nose was large and pointed; and about his mouth 
were wrinkles. His eyes were small, dark, and glistening. 
His face had a kind, but cautious look, like that of a 
man who,^ having risen by good fortune to a position far 
beyond his expectations, is obliged to take constant care 
that his actions correspond to his dignity, and is afraid 
of malicious criticism. This also was why a certain 
impatience was discernible both in his face and in his 
movements. It was very easy tO' perceive th#s»t his anger 
would be both sudden and terrible. He was that prince 
who, being angered by the deceit of the Knights of the 
Cross, had shouted after their envoy: 

^'Thou comest to me with a parchment, but I will come 
to thee with a spear! ” 

But now this natural vehemence was restrained by 
great and sincere piety. He set a good example, not only 
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to the recently conTerted Lithuanian princes, but even to 
the Polish lords, who had been Christians for generations. 
Often, for the greater mortification of the flesh, the King 
would kneel on the bare stones; often, raising his hands, 
he would hold them uplifted until they dropped with 
fatigue. He attended at least three masses every day. 
After mass, he would leave the church with a spirit 
soothed and gentle, as if he had just awakened from a 
peaceful slumber. The courtiers knew that this was the 
best time to ask him either for pardon or for favours. 

Queen Jadwiga, too, entered through the vestry door. 
Seeing her come in, the knights who stood near the stalls 
at once kneeled, although mass had not begun, voluntarily 
paying her homage as to a saint, and Zbyszko did likewise. 
No one in the assembly doubted that he really saw a 
saint, whose image would some time adorn the altars of 
the church. In addition to their respect for her as a 
queen, they almost worshipped her for her religious and 
holy life. It was reported that she could perform miracles. 
People said that she could cure the sick by touching them 
with her hand; that cripples who could not move their 
legs or arms were restored after putting on a dress which 
the Queen had worn. Trustworthy witnesses affirmed 
that, with their own ears, they had heard Christ speak 
to her from the altar. Foreign monarchs worshipped her 
on their knees, and even the Order of the Knights of the 
Cross respected her, and feared to offend her. Pope 
Boniface IX. called her the pious and chosen daughter 
of the Church. The world wondered at her deeds, for it 
knew that this child of the house of Anjou and the Polish 
Piasts, this daughter of the powerful Louis, a pupil of 
the most fastidious of Courts, and also on© of the most 
beautiful women on earth, had renounced her first love 
and her own happiness, and, though a queen, married a 
wild prince of Lithuania, in order to bring to the Cross, by 
his help, the last pagan nation in Europe. That which 
could not b© accomplished by the forces of all the 
Germans and a sea of bloodshed had been done by one 
word from her. Never did the glory of a disciple shine 
over a younger and more charming brow; never was 
apostleship united with a like self-denial; never was the 
beauty of a woman illumined by such angelic tenderness 
and such resigned repose. 

Minstrels sang of her in every European Court; knights 
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from the remotest countries came to Krakow to see this 

Queen of Poland”; her own people loved her as the 
apple of their eye, for the power and glory of the land 
had been increased by her marriage with JagieUo. Only 
one great sorrow hung over her and the nation: for long 
years this child of God had had no child. 

But this sorrow had passed away, and now the joyful 
news of God^s blessing on the Queen had sped like 
lightning from the Baltic to the Black Sea, even to the 
Carpathians, filling with joy all the peoples of this powerful 
kingdom. In all foreign Courts, except in the capital of 
the Teutonic Knights, the news was received with joy. 
In Rome a ^^Te Deum” was sung. In the provinces of 
Poland the belief was firmly established that anything the 
saintly lady asked of God would be granted. 

On this account, invalids came to beseech her to ask 
health for them; envoys came from the provinces and 
from other countries to ask that she should pray according 
to their need, either for rain, for fair weather for 
harvesting or gleaning, for abundant fishing in the lakes, 
or for game in the forests. 

Those knights living in castles on the frontiers who, 
following the customs of their German neighbours, had 
become robbers or waged war among themselves, put their 
swords in their scabbards at the command of the Queen, 
released their prisoners without ransom, restored the herds 
they had stolen, and clasped hands in friendship. Every 
sort of misery, every sort of poverty, crowded the gates 
of her castle in Krakow. Her pure spirit penetrated 
human hea^s, softening the hard lot of the serfs, the 
haughty pride of the lords, the unjust severity of the 
judges, and hovering over the whole country like a dove 
bearing happiness on its wings—^like an angel of justice 
^d peace. It was no wonder, then, that all awaited the 
day of blessing with anxious hearts. 

The Imights looked closely at the figure of the Queen, 
to see if they could ascertain how long they would be 
obliged to wait for the future heir to the throne. Bishop 
Wysz of Krakow, who was also the ablest physician in 
the country, and famous even abroad, had not yet 
announced when the delivery would take place. Some 
of the preparations had already been made, for it was 
then the custom to begin all festivals as early as possible, 
and to prolong them for weeks. The figure of the lady, 
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mdeed, although a little rounded, had retained until now 
all its grace. She was dressed with extreme simplicity. 
Having been brought up at a brilliant Court, and being 
more beautiful than any of the princesses of her time, 
she had been fond of costly fabrics, of chains, pearls, gold 
bracelets, and rings; but now, as for several years past, 
she not only wore the dress of a nun, but even covered her 
face, fearing that the thought of her beauty might arouse 
in her worldly vanity. It was in vain that Jagiello, 
learning of her condition, in a rapture of joy ordered that 
her sleeping apartment should be decorated with brocade 
and jewels. Having renounced all luxury, and remem¬ 
bering that the time of coniinement is often the time of 
death, she determined that it behoved her to receive the 
blessing which God had promised to send her, not in the 
midst of jewels, but in unostentatious humility. The 
gold and jewels, therefore, went to establish a college, 
and to send the newly converted Lithuanian youths to 
foreign universities. The Queen would only consent to 
change her monastic dress, and from the time that the 
hope of maternity was changed to actual certainty, she 
did not veil her face, thinking that the dress of a penitent 
was no longer seemly. 

All now gazed with love at that beautiful face, to which 
neither gold nor precious stones could add any charm. 
The Queen walked slowly from the vestry door towards 
the altar with uplifted eyes, holding in one hand a book, 
in the other a rosary. Zbyszko saw the lily-like face, the 
blue eyes, and the angelic features full of peace, tender¬ 
ness, and mercy, and his heart began to throb with 
emotion. He knew that according to God’s command it 
was his duty to love his King and Queen, and he did so in 
his own fashion; but now his heart overflowed with a 
great love, which did not come by command, but burst 
forth like a flame; it was filled, moreover, with a profound 
feeling of worship and humility, and with a desire for 
self-sacrifice^ The young wlodyka was impetuous; now, 
therefore, ho was instantly seized with a desire to show 
in some way the devotion and steadfastness of a knight 
on the Queen’s behalf, to accomplish some deed for 
her, to ride forth and conquer some one, and risk his 
own life for all. 

''I had better go with Kniaz Witold,” he said to 
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Mmself, “for how can I serve the saintly lady if there is 
no war here? ” 

He did not pause to think that one can serve in other 
ways as well as with sword, or spear, or axe; he was ready 
to attack alone the whole power o-f Timur the Lame, He 
longed to leap on his charger as soon as mass was done, 
and do something. But what? He did not know himself. 
He only knew that his hands trembled and burned, that 
his whole soul was on fire. 

He forgot the danger that threatened him. He even 
forgot Danusia, and when he remembered her, through 
hearing the children singing in the church, he felt that 
this love was something different. He had promised 
Danusia fidelity; he had promised her the conquest of 
thi*ee Germans, and his promise he would keep. But the 
Queen was above all other women. While thinking how 
many men he would fain kill for her, he had visions of 
countless suits of armour, helms, ostrich feathers, peacock 
plumes; yet these were not enough to satisfy his martial 
ardour. 

He regarded her fixedly, pondering with overllowing 
heart how he might honour her by prayer, for he thought 
that one could not make an ordinary prayer for a queen. 
He could say, “Pater noster, qui es in coelis, sanctificetur 
nomen tuum,” for a certain Franciscan monk had taught 
him this much in Wilno. It may be that the Franciscan 
himself did not know more, or-it may be that Zbyszko 
had forgotten, but it is certain that he could not recite 
the whole Paternoster. But now ho began to repeat the 
few words he knew, and in his soul he gave them this 
meaning: “Give our beloved lady good health, long life 
and great happiness, and watch over her more than over 
any other.’^ 

No more sincere prayer was uttered in the church that 
day, for it was said by one who knew that his life waa 
already forfeit to the law. 



CHAPTER V. 


After mass, Zbyszto thought that if he could but fall 
upon his knees before the Queen and kiss her feet, he 
would not care what might happen afterwards. But after 
the first mass, the Queen went to her apartments. Usually, 
she took no nourishment until noon, and she was not 
present at the festive breakfast, during which jugglers 
and fools appeared for the amusement of the King, The 
old Wlodyka of Dlugolas now came and summoned Zbyszko 
to the Princess. 

“You will serve Danusia and myself at table as my 
courtier,” said the Princess. “It may happen that you 
will please the King by some facetious word or deed, and 
the Knight of the Cross, if he recognise you, will not 
complain to the King, seeing that you serve me at the 
King's table.” 

Zbyszko kissed the Princess's hand. Then he turned to 
Danusia. Although more accustomed to battles than to 
the maamers of a Court, he plainly knew what was befitting 
a knight when he beholds the lady of his thoughts in the 
morning, for he drew back, and, assuming an expression 
of surprise and making the sign of the cross, exclaimed: 

“ In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost!” 

“Why do you make the sign of the cross, Zbyszko, 
seeing that mass is over? ” asked Danusia, looking at him 
with her blue eyes. 

“Because your beauty has increased so much since last 
night that f am astonished 1 ” 

Mikolaj of Dlugolas, who did not like the new foreign 
customs of chivalry, shrugged his shoulders and said: 

“Lose no time talking to her of her beauty! She 
is only a shrub that has hardly yet grown out of the 
groxmd.” 

At this, Zbyszko looked at him rancorously. 
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" Have a care about calling ber a shrub,” said he, turning 
pale with anger. ^'Were you but younger, I would 
instantly challenge you, and would fight until one of us 
were slain! ” 

‘'Be silent, beardless boyl I can manage you even 
to-day.” 

“Be silent,” said the Princess. “Instead of thinking 
of the danger threatening you, you seek only to quarrel I 
I should prefer to have a more steadfast knight for 
Danusia. If you wish to froth, go where you please; we 
do not need you here.” 

Zbyszko felt abashed at the Princess’s words, and began 
to beg forgiveness. But he resolved that, if Pan Mikolaj 
of Dlugolas had a grown son, he would one day challenge 
him; assuredly, he could not forgive Mikolaj for calling 
Danusia a shrub. However, he determined to remain 
quiet while in the King’s castle, and not to provoke 
anyone, unless in the case of absolute necessity. 

The blowing of horns announced that brealdfast was 
ready, and the Princess Anna, taking Danusia by the 
hand, went to the King’s apartments, where the lay 
dignitaries and the knights stood awaiting her arrival. 
Princess Ziemowita, being the King’s sister, entered first. 
Soon the hall was filled with guests, dignitaries, and 
knights. The King was seated at the upper end of the 
table, having near him Wojciech Jastrzembiec, Bishop 
of Krakow. The Bishop, although inferior in rank to the 
others wearing mitres, was seated at the right hand of 
the King, for he was the Pope’s envoy. The two Princesses 
took the next places. Near Anna Danuta, Jan, the 
former Archbishop of Gniezno, was comfortably seated 
in a large chair. Zbyszko had Ixeard of him at the Court 
of Prince Witold, and now, standing behind the Princess 
and Danusia, he recognised the Archbishop by his abundant 
hair, which, being curled, made his head look like a 
“kropidlo,” or sprinkling-brush of shavings. At the 
Courts of the Polish princes, he was dways called 
“Kropidlo,” for this reason; and the Knights of the Cross 
further gave him the name of “ Grapidla.” He was noted 
for his gaiety and the lightness of his manners. Having 
been nominated to the Archbishopric of Gniezno against 
the wishes of the King, he took possession of it by armed 
force, and for this act he was deprived of his rank. He 
then joined the Knights of the Cross, who gave him the 
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barren Bishopric of Kamienieo in Pomerania. Thereupc 
be concluded that it was better to be friendly with t 
mighty King, and, craving his pardon, he returned to 1 
own country, and was now awaiting a vacancy, in t 
hope of being permitted to fill it by the kind-heart 
sovereign. As the future proved, this hope was n 
misplaced. In the meantime, he was trying to win ba 
the King’s heart by his gay and sportive demeanoi 
But he still favoured the Knights of the Cross. Even no 
at the Court of Jagiello, where he was not very warm 
received by the dignitaries and knights, he sought t' 
Knight of Lichtenstein’s company, and gladly sat by hi 
at table. 

Zbyszko, standing behind the Princess’s chair, was 
near to Lichtenstein that he might have touched him wi 
his hand. His fingers, indeed, began to twitch, but ] 
overcame his impetuosity, and did not permit hims« 
to entertain any evil thoughts. He could not, howev€ 
refrain from looking eagerly at Lichtenstein’s head sa 
shoulders, and trying to decide whether he would ha 
a hard fight with him if they should meet either durii 
the war or in single combat. He concluded that it wou 
be no dijQ&cult task to conquer the German. The Knighi 
shoulders, indeed, appeared massive beneath the gr< 
broad-cloth of his dress, but, nevertheless, he was only 
weakling compared with many of the ^ghts who s 
at the King’s table. At these Zbyszko looked wii 
admiration and envy. But his attention was now attract< 
by the actions of the King, who, at this moment, gather< 
his hair with his fingers and pushed it behind his ear 
as if impatient that the breakfast was not served. For 
moment his eyes rested on ZbyszkO', and at this the your 
knight felt not a little apprehensive lest he should 1 
obliged to face the anger of the King. This was the fir 
time he had thought seriously of the consequences of h 
adventure. 

The German knight did not know that the youth wl 
had attacked him so boldly on the highway was now « 
near. The breakfast began. Meanwhile, Ciaruszek, tl 
fool, sitting on a chair by the doorway, began to imitai 
the singing of a nightingale, of which the King was vei 
fond. Then another jester made the round of the tab! 
stopping behind the guests to imitate the buzzing of 
bee, which he did so well that some of them began t 
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defend their heads from attack. Seeing this, the others 
burst into laughter. Zbyszko had served the Princess and 
Danusia diligently; but when Lichtenstein began to clap 
his bald head, he again forgot his danger, and laughed. 
Jamont, a yoxmg Lithuanian prince, who was standing 
beside him, also laughed very heartily. The knight having 
at length found out his mistake, put his hand in his 
pocket, and, turning towards Bishop Kropidlo, spoke a 
few words in German. The Bishop immediately repeated 
them in Polish. 

“ The noble lord,” he said, turning towards the fool, 
“ will give you two marks ; only do not buzz too near, for, 
though one drives away bees, the drones arc killed.” 

The fool took the two marks given him by the knight, 
and, taking advantage of the licence granted to fools at 
aU courts, answered: 

There is plenty of honey in the province of Dobrzyn*; 
that is why it is beset with the drones. Drive them off, 
King Wladyslaw! ” 

‘‘Here is a penny from me, because you have said a 
clever thing,” said Kropidlo; “but remember that those 
drones from Marienburg by which Dobrzyn is beset have 
stings, and it is dangerous to climb the trees to the 
beehives.” 

“ Pshaw! ” exclaimed Zyndram of Maszkow, the sword- 
bearer of Krakow, “one can smoke them out! ” 

“With what?” 

“With powder.” 

“Or out down the beehives with an axe,” added the 
gigantic Paszko Zlodziej of Biskupice. 

Then Zbyszko’s heart leaped with joy, for such words, 
he thought, must betoken war. Kuno von Lichtenstein 
understood what was said, for, during his long sojourn in 
Torun and Chelmno, he had learned the Polish tongue, 
although he was too proud to use it. But now, irritated 
by the words of Zyndram of Maszkow, he looked sharply 
at him with his grey eyes. 

“We shall see,” he said. * 

“ As our fathers saw at Plowcef and at Wilno,” answered 
Zyndram. 

“ Pax vobiscum I ” exclaimed Kropidlo. “ Pax, pax 1 If 

* Unlaydully seized by the Knights of the Cross, 
tin this battle the Knights of the Cross wore elefoated. 
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only Mikolaj of Kurow mil give up Ms Kujawian bishopric, 
and his Majesty will but graciously appoint me in his 
place, I will preach you so beautiful a sermon on love 
between Christian nations, that you will all sincerely 
repent. Hatred is nothing but ^ignis,’ and ‘ignis infer- 
nalis ’ at that; so dreadful a fire that one cannot extinguish 
it with water, but must pour wine upon it. Give us some 
wine! We will pass to dissipation, as the late Bishop 
Zawisza of Kurozwenki used to say. Give us some wine, 
and may love blossom among Christians 1 ” 

“ Among true Christians,” added Kuno von Lichtenstein 
with emphasis. 

“ What? ” exclaimed the Bishop Wysz of Krakow, raising 
his head; “are you not now in an ancient Christian 
kingdom? Are not our churches older than yours in 
Marienburg ? ” 

“ As for that, I do not know,” returned the Knight, 

The King was especially sensitive when any question 
touching Christianity arose. To him it seemed that the 
Knight had meant to make an allusion to himself; 
therefore Ms cheeks flushed suddenly and Ms eyes began 
to sparkle. 

“ What I ” he roared in a deep voice, “ am not I a 
Christian king?” 

“ Sire, the kingdom calls itseK Christian,” coolly 
answered the Knight, “but its customs are pagan.” 

At this arose many angry knights, all powerful and 
famous, victors in many battles and tournaments. Alter¬ 
nately red and pale with wrath, and gnashing their teeth, 
they cried: 

“ Woe to us 1 The fellow is a guest, and we cannot 
challenge him!” 

Zawisza Czamy Sulimczyk, the most famous among 
the famous, “the exemplar of knighthood,” as he was 
called, turned to Lichtenstein, with a frown upon Ms brow. 

“I do not acknowledge you, Kuno,” he said. “How 
can you, a knight, insult a mighty nation, knowing that, 
as an envoy, you cannot be punished for it ? ” 

But Kuno calmly bore the threatening look. 

“ Our Order,” he answered slowly and precisely, “ before 
it came to Prussia, fought in Palestine; even there the 
Saracens respected envoys. But in your country you do 
not respect them; and for this reason I have called your 
customs pagan.” 
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At these words the uproar increased. Round the table 
again were heard shouts of ^‘Woel Woe!^^ 

But the shouts subsided when the King, who was now 
furious, clapped his hands in Lithuanian fashion. Then 
the venerable Jasko Topor of Tenczyn, the castellan of 
Krakow, who was dreaded because of the importance of 
his office, arose and said gravely: 

"‘Noble knight of Lichtenstein, if you, an envoy, have 
been insulted, speak, and severe punishment will speedily 
be meted out.^^ 

“ Such a thing would have happened in no' other 
Christian country,^' answered Kuno-. “Yesterday, on the 
road to Tyniec, I was attacked by one of your knights, 
and although he might very easily have recognised by 
the cross on my mantle who I was, he made an attempt 
upon my life.” 

Zbyszko, on hearing these words, became very pale, 
and glanc^ involuntarily at the King, whose anger was 
terrible. 

“Can this be possible?” said Jasko of Tenczyn in 
surprise. 

“Ask the Pan of Taczew, who was a witness of the 
incident,” answered the envoy. 

All eyes now turned towards Powala, who stood 
gloomily for a while, and with lowered eyes. 

“ Yes,” he said at length, “ it is so! ” 

“ Shame! Shame! ” shouted all the knights on hearing 
this. “Let the earth devour such a man!” 

To mark their sense of the outrage, some of them began 
to beat their breasts, while others, not knowing what to 
do, struck the silver dishes. 

“Why did you not kill him?” cried the King. 

“Because his head belongs to the Court,” answered 
Powala. 

“Have you thrown him into prison?” asked' Topor of 
Tenczyn the oasteUan. 

“No. He is a wlodyka, and swore upon hi^s knightly 
honour that he would again appear.” * 

“ But he will not appear 1 ” exclaimed Kuno ironically, 
raising his head. 

At that moment a youthful voice sounded behind the 
Knight. 

“I did itl” Zbyszko exclaimed. “I, Zbyszko of 
Bogdaniecl” 

F 
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At these words the knights made a sudden rush towards 
the unhappy Zbyszko, but they were stopped by a threat¬ 
ening gesture from the King, whose voice roared with rage, 
like the rumbling of carriage-wheels rolling over stones. 

^^Cut off his head! Cut off his headl Let the Knight 
send it to Marienburg to the Grand Master! ” 

“ Seize him, Jamontl ” he cried to the young Lithuanian 
prince standing near. 

The terrified Jamonb laid his trembling hands on 
Zbyszko’s shoulders. But the white-bearded castellan of 
Krakow, Topor of Tenczyn, raised his hand as a sign 
that he desired to speak. 

“ Gracious King,^’ he said, when all were silent, let this 
Komthur be assured that not only your Majesty's righteous 
anger, but our laws, will punish with death anyone who 
insults an envoy. Otherwise, he may well think that there 
are no Christian laws in this country. To-morrow I will 
judge the offender.” 

The last words he said calmly, and as if no one could 
challenge his decision. Then, turning to Jamont, he said: 

“ no nfiu e him in the tower. As for you, Pan of Taczew, 
you will be a witness.” 

“I will speak to the offence committed by the lad,” 
answered Powala, looking at Lichtenstein. 

He is right 1 ” immediately said some knights. “ He is 
only a boy. Why should the shame be put upon us all ? ” 

There was a moment of silence, and angry looks were 
cast at the Knight. Meanwhile, Jamont conducted 
Zbyszko to the courtyard of the castle, and there entrusted 
him to the archers. In his young heart, Jamont pitied the 
prisoner, and this pity was increased by a natural hatred 
of all Germans. Neveirtheless, he was a Lithuanian, and 
accustomed to fulfil blindly all the commands of the Grand 
Duke. 

''Do you know what I should do if I were in your 
placer' he whispered to the young prisoner with kindly 
persuasion^- being himself afraid of the Ewing's wrath. 
"I should hang myself! It would, indeed, be best. 
The King is very angry, and they will cut off your head. 
Why should you not make him glad? Hang yourself, 
friend. Such is the custom of this country.” 

" Hang myseK 1 ” exclaimed the young wlodyka, who 
had not immediately xmderstood these words. “They 
have baptized you, but your heathen skin is still on you. 
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Do you not know that it is a sin for a Christian to kill 
himself 1” 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It is, or it is not, according to the motive. And they 
will cut off your head just the same.” 

These words angered Zbyszko, and he wondered whether 
it would not be fitting to challenge the Prince to fight 
either on horseback or on foot, with swords or with acces; 
but he instantly stifled his desire. He bent his head, 
and, surrounded by the archers, silently entered the 
tower. 

Meanwhile, the attention of all in the dining-hall was 
directed to Danusia, who had turned pale through fear. 
At first, she stood motionless, like a wax figure in some 
church, but when she heard that they would execute 
ZbyszkO’, she was seized with an overwhelming grief; her 
mouth quivered, and she began to cry so piteously that 
aU faces were turned towards her, and the King himself 
asked: 

“What is the matter?” 

“Gracious King!” answered the Princess Anna, “she 
is the daughter of Jurand of Spychow, and this unhappy 
knight had made a vow to her. He had vowed to tej^ three 
peacock plumes from the helmets of the Germsms, and 
having observed such a crest on the helmet of this 
Komthur, he imagined that God Himself had sent him the 
Knight of the Cross. He did not attack him, my lord, 
in malice, but in foolishness. Be merciful, therefore, and 
do not punish him—^we beseech you on our knees I ” 

Having said this, she arose, and taking Danusia by 
the hand, hastened with her towards the King, who, 
seeing this, began to retire. But both kneeled before 
him, and Danusia cried: 

“ Forgive Zbyszko, most gracious King, forgive 
Zbyszko 1 ” 

Then, moved by fear, she hid her fair head in the folds 
of the Bang’s robe, kissed his knees, and trembled like 
a leaf. Anna Ziemowitowa kneeled on the other side, 
and clasping her hands, looked at the King, on whose face 
great perplexity was visible. He retired towards the chair, 
but did not repulse Danusia. 

“Do not trouble me! ” he cried, waving his hands. 
“The youth is guilty. He has brought disgrace on the 
whole country. He must be executed! ” 
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But the girl’s hands clung closer and closer to his knees. 

“ Forgiye Zbyszko, gracious King, forgive Zbyszko! 
the child stiU cried more and more pitifully. 

‘‘Jurand of Spychow is a famous knight, and a cause 
of awe unto the Germans! ” the voices of some among 
the knights were now heard to exclaim. 

''And the youth fought bravely at Wilnol” added 
Powala. 

But the King, though he pitied Danusia, excused himself 
further. 

"He is not guilty towards me,” he declared, "and it 
is not I who may forgive him. Let the envoy of the 
Order be the first to pardon him, then will I pardon him 
also; but if the envoy refuse, then he must die.” 

" Forgive him, sir 1 ” exclaimed both of the Princesses. 

" Forgive, forgive I ” repeated the voices of the knights. 

Kuno closed his eyes, and sat with uplifted head, as ii 
delighting to see the Princesses and such famous knights 
entreating him. But his expression soon changed; he 
bowed his head, crossed his hands over his breast, and, 
from being a proud man, assumed the air of a humble one. 

"Christ, our Saviour,” he said in a soft, mild voice, 
"forgave His enemies, and even the malefactor on the 
Cross.” 

“ Here, indeed, is a true knight! ” said Bishop Wysz. 

" He is, he is! ” exclaimed the knights. 

" How can I refuse to forgive,” continued Kuno, " being 
not only a Christian, but also a monk? I therefore forgive 
him, with all my heart, as a servant and friar of Christ.” 

" Honour to him I ” cried Powala of Taczew. 

" Honour, honour I ” repeated all the others. 

"But,” continued the Knight, "I am come here among 
you as an envoy, and I carry in my person the majestj? 
of my whole Order, which is Christ’s Order. Whosoevei 
ofiends me, therefore, offends the Order; and whoso 
ever offends the Order offends Christ Himself. And sc 
grievous an offence, I, in the presence of God and the 
people, have no power to forgive. If your law does nol 
punish this wrong, then let it be known unto all Christiar 
lords!” 

There was profound silence at these words. After z 
time, there was heard only the gnashing of teeth, the 
heavy breathings of the knights’ suppressed wrath, anc 
the sobbing of Danusia. 
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Wlien evening had come, all hearts were in sympathy 
with Zbiyszko. Those very knights who had been ready 
in the morning to cut him in pieces, were now considering 
how they might best help him. The Princesses determined 
to see the Queen, and to beseech her to prevail upon 
Lichtenstein to withdraw his complaint, or, if necessary, 
to write to the Grand Master of the Order, asking him 
to command Kuno to abandon the plaint. This seemed 
to her to be the best plan, inasmuch as Jadwiga was held 
in such unusual respect that, should the Grand Master 
refuse to grant her request, it would anger the Pope and 
all the Christian lords. But he was not likely to refuse, 
for Konrad von Jungingen was a peaceable man. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Bishop Wysz of Krakow, who was also the 
Queen's physician, forbade them to say even a word about 
the affair to the Queen. 

^^She can never bear to hear of death sentences,” he 
said, and she takes even the matter of a mere robber's 
death too seriously; she would be much more troubled 
were she to hear that this young noble has hope of 
obtaining mercy through her. Any such anxiety would 
make her seriously ill, and her health is of more worth 
to the whole kingdom than are ten knightly heads.” 

He concluded by saying, moreover, that if anyone 
should dare, notwithstanding what he had said, to disturb 
the Queen, on that person he himself would cause the 
King's anger to fall, and would have him excommunicated 
besides. 

Both Princesses were frightened at so strong a menace, 
and determined to be silent before the Queen, but to 
beseech the King until he showed mercy. The whole 
Court and all the knights sympathised with Zbyszko. 
Powala of Taczew declared that he would not refrain 
from telling the whole truth; but that, at the same time, 
he would also speak in favour of the youth, for the whole 
affair^ was only an instance of youthful impetuosity. 
Notwithstanding this, all were aware, as, ^deed, the 
castellan, Jasko of Teno 2 yn, had declared, that if the 
Knight of the Cross proved unrelenting, the severe penalty 
of the law must be executed. 

For this reason, the knights were the more indignant 
against Lichtenstein. They thought, and even said 
frankly. ‘'He is an envoy, and cannot be called into the 
lists; but when he returns to Marienburg, God will not 
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permit Mm to die a natural death.” Nor were the 
talldng idly, for a belted knight was not permitte 
to utter a single unmeaning word, and the knight wh 
yowed anytMng was bound either to accomplish hi 
vow or perish in the attempt. Powala was the mor 
implacably angry, because he had a beloved daughter c 
Danusia^s age in Taczew, and the sight of the girTs tear 
made his rough heart tender. 

That same day, therefore, he visited Zbyszko in M 
underground oeU, recommended Mm to have hope, an 
told him concerning the prayers of the Princesses, an 
also of Danusia^s tears. When Zbyszko learned how th 
damsel had thrown herself on Ms behalf at the King^ 
feet, he was moved to tears, and longed to express hi 
gratitude. 

Ah 1 ” he said, wiping Ms eyes with Ms hand, “ ma 
God bless her, and pernoit that I may soon be at liberty t 
engage again in combat for her sake, either on horsebacl 
or on foot. I did not promise her Germans enough! T' 
such a lady I should have vowed as many Germans as sh 
herself has years. If the Lord Jesus will but release m 
from tMs tower, I will not deal niggardly with her! An^ 
he raised his eyes, fuU of gratitude. 

“ Better first promise some gift to the Church,” advise 
the Pan of Taczew. If your promise be pleasing, you wi] 
smely soon be free. Now, listen! Your xmcle has see 
Lichtenstein, and I will go to him also. It can be n* 
shame for you to ask Ms pardon, since you are in th 
wrong; and then it is not of Lichtenstein, but of ai 
envoy, that you crave pardon. Are you ready?” 

“Yi^en such a knight as your Grace tells me it i 
fitting,” answered Zbysako, “ I will do so. But if he shouL 
require me to ask pardon in the same fashion as he aske* 
us on the road from Tyniec, then they may rather cut oi 
my head. My uncle will remain, and he will be m; 
avenger when the envoy's mission is at an end.” 

'‘We must first hear what he says to Macko,” answerer 
Powala. 

Macko had indeed been to see the German; but h 
returned from him as gloomy as th© night itself, an< 
went directly to the King, to whom he was presented b; 
the castellan. The King, now quite appeased, receive* 
Macko kindly, and when the kuight kneel^ before him h 
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iminediately bade the suppliant arise, asking what he 
desired. 

Gracious lord/^ said Macko, '"where there has been 
offence there must also be punishment, otherwise there 
would be no law in the world. But in this offence I also 
am guilty, for I did not try to restrain the natural 
impetuosity of the youth, my nephew. I eyen praised him 
for it. It is my fault, gracious King, seeing that I have 
often said to him: ' Cut first, then look to see whom you 
have hurt.^ But what is right in war is wrong at Court I 
My kinsman. Sire, is a man as pure as gold, and the last of 
our house.” 

" He has brought shame upon me and upon my 
kingdom,” said the King. " Shall I then be gracious to 
him for that?” 

Macko was silent, for the thought of Zbyszko over¬ 
powered him with grief. 

"I did not know before that I loved him so well,” he 
said in a broken voice, after a long silence. " I only know 
it now that misfortune has come. I am old, and he is the 
last of our house. If he perish, we perish with him. 
Merciful lord and King, have pity upon our family I ” 

Here Macko kneeled again, stretching out his arms, 
wasted with war. 

“We defended Wilno,” he said at last, with tears. “God 
granted us honest booty. To whom now shall I bequeath 
it? If the Knight demands a sentence, it must be done. 
Only permit me to be the one to suffer it. What is life 
to me without Zbyszko? He is still young; let him 
redeem the land and beget children, as God has ordered 
men to do. The Knight will not inquire whose was the 
head that was out off. There need be no shame upon our 
family. It is hard for a man to die; but it is better that 
one man perish than that a family should be utterly 
destroyed.” 

Thus speaking, he embraced the King^s knees, while 
the King himself was forced to blink his ^es rapidly, 
which, with him, was a sign of emotion. 

“ It cannot be,” he said at length. “ I cannot condemn 
to death a belted knight. It cannot be! It cannot be 1 ” 

“And, besides, it would be an injustice,” added the 
castellan. “ The law must crush the guilty, but the law is 
not a monster which looks not to see whose blood is shed. 
And you must think what shame would come upon your 
family,” he continued, addressing Macko, “ if your nephew 
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consented to your proposal. It -would be considered a 
disgrace, not only to Kim, but to bis children also.’^ 

He would not consent,” Macko replied; but if it were 
done without his knowledge, he would avenge me, even as 
I, if I live, have sworn to avenge him.” 

“ Hal ” said Jasko of Tenczyn, “persuade the Knight of 
the Cross to withdraw the complaint.” 

“I have asked him,” said Macko. 

“And what,” asked the King, raising his head, “what 
did he sayl” 

“ His only answer was: ^ Yon ought to have asked for 
pardon on the road to Tyniec. Then you would not, and 
I will not now.’ ” 

“ And why did not you do so upon the road ? ” said the 
King. 

“ Because he required us to dismount and ask his pardon 
on foot.” 

The King threw back his hair behind his ears, and began 
to say something, when a courtier entered to announce 
that the Knight of Lichtenstein begged for an audience. 

On hearing this, Jagiello looked first at Jasko of 
Teno 2 yn, then at Macko. He ordered them to remain, 
with the hope, perhaps, that he might take advantage 
of this opportunity and, by using his knightly authority, 
bring the affair to an end. Meanwhile, the Knight had 
entered, and was bowing before the King. 

“Gracious lord,” said Lichtenstein, “here is a written 
complaint touching the insult I have suffered in your 
kingdom.” 

“Address your complaint to him,” answered the King, 
pointing towards Jasko of Tenczyn. 

“ I know neither your laws nor your Courts,” answered 
the Knight, looking directly into the King’s face. “ I only 
know that an envoy of the Order can complain only to 
the King.” 

Jagiello’s small eyes flashed with impatience. He 
stretched out his hand, however, and accepted the parch¬ 
ment, whiciThe handed at once to Jasko of Tenczyn. The 
castellan unfolded it and began to read; but the further 
he read the more perplexed and sad his face became. 

“ Sir,” said he at last, “ you seek the life of this lad, as 
though he were a danger to the whole of your Order. Is it 
possible that the Knights of the Cross can be afraid even 
of children?” 
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“The Knights of the Cross fear no one,” answered the 
Komthur proudly. 

“Especially God,” added the old castellan. 

Next day, before the Court of the castellan, Powala of 
Taczew testified to everything that could mitigate the 
nature of ZbyszWs ofience. But in vain did he attribute 
the deed to youthfulness and lack of experience; in vain 
did he declare that many an older man, had he made the 
same vow, and prayed for its fulfilment, and then suddenly 
perceived in front of him such a crest, might also have 
thought it the work of God's providence. But there was 
one thing that the worthy knight could not deny—^that, 
had it not been for him, Zbyszko's spear would have 
pierced Lichtenstein's breast. Kuno had brought into 
Court the same armour which he had worn that day. It 
appeared to be so thin that Zbyszko, with his great 
strength, would have pierced it through and killed the 
envoy had not Powala of Taczew prevented him. Zbyszko 
was then asked if he intended to kill the Knight of the 
Cross, and he could not deny it. 

“ I warned him from afar,” said he, “ to point his lance; 
and had he shouted in reply that he was an envoy, I 
should not have attacked him.” 

These words greatly pleased the knights, who, out of 
sympathy for the lad, were present in great numbers. 

“TrueI Why did he not reply*?” many voices were 
immediately heard to say. 

But the castellan's face remained severe and gloomy. 
Ordering those present to be silent, ho meditated for a 
while, and then looked sharply at Zbyszko. 

“ Can you swear, by the Passion of our Lord,” he asked, 
“ that you saw neither the mantle nor the cross *? ” 

“ No,” answered Zbyszko, “ I cannot. Had I not seen 
the cross, I should have thought he was one of our 
knights, and I would not have attacked one of them.” 

“And how was it possible to find any Knight of the 
Cross near Krakow, except an envoy, or *one of his 
retinue? ” 

To this Zbyszko did not reply, for there was nothing to 
be said. It was clear to all that, if the Pan of Taczew had 
not interposed, they would at that moment have had before 
them not the armour of the envoy, but the envoy himself, 
with pierced breast—an eternal disgrace to the Polish 
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nation. Eyen those, therefore, who sympathised with 
Zbyszko with all their souls, well understood that he could 
not expect a mild sentence. After a time, indeed, the 
castellan himself said: 

“As you did not stop to think whom you were attack¬ 
ing, and you did it without anger, therefore our Saviour 
will forgive you. But you had better commit yourself to 
the Most Holy Lady, for the law cannot condone your 
offence.’^ 

Upon hearing this, Zbyszko, although he expected some 
such words, turned somewhat pale. But presently he 
shook his long hair. 

“ It is God’s will,” he said, making the sign of the cross. 
“ I cannot help it I ” 

Then he turned to Macko and looked significantly 
towards Lichtenstein, as if recommending him to his 
kinsman’s memory. His uncle expressed by an answering 
nod that he had understood and would remember. 
Lichtenstein also understood the Took and the nod, and, 
though he was as courageous in fight as he was implacable 
in hate, a cold shiver ran through him, so terrible and 
ill-omened was the face of the old warrior. Between 
himself and that knight, the Knight of the Cross well 
knew, it would henceforth be a question of life or death. 
He knew that even had he desired to avoid the combat, 
he could not do so, and that, when his mission was 
ended, they should meet at Marienburg. 

The castellan, meanwhile, went to the adjoining room 
to dictate the sentence to his secretary. During this 
interruption, some of the knights approached the 
German. 

“May you receive a more merciful sentence from your 
Judge on the great Day of Judgment 1” said they to him 
in their anger. 

Lichtenstein, however, cared only for the opinion of 
Zawisza, who was noted all over the world for his knightly 
deeds, his knowledge of the laws of chivalry, and his great 
exactness in keeping them. In the most entangled affairs 
in which any question of knightly honour was involved, 
men came to him even from distant lands, and no one had 
ever disputed his decisions. 

Lichtenstein, therefore, approached this knight as if 
seeking to justify himself for his deadly grudge. 

“The Grand Master himself, with the chapter, might 
show him clemency,” said he, “ but I cannot.” 
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“ Your Grand Master has nothing to do with our laws; 
only our King can show clemency to our people, not he,” 
answered Zawisza. 

“ I, as his envoy, was forced to insist upon punishment.” 

“You were first a knight, Lichtenstein,” he replied 
gravely, “ and afterwards an envoy 1 ” 

“You think, then, that I have acted against honour?” 

“Do you not know our books of chivalry? Do you not 
know that they order us to imitate at once two animals, 
the lamb and the lion? Which one of the two have you 
imitated in this case?” 

“ You are not my judge I ” 

“You asked me if you had committed an ofience, and I 
have answered as I think.” 

“Yours is a hard answer,” returned Lichtenstein, “and 
one which I cannot swallow.” 

“ Your own malice, and not mine, will choke you.” 

“ But Christ will put it to my account, that I cared more 
for the dignity of the Order than for your praise.” 

“ Christ will judge us all.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the re¬ 
appearance of the castellan and the secretary. Every one 
waited in silence, for all knew that the sentence 
would be a severe one. The castellan sat at the table, and, 
having taken a Crucifix in his hand, ordered Zbyszko to 
kneel. 

The secretary then began to read the sentence in Latin. 
It was the sentence of death. “ God be merciful to me, a 
sinner 1” said Zbysizko, when the reading was over, 
striking himself several times on the breast. 

He then arose and threw himself into the arms of Macko, 
who kissed his head and his ^es. 

In the evening of the same day, at the four corners of 
the market-place, a herald announced with the sound of 
trumpets to the knights, guests, and burghers assembled, 
that the noble Zbyszko of Bogdaniec was sentenced by the 
Castellan’s Court to be beheaded by the sword. 

Macko, however, succeeded in obtaining a*dolay of the 
execution ; this was readily granted, because in those days 
prisoners were allowed ample time to dispose of their 
property, and to reconcile their souls to God. Even 
Lichtenstein himself had no wish to insist upon the early 
execution of the sentence, for he knew that, so long as he 
obtained satisfaction for the offended majesty of the Order, 
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it would be impolitic to estrange the powerful monarch to 
whom he had been sent, not only to take part in the 
solemnities of the christening, but also tO' conduct negotia¬ 
tions concerning the,province of Dobrzyn. But the chief 
reason for the delay was the Queen’s health. Bishop Wysz 
was anxious that the execution should not take place 
before her delivery, rightly thinking that it would be 
difficult to conceal such an affair from the Queen. She 
would assuredly feel such sorrow and distress as would be 
very injurious to her health. For these reasons they 
granted Zbyszko several weeks of life in which to make his 
final arrangements and to bid his friends farewell. 

Macko visited him daily, and sought to console him. 
They spoke sorrowfully of Zbyszko’s inevitable death, and 
still more sorrowfully of the extinction of the family. 

“ It cannot be otherwise, unless you marry,” said 
Zbyszko on one occasion. 

“I should prefer to discover some distant relative,” 
answered the sorrowful Macko. How can I be thinking of 
women when you are to be beheaded? Even if I am 
obliged to marry, I shall not do so until I have sent a 
knightly challenge to Lichtenstein, and have avenged 
your death. Do not fear! ” 

God will reward you; I have at least that joy, for I 
know that you will not forgive him. But how shall you 
avenge me?” 

“ '^en his duties as envoy are at an end, there may yet 
be war! If there be war, I will challenge him to single 
combat before the battle.” 

^'On levelled ground?” 

On levelled ground, on horseback or on foot; but only 
to the death, not to captivity. If there be peace, I will 
go to Marienburg and strike the door of the castle gates 
with my spear, and order a trumpeter to proclaim that I 
challenge Kuno to fight to the death. He cannot avoid 
the contest I ” 

“Surely he cannot refuse. And you will vanquish 
him.” ^ 

“Vanquish! I could not defeat Zawisza, Paszko, or 
Powala; but, without boasting, I can take care of two like 
him. That scoundrel knight shall seel The Frisian 
knight, was not he stronger? Yet I hacked him through 
the helm until the axe stopped! Did I not?” 

Zbyszko breathed a sigh of relief. 
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“ I liave some consolation, even in death.! he said. 

“You must not break down with sorrow,’^ returned the 
old nobleman with emotion. “ Your bones will not need to 
search for one another at the Day of Judgment. I have 
ordered an honest coffin of oaken planks for you. You 
shall not perish like a peasant, either. Nor shall I be 
miserly with prayers. Do not fearl” 

Zbyszko's heart rejoiced, and, bending towards his 
uncle’s hand, he repeated; 

“ God will reward you! ” 

Sometimes, however, notwithstanding all these conso¬ 
lations, he was seized with a dreadful sense of loneliness. 
Once when Macko came to see him, when he had welcomed 
his kinsman, he looked through the grating in the wall. 

“How is it outside? ” he asked. 

“Beautiful weather, like gold,” said Macko, “and the 
sun warms one so that all the world is glad.” 

“ Ah I Mighty God! ” said ZbyszkO', on hearing this, and 
he raised his hands to his neck, and threw back his head ; 
“ to have a horse, and ride across the broad fields 1 It is 
terrible for a young man to perish! It is terrible 1 ” 

“ Men may perish on horseback,” answered Macko. 

“ Pshaw! But how many they may slay first! ” 

Ho inquired concerning many of the knights whom he 
had seen at the King’s Court, and how they passed the day. 
He longed with all his heart and soul to be with them, 
and when he learned that Zawisza, immediately after the 
christening, purposed going beyond Hungary against the 
Turks, he could not refrain from exclaiming: 

“If they would but let me gol It would be better to 
perish among the pagans! ” 

This, however, could not be. But in the meanwhile 
something had happened. Neither of the Mazovian 
Princesses had ceased to think about Zbyszko. The 
Princess Alexandra Ziemowitowa at length decided to 
send a letter to the Grand Master. It was true that the 
Grand Master could not alter the sentence pronounced by 
the castellan, but he could intercede with fhe King in 
favour of the youth. It was not right for Jagiello to sliow 
any clemency, for the ofience was an attempt on the life 
of an envoy; but if the Grand Master besought the King, 
the King might then pardon the lad. Thus hope enter^ 
the hearts of both Princesses. Princess Alexandra, being 
weU disposed towards the polished monk-knights, was a 
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great favourite with them. They often sent her rich 
presents from Marienburg, and letters in which the Master 
called her the venerable, pious benefactress, and pro¬ 
tectress of the Order. Her words might do much; it was 
probable that her wishes might not be denied. It was 
now necessary to find a messenger zealous enough to 
carry the letter as quickly as possible and return 
immediately with the answer. Hearing this, old Macko 
determined to carry it himself. 

The castellan again promised to delay the execution. 
Full of hope, Macko began that same day to prepare for 
his journey. Then he went to see Zbyszko, and told him 
the good news. At first Zbyszko was filled with great joy, 
as if they had already opened the door of the tower for 
him to go free. But afterwards he again became 
thoughtful and gloomy. 

“"V^o can expect anything from the Germans T’ he said. 
“Lichtenstein might also ask the King for clemency, and 
he might get some benefit from so doing, for he would thus 
avoid your vengeance; but he will do nothing.” 

“He is angry because we would not ask his pardon on 
the road to Tyniec. People speak well, though, of Konrad, 
the Grand Master. At any rate, you will lose nothing by 
it.” 

“Assuredly,” said Zbyszko, “but do not bow too low 
before him.” 

“I will not. I am going with the letter from Princess 
Alexandra; that is all.” 

“Well, since you are so kind, may God help you! ” 

Suddenly he looked sharply at his uncle. 

“But if the King pardon me,” he said, “Lichtenstein 
shall be mine, not yours. Remember! ” 

“You are not sui-e about your neck, therefore do not 
make any promises. You have made enough of those 
foolish vows! ” said the old man angrily. 

They then threw themselves into each others' arms. 
Zbyszko re^pained alone. Hope and uncertainty alter¬ 
nately tossed his soul; but when night came, and with 
it a storm, then Zbyszko, his spirit plunged in gloom, 
again lost confidence, and all night he could not close 
his eyes. 

“ I shall not escape death,” he thought; “ nothing now 
can save me I ” 

But next day, the worthy Princess Anna Januszowna 
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came to see him, bringing also Danusia, who wore her 
little lute at her belt. Zbyszko fell at their feet; then, 
although he was in great distress, he did not forget his 
duty as a knight, and expressed his surprise at Danusia’s 
beauty. But the Princess looked at him sadly. 

“ You must not wonder at her,” she said, “ for if Maoko 
does not return with a favourable answer, or if he should 
not return at all, you will have to wonder at even better 
things in Heaven! ” 

Then she began to weep, and Danusia wept also. 
Zbyszko again kneeled at their feet, and, in the presence 
of their grief, his heart grew soft like heated wax. He 
did not love Danusia as a man loves a woman; but he 
felt that he loved her dearly. The sight of her had such 
an effect on him that he became another man, less severe, 
less impetuous, less warlike. At length, a great sorrow 
jfilled him, because he must leave her before he could 
accomplish his vow. 

“Poor child,” he said, “I cannot lay at your feet 
those peacock plumes; but when I stand in the presence 
of God I will say, 'Lord, forgive my sins, and give to 
Panna Jurandowna of Spychow all riches on earth.^ ” 

“You met but a short time ago,” said the Princess. 
“ God wiE not grant it 1 ” 

Zbyszko began to recollect the incident which occurred in 
Tyniec, and Ms heart again melted. He asked Danusia to 
sing to him the song she was singing when he caught her 
from the falling bench and carried her to the Princess. 
Danusia, although in no mood for singing, raised her eyes, 
and began: 

My heart is heavy for lack of thee, 

Of thee, my love ! 0 my love! 

To thee I’d fly over land and sea. 

Were I but a bird, my love ! 
rd sit and sing in a leafy tree, 

Near thee, my love I 0 my love I 
I’d sing and ask thee to look on me, 

On thee, 0 my love 1 My love ^ 

And suddenly tears began to flow down her face, and she 
could not sing another word. Zbyszko seized her in his 
^arms, as he had done in the inn at Tyniec, and began to 
walk with her round the room. 

“If God release me from this prison,” he said in an 
ecstasy of tenderness, “ when you grow up I will take you 
for my wife, if only ^our father will give his consent.” 
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Danusia embraced Mm, and Md her face on Ms shoulder. 
His grief grew every moment, and, flowing from a simple 
Slav nature, it was transformed in Ms honest soul almost 
to a rustic song: 

Thou art mine, my love! 

Thou art mine! 



CHAPTER yi. 


An event now happened, compared with which all other 
affairs sank into insignificance. Towards the evening of 
the twenty-first of June, the news of the Queen's sudden 
illness spread throughout the castle. Bishop Wysz and 
the other physicians remained in her room the whole 
night. It was known that premature confinement 
threatened the Queen. The castellan of Krakow, Jasko 
Topor of Tenczyn, sent a messenger to the absent King 
that same night. On the following day the news spread 
throughout the entire city and its environs. It was 
Sunday, and the churches were crowded. All doubt was 
soon set at rest. After mass, the guests and the knights 
who had come to be present at the festivals, the nobles 
and the burghers, went to the castle. The guilds and 
other fraternities came out with their banners. From 
noontide onwards a numberless crowd of people surrounded 
the Wawel, but order was kept by the King's archers. The 
city was almost deserted; crowds of peasants moved 
towards the castle to obtain news of the health of their 
beloved Queen. At length the bishops and the castellan 
appeared at the principal gate, and with them the canons, 
King's counsellors, and knights. They mingled with the 
people, telling them the news, but forbidding any loud 
manifestation of joy, lest it should be injurious to the sick 
Queen. They announced to all that the Queen had been 
delivered of a daughter. This news filled the hearts of all 
with joy, especially when they learned that, although the 
confinement was premature, there was now no danger, 
either for mother or child. The crowds began to disperse, 
for, although it was forbidden to shout near the castle 
every one wished to manifest his joy. The streets of the 
city, therefore, were speedily filled with people, and songs 
and cries of exultation resounded at every corner. Nor 
were they disappointed that a girl had been bom. Was it 

Q 
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unfortunate, men asked, that King Louis had no sons, 
and that Jadwiga became their Queen. By her marriage 
with Jagiello, the strength' of the kingdom had been 
doubled. The same would happen again. Where could 
one find a richer heiress than their Queen? Neither the 
Roman Emperor nor any other monarch enjo-yed such 
dominion, or possessed so numerous a knighthood. There 
would be great competition among the monarchs for her 
hand; the most powerful of them would bow to their 
King and Queen; they would come to Krakow, and the 
merchants would profit by it; and new domains, perhaps 
Bohemian or Hungarian, would be added to the 
kingdom. 

Thus spoke the merchants among themselves, and their 
joy increased at every moment. They feasted in the 
private houses and in the inns. The market-place was full 
of lanterns and torches. The bustle and animation 
throughout the streets of the city continued almost xmtil 
daybreak. 

In the morning, there was further news from the castle. 
It was made known that the Bishop Peter had baptized the 
child during the night. For this reason it was feared that 
the infant girl could not be strong. But experienced 
townswomen related similar cases in which infants had 
grown stronger immediately after baptism. With this 
hope they comforted themselves, and their confidence was 
greatly increased by the name given to the Princess. 

''Neither Boniface nor Bonifacia can die immediately 
after baptism,” they said; “ the child so named is destined 
to accomplish something great.” 

Next day, however, there came worse news from the 
castle, and the city was greatly excited. During the 
whole day, the churches were as crowded as they were 
during the time of absolution. Many votive offerings 
were given for the health of the Queen and the infant 
Princess. Poor peasants might have been seen offering 
grain, lambr, chicken, strings of dried mushrooms, and 
baskets of nuts. There were rich offerings from the 
knights, from the merchants, and from the artisans. 
Messengers were sent to the places where miracles were 
performed. Astrologers consulted the stars. In Krakow 
itself numerous processions were arranged, and in these all 
the guilds and fraternities took part. There was also 
a children's procession, for people imagined that these 
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innocent beings would be more likely to secure God’s 
favour. Through the gates fresh crowds were constantly 
coming. 

Thus day after day passed, with the continual ringing 
of bells, with the noise of the crowds in the churches, and 
with processions and prayers. But when at the end of 
a week the beloved Queen and the child were still living, 
hope began to enter all hearts. It seemed to them 
impossible that God could take from the kingdom the 
Queen who, having done so much for it, would thus be 
obliged to leave so much unfinished. The scholars told 
how much she had done for the schools } the clergy, how 
much for God’s glory; the statesmen, how much for peace 
among Christian monarchs; the jurisconsults, how much 
for justice; the poor people, how much for poverty. 
They could not believe that a life sO' necessary to* the 
kingdom and the world could be ended thus prematurely. 

On the thirteenth day of July the tolling bells announced 
the death of the child. The people again swarmed through 
the streets of the city, and all were filled with uneasiness. 
The crowd again surrounded the Wawel, inquiring about 
the Queen’s health. But now none came forth with good 
news. On the contrary, the faces of the lords entering 
the castle or returning from the city were gloomy, and 
every day the sadness increased. It was said that Bishop 
Stanislaw of Skarbimierz, and a master of liberal sciences 
in Krakow, never left the Queen’s presence, and that 
every day she received Holy Communion. It was said 
also that after each Communion her room was filled with 
a celestial light. It had been seen through the windows ; 
but such a sight sorely troubled the hearts devoted to the 
lady, for they feared it to be a sign that for her celestial 
life had already begun. 

Not all believed that so dreadful a thing could happen. 
They reassured themselves with the hope that the justice 
of heaven would be satisfied with one victim. Neverthe¬ 
less, on Friday morning, the seventeenth day July, it 
became known that the Queen was in her last agony 
All rushed towards the Wawel. The city was deserted • 
•even mothers with their infants hastened towards the 
gates of the castle. The shops were closed, and no one 
cooked any food. All business was suspended, while 
round about the Wawel there was a sea of frightened 
silent people. ^ ’ 
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At last, at tlie thirteenth hour after noon, the beU in the 
tower of the Cathedral resounded. The people did not at 
once understand what this meant, and they became uneasy. 
All heads and all eyes were turned towards the tower 
wherein the bell was tolling. Its mournful tones were soon 
repeated by other bells in the city—by those at the 
Franciscan Church, at Holy Trinity, and at Panna Marya. 
At length, the people understood, and their souls were 
filled with dread and with a great grief. Presently, a 
large black flag, embroidered with a death’s head, appeared 
on the tower. All doubt now vanished; the Queen had 
rendered up her soul to God. 

From beneath the castle walls the wailing and the cries 
of a hundred thousand people arose, mingling with the 
dismal voices of the bells. Some threw themselves on the 
ground; some tore their clothing or lacerated their faces; 
while others gazed in silent stupefaction at the walls. 
There were some who moaned, some who stretched their 
hands towards the church and towards the Queen’s rooms, 
asked for a miracle through God’s mercy. But there were 
also heard angry voices, which, moved by despair, verged 
at times upon blasphemy. 

“Why have they taken our beloved Queen?” they 
asked. “ For what purpose, then, were all our processions, 
our prayers, and our entreaties? Our gold and silver 
offerings were accepted, yet we have nothing in return 
for them! They took all, but gave us nothing 1” 
Many others wept, crying, “Jesus! Jesus! Jesus!” The 
crowds wanted to enter the castle, to look once more upon 
the Queen’s face. 

This, however, they were not permitted to do; but they 
were promised that the body should soon be placed in the 
church, where every one would be allowed to see it and 
pray beside it. Towards evening, therefore, the sorrowing 
people began to return to the city, talking about the 
Queen’s last moments, the funeral, and the miracles which 
would be prerformed near her body and around her tomb. 
Some also said that immediately after her burial the 
Queen would be canonised, and when others said that 
they doubted whether this could be done, many grew 
angry, threatening, if necessary, to go to the Pope at 
Avignon for the purpose. 

Sorrow fell upon the city and upon the whole country, 
and that not only among the common people, but among 
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all classes. Tlie guiding star of tlie kingdom was quencked. 
Tke nobles were alarmed. They asked themselves what 
would now happen. Had the King the right to remain 
their sovereign after the Queen^s death, or would he 
return to Lithuania and remain satisfied with the throne 
of the viceroy? Some of them supposed—and the future 
proved that they thought correctly—^that the King himself 
would be willing to withdraw ; and that, in such an event, 
the larger pi-ovinces would sever themselves from the 
Crown, and the Lithuanians would again begin their 
attacks upon the inhabitants of the kingdom. The Knights 
of the Cross, some thought, would become stronger; the 
Roman Emperor and the Hungarian King would become 
mightier; and the Polish kingdom, until yesterday one of 
the greatest in the world, would be ruined and disgraced. 

The merchants, by whom great tracts in Lithuania and 
Russia had been opened up, foreseeing great losses, made 
pious vows, hoping that Jagiello might remain on the 
throne. But in that event they predicted a war with the 
Teutonic Order. It was known that the Queen alone 
could restrain the King^s anger. The people recollected a 
previous occasion, when, being indignant at the avidity 
and rapacity of the Knights of the Cross, she had 
declared: “ As long as I live, I will restrain my husband's 
hand and his righteous anger; but remember that, after 
my death, the punishment for your sins will fall upon 
you." 

In their pride and folly they did not fear a war, think¬ 
ing that, after the Queen’s death, the charm of her piety 
would no longer restrain the desire for aifiuence of 
volunteers from eastern countries, and that then thousands 
of warriors from Germany, Burgundy, France, and other 
countries, would join the Knights of the Cross. 

The death of Jadwiga was an event of such importance 
that the envoy, Lichtenstein, could no longer wait for 
the answer of the absent King. He set out immediately 
for Marienburg, in order to communicate tbe important 
and, in some measure, threatening news, to the Grand 
Master and to the chapter as soon as possible. 
The Hungarian, the Austrian, and the Bohemian 
envoys followed him, or sent messengers to their 
monarchs. Jagiello returned to Krakow in despair. 
At first he declared to the lords that he did not 
wish to rule without the Queen, and that he would there- 
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fore return to Lithuania. His grief afterwards threw him 
into such a stupor that he could not attend to any affairs 
of State, and was unable to answer any questions. At 
certain moments he was very angry with himself for 
having gone away, and for not having been present at the 
Queen's death-bed to bid her farewell, and listen to her 
last words and wishes. In vain Stanislaw of Skarbimierz 
and Bishop Wysz explained to him that the Queen's 
illness came suddenly, and that, according to all human 
calculations, he would have had ample time to go and 
return if the confinement had occmred at the expected 
time. These words did not bring him any consolation, 
and did not assuage his grief. 

^*I am no King without her,” he answered the Bishop. 
'^I am but a repentant sinner, who can receive no conso¬ 
lation I” He then turned his eyes on the ground, and no 
one could induce him to speak a word. 

Meanwhile, preparations for the Queen's funeral occupied 
all minds. From every part of the coxmtry, great crowds 
of lords, nobles, and peasants hastened towards Krakow, 
The Queen's body was placed on a platform in the 
Cathedral, arranged in such a manner that the head of 
the coffin was raised much higher than the foot. By 
this means the people were enabled to see the Queen's 
face. In the Cathedral prayers were continually being 
offered up; around the catafalque were thousands of wax 
candles, and among the flowers, the Queen lay calm and 
smiling, looking like a mystic rose. The people saw in 
her a saint; they brought to her those possessed with 
devils, the crippled, and sick children. From time to 
time there was heard in the church the exclamation of 
some mother who perceived the colour return to the face 
of her sick child, or the joyful voice of some paralytic 
cured of his malady. AU human hearts trembled as 
the news spread throughout the church, the castle, and 
the city, and thus ever more and more of those wretched 
creatures, can look for help from miracles alone, were 
attracted to the royal bier. 



CHAPTER VII. 


During all this time Zbyszko was entirely forgotten. Who 
in such a time of sorrow and misfortune would be likely to 
remember the noble youth or his imprisonment in the 
castle tower? Zbyszko, however, had heard from the 
guards of the Queen^s illness. He had heard the noise 
of the people around the castle. When he heard their 
weeping and the tolling of the bells, he threw himself on 
his knees, and, forgetting his own lot, mourned the death 
of the saintly lady. It seemed to him that with her death 
something died within himself, and that, after her death, 
there was nothing left worth living for in the world. 

The echoes of the funeral—^the church bells, the pro¬ 
cessional songs, and the lamentations of the crowd—^were 
heard for several weeks. During that time he grew 
gloomier, and lost his appetite; he was unable to sleep, 
and walked about in his underground cell like a wild beast 
in a cage. He suffered, too, from neglect. There were 
often days during which the jailor did not bring him food 
or water. So much was every one occupied with the 
Queen’s funeral that, after her death, no one came to see 
him, neither the Princess nor Danusia, neither Powala of 
Taczew nor the merchant Amylej. Zbyszko reflected 
with bitterness that as soon as Macko had left the city 
every one forgot him. Sometimes he thought that perhaps 
the law, too, would forget him, and that he would rot to 
death in his dungeon. Then he prayed for death. 

When a month had passed since the Queen’s funeral he 
began to doubt whether Mackoi would ever return. Macko 
had promised to ride quickly, and not to spare his horse. 
Marienburg was not at the other end of the world. One 
might reach it and return again within twelve weeks if 
one made haste. But perhaps he has not hastened I ” 
thought Zbyszko bitterly; “perhaps he has found some 
woman whom he would gladly conduct to Bogdanieo, 
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there to beget bis own progeny, while I must wait here 
ages for God's mercy.” 

Soon he lost all trace of time. Only by the spider's 
web, which thickly covered the iron grating of the window, 
did he know that the autumn was near at hand. For hours 
he sat on his bed, his elbows resting on his knees, his 
fingers in his long hair. Dazed and motionless, he did 
not raise his head even when the warden spoke to him 
while bringing him his food. But one day the bolts of 
the door creaked at last, and a familiar voice called him 
from the threshold: 

Zbyszko 1 ” 

Uncle I ” exclaimed Zbyszko, rushing from the bed. 

Macko seized him in his arms, and began to kiss his fair 
head. Grief, bitterness, and loneliness had so filled the 
heart of the youth that he began to cry on his uncle's 
breast like a little child. 

thought you would never come back,” said he, 
sobbing. 

^^Your thought came near being true,” answered Macko. 

Why, what happened to you*? ” asked Zbyszko, raising 
his head and looking at him closely. 

He gazed in amazement at the emaciated and pallid 
face of the old warrior, at his bent figure and grey hair. 

“ What happened to you ? ” he repeated. 

Macko sat on the bed, and for a time breathed heavily. 

'^What happenedr' he said at last. “Hardly had I 
passed the frontier before some Germans, whom I met 
in the forest, wounded me with a crossbow. Kobber- 
knights I You know the brood I I cannot breathe I God 
sent me help, otherwise you would not see me here now.” 

“Who rescued you?'' 

“Jurand of Spychow,” answered Macko. 

There was a moment of silence. 

“They attacked me; but half a day later he attacked 
them, and scarce hah of them escaped. He took me with 
him to Spychow. I fought with death for three weeks. 
God did not let me die, and although I am not yet well, 
I have returned.” 

“Then you have not been in Marienburg?” 

“ On what could I ride? They robbed me of everything; 
of the letter as well. I returned to ask Princess 
Ziemowitowa for another; but I have not yet met her, 
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and whether I shall see her or not, I do not know. I 
roust now prepare for the other world I ” 

Having said this, he spat on the palm of his hand 
and, stretching it towards Zbyszko, showed him blood 
upon it. 

‘^Do you seel” he asked. “But it must be God’s will,” 
he added resignedly. 

Both remained silent for a time beneath the burden of 
their gloomy thoughts. 

“Then you spit blood continually?” Zbyszko asked. 

“How should I help it; there is a spear-head half a 
span long between my ribs. With that you would spit 
blood also! I was a little better before I left Jurand of 
Spychow; but now I am very tired, for the way was long, 
and I hastened.” 

“Ah! why did you hasten? ” 

“Because I wished to see Princess Alexandra and get 
another letter from her. Jurand of Spychow said, 'Go, 
and bring the letter to Spychow. I have a few Germans 
imprisoned here. I will free one of them if he promise 
upon his knightly word to carry the letter to the Grand 
Master.’ Out of vengeance for his wife’s death, he always 
keeps several German captives, and listens joyfully to 
their moaning and the rattling of their chains. He is a 
man full of hatred. Do you tmderstand? ” 

“I do. But I wonder that you did not recover the lost 
letter, seeing that Jurand captured those who attacked 
you.” 

“He did not capture all of them. Five or six escaped. 
Such was our lot! ” 

“How did they attack you? From an ambush?” 

“From behind such thick bushes that one could see 
nothing. I was riding without armour, because the 
merchants told me that the country was safe, and the days 
were warm.” 

“ Who was at the head of the robbers? A Knight of the 
Cross ? ” • 

“Not a monk, but a German. Chelminczyk of Lentz, 
famous for his robberies on the highway.” 

“What became of him?” 

“ Jurand has put him in chains. But the German has in 
his dungeons two noblemen, Mazovians, whom he wishes to 
exchange for himself.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
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^^Dear Jesus!” said Zbyszko, after a pause, ‘^Lichten 
stein is alive, and also that robber from Lentz; but 
must perish without vengeance. They will behead me, anc 
you will not be able to live through the winter.” 

“Pshaw! I shall not live even until the winter. If ! 
could but help you in some way to escape! ” 

“Have you seen any one here?” 

“ I have seen the castellan of Krakow. When I leamec 
that Lichtenstein had departed, I thought perhaps th( 
castellan would be less severe.” 

“ Then Lichtenstein has gone ? ” 

“ Immediately after the Queen’s death he went tc 
Marienburg. I went to see the castellan, but he answered 
me thus: ' Tour nephew will be executed, not to please 
Lichtenstein, but because such is his sentence. It wil] 
make no difierence whether Lichtenstein be here or not. 
The King can show clemency, but no one else.’ ” 

“ And where is the King ? ” 

“After the funeral he went to Kus.” 

“ Well, then there is no hope at all.” 

“No. The castellan said still further: 'I pity him, 
because the Princess Anna begs for his pardon,* but I 
cannot, I cannot! ’ ” 

“ Then Princess Anna is still here? ” 

“May God reward her! She is a good lady. She is 
still here, for Jurandowna is sick, and the Princess loves 
her as her own child.” 

“ For God’s sake! Then Danusia is sick! What ails 
her?” 

“ I do not know. The Princess says that some one has 
thrown a speU over her.” 

“I am sure it is Lichtenstein! No one else, only 
Lichtenstein—a dog-brother! ” 

“It may be he. But what can you do to him? 
Nothing!” 

“ That is why they all seem to have forgotten me here. 
She was sick.” 

Having said this, Zbyszko began to walk up and down 
the room. At len^h he seized Macko’s hand, and kissed 
it. 

“May God reward you for everything!” he said. “If 
you die, I shall have been the cause of your death. Before 
you are worse, you must do one thing more. Go to the 
castellan and beg him to release me, on my knightly 
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■word, for twelve weeks. After that time, I will return, 
and they may behead me. But it must not be that we 
both die without vengeance. I shall go to Marienburg, 
and immediately send a challenge to Lichtenstein. It 
cannot be otherwise. One of us must die! ” 

Macko began to rub his forehead. 

^^I will go,” he said; ^'but will the castellan consent?” 
I will give him my knightly word. For twelve weeks— 
I do not ask more.” 

‘‘It is useless to talk! Twelve weeks! And if you are 
woxmded, and cannot return, what •will they think then ? ” 

I will return, if I have to crawl. But do not fear I In 
the meanwhile, the King may return, and one will be able 
to beseech him for clemency.” 

“That is true!” answered Macko. “But,” he added, 
after a pause, “the castellan also told me this: ‘Through 
the Queen’s death we forgot about your nephew; but 
now his sentence must be executed.’” 

“Oh, he will consent!” answered Zbyszko hopefully, 
“ He knows that a nobleman will keep his word; and it is 
just the same to him whether they behead me now or after 
St. Michaers Day.” 

“ Ha! I will go to him to-day.” 

“ Go to Amylej to-day and rest. He will bandage your 
wound, and to-morrow you can go to the castellan.” 

“Well, with God, then!” 

“With God!” 

They embraced, and Macko turned towards the door; 
but he stopped on the threshold, and frowned as if he 
remembered something unpleasant. 

“ Pshaw! But you do not yet wear the belt of a knight. 
Lichtenstein will tell you that he will not fight with you. 
What can you do then?” 

Zbyszko was filled with sorrow, but only for a moment. 

“How is it during war?” he asked. “Is it necessary 
that a knight choose only knights?” 

“ War is war; a single combat is quite otberwise,” 

“True, but wait! You must find some way. Well, 
there is a way. Prince Janusz will dub me a knight. If 
the Princess and Danusia ask him, he will do it. In the 
meantime, I will fight in Mazovia with the son of Mikolaj; 
of Dlugolas.” 

“Why?” 

“Because Mikolaj, the same who is with the Prinoesa 
and whom they call Obuch, called Danusia a shrub 1 ” 
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Macko looked at Mm in amazement. 

“ I cannot forgive that,” said Zbyszko, wisMng to 
-explain better what had occurred; ^‘but I cannot fight 
vpith MikolaJ, because he must be nearly eighty years old/' 

“Listen!” said Macko. “It is a pity that you should 
lose your head; but there will be no great loss of brains, 
for you are as foolish as a goat.” 

“ Why are you angry? ” 

Macko did not answer, but prepared to leave. 

Zbyszko sprang towards him and said: 

“How is Danusia? Is she well yet? Do not be angry 
for a trifle. You have been absent so long 1 ” 

Again he bent towards the old man, who shrugged his 
shoulders, and said mildly: 

“ Jurandowna is well, only they wiU not let her leave 
her room yet. Farewell 1 ” 

Although Zbyszko remained alone, he felt as if he had 
been regenerated. He rejoiced to think that he might 
be allowed to live three months more. He might go to 
remote lands; he might meet Lichtenstein, and engage in 
•deadly combat with him. The thought of that filled him 
with joy. Whatever might happen, it would at least 
seem a long time. The King might return and forgive 
him. War might break out, and the castellan himself, 
when he saw the victor of the haughty Lichtenstein, might 
■say: “ Go now into the woods and the fields! ” 

A great hope entered his heart. He did not tMnk that 
they could refuse to grant him those three months. The 
old Pan of Tenczyn would never admit that a nobleman 
could not keep his word. 

So, when Macko came to the prison next day towards 
•evening, Zbyszko sprang towards Mm and asked: 

“Is it granted?” 

Macko sat down on the truckle-bed, for he could not 
stand on account of his feebleness. For a while he breathed 
heavily, but at length he spoke: 

“ The ca^ellan says: ^ If you wish to divide your land 
•or attend to your household, then I will release your 
nephew for one week or two weeks on his word of honour, 
but for no longer.' ” 

Zbyszko was so much surprised that at first he could 
not say a word. 

“For two weeks?” said he at last. “But I could not 
even reach the frontier in two weeks! How is this? 
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Tou did not tell the castellan why I wished to go to 
Marienhnrg?" 

‘'Not only I, but the Princess Anna also begged for 
you.” 

“ And what then*? ” 

“What then? The old man told her that he did not 
want your head, and that he pitied you. ‘ If I could find/ 
said he, ‘some law in his favour, or even some pretext, 
I would release him altogether; but I cannot. There 
would be no order in a country in which the people shut 
their eyes to the law, and acted merely in accordance with 
friendship. I will not do it; even if it were Toporczyk, 
who is a relative of mine, or even my own brother, I 
would not.' Such hard men have we here! And he said 
still further: ^We do not care for the Knights of the 
Cross, but we cannot bring reproach upon ourselves. 
What would they think of us, and all our guests from 
every part of the world, if I were to* release a nobleman 
sentenced to death in order to give him a chance to 
fight? Would they believe that he will really be punished, 
and that there is any law in our country? I prefer to 
order one head to be cut off, rather than bring contempt 
on the King and the kingdom.' The Princess told him 
that that was strange justice from which even a king's 
relative might not obtain anything by her prayer; but 
the old man answered: ‘The King may use clemency, 
but he will not tolerate lawlessness.' Then they began 
to quarrel, for the Princess grew very angry. ‘ But,' 
said she, ‘ do not keep him in prison 1' And the castellan 
replied to this: ‘Very well. To-morrow I will order a 
scaffold to be built in the market-place.' Then they 
departed. Only the Lord Jesus can help you.” 

There was a long period of silence. 

“Well,” Zbyszko said gloomily, “then it will be 
immediately? ” 

“ In two or three days. There is no help. I have done 
what I could. I fell at the castellan's knees ^ I implored 
him for mercy, but he repeated: 'Find a law or a pre¬ 
text.' But what can I find ? I went to see Bishop Stanislaw 
of Skarbimierz, and begged him to come to you. At 
least you will have this honour, that the same priest who 
heard the Queen's confession will hear yours. But I did 
not find him at home; he had gone to Princess Anna.” 

“ Perhaps to see Danusia 1 ” 
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at all. The girl is better. I will go and see 
him early to-morrow. They say that if ho hears one’s 
confession, salvation is as sure as if it were in one’s 
pocket.” 

Zbyszko placed his elbows on his knees, and dropped 
his head, so that his hair covered his face. The old man 
looked at him a long time-, and then began to call to him 
softly: 

Zbyszko! Zbyszko 1 ” 

The boy raised his head. His face had an expression of 
anger and cold hatred, but not of weakness. 

What?” 

‘‘Listen carefully. Perhaps I have found a way of 
escape.” 

Having said this, he approached the youth. 

“Have you heard of Prince Witold,” he whispered, 
“who, when imprisoned by our King in Krewo, went out 
from the prison disguised in a woman’s dress ? There is no 
woman who will remain here instead of you, but take my 
kubrak.* Take my kubrak and go; do you understand? 
They will not see. It is dark behind the door. They will 
not flash a light into your eyes. They saw me go out 
yesterday, but they did not look at me closely. Be quiet 
and listen. They will find me here to-morrow, and what 
then? Will they cut my head off? That will be no 
satisfaction to them, for I must die in any case in three 
or four weeks. And you, as soon as you are out of here, 
to horse, and straight to Prince Witold 1 You will 
present yourself to him; he will receive you, and you 
will be as safe with him as if you wore sitting at God’s 
right hand. They say here that the Prince’s armies have 
been defeated by the Tartars, because the late Queen 
prophesied defeat. If this be true, he will need soldiers, 
and he will welcome you. You must remain with him, 
for there is no better service in the world. If owe King 
were defeated in a war, it would be his end; but there 
is such an amount of shrewdness in Prince Witold that 
after a defeat he grows still more powerful. He is liberal 
also, and he loves our family. Tell him everything that 
has happened. Tell him that you wished to go with him 
against the Tartars, but that you could not, because you 
were imprisoned in the tower. If God permit he will 
give you some land and peasants; he will dub you a 
* A kind of great coat. 
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knight, and he will intercede for you with the King. You 
will see.” 

Zbyszko listened silently, and Macko, as if excited by 
his own words, continued: 

‘‘You must not perish so young; you must return to 
Bogdaniec. And when you return, you must take a wife, 
so that our family may not perish. Only when you have 
•children may you challenge Lichtenstein to fight to the 
death; but until then you must abstain from seeking 
vengeance. Take my kubrak, I say, and go—^in God’s 
name! ” 

Having said this, Macko stood up and began to remove 
his kubrak. But Zbyszko rose also and stopped him. 

“ I will not do it! ” he said; “ so help me God and the 
Holy Cross! ” 

“Why?” asked Macko in astonishment. 

“ Because I will not! ” 

Macko turned pale with anger. 

“ I wish you had never been born 1 ” he exclaimed. 

“ You told the castellan,” said Zbyszko, “ that you would 
give your head in exchange for mine.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“The Pan of Taczew told me.” 

“What of that?” 

“What of that? The castellan told you that disgrace 
would fall on me and on all my family. Would it not be 
still greater disgrace if I escape from here and left you to 
the vengeance of the law?” 

“What vengeance? What can the law do' to me, when 
I must die just the same ? Be wise, for God’s mercy 1 ” 

“May God punish me if I abandon you, now that you 
are old and sick I Pfui I Shame! 

There was silence. One could hear only the heavy, 
"hoarse breathing of Macko, and the calling of the archers. 

“ Listen 1 ” Macko said at length, in a broken voice. “ It 
was not shameful for Prince Witold to escape from E^rewo; 
it would not be for you either.” ^ 

“ Ahl ” answered Zbyszko with sadness. “ Kniaz Witold, 
as you well know, is a great Prince; he received a crown 
from the King’s hand, with riches and dominions. But I, 
a poor nobleman, have only my honour.” 

He paused for a few moments, and then seemed to be 
seized with a sudden burst of anger. 

“Then you do not understand,” he exclaimed hotly, 
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" that I love you, and that I will not let you give your head 
instead of minel” 

At these words Macko trembled as he stood, and 
stretched out his hands towards the youth. And although 
men’s natures in those days were hard as forged iron, he 
cried out tenderly in a heart-broken voice: 

Zbyszko! Zbyszko 1 ” 



CHAPTER YIII. 


Next day the Court servants began to make preparatiO'HS 
in the market-place for building the scaffold, which was to 
be erected opposite the principal gate of the City Hall. 

The Princess, however, was still consulting with 
Wojciech Jastrzembiec, Stanislaw of Skarbimierz, and other 
learned canons, who were familiar with the written laws, 
and also with the laws sanctioned by custom. She was 
encouraged to these efforts by the castellan's words when 
he said that, if they showed him “law or pretext,” he 
would free Zbyszko. They therefore consulted earnestly 
to ascertain whether there were any law or custom that 
would fit the case. Although Bishop Stanislaw had pre¬ 
pared Zbyszko for death, and had administered the last 
sacraments, he went directly from the prison to the 
consultation, which lasted almost until daybreak. 

The day of execution arrived. Since early morning, 
crowds of people had been gathering in the market-place. 
News of the youth and great beauty of the condemned man 
spread among the women, and the road leading to the 
castle was filled with crowds of townswomen, dressed in 
their best ; in the windows looking on the market square, 
and on the balconies, could be seen velvet bonnets, or the 
fair heads of young^ girls, ornamented with wreaths of lilies 
and roses. Although the affair was not within their 
jurisdiction, the city councillors all appeared, in order to 
exhibit their importance. The knights, wishing to show 
their sympathy for the young man, gathered^ in great 
numbers round the structure. Behind them swarmed the 
gaily dressed crowd, composed of small merchants and 
artisans dressed in their guild costumes. Above this 
compact mass of human heads rose the scaffold, which was 
covered with new broad-cloth. On the elevation stood the 
executioner, a broad-shouldered German, wearing a red 
kubrak, and over his head a cowl of the same colour. He 

H 
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carried a heavy two-edged sword, and had two assistants 
with naked arms, and ropes at their girdles. At hand 
there were also a block and a coffin, covered with broad¬ 
cloth. In Panna Maryams tower the bells were ringing, 
filling the town with their metallic clangour, and 
frightening the fiocks of doves and jackdaws. The people 
gazed at the scaffold and at the executioner^s sword, which 
glittered in the sun. They gazed eagerly at the knights, 
whom the burghers always regarded with respect. On 
* this occasion they were well worth looking at, for the 
‘ most famous knights of the time were standing round the 
scaffold. General attention was attracted by the pale face 
of Macko of Bogdaniec. He was supported by Floryan of 
Korytnica and Marcin of Wrocimowice. It was generally 
thought that he was the condemned man's father. 

But the greatest curiosity was aroused by Powala of 
Taczew, who, standing in the front, was holding Danusia, 
dressed in white, with a wreath of green rue resting on her 
fair head. The people could not imderstand what this 
meant. Some thought the girl was a sister, others 
that she was the lady of the knight; but none were able 
to explain the meaning of her dress or of her presence 
at the scaffold. The sight of her fair face covered with 
tears aroused commiseration and emotion. The people 
began to censure the castellan's stubbornness and the 
severity of the laws. The censures gradually changed to 
threats. At length, voices were heard to say, here and 
there, that if only the scaffold could be destroyed, the 
execution must be postponed. The crowd became eager 
and excited. It was said that, if only the King were 
present, he would surely pardon the youth. 

All became quiet when distant shouts announced the 
approach of the King's archers, escorting the prisoner. 
The procession soon appeared in the" square. It was 
preceded by a funeral fraternity, the members of which 
were dressed in long black cloaks, and were covered with 
veils of tl^e same colour, which had openings out for the 
eyes. The people were awed by these gloomy figijires, 
and became silent. They were followed by a detachment 
of soldiers, armed with crossbows and dressed in elkskin 
jerkins. These were the King's Lithuanian guards. Behind 
them , one could see the halberds of another detachment 
of soldiers. In the centre, between the clerk of the Court, 
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wlio was to read the sentence, and Bishop Stanislaw of 
Skarbimierz, who carried a crucifix, walked Zbyszko. 

AU eyes were now turned towards him, and from all 
the windows and at all the balconies women's heads 
protruded. Zbyszko was dressed in his white jaka, 
embroidered with golden griffins and galooned with gold; 
in these magnificent garments he looked like a young 
prince or the page of some great court. His broad 
shoulders and chest and his powerful loins indicated that 
he was already a full-grown man; but above the strong, 
manly figure appeared a youthful face with down upon 
the upper lip. It was a beautiful face, like that of a 
king's page, with golden hair cut evenly over the eyebrows 
and falling on the shoulders. He walked erect, but was 
very pale. From time to time he looked at the crowd as 
if in a dream; he looked at the church towers, at the 
flocks of jackdaws, and at the bells, then ringing his last 
hour. His face expressed amazement when he realised 
that the sobbing of the women—^that all this solemnity— 
was for him. Finally, he perceived the scaffold and the 
red figure of the executioner standing upon it. He 
shivered and made the sign of the cross, the priest 
giving him the crucifix to kiss. A few steps further, a 
bouquet of roses, thrown by a young girl, fell at his 
feet. Zbyszko stooped, picked up the bouquet, and smiled 
at the girl, who began to weep. But, apparently, he 
thought that, amid these crowds and in the presence of 
the women waving their kerchiefs from the windows, 
it behoved him to die courageously, and at least leave 
behind him the reputation of a brave man. He therefore 
strained his courage and will to the uttermost. With a 
sudden movement he threw back his hair, raised his head 
stiU higher, and walked proudly, almost like a conqueror 
being led, according to knightly custom, to receive the 
prize for valour. The procession advanced slowly, for 
the crowd was dense and reluctant to make way. In 
vain the Lithuanian guard, marching in front,., shouted: 

“ Make way! Make way!" 

The people would not heed these words, but surrounded 
the soldiers more closely stiU. Although about onerthird 
of the burghers of Krakow were Germans, still there were 
heard on all sides threats against the Knights of the 
Cross. 
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"Shame! Shame! May they perish, those wolves! 
Must children's heads be cut off for them ? Shame on the 
King and on the kingdom! ” 

The Lithuanians, seeing the resistance, took their 
crossbows from their shoulders, and menaced the crowd; 
but they did not dare to attack without orders. The 
captain sent some men to open the way with their 
halberds, and in this manner they reached the knights 
standing round the scaffold. These stepped aside without 
any resistance. The men with halberds entered first, and 
they were followed by Zbyszko, accompanied by the priest 
and the clerk of the Court. 

At that moment something happened which no one had 
foreseen. From among the l^ights, Powala stepped 
forward with Danusia in his arms, and shouted " Stop!'' 
in such a commanding voice that the whole retinue stopped 
at once as if rooted to the ground. Neither the captain 
nor any of the soldiers dared to oppose the lord and knight 
whom they were accustomed to see in the castle every day, 
very often in confidential conversation with the King. 
Presently other knights, equally distinguished, also began 
to shout in tones of command: " Stop! Stop! ” 

In the meantime, the Pan of Taczew approached Zbyszko, 
conducting Danusia towards him. Zbyszko caught her in 
his arms and pressed her to his bosom, bidding her fare¬ 
well ; but Danusia, instead of nestling to him and 
embracing him, immediately took her white veil from her 
head, cast it over Zbyszko's head, and began to cry in a 
tearful, childish voice: 

“ He is mine! He is mine! ” 

" He is hers 1 He is hers 1 ” shouted the deep voices of 
the knights. " To the castellan! ” 

An answering shout, like the roar of thunder, burst 
forth: 

" To the castellan 1 To the castellan I ” 

The priest raised his eyes, and the clerk looked 
confused. ^ The captain and his soldiers dropped their 
arms. Every one understood what had happened. 

There was an old Polish and Slav custom having the 
force of law, known in Podhale, round about Krakow, and 
even elsewhere. If a young girl threw her veil over a 
man being conducted to death, as a sign that she 
wished to marry him, by so doing she saved his life. The 
knights, fanners, villagers, and townsmen all knew this 
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custom, and the Germans living in the old cities and towns 
had also heard of it. 

Old Macko almost fainted with emotion; the knights, 
pushing away the guards, surrounded Zbyszko and 
Danusia, the joyful people shouting again and again: 

To the castellan! To the castellan! ” 

The crowd moved suddenly, like the waves of the sea. 
The executioner and his assistant hurried down from the 
scaffold. Everybody xmderstood that, if Jasko of Tenczyn 
were to resist the custom, there would be a riot in the city. 
The people, indeed, now rushed towards the scaffold. In 
the twinkling of an eye they had pulled off the cloth and 
tom, it to pieces. The beams and planks, wrenched 
asunder by many strong arms, or cut with axes, began to 
creak; then there was a crash, and a few moments later 
there was not a trace left of the fabric. 

Zbyszko, holding Danusia in his arms, was now on 
his way to the castle, but this time, like a true victor, in 
triumph. With him marched joyfully the most famous 
knights in the kingdom. Thousands of men, women, and 
children shouted and sang, stretching out their arms 
towards Danusia, and praising the beauty and courage 
of the lovers. At the windows the townswomen clasped 
their hands, and everywhere could be seen faces covered 
with tears of' joy. A shower of looses, lilies, ribands, 
and even gold rings was thrown towards the fortunate 
youth. He, beaming like the sun, and with his heart full 
of gratitude, embraced his sweet lady from time to time, 
sometimes Idssing her hands. This sight so affected 
the townswomen that some of them threw themselves into 
the arms of their lovers, tellin'g them that, if they 
encountered death, they also should be freed. Zbyszko 
and Danusia were now the beloved children of the knights, 
of the burghers, and of the common people. Macko was 
almost beside himself with joy. He wondered that he 
had not even thought of this means of assistance. Amidst 
the general bustle, Powala of Taczew informed the knights 
that the remedy had been discovered by Wojcieoh 
Jastrzembiec and Stanislaw of Skarbimierz, both experts 
in the written laws and customs. The Imights were all 
amazed at its simplicity, saying among themselves that 
nobody else could have thought of the custom, for the 
city was inhabited by Germans, and it had fallen into 
desuetude. 
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Everything, however, still depended on the castellan. 
The Imights and the people wont to the castle which was 
occupied by the Pan of Krakow during the King’s absence. 
The clerk of the Court, Stanislaw of Skarbimierz, Zawisza, 
Farurej, Zyndram of Maszkow, and Powala of Taczew 
explained to him the force of the custom, and reminded 
him of what he had said himself, that if '' law or pretext ” 
could be found, then he would release the prisoner. And 
could there be any better law, they asked, than this old 
custom which had never been abolished? 

The Pan answered that the custom applied more 
to the common people and to robbers than to nobles; 
but he knew the law well, and could not deny its validity. 
Meanwhile, he covered his silvery beard with his hand and 
smiled, for he was really well pleased. At length, he 
went to the low portico, accompanied by Princess Anna 
Danuta, a few priests, and the knights. 

Zbyszko, perceiving him, again raised Danusia; the 
old castellan placed his hand upon her golden hair, and 
gravely and benevolently bowed his hoary head. The 
assembled people understood this sign, and shouted so 
that the very walls of the castle were shaken. 

May God preserve you 1 ” they cried. ‘‘ Long life, just 
lord I Long life to judge us ! ” 

Then the people cheered Zbyszko and Danusia, when, 
a moment later, the pair went towards the portico, and 
fell at the feet of the good Princess Anna Danuta, who 
really had saved Zbyszko’s life, for it was she who, with 
the aid of the scholars, had found the remedy and had 
taught Danusia how to act. 

“Long life to the lovers! ” shouted Powala of Taczew. 
“Long life! Long life! ” repeated the others. 

“ Gracious Princess,” said the castellan, hoary with age, 
turning towards her, “the betrothal must be performed 
forthwith, for the custom requires it 1 ” 

“The betrothal shall take place at once,” answered the 
good lady,^ whose face was now radiant with joy; “ but for 
the wedding they must have the consent of Jurand of 
Spyohow.” 



PART II. 


CHAPTER IX. 

In tJie house of Amylej the merchant, Maoko and Zbyszko 
were deliberating with regard to the future. The old 
knight expected to die soon, and Father Cybek, a Fran¬ 
ciscan friar who had experience in the treatment of 
wounds, had also predicted his end. Macko' therefore 
wished to return to Bogdaniec to die and be buried with 
his fathers in the cemetery of Ostrow. 

Yet not all of his forefathers were buried there. In 
former days there had been many wlodykas in the family. 
On their shields they had emblazoned a Tempa Podkowa, 
for they claimed to be better wlodykas than those others 
who had no right to a coat of arms. In 1331, in the battle 
of Plowce, seventy warriors from Bogdaniec were killed 
in the marshes by German archers. Only one, Wojoiech, 
called Tur, escaped. After this defeat by the Germans the 
King, Wladyslaw Lokietek, gi'anted to Tur a coat of arms 
and the estate of Bogdaniec. Wojcieoh then returned 
home, only to learn of the complete annihilation of his 
family. 

While the men of Bogdaniec were perishing from the 
German arrows, the robber-knights of Szlonsk fell upon 
their homes and burned their buildings, slaughtering the 
peasants or taking them captive. Wojciech remained 
alone, the heir to a large but devastated trarct’of land, 
which had formerly belonged to the whole family of 
wlodykas. Five years afterwards he married, and begot 
two sons, Jasko and Macko. Soon afterwards he was 
killed by a urus which attacked him in the forest. 

The sons grew up under the mother's care. Her maiden 
name was Kachna of Spalenioa. She was so brave that 
she conducted two successful expeditions against the 
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Germans of Szlonsk to avenge former wrongs, but in a third 
expedition she was killed. Before her death, however, she 
had built, with the help of her slaves, a castle in Bog- 
danieo, so that Jasko and Macko, although wlodykas in 
their former estate, were now also men of importance. 

When Jasko came of age, he married Jagienka of 
Mocarzew, and begot Zbyszko. Macko remained 
unmarried and took care of his nephew's property, so far 
as his many expeditions permitted. 

But when, during the civil war between the Grzymalits 
and the Nalenczs, Bogdaniec was again burned, and the 
peasants were scattered, Macko could not restore it, 
although he toiled at the work for several years. 

At length, he pledged the land to his relative, the 
abbot, and with Zbysizko, then almost a child, he went to 
Lithuania to fight against the Germans. 

Yet he had never forgotten Bogdaniec. He went to 
Lithuania hoping to become rich with booty, so that he 
might return to Bogdaniec, redeem the land from pledge, 
colonise it with slaves, rebuild the castle, and settle 
Zbyszko on the estates. So now, after Zbyszko's happy 
deliverance, they discussed this matter at the house of 
Amylej the merchant. 

They had money enough to redeem the land. They 
possessed quite a fortune derived from the booty, from the 
ransoms paid by the knights captured by them, and from 
Witold's presents. They had gained much by the fight 
with the two Frisian knights. The suits of armour alone 
were worth what, in those times, was considered a for¬ 
tune. Besides the armour, they had captured waggons, 
men and women, clothes, money, and costly implements 
of war. Amylej the merchant had purchased many of 
these things, among them being two pieces of beautiful 
Flemish broad-cloth. Macko sold his splendid armour, 
for he thought that he would have no further use for it.' 
The merchant sold it the next day to Marcin of Wrocimo- 
wice, whos^ coat of arms was “ Polkoza." He sold it for a 
large sum, for in those times the suits of armour made in 
Milan were the most expensive, and were considered the 
best in the world. Zbyszko, however, greatly regretted 
that it had been sold. 

'‘If God should give you back your health," said he 
to his uncle, “where will you find another like it?" 

“ Where I found this one—on the back of some German," 
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answered Macko. “But I shall not escape death. 
head of the spear will not come out of my body. WherL^'*'V|fj^,. 
I tried to pull it out with my hands, I only pushed it in ^ 
further. And now there is no help.” 

“ You must drink two or throe pots of bear’s grease.” 

“ Pshaw! Father Cybek also said that would be a good 
thing. But where can I get it hero? Were we at 
Bogdanieo one could very easily kill a bear I ” 

“ Then we must go to Bogdanieo! But you must not 
die on the road.” 

Old Macko looked tenderly at his nephew. 

“I know where you would like to go,” he said; “to 
the Court of Prince Janusz, or to Jurand of Spychow, to 
fight the Germans of Chelminsko.” 

“ I will not deny it,” answered Zbyszko. “ I should be 
glad to go to Warsaw with the Princess’s Court, or to go 
to Ciechanow; and I would remain as long as possible 
with Danusia, for now she is not only my lady, but my 
loYe. I tremble when I think of her! I will follow her 
even to the end of the world. But you are first. You did 
not desert me, and I will never abandon you. We must 
go to Bogdanieo.” 

“You are a good lad,” said Macko. 

“God would punish me if I were not mindful of you. 

Look, they are getting ready I I ordered one waggon to 
be filled with hay. Amylejowna has made us a present 
of a feather bed, but I am afraid it wiU be too warm for 
you. We will travel slowly, in company with the Princess’s 
Court, so that you may have good care. When they turn 
towards Mazovia we shall turn towards home. May God 
help us I ” 

“If I may only live long enough to rebuild the 
grodek I exclaimed Macko. “ I know that after my 
death you will think no more of Bogdanieo.” 

“Why should I not?” 

“Because your head will be filled with thoughts of 
battles and of love.” 

“Did not you yourself think of war? I have determined 
what I shall do. In the first place, I will rebuild the 
grodek.” 

“Do you mean what you say?” asked Macko. “Well, 
and when the grodek is finished?” 


* A small castle. 
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When the grodek is rebuilt, then I shall go to the 
Prince’s Court in Warsaw, or to Cieohanow.” 

“After my death?” 

“If you die soon, then after your death. But before I 
go, I will bury you properly. But if the Lord Jesus restore 
your health, then you will remain in Bogdaniec. The 
Princess promised me that I should receive my knightly 
belt from the Prince. Otherwise, Lichtenstein will not 
fight with me.” 

“ And afterwards you will go to Marienburg? ” 

“To Marienburg, or even to the end of the world—^to 
meet Lichtenstein.” 

“I do not blame you for it! Either he or you must 
die!” 

“ I will bring his belt and his gloves to Bogdaniec; 
have no fear! ” 

“You must beware of treachery. There is much of it 
among them.” 

“ I wifi, bow before Prince Janusz, and ask him to send 
to the Grand Master for a safe conduct. There is peace 
now. I will go to Marienburg, where there are always 
many knights. Then—^you know! In the first place, 
Lichtenstein; afterwards, I will look for those who wear 
peacock plumes, and I will challenge them in turn. If 
the Lord Jesus grant me victory, then I shall have fulfilled 
my vow.” 

So saying, Zbyszko smiled at his own thoughts; his 
face was like that of a boy who relates the knightly deeds 
he will perform when he is a man. 

“Hah!” said Macko, “if you defeat three knights 
belonging to great families then you will not only fulfil 
your vow, but you will bring home booty! ” 

“Three!” exclaimed Zbyszko. “In prison I promised 
myself that I should not be niggardly with Danusia— 
as many knights as I have fingers on both hands! ” 

Macko shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Are you surprised? ” said Zbyszko. “From Marienburg 
I shall go to Jurand of Spychow. Why should I not bow 
before him? He is Danusia’s father. With him I will 
attack the Germans of Chelminsko. You yourself have 
told me that in the whole of Mazovia there is no greater 
were-wolf against the Germans.” 

“And if he will not give you Danusia? ” 

“Why should he not? He is seeking his vengeance. 
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I am seiarching for mine. Can he find a better man? 
And then, the Princess has given her consent to the 
betrothal. He will not refuse.^' 

“ I perceive one thing/' said Macko; '' you will take all 
the people from Bogdanieo in order to have a retinue, 
as is proper for a knight, and the land will be left without 
hands to till it. As long as I live, I will not let you do 
it; but after my death, I see, you will take them away.” 

‘'The Lord God will help me to a retinue. Janko of 
Tulcza is a relative of ours, and he also wdll help me.” 

At that moment the door opened, and, as though to 
prove that God meant to help Zbyszko to a retinue, two 
men entered. They were swarthy and short, and were 
dressed in yellow caftans, red caps, and very wide trousers. 
They stopped in the doorway, placed their fingers to their 
foreheads, their mouths, and their breasts, and then 
bowed to the ground. 

“Who are these devils?” asked Macko. “Who are 
you? ” 

“Your slaves,” answered the new-comers in broken 
Polish. 

“For what reason? Whence do you come? Who sent 
you here?” 

“Pan Zawisza sent us here as a present to the young 
knight, to be his slaves.” 

“ Oh, for God's sake 1 Two men more I ” exclaimed 
Macko joyfully. 

“Of what nation are you?” 

“We are Turks.” 

“Turks!” repeated Zbyszko. “I shall have two Turks 
in my retinue! Have you ever seen Turks, uncle? ” 

Springing forward, he began to turn them about, and 
to look at them curiously. 

“I have never seen them,” Macko said; “but I have 
heard that the Pan of Garbow had in his service Turks 
whom he captured while fighting on the Danube with the 
Roman Emperor, Sigismund. How is it? Are you 
heathens ? ” 

“ Our lord ordered us to be baptized,” said one of the 
slaves. 

“ Did you have no money for ransom ? ” 

“We are from far lands, from Asiatic shores—^from 
Brussa.” 

Zbyszko, who always listened gladly to tales of battles, 
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especially when there was anything to be learned of the 
deeds of the famous Zawisza of Garbow, inquired how they 
came to be captured. 

But there was nothing extraordinary in their narration. 
Zawisza had attacked them in a ravine. Some of them 
were slain, and some were captured. The victor had 
sent the prisoners as presents to his different friends. 
The hearts of Zbyszko and Macko throbbed at the sight of 
such a noble gift, for it was difficult to get men in those 
days, and the possession of them constituted true wealth. 

Zawisza himself, accompanied by Powala and Pasko 
Zlodziej of Biskupice, now arrived. As they had all 
laboured hard to free Zbyszko, they were greatly pleased 
at his release, and each presented him with a gift to 
celebrate the event. The generous Pan of Taczew gave a 
beautiful large caparison, embroidered with gold, and Pasko 
a Hungarian sword and ten silver marks. Then came 
Lis of TargO'Wisko, Farurej, and Krzon of Kozieglowy, with 
Marcin of Wrocimowice, and finally Zyndram of Maszkow, 
every one of whom brought rich presents. Zbyszko 
welcomed them with a jo;^ul heart. They asked him 
about his departure and Macko'^s health, recommending to 
the latter different remedies which would miraculously 
heal wounds. 

But Macko recommended Zbyszko to their care, being 
himself ready for the other world. He said that it was 
impossible for a man to live with an iron spear-head 
between his ribs. He complained that he spat blood, and 
that he could not eat. A quart of shelled nuts, a sausage 
two spans long, and a dish of boiled eggs were all he 
could eat at a sitting. Father Cybek had bled him several 
times, hoping in that way to draw out the fever from 
around his heart and restore his appetite. But this had 
not eased him. 

Yet he was so pleased with the presents given to his 
nephew that for the moment he felt better; and when 
Amylej the merchant ordered a barrel of wine to be 
brought in, in honour of such famous guests, Macko drank 
with them. They began to talk of Zbyszko's deliver¬ 
ance, and his betrothal to Danusia. The knights did not 
doubt that Jurand of Spychow would give his consent, 
especially if Zbyszko should avenge the death of Danusia’s 
mother and capture the peacock plumes. 

“But as for Lichtenstein,” said Zawisza, “I do not 
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think he will accept your challenge, for he is a monk, as 
well as an officer of the Order. Pshaw! The people of his 
retinue told me that perhaps he would be elected Grand 
Master I ” 

“ If he refuse to fight, he will lose his honour,’^ said Lis 
of Targowisko. 

answered Zawisza, ‘'for he is not a lay knight, 
and a monk is not permitted to fight in single combat.^' 

“ But it often happens that they do fight.” 

“Because the Order has become corrupt. The knights 
make various vows, but they often break them, thus 
setting a bad example to the whole Christian world. But 
a Krzyzak, especially if a komthur, is not obliged to accept 
a challenge.” 

“Ha! Then you can meet him only in war?” 

“ But they say that there will bo no war,” said Zbyszko, 
“because the Knights of the Cross are afraid of o-ur 
nation.” 

“This peace will not last long,” answered Zyndram of 
Maszkow. “ There can be no good understanding with the 
wolf, for he must live on the goods of others.” 

“ In the meantime, perhaps, we shall be obliged to fight 
with Timur the Lame,” said Powala. “ Prince Witold was 
defeated by Edyga; that is certain.” 

“ Certain? The Lord Palatine Spytko will not return? ” 
said Paszko Zlodziej of Biskupice. 

“The late Queen prophesied that it would be so,” said 
the Pan of Taczew. 

“ Hah 1 Then perhaps we shall be obliged to go against 
Timur.” 

Here the conversation turned upon the Lithuanian 
expedition against the Tartars. There was no doubt that 
Prince Witold—^that able commander being rather im¬ 
petuous—^had been badly defeated at Worskla, where a 
•great number of the Lithuanian bojars and also some of 
the Polish knights were killed. 

The knights who had now gathered in Amylej^s house 
especially pitied Spytko of Mielsztyn, the greatest lord 
in the kingdom, who had gone with the expedition as a 
volunteer, and had been missed after the battle, lost no 
one knew where. They praised his chivalrous deed, and 
told how, having received from the commander of the 
enemy a protective kolpak,* he would not wear it during 

* A high pointed hat, of fur or cloth. 
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the battle, preferring konourable death rather than life 
granted by the ruler of a heathen nation. But it was not 
yet known whether he had perished or was in captivity. 
If he were a prisoner, he could pay his ransom himself, 
for his riches were enormous, and he held in fief the whole 
of Podolia from King AVladyslaw. 

But the defeat of Witold^s army might prove ruinous to 
the whole of Jagiello’s empire. No one knew when the 
Tartars, encouraged by their victory over Witold, might 
now invade the lands and cities belonging to the Grand 
Duchy. If such an invasion should occur, the kingdom of 
Poland would be involved in a war. Many knights, who 
like Zawisza, Farurej, Dobko', and even Powala, were accus¬ 
tomed to seek adventures in foreign countries, remained in 
Krakow, not knowing what might speedily happen. In 
case Tamerlane, who was the ruler of twenty-seven States, 
should stir up the whole Mongolian world to strife, then 
the peril to the kingdom would be great. 

If necessary,” said one, “ we will measure our swords 
with the Lame. With us it wiU not be such an easy 
matter as it was with those other nations which he 
conquered and exterminated. Moreover, the other 
Christian Princes will help us.” 

To this Zyndram of Maszkow, who especially hated the 
Teutonic Order, said bitterly: 

“ I do not know about the Princes; but the Knights of 
the Cross are ready to become friends even with the 
Tartars, and attack us from the other side.” 

'^Then we shall have a war!” exclaimed Zbyszko. “I 
am against the Knights of the Cross.” 

But the other knights contradicted Zyndram. 

'^The Knights of the Cross have no fear of God,” they 
said; “ they seek only their own advantage, but they will 
not help the pagans against Christians. Moreover, Timur 
is now at war somewhere in Asia, and Edyga, the com¬ 
mander of the Tartars, lost so heavily in the battle that he 
is afraid even of victory. Prince Witold is a man full of 
expedients, and you may be sure he took precautions; and 
even if the Lithuanians were not successful this time, it is 
at least no new thing for them to overcome the Tartars.” 

“We have to fight for life and death, not with the 
Tartars, but with the Germans,” said Zyndram of 
Maszkow, “and if we do not crush them, our peril will 
come from them.” 
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^^And in the first place,” he continued, turning towards 
Zbyszko, ^‘Mazovia will perish. You will always find 
enough to do there, have no fear 1 ” 

“Hah! If my uncle were well, I would go there 
immediately.” 

“God help you!” said Powala, raising his glass. 
“ Danusia’s health, and yours! ” 

“ To the destruction of the Germans I ” added Zyndram 
of Maszkow. 

They then began to bid each other farewell. At that 
moment one of the Princess's courtiers entered with a 
falcon on his arm, and, bowing to the knights who were 
present, turned with a peculiar smile to Zbyszko. 

“ The Princess wishes me to tell you,” said he, “ that she 
will stay in Krakow overnight, and will set out on the 
journey to-morrow.” 

“That is well,” said Zbyszko. “But why? Is anyone 
sick?” 

“ No. But the Princess has a visitor from Mazovia.” 

“The Prince himself?” 

“ Not the Prince, but Jurand of Spychow,” answered the 
courtier. 

On hearing these words, Zbyszko grew greatly confused, 
and his heart began to throb, even as it did when the 
sentence of death was read to him. 



CHAPTER X. 


Priitcbss Anna was not greatly surprised by the arriyal of 
Juraud of Spyohow. During Ms incessant frays with the 
neighbouring German knights, it frequently happened that 
a sudden longing fo-r Danusia seized him. He v^ould then 
appear unexpectedly in Warsaw, Ciechanow, or wherever 
the Court of Prince Janusz was situated for the time 
being. 

Every time he saw the child Ms former grief burst forth 
anew, for Danusia resembled her mother. People thought 
Ms iron heart, filled with feelings of vengeance, would be 
softened by such grief. The Princess often tried to 
persuade him to abandon Spyohow, and remain at the 
Court near Danusia. The Prince himself, appreciating Ms 
bravery and importance, and at the same time wishing to 
spare him the fatigue inevitable in the quarrels on the 
frontier, offered Mm the office of sword-bearer. It was in 
vain. The sight of Danusia re-opened the old wounds in 
Ms heart. In a few days he always lost his appetite, was 
unable to sleep, and became taciturn. Apparently Ms 
heart was bleeding, and at length he would disappear from 
the Court and return to the marshes of Spyohow in order 
to drown Ms grief and anger in blood. Then people were 
wont to say: “ Woe to the Germans! It is true they are 
not sheep; but they are sheep to Jurand, for he is a wolf 
to them.” And before long news would arrive concerning 
volunteers who, going to join the Knights of the Cross, 
had been captured on their journey; concerning burned 
towns, captured peasants, or deadly fights, from wMch 
the terrible Jurand always emerged victorious. Even 
during perfect peace between thu Prince of Mazovia and 
the Order continual fighting still went on near -^he frontier, 
caused by the rapacious disposition of the Mazovians and 
the German knights who held the land and strongholds 
from the Order. Even when cutting wood in the forests 
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or harvesting in the fields, the inhabitants carried their 
arms. The people there felt no certainty regarding 
the morrow, and were in continual readiness for war. In 
consequence, they became hardened. No one was content 
with defence alone; pillage was repaid with pillage, confla¬ 
gration with conflagration, and invasion with invasion. It 
often happened that, while the Germans were stealing 
through the forest to attack some stronghold and seize 
the peasants or the cattle, at the same moment the 
Mazovians were doing likewise. Sometimes they met and 
fought, but often only the leaders challenged each other 
to mortal combat, after which the conqueror took captive 
the retinue of his defeated adversary. So, when com¬ 
plaints against Jurand were received at the Court of 
Warsaw, the Prince replied with complaints about the 
attacks made by the Germans. Thus both sides asked for 
justice, but neither was willing to grant it, and robberies, 
conflagrations, and invasions went unpunished. 

But Jurand, dwelling in Spychow, surrounded by 
marshes overgrown with rushes, and filled with an 
unquenchable desire for vengeance, was so dreaded by his 
German neighbours that at length their fear became 
greater than their courage. The lands bordering upon 
Spychow lay fallow; the forests were overgrown with 
wild hops, and the meadows with reeds. Several German 
knights tried to settle in the neighbourhood of Spychow, 
but every one of them, after a time, preferred to abandon 
his estate held in fief, his herds, and his peasants, rather 
than live near this implacable man. Very often the 
knights planned a common expedition against Spychow, 
but these all ended in defeat. They tried different 
means. One time they brought from the province of 
Mein a knight noted for his strength and cruelty, who 
had always been victorious in battle. He challenged 
Jurand. But as soon as they entered the lists the German 
was so frightened at the sight of the dreadful Mazovian 
that he wheeled his horse about, intending to flee. 
Jurand thereupon pierced the other’s defenceless back 
with a spear, and thus dishonoured him for ever. After 
this, even greater fear fell upon the neighbours, and if a 
German perceived, even from afar, the smoke of Spychow, 
he immediately crossed himself and began to pray to 
his patron in heaven. It was generally believed that 
I 
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Jurand had sold his soul to the Evil One for the sake of 
vengeance. 

Dreadful tales, moreover, were told about Spychow. 
It was said that the path leading to it through the 
quaggy, bottomless marshes overgrown with duckweed, 
was so narrow that two men on horseback could not ride 
abreast 3 that each side of the way was marked by 
German bones; and that during the night the heads of 
drowned men were seen walking on spiders^ legs, howling, 
and drawing passing horsemen into the depths. It was 
said, too, that the gate of the grodek was ornamented 
with skeletons. 'While these stories were not true, yet 
in the barred pits dug beneath the house in Spychow 
there were always many prisoners groaning. In truth, 
Jurand^s name was even more dreadful than the tales 
of skeletons and drowned men. 

Zbyszko, having heard of Jurand’s arrival, hastened to 
him, but with a certain uneasiness in his heart, because 
he was Danusia’s father. Nobody could prevent him 
choosing Danusia as the lady of his thoughts, but since 
then the Princess had betrothed them. 'V^at would 
Jurand say to that? Would he consent? 'What would 
happen if he refused his consent? These questions Med 
Zbyszko’s heart with fear, for he now cared for Danusia 
more than for anything else in the world. He was 
encouraged only by the thought that perhaps Jurand 
would praise him for having attacked Lichtenstein, 
inasmuch as he had done it to avenge Danusia's mother, 
and had, in consequence, nearly lost his own head. He 
began to question the courtier who had come to Amylej’a 
house for him. 

Whither are you conducting me?” he asked: "to 
the castle?” 

"Yes, to the castle. Jurand is with the Princess's 
Court.” 

"Tell me, what manner of man he is, so that I may 
know how to speak with him?” 

^‘What can I tell you? He is a man quite different 
from other men. They say that he was mirthful before 
the blood in his heart was withered up with hate.” 

"Is he crafty?” 

“He is cunning. He robs others, but he does not let 
others rob him. Hah I He has only one eye~th6 other 
was destroyed by a bolt from a German crossbow—but 
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with that he can look a man through and through. He 
loves no one except our lady the Princess, and he loves 
her because his wife was a lady from her Court, and 
now his daughter is with her.” 

Zbyszko sighed. “Then you think that he will not 
oppose the Princess’s will?” 

“1 know what you would learn, and I will tell you 
what I have heard. The Princess has spoken to him 
about your betrothal, for it would not have been proper 
to conceal it from him, but it is not known what he said 
in reply.” 

While thus speaking, they arrived at the gate. The 
captain of the archers, the same who had conducted 
Zbyszko to the scaffold, now saluted them. After having 
passed the guards, they entered the courtyard and turned 
to the left, towards that part of the castle occupied by 
the Princess. The courtier, meeting a servant in the 
doorway, asked: 

“Where is Jurand of Spychow? ” 

“ In the room there, with his daughter,” said the 
servant, pointing to the door. 

Zbyszko crossed himself, raised the curtain over the 
doorway, and entered with a throbbing heart. But he 
did not perceive Jurand and Danusia at once, for the 
room was dark. But after a time he saw the fair head of 
the girl, who was sitting on her father’s lap. They did 
not hear him as he entered. Pausing near the door, there¬ 
fore, he said at length: 

“ May He be blessed! ” 

“For ever and ever!” answered Jurand, rising. 

At that moment Danusia sprang towards the young 
knight, seized him with both hands, and cried out: 

“ Zbyszko 1 My father is here 1 ” 

Zbyszko kissed her hands; then, approaching Jurand, 
he said: 

“ I came to bow before you; you know who I am.” 

And he bent slightly, making a movement with his 
hands as if he wished to clasp Jurand by his knees. But 
Jurand grasped the young man’s hand, turned him towards 
the light, and looked searchingly at, him. 

Zbyszko had already regained his self-possession, and 
he gazed with curiosity at Jurand. Before him he beheld 
a gigantic man with yellow hair and moustaches, his face 
pittSi with smallpox, and lit by a single iron-grey eye. 
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It seemed to him as if this eye would pierce him, and he 
again became confused. Finally, not knowing what to 
say, but wishing to break the embarrassing silence, he 
asked: 

^^Then you are Jurand of Spychow, Danusia’s father T’ 

But the other only pointed to an oaken bench standing 
beside the chair on which he sat, and continued to look 
at Zbyszko, who, becoming impatient, said: 

^‘It is no pleasant matter for me to sit as though I 
were in court.” 

“You wished to fight with Lichtenstein?” Jurand said 
at last. 

“Yes,” answered Zbyszko. 

A strange light shone in the eye of the Lord of 
Spychow, and his stem face gradually brightened. 

“And was it for her?” he asked, looking at Danusia. 

“For no other. My uncle has told you that I made a 
vow to her to tear three peacock plumes from German 
heads. But now there shall be not only three of them, 
but at least as many as I have fingers on both hands. In 
this way wiH I help you to avenge the death of Danusia's 
mother,” 

“Woe to them! ” answered Jurand. 

Then there was silence again. But Zbyszko, perceiv¬ 
ing that, by showing his hatred of the Germans, he 
might capture Jurand*s heart, said: 

“I wiU not forgive them; they nearly caused my 
death.” 

Here he turned to Danusia and added: 

“ She saved me i ” 

“I know,” said Jurand. 

“Are you angry?” 

“Since you have made a vow to her, you must serve 
her, for such is the knightly custom.” 

Zbyszko hesitated, but ^ter a little he said, with 
evident uneasiness : 

“Do you know that she covered my head with her 
veil? All the knights, and also the Franciscan who was 
with me holding the cross, heard her say ‘He is mine!' 
Therefore, I wiU be loyal to her until death, so help me 
God!” 

Having said this, he kneeled, and kissed both of 
Danusia's shoes with great reverence. Then he rose up, 
and, turning to Jurand, asked: 
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“Have you ever seen another as fair as she?” 

Jurand suddenly put his hand behind his head, and, 
closing his eyes, said loudly: 

“I have seen only one other, but the Germans killed 
her.” 

“Then listen!” said Zbyszko with enthusiasm. “We 
have suffered the same wrong; we will have the same 
vengeance. Those dogs also killed my people at Bog- 
daniec. You cannot find a better man for your work. 
It is no new thing to me. Ask my imcle. I can fight 
either with spear or axe, short sword or long. Did my 
uncle tell you about those Frisians? I will slaughter the 
Germans for you like sheep. And as for the girl, I vow 
to you on my knees that I will fight for her even with 
the Starosta* of Hell himself, and that I will give her up 
neither for lands nor for herds, nor for any other thing I 
Even if some one offered me a castle with glass windows, 
but without her, I would refuse it, and follow her to the 
end of the world I ” 

Jurand sat for a time with his head between his hands, 
but finally he awoke as from a dream, and said with 
sadness and grief: 

“I like you, young man, but I cannot give her to you. 
She is not intended for you, poor lad! ” 

Zbyszko, hearing this, was dumb, and looked at Jurand 
with wondering eyes. 

But Danusia came to his help. Zbyszko was dear to 
her, and she was pleased to be considered not a mere 
“shrub,” but a grown girl. Moreover, she liked the 
betrothal and the dainties which her knight brought 
every day. So now, understanding that she was likely 
to lose all this, she slipped from her chair and, putting 
her head on her father's lap, began to cry: 

“ Tatulo 1 Tatulo 1 ”t 

He evidently loved her better than anything else in the 
world. He pressed his hand softly upon her head, while 
from his face all trace of deadly feud and anger 
disappeared; only sadness now remained. 

“ How is it ? ” asked Zbyszko, who had meanwhile 
recovered his composure. “ Do you mean to oppose God's 
will?” 

“If it be God's will,” Jurand replied, “then you will 
* Lord. 

t A diminutive of endearment for “father.” 
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get her. But I cannot give my consent. I should be glad 
to do it, but I cannot.” 

Having said this, he arose, embraced Danusia, and 
v^ent towards the door. When Zbyszko endeavoured to 
detain him, he stopped for a moment. 

shall not be angry with you for rendeoring her 
knightly service,” he said as he passed out. “But do not 
ask me any questions, for I can tell you nothing.” 



CHAPTER XI. 


Next day Jurand did not seek to avoid Zbyszko, nor did 
lie prevent him from performing for Danusia, during the 
journey, those different services which he, as her knight, 
was bound to render her. On the contrary, Zbyszko 
observed that the gloomy Pan of Spychow regarded him 
kindly, as if regretting that he had been obliged to refuse 
his request. The young wlodyka tried several times to 
have some conversation with him. After they had set 
out from Krakow, there were many opportunities during 
the journey, for both accompanied the Princess on horse¬ 
back; but as soon as Zbyszko endeavoured to learn 
something of the secret difficulties separating him from 
Danusia, the conversation suddenly closed. Jurand's face 
became gloomy, and he looked at Zbyszko uneasily, as if 
afraid lest he should betray himself. Zbyszko thought 
that perhaps the Princess knew what the obstacle was, 
so, having an opportunity of speaking to her privately, 
he inquired; but she could tell him nothing. 

Assuredly there is some secret,” she said. Jurand 
himself has told me so; but he begged me not to question 
him further, for he not only did not wish to tell what it 
was, but he could not. He must surely be bound by 
some oath, as so often happens among knights. But 
God will help us, and everytldng wiU yet turn out well.” 

“Without Danusia I shdl be as unhappy as a chained 
dog or a bear in a ditch,” answered Zbyszko. “For me 
there will be neither joy nor pleasure; nothing but 
sorrow and sighing. I will go against the Tartars with 
Prince Witold, and may they kill me there! But first, 
I must accompany my tmcle to Bogdaniec, and then tear 
from German heads the peacock plumes, as I have sworn. 
Perhaps the Germans wiU kill me; but I prefer such a 
death rather than live and see some one else possess 
Danusia.” 
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The Princess looked at him with her kind blue eyes, 
and asked him, with a certain degree of astonishment: 

Then you would permit it ? ” she asked. 

As long as I hare breath in my nostrils that 
shall never happen, unless my hand be paralysed, and 
I be unable to hold an axe! But how can I take her 
against her father’s wiU?” 

In reply, the Princess said, as if speaking to herself: 

*‘Does it not happen in that fashion sometimes?” 

Then to Zbyszko she said: 

'' God’s will is stronger than a father’s wiU. What did 
Jurand say to you? To me he said, ‘If it be God’s will, 
then he will get her.’ ” 

“ He said the same to me! ” exclaimed Zbyszko. “ That 
is my only consolation, Gracious Lady.” 

“ I will help you, and you may be sure of Danusia’s 
constancy. Only yesterday I said to her: ‘Danusia, will 
you always love Zbyszko?’ And she answered: *1 will 
be Zbyszko’s, and no one else’s.’ She is still a green 
berry, but when she promises anything, she keeps her 
word, for she is the daughter of a knight. Her mother 
was like her.” 

“ Thank God! ” said Zbyszko. 

“Only, remember to be faithful to her, for man is 
inconstant. He promises to love one faithfully, and 
afterwards he promises the same to another.” 

“May the Lord Jesus punish me if I prove such!” 
exclaimed Zbyszko earnestly. 

“Well, remember! And after you have conveyed your 
uncle to Bogdaniec, come to our Court. There will be 
some opportunity there for you to \dn your spurs. Then 
we shall see what can be done. In the meantime, Danusia 
will grow, and she will feel God’s wiU. Although she 
loves you deeply even now, it is not the love a woman 
feels. Perhaps Jurand wiU give his consent, for I see 
he likes you. You can go to Spychow, and thence you 
can go with Jurand against the Germans. It may happen 
that you will be able to render him some great service, 
and thus gain his affection.” 

“ Gracious Princess, I have thought likewise; but with 
your sanction it will be easier.” 

This conversation cheered Zbyszko. But, at the first 
halting-place, old Macko became worse, and it was neces¬ 
sary to remain until he became better. The good Princess 
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Anna Danuta left Mm all the medicine she had with her; 
but she herself was obliged to continue her journey, so 
both the Wlodykas of Bogdaniec bade those belonging 
to the Mazovian- Court fareweill. Zbyszko prostra,ted 
Mmself at the Princess's feet, and then at Danusia's. 
He promised her once more to be faithful, and to meet 
her soon at Ciechanow or at Warsaw. At last, he seized 
her in his strong arms, and, raising her, he exclaimed in 
a voice full of emotion: 

Remember me, my sweetest flower I Remember me, 
my little goldfish I ” 

Danusia embraced him as though he were a beloved 
brother, put her cheek to his face and wept freely. 

“ I do not want to go to Ciechanow without Zbyszko! ” 
she cried. I do not want to go to Ciechanow! " 

Jurand saw her grief, but he was not angry. On the 
contrary, he bade the young man farewell kindly. After 
he had mounted, he turned towards him once more. 

‘‘God be with you!” he said. “Do not bear ill-will 
towards me.” 

“ How should I feel ill-will towards you, who are 
Danusia's father?” answered Zbyszko warmly. Then 
he bent to his stirrup, and the old man shook him by 
the hand. 

“May God help you in everything!” ho said. 
“ Farewell! ” 

He then rode away. But Zbyszko understood by Ms 
last words that he wished him success; and when he 
returned to the waggon on which Macko* was lying, he 
said: 

“I believe he is willing, but something hinders Mm 
from giving Ms consent. You were in Spychow; you 
have wisdom; can not you guess what it is?” 

But Macko was too sick. The fever increased so much 
towards evening that he became delirious. Instead of 
answering Zbyszko, he looked at him as if he were 
astonished. 

“Why do they ring the bells?” he asked. 

Zbyszko was frightened. He feared that if the sick 
man heard the sound of bells it must be a sign that death 
was at hand. He feared also lest the old man might die 
without a priest and without confession, and go, if not 
to Hell, then, at least, for long centuries to purgatory. 
He therefore determined to resume the journey, in order 
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to reacli as soon as possible some parish in which Macko 
might receive the last sacraments. 

They therefore set out and travelled during the night. 
Zbyszko sat in the waggon on the hay beside the sick 
man, and watched by him until daybreak. From time to 
time he gave him wine to drink, and Macko drank it 
eagerly, for it relieved him greatly. After the second 
quart he recovered from his delirium, and after the 
third he fell asleep. He slept so well that Zbyszko bent 
towards him at intervals to ascertain if he were still 
alive. 

Until the time of his imprisonment in Krakow, he had 
not realised how dearly he loved this uncle, who, for him, 
replaced both father and mother. But now he realised it 
well, and he felt that, after his uncle’s death, life would 
be very lonely without relatives except the abbot who 
held Bogdaniec in pledge, without friends, without any 
one to help him. The thought came to him that, if 
Macko died, that would be but one more reason for 
wreaking vengeance on the Germans. 

'^In this whole kingdom,” he said to himself, "there 
is no man who has not suffered some wrong from them, 
and who would not avenge his wrong 1” Her© he remem¬ 
bered the Germans with whom he had fought at Wilno, 
and he knew that even the Tartars were less cruel. 

The approach of dawn interrupted his thoughts. The 
day was bright, but cold. Evidently, Macko was better, 
for he was breathing more regularly and quietly. He did 
not awake imtil the sun was quite warm; then he opened 
his eyes and said: 

"I am better. Where are we?” 

" We are approaching Olkus—^you remember, where 
they mine the silver.” 

"If we could get what is in the earth here, then we 
might rebuild Bogdaniec I ” 

"I see you are better,” answered Zbyszko, laughing. 
Ha! ha! There would be enough even for a stone castle 1 
We shall go to the parish church, for there the priests 
will offer us hospitality, and you wiU be able to make 
your confession. Everything is in God’s hands; but it 
is better to have one’s conscience clear.” 

"I am a sinner, and would willingly repent,” answered 
Macko. " I dreamt last night that the devils were tearing 
my skin off. They were talking German. Thanks be to 
God that I am better. Have you slept at all? ” 
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‘^How could I sleep when I was watching you?” 

"Then lie down for a little while. When we arrive I 
will awaken jou.” 

" I cannot sleep I 

"What prevents you?^' 

"What else should it he/' said Zbyszko, looking at his 
uncle, "if not love? I am sore at heart; but I will ride 
on horseback for a while—^that will help me." 

He got down from the waggon and mounted the horse 
which his servant brought for him. Meanwhile, Macko 
touched his sore side, but he was evidently thinking 
about something else and not about his sickness, for he 
tossed his head, smacked his lips, and finally said: 

" I wonder and wonder, and cannot wonder enough, why 
you are so eager for love. Your father was not like that, 
nor am I.” 

But Zbyszko, instead of answering, straightened himself 
on the saddle, placed his hands on his hips, tossed his 
head, and sang: 

From morn till eve for my love I sigh, 

For my love and the light of her light-blue eyes; 

My tears fall fast, for she is not nigh, 

And my heart for the love of my darling cries. 

" Halloo! " he shouted. 

The "halloo!" resounded through the forest, rever¬ 
berating among the trunks of the trees, and finally 
re-echoing in the far distance before being lost in the 
thickets. Again Macko felt his side in which the German 
spear-head had lodged, and said, moaning a little: 

" In the old days men were wiser! " 

Then he became thoughtful, as if recalling old times. 

"Although even then," he added, "some of them were 
foolish also." 

They now emerged from the forest, behind which they 
perceived the miners' sheds, and, in the distance, the 
walls built by King Kazimierz, and the tower of the 
church erected by Wladyslaw Lokietek. 

The canon of the church heard Macko's confession, and 
offered them hospitality. They remained there overnight, 
and set out again next morning. Beyond Olkus they 
turned towards Szlonsk, as they proposed riding towards 
Great Poland along its boundaries. The road ran through 
a great forest, in which, towards sunset, there was heard 
the growling of the bear and the bellowing of the bison, 
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wldle during the night the eyes of the wolves were seen 
shining behind the thick hazelnut trees. But the greatest 
danger which threatened the traveller on this road was 
from the Germans and the Germanised knights of 
Szlonsk, whose castles were erected here and there along 
the boundaries. It is true that, in consequence of the 
war with Naderspraw the Opolczyk, whom the Silesians 
were helping against King Wladyslaw, the majority of 
these castles had been destroyed by Polish hands, but it 
was necessary to be watchful, especially after sunset, and 
to have one’s weapons ready. They rode so quietly, 
however, that Zbyszko felt the journey tedious. When 
they were about one day’s journey from Bogdaniec they 
heard the snorting and trampling of horses behind them. 

^‘Some people are following us,” said Zbyszko. 

Macko, who was awake, looked at the stars like an 
experienced traveller, and answered: 

^‘Daybreak is near. Robbers do not attack towards 
the end of the night.” 

Zbyszko stopped the waggon, however, placed his men 
across the road facing the advancing horses, and waited. 

After a time, he perceived in the dusk several horsemen. 
One of them was riding ahead, and it was evident that 
he had no wish to hide, for he was singing. Zbyszko 
could not hear the words of the song, but the gay '' Tra- 
la-la! ” with which the stranger ended each refrain 
reached his ears. 

Our people I ” he said to himself. 

"Stopl” he called, after a short pause. 

“And you still sit!” answered a merry voice. 

“Who are you?” 

“And you?” 

“Why do you follow us? ” 

“And why do you bar the road?” 

“Answer! Our crossbows are bent.” 

“ And our—stretched—aimed I ” 

“ Answer like a man, otherwise woe to you! ” 

Only a merry song, however, came back in answer to 
Zbyszko: 

Would you drive all care away, 

Sing and dance the livelong day I 
Tra-la-la ! 

^ Dance and sing—sing while you may, 

Thus youTl drive all care away I 
Tra-la-la I Tra-la-la! 
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Zbyszko was naturally amazed at such an answer. 
Presently, the song stopped, and the same yoice asked : 

‘‘And how is the old man Macko? Does he still 
breathe?” 

“ For God's sake! ” said Macko, rising in the waggon. 
“ They are some of our people! ” 

Zbyszko rushed forward. 

“ Who asks about Macko ? ” he exclaimed. 

“A neighbour. Zych of Zgorzelice. I have looked 
for you for a week, and inquired about you from all on 
the road.” 

“Rety! Uncle! Zych of Zgorzelice is here!” shouted 
Zbyszko. 

They began to greet each other joyfully, for Zych was 
really their neighbour, and a good man besides, one of 
whom every one was very fond on account of his mirth. 

“Well, how are you?” asked he, shaking hands with 
Macko. “Still ‘Tra-la-la!' or ‘Tra-la-lal ' no longer?” 

“ Ah, no longer ‘ Tra-la-la 1' ” answered Macko. “ But 1 
see you gladly. Gracious God, it is as if I were already in 
Bogdaniec.” 

“What ails you? I heard that the Germans had 
wounded you.” 

“ They did, the dogs 1 A spear-head stuck between my 
ribs.” 

“For that,” said Zbyszko, “everybody advises the 
grease of a bear. As soon as we reach Bogdaniec, I will 
go with an axe to the hives.” 

“Perhaps Jagienka has some.” 

“What Jagienka? lour wife's name was Malgochna,” 
said Macko. 

“Oh, Malgochna is no more! It will be three years 
on St. Michael's Day since Malgochna was buried in the 
priests' field. She was a sturdy woman! May the Lord 
make His face shine upon her soul. Jagienka is exactly 
like her, only younger. 

** Behind the hill, a ravine wild; 

As the mother, so the child ! 

Tra-la-la I Tra-la-la ! ” 

told Malgochna not to climb the pine tree, because 
she was no longer young. But she would climb it. Tho 
branch broke, she fell and was badly hurt. Within three 
days she died.” 
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“Lord, make Tky face shine upon her soul!” said 
Macko. “I remember, I remember! When she was 
angry, the farm boys used to- hide in the hay. But she 
was cleyer. Ah 1 So she fell from a pine tree 1 ” 

“She dropped like a cone. Do you know, after the 
funeral I was so stupefied with grief that for three days 
they could not rouse me. They thought I was dead. 
Afterwards I wept for a long time. But Jagienka, too, is 
clever. She takes care of everything.” 

“I scarcely remember her. She was not as tail as the 
helve of an axe when I went away. She could pass under 
a horse without touching its body. Ah, that is a long 
time ago, and she must have grown! ” 

“She was fifteen on St. Agnes’s Day. But I have not 
seen her for more than a year.” 

“Why have you not seen her? Where have you 
been?” 

“At the war. I do not need to stay at home. Jagienka 
takes care of everything.” 

Macko, although ill, began to listen attentively when 
war was mentioned. 

“Perhaps you were with Prince Witold at Worskla?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, I was there,” answered Zych of Zgorzelice gaily. 
“Well, the Lord God did not send him good fortune. We 
were terribly defeated by Edyga. First they killed our 
horses. A Tartar will not attack openly like a Christian 
knight, but shoots his arrows from afar. You attack 
him and he flees, and then again hurls his arrows. What 
can you do with such a man? In our army the knights 
used to boast: ‘We do not need to lower our spears or 
draw our swords; we will crush the vermin under our 
horses’ feet.’ So they boasted, I say; but when the 
arrows began to hiss, their number darkened the sky, 
and the battle was soon over. Hardly one out of ten 
lived. Would you believe it? More than half of the 
army was slain 1 Seventy Lithuanian and Russian 
princes lay dead on the battlefield; and in two weeks’ 
time one could not number the bojars and other 
courtiers, whom they call otroks, that were killed.” 

“I heard of it,” interrupted Macko. “Many of our 
knights perished also.” 

“Pshaw! Even ten Knights of the Cross were killed, 
for they were obliged to serve in Witold’s army. Many 
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of our people perished; they neveir run away. Prince 
Witold had the greatest confidence in our knights, and he 
chose a guard of them around him during the battle— 
all Poles. There was great havoc among them, but he 
was not touched. Pan Spytko of Mielsztyn was killed; 
also the sword-bearer, Bernat, Judge Mikolaj, Prokop, 
Przeclaw, Dobrogost, Jasko of Lazewice, Pilik the 
Mazovian, Warsz of Michow, the Palatine Socha, Jasko 
of Dmnbrowa, Pietrko of Miloslaw, Szczepiecki, Oderski, 
and Tomko Lagoda. Who can enumerate them? Some 
of them were struck by so many arrows that they looked 
like porcupines. It was fearful to look at them 1 ” 

Here he laughed, as if he were telling a most amusing 
story, and then began to sing: 

A Tartar you will know one day, 

When he beats you and runs away! 

‘‘ Well, and what then? ” asked Zbyszko. 

“The Crand Duke escaped, but he was as courageous 
as ever. The more you press him, the farther he jumps, 
like a hazelnut stick. We rushed to the Tavanian ford 
to defend those who were crossing over. There were with 
us a few knights from Poland. The second day, Edyga 
came with a swarm of Tartars, but he could do nothing. 
Hah I When he wished to pass the ford, we fought him 
so hard that he could not. We killed and caught many 
of them. I myself caught five Tartars, and I sent them 
to Zgorzelice. You will see what dog's heads they have." 

“In Krakow," said Macko, “they say that the war may 
reach Poland also." 

“Do you think Edyga a fool? He knows well what 
kind of knights we have; and he also knows that the 
greatest kmghts remained at home, because the Queen 
was not pleased when Witold began the war on his own 
authority. Ah, he is cunning, that old Edygal IIo 
imderstood at Tavania that the Prince's army had 
increased, and had gone far beyond the tenth-land I " 

“But you returned?" 

“Yes, I returned. There is nothing to do there. In 
Krakow I heard about you, and that you had started a 
little ahead of me." 

Here he turned to Zbyszko. 

Hah, my lord I" said he, “ the last time I saw you, 
you were a small boy; and now, although there is no 
light, I suppose you are as big as a urns. And you had 
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your crossbows ready! One can see you bave been to the 
war.” 

War has nurtured me since childhood. Let my uncle 
tell you if I am lacking in experience.” 

“ It is not necessary for your uncle to tell me anything. 
In Krakow I saw the Pan of Taczew, and he told me about 
you. But I understand that the Mazovian does not want 
to give you his daughter. I have nothing against you; 
I like you. You will forget about that damsel when you 
see my Jagienka. She is a wonder! ” 

“I shall not forget her, even if I see ten such as your 
Jagienka.” 

“ She wiU have the estate of Moczydoly for her dowry. 
Many will ask me for my Jagna, do not fear! ” 

Zbyszko was about to answer: “ But not I! ” but Zych 
of Zgorzelice began to sing: 

On bended knee her hand I’ll ask, 

And yon will not refuse me ; 

No, yon will not refuse 1 

“ You are always merry and full of song,” said Macko-. 

Well, and what do the blessed do in heaven?” 

‘'They sing.” 

“ WeU, then! And the damned cry. I prefer to go to 
those who sing rather than to those who cry. St. Peter 
will say, 'We must let him into Paradise, otherwise he 
will sing in Hell, and that would never do.’ Look, the 
day breaks I ” 

The day was, indeed, breaking. They soon reached a 
valley, where some men were fishing in a small lake. On 
seeing the armed travellers, they left their nets and 
immediately seized their picks and staffs, and stood ready 
for battle. 

" They think that we are robbers,” said Zych, laughing. 
"Ho, fishermen! To whom do you belong? ” 

They stood silent, looking on distrustfully; but finally 
one of them, recognising that the horsemen were knights, 
answered: 

"To the abbot of Tulcza.” 

"Our relative,” said Macko. "The same who holds 
Bogdanieo in pledge. These must be his forests; but he 
must have purchased them recently.” 

"He did not buy them,” answered Zych. "He fought 
for them with Wilk of Brzozowa, and it seems that the 
abbot defeated Wilk. A year ago they were going to 
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fight on horseback with spears and long swords for this 
part of the forest; but I do not know how it. ended, for I 
went away.” 

“Well, we are relatives,” said Macko. “He will not 
quarrel with us.” 

“Perhaps. He is a chivalrous abbot who knows how 
to wear a helm; he is pious also, and sings mass beauti¬ 
fully. Do not you remember? When he cries out at mass 
the swallows, nestling under the ceiling, fall from their 
nests. In that way God’s glory increases.” 

“Certainly, I remember! At ten paces he could blow 
the candles out at the altar. Has he been in Bogdaniec ? ” 

“Yes, he was there. He settled five peasants on the 
land. He has also been at my house at Zgorzelice, for, 
as you know, he baptized Jagienka, of whom he is very 
fond, calling her his little daughter.” 

“ God will bless him, if he be willing to leave me the 
peasants,” said Macko. 

“Ha-ha! What do five peasants amount to? Jagienka 
will ask him, and he will not refuse her.” 

Here the conversation stopped for a time. Over the 
dark forest and the pink downs the bright rays of the 
rising sun now threw a cheery radiance. The knights 
greeted it with the customary “May it be blessed! ” then, 
having made the sign of the cross, they began their 
morning prayers. Zych finished first, and said to his 
companions: 

“I hope to see you well soon. Ah, you have both 
changed! You, Macko, must regain yoxu- health. Jagienka 
will take care of you, for there is no' woman in your house. 
One can see that you have a piece of iron between your 
ribs.” 


Here he turned toward Zbyszko. 

Show yourself also. Mighty God! I remember you 
when you were small, and used to climb on the colts by 
their tails; and now, what a knight! Your face looks 
like that of a little lord, but your body like that of a 
sturdy man. A fellow like you might wrestle with a 
bear.” 

“A bear is nothing to him!” said Macko. “He was 
younger than he is to-day when that Frisian called him 
a headless youth, and he, resenting it, immediately 
pxilled out the fellow’s moustache.” 

“I know,” interrupted Zych, “and you fought after- 
K 
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wards, and captured their retinue. The Pan of Taczew 
told me all about it: 

“A German bold came proudly by; 

With broken head he soon did lie ! 

Tra-la-la I Tra-la-la ! ” 

Zbyszko wondered at Zyoh's long thin figure, at his 
thin face, with its enormous nose, and at his laughing 
round eyes. 

Oh! said he, with such a neighbour there will be 
no sadness, if God will but restore my uncle's health." 

It is good to have a merry neighbour, for with a jolly 
fellow there will be no quarrel," answered Zych. Now, 
listen to what I say. You have been long away from home, 
and you will not find much comfort in Bogdaniec. You 
had better come with me to Zgorzelice. I shall be glad 
to have you stay a month or two. During that time 
Jagienka will take care of Bogdaniec. Rely on her, and 
do not trouble yourselves wi§i anything. Zbyszko can 
go there from time to time to oversee the farming; I 
shall bring the abbot to Zgorzelice, and you can settle 
your account with him. The girl will take good care of 
you, as of a father, and in illness a woman's care is the 
best. Well, my dear friends, will you do as I ask you?" 

“ We know that you are a good man—^you always were," 
answered Macko with emotion; “but, do not you see, 
if I must die of this wound, I prefer to die in my own 
house. If God orders me to the other world, well, then 
I cannot help it! I cannot escape, even with better care. 
As for inconvenience, we are accustomed to that in the 
wars. Even a bunch of straw is pleasant to one who has 
slept on nothing but the bare ground for years. But I 
thank you for your kind heart, and if I be not able to 
show you my gratitude, God permit Zbyszko to do 
so." 

Zych of Zgorzelice, who was noted for his kind heart 
and readiness to perform a favour, began to insist, but 
Macko was firm. “If I must die," said he, “it is best 
that I die in my own courtyard I " 

For several years he had longed to see Bogdaniec, so 
now, when he was so near it, he felt that he must go there, 
even if it were his last night. God was merciful, having 
permitted him, who was so ill, to come so far. He brushed 
away the tears that gathered under his eyelids, looked 
round about, and said; 
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these are the woods of Wilk of Brzozowa we shall 
reach home this afternoon.” 

“ They do not belong tO' Wilk of Brzozowa any longer, 
but to the abbot,” said Zych. 

‘‘If they belong to the abbot,” said Macko, with a 
smile, “ then some time they may belong to us.” 

“Ha-haI A while ago you were talking about death,” 
said Zych joyfully, “and now you wish to outlive the 
abbot.” 

“No, I shall not outlive him; but Zbyszko may.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the sound of 
horns in the forest. Zych stopped his horse, and began 
to listen. 

“ Some one is hunting,” said he. “ Wait! ” 

“ Perhaps it is the abbot. It would be pleasant to meet 
him here.” 

“Be still!” 

Here he turned to his retinue. 

“Stop! ” 

They halted. The horns sounded nearer, and soon 
afterwards the baying of dogs was heard. 

“ Stop! ” repeated Zych. “ They are coming towards 
us.” 

Zbyszko leaped from his horse and exclaimed: 

“Give me the crossbow! The beast may attack us! 
Hasten 1 hasten! ” 

Seizing the crossbow from the servant’s hands, he 
rested it against the ground, pressed it against his hodjy 
bent and stretched his back like a bow, and seizing the 
string with the fingers of both hands, he pulled it on to 
the iron hook. Then, placing an arrow, he sprang into 
the woods. 

“ He stretched it without the crank 1 ” whispered Zych, 
astonished at such great strength. 

Ho, he is a strong lad! ” answered Macko proudly. 

Meanwhile, the sound of the horns and the barking of 
the dogs came nearer. Suddenly, from the right of the 
forest came the sound of heavy trampling, accompanied 
by the cr^kling of broken branches and bushes, and out 
of the thicket rushed an old bearded urus, with bloody 
eyes and panting tongue, his gigantic head lowered, 
looking breathless and terrible. Coming to a small ravine 
the brute leaped it, but fell on his knees. He was up 
again immediately, and, in a moment, would have dis- 
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appeared in the thicket on the other side of the road, 
hut the string of the crossbow twanged, the whistling of 
the arrow resounded, the beast reared, turned, roared 
terribly, and feh on the ground as if struck by a 
thunderbolt. 

Zbyszko leaped from behind a tree, again stretched the 
crossbow, and approached the bull, which was pawing the 
ground with its hind feet. He turned ^towards the retinue, 
and, glancing at the animal, cried: 

I have hit him. He is badly wounded! ” 

‘‘ You are a strong boy! said Zych, riding up to him. 

With only one arrow 1 ” 

Pshaw! it was near, and the speed was great. Come 
and see; not only the iron, but even the shaft has dis¬ 
appeared under the left shoulder-blade.” 

^‘The huntsmen must be near; they will claim the 
beast.” 

I will not give it them 1 ” answered Zbyszko. “ It 
was killed on the road, and the road is not private 
property.” 

^^But if it belongs to the abbot?” 

“Well, he may have it.” 

Several dogs now burst from the forest and rushed 
at the bull. 

“Soon the huntsmen will appear,” said Zych. “Look! 
There they are, but they do not see the beast yet. Stop, 
stop I Here, here I Killed, killed 1 ” 

Then he became silent, and sheltered his eyes with one 
hand. 

“ For God's sake! ” he exclaimed after a moment's 
pause; “ what has happened ? Have I become blind, or is 
it only seeming?” 

“ There is some one on a black horse in the front,” 
said Zbyszko. 

“Dear Jesus! ” exclaimed Zych; “it must be Jagienka! 
Jagna, Jagna!” he called, rushing forward. 

Before they had time to put their horses to the gallop 
Zbyszko beheld a strange spectacle. He saw a girl sitting 
like a man on a black horse, riding swiftly towards them. 
She had a crossbow in one hand, and a boar-spear across 
her shoulders. Her floating hair was full of hop strobiles; 
her face was bright as the dawn. Her hunting shirt lay 
open over her bosom, and she wore a serdak.* She 
reined in her horse as she reached them, and her face 
* A kind of sheepskin coat without sleeves. 
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seemed moved by emotions of surprise, hesitation, and 
joy. At length, scarcely able to believe her own eyes, 
she began to cry in a childish voice: 

“ Tatulo, tatulo! Dearest! ” 

In the twinkling of an eye she leaped from her horse, 
while Zj6h, too, dismounted to welcome her. She threw 
her arms about his neck. For a long time Zbyszko heard 
only the sounds of kisses and these two words: “ Tatulo 1 
Jagulal Tatulo! Jagulal repeated in tones of joy. 

The two retinues now approached, and Macko arrived 
also; but the father and daughter continued to repeat: 
“Tatulo! Jagula!” and still kissed each other. At last 
Jagienka asked: 

“Then you have decided to come home from the war? 
Are you well? ” 

“ Yes, to come home. Why should I not be weU ? And 
you? And the boys? Are they well also? Yes, otherwise 
you would not run about the forest. But, my girl, what 
are you doing here?” 

“ Don't you see that I am hunting? ” answered Jagienka, 
laughing. 

“In some one else's woods?” 

“The abbot gave me permission. He even sent me 
experienced huntsmen and a pack of hounds.” 

Here she turned to the servants. 

“ Chase the dogs away,” she cried, “ they will tear the 
skin!” 

Then to Zych: 

“ Oh, how glad I am to see you 1 ” And they again 
kissed each other. 

“ We are far from home,” she continued; “ we followed 
the beast. I am sure it must be more than ten miles; 
the horses are exhausted. What a great urusi Did you 
see? He must have at least three of my arrows in him ; 
the last one killed him.” 

“He was killed by the last, but it was not yours. This 
knight killed him.” 

Jagienka threw her hair back and looked at Zbyszko 
sharply, but in no very friendly fashion. 

“Do you know who he is? ” asked Zych. 

“ I do not know.” 

“No wonder you do not recognise him; he has grown. 
Perhaps you will recognise old Macko of Bogdaniec.” 

“For God's sake! Is that Macko of Bogdaniec?” 

ftTClfllTTlftd .TflOriA-nlrfl 
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Haying approached the waggon, she kissed Macko^s 
hand. 

is yon?” 

^'YeSj it is I; but I am obliged to ride in the waggon, 
for I have been wounded by the Germans.” 

What Germans ? The war was with the Tartars! ” 
There was a war with the Tartars, but we were not 
in that war; we fought in the war in Lithuania, Zbyszko 
and I.” 

“ Where is Zbyszko ? ” 

^‘Then you did not recognise Zbyszko?” said Maoko, 
smiling. 

‘'Is that man Zbyszko?” exclaimed the girl, looking 
again at the young knight. 

“Yes, it is he.” 

“You must give him a kiss, because he is an old 
acquaintance of yours,” said Zych mirthfully. 

Jagienka turned gaily towards Zbyszko, but suddenly 
retreated, and, covering her eyes with her hand, she 
said: 

“ I am timid.” 

“ But we have known each other since we were children,” 
said Zbyszko. 

“Ahal We know each other well. I remember when 
you paid us a visit with Macko about eight years ago, 
and my matula* gave us some nuts, with honey. You, 
being the elder, struck me with your fist, and then ate 
all the nuts yourself.” 

“ He will not act in that fashion now! ” said Macko. 
“ He has been with Prince Witold, and with the Court in 
Krakow, and he has learned courtly manners.” 

But Jagienka was now thinking of something else. 
Turning towards Zbyszko, she asked: 

“Then it was you who killed the urus? ” 

“Yes.” 

“We must see where the arrow is.” 

“ You cannot see it; it disappeared under the shoulder- 
blade.” 

“Be silent; do not dispute,” said Zych, “We aU saw 
him shoot the urus, and we saw something still better. 
He bent the bow without the crank.” 

Jagienka looked at Zbyszko for the third time, but now 
with astonishment. 


A dimimative of endearment for mother,’’ 
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^'Tou bent the crossbow without the crank?'' 

Zbyszko, detecting some doubt in her voice, rested the 
crossbow on the ground, and bent it again in the twinkling 
of an eye. Then, wishing to show that he was familiar 
with the customs of chivalry, he kneeled on one knee 
and handed the bow to Jagi nka. But the girl, instead 
of taldng it from his hands, suddenly blushed—^why, she 
could not tell—and began to fasten the shirt, which, 
during her swift ride, had been thrown open on her 
bosom. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The next day after their arrival at Bogdanieo, Macko and 
Zbyszko made an inspection of their old home, and soon 
realised that Zych of Zgorzelice was right when he told 
them that at first they would not be comfortable. 

With the farming they found they could manage well 
enough, for there were several fields cultivated by the 
peasants whom the abbot had settled there. Formerly, 
there had been much cultivated land in Bogdanieo, but 
after the battle at Plowce, where the family of Grady had 
perished, there was a scarcity of working hands. Since 
the invasion of the Ge'rmans from Szlonsk and the war 
of the Nalenczs with the Grzymalits, the rich fields had 
become overgrown with trees. Macko could not prevent 
this. For several years he had tried to bring farmers 
from Xrzesnia, to rent the land to them, but they 
refused to come, preferring to remain on their own strips 
of land rather than cultivate another’s. His offer, how¬ 
ever, attracted a few homeless men, and in the wars 
he captured several slaves, who settled in the houses and 
married, and thus he populated the village. But it was 
great labour, and as soon as he had an opportunity, 
Macko pledged the whole of Bogdanieo, thinking that 
it would be easy for the powerful abbot to settle peasants 
on the land, while the war would bring Zbyszko and 
himself both men and money. The abbot, indeed, was 
energetic. He increased the working force of Bogdaniec 
by five peasant families; he added to the stock of cattle 
and horses; he then built a bam, a stable, and a cow¬ 
house. But as he did not himself live in Bogdanieo, he 
did not repair the house. 

It contained an enormous hall, two large rooms with 
alcoves, and a kitchen. In the rooms there were windows 
made of bladders, and in the centre of each room there 
was a fireplace made of limestone, from which the smoke 
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escaped tlirough. a hole in the ceiling. From the ceilings, 
now blackened with smoke, there used to hang in 
former times the hams of boars, bears, and deer, rumps 
of roes, sides of beef, and rolls of sausages. The hooks 
were now empty, as well as the shelves fastened to the 
walls which used to support the tin and earthen dishes. 
The walls beneath the shelves, however, were no longer 
bare, for Zbyszko had ordered his servants to hang 
the helms, cuirasses, long swords, and short swords on 
them, and further along boar-spears and forks, caparisons 
and saddles. The smoke blackened the weapons, and it 
was necessary to clean them very often ; but Macko, who 
was a careful man, ordered the servants to place the 
costlier clothing in the alcove in which his bed stood. 

In the front room, near the windows, stood pine tables 
and benches, on which the lords sat during meals, with 
aU their servants. Men accustomed to war are by no 
means dainty, but in Bogdaniec there was no bread, dour, 
or dishes. The peasants brought what they could, and 
Macko expected that the neighbours, as was then 
customary, would help him. Nor was he mistaken, so 
far, at least, as Zyoh of Zgorzelice was concerned. 

The second day, when the old wlodyka was sitting on 
a log in front of the house enjoying the bright autumn 
day, Jagienka appeared, riding a black horse. She dis¬ 
mounted and approached Macko, out of breath with fast 
riding, and looking as rosy as an apple. 

“May you be blessed 1” said she. “Tatulo sent me to 
inquire about your health.'' 

“I am no worse," answered Macko; “and I have, at 
least, slept in my own house." 

“But you cannot be comfortable here, and a sick 
person needs care." 

We are hardy folk. It is true that at first we had 
no comfort, but we were not hungry. We ordered an ox 
and two sheep to be killed, so there is now plenty of 
meat. The women brought some flour and eggs. The 
worst thing is that we have no dishes." 

“ WeU, I have ordered my servants to load two 
waggons. In one there are two beds and dishes, and in 
the other provisions. There are cakes and flour, salt 
pork and dried mushrooms; there is a barrel of beer 
and another of mead—indeed, a little of everythin^^ we 
had in the house." 
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Macko, who was most grateful for this kindness, 
caressed Jagienka's head, 

'"May God reward your father and yourself,’^ he said. 
^‘"When our housekeeping is in order, we will return the 
provisions.” 

How clever you are! ” answered the girl. “We 
are not like the Germans, who take back what they give.” 

“Well so much the more may God reward you! Your 
father told us what a good housekeeper you are, and that 
you had taken care of Zgorzelice the whole year.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “If you should need anything 
else, you have only to send some one.” 

Here Jagienka looked round about; and Macko, 
observing this, smiled and asked: 

“For whom are you looking?” 

“ I am looking for no one 1 ” 

“I will send Zbyszko to thank you and your father. 
Do you like Zbyszko?” 

“ I have not looked at him.” 

“ Then look at him now, for he is now coming.” 

As he spoke, Zbyszko came from the stable. He wore 
a reindeer jacket and a round felt cap, like that worn 
beneath a helm; Ms hair was without a net, cut evenly 
over his eyebrows, and hanging in golden cxirls over 
his shoulders. He walked swiftly, for he had seen the 
girl. He was tall and graceful, and looked like the 
sMeld-bearer of a rich nobleman. 

Jagienka turned towards Macko, as if to show that she 
had come only to see him; but Zbyszko welcomed her 
joyfully, and, taking her hand, raised it to Ms lips, 
despite her resistance. 

“Why do you kiss my hand?” she asked. “Am I a 
priest?” 

“ Such is the custom. You must not resist.” 

“ Even if he had kissed both your hands,” said Macko, 
“ it would not be enough for all that you have brought us.” 

“What have you brought?” asked Zbyszko, looking 
round the courtyard. He did not, however, see anything 
except the black horse tied to the post. 

“ The waggons have not yet come,” answered Jagienka; 
“but they wiU soon be here.” 

Macko began to enumerate the things she had brought; 
but when he mentioned the two beds, Zbyszko said: 

“I am content to sleep on the urus’s skin, but I thank 
you for tMnking of me also.” 
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‘'It was not I, it was tatulo,” answered the girl, 
blushing. “If you prefer to sleep on the skin, you can 
do so.” 

“I prefer to sleep on what I can. Sometimes, after a 
battle, I have slept with a dead Krzyzak for a pillow.” 

“ You do not mean to tell me that you have ever killed 
a Knight of the Cross ? I am sure you have not.” 

Instead of answering, Zbyszko began to laugh. 

“For heaven's sake, girl,” exclaimed Macko, “you do 
not know him yeti He has never done anything else but 
kill Germans. In Krakow, he went near killing Lichten¬ 
stein, the envoy, and for that he barely escaped execution. 
Such a fellow is he 1 I will tell you also about the two 
Frisians, from whom we took their retinues and so much 
rich booty that one could redeem Bogdaniec with the half 
of it.” 

Here Macko began to tell about his combat with the 
Frisians, and other adventures in which they had been 
engaged; how, living in foreign lands, they had fought 
from behind walls and in the open fields with the most 
famous knights; how they had fought Germans, French¬ 
men, Englishmen, and Burgundians. He also told her 
of the wonders they had seen—of German castles of red 
brick, Lithuanian castles of wood, churches more beautiful 
than one could see near Bogdaniec, great cities, and that 
dreadful wilderness, in which the Lithuanian gods cried 
throughout the night, and of many other marvellous 
things. And everywhere, in every fight, he said, Zbyszko 
had been victorious, so that even the greatest knights 
were astonished. 

Jagienka, who was sitting on the log by Macko's side, 
listened to the narrative with open mouth, raising her 
head from time to time to look at the young knight 
with ever-increasing admiration and amazement. At 
length, when Macko had finished, she sighed and said: 

“ I am sorry I was not born a boy 1 ” 

But Zbyszko, who had been looking at her attentively 
during the recital, was apparently thinking of something 
else, for he suddenly said: 

“ What a beautiful girl you have grown 1 ” 

Jagienka answered, half in displeasure and half in 
sadness: 

“You have seen many more beautiful than I am.” 

But Zbyszko could truly answer her that he had not 
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seen many as pretty as she, for Jagienka was radiant with 
health, youth, and strength. Everything about her was 
beautiful—^her slender figure, her broad bosom that looked 
as if it were cut out of marble, her ruby mouth and 
intelligent blue eyes. She was now dressed with more 
care than when in the forest with the hunting party. 
About her neck she had a necklace of red beads; she 
wore a fur jacket, opening in front and embroidered with 
green cloth, a homespun skirt and new footgear. Even 
old Macko observed this beautiful attire, and, looking at 
her for a moment, he asked: 

Why are you dressed as if you were going to church? 

But instead of answering, she suddenly exclaimed: 

“ There! The waggons are coming! ” 

The waggons, in fact, appeared, and she hastened 
towards them, followed by Zbyszko. The unloading took 
a long time, to the great satisfaction of Macko, who looked 
on at everything, praising Jagienka all the time. It was 
dusk when the girl started homewards. As she was 
getting ready to mount her horse, Zbyszko suddenly 
caught hold of her, and, before she was able to say a 
word, had lifted her into the saddle. She blushed like 
the dawn, and, turning her head towards him, said with 
a trembling voice: 

“ How strong you are! ” 

But he, not observing her confusion and her blushes 
in the dusk, laughed and said: 

'^Are you not afraid of wild beasts? It is night.'' 

“There is a boar-spear in the waggon. Give it to me." 

Zbyszko went to the waggon, took the boar-spear, and 
handed it to Jagienka. 

“ Be in good health! ” he said. 

“ Be in good health! ” she answered. 

“May God reward you! To-morrow, or the day after, 
I shall be in Zgorzelice to thank Zyoh and yourself for 
your kindness." 

“Come! You will be welcome!” 

She touched her horse and disappeared among the 
bushes which grew by the roadside. 

Zbyszko returned to his uncle. 

“You must go indoors," he said. 

But Macko answered, without moving from the log: 

“Hah! What a girl! Did she not make the courb 
yard brighter?” 
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''That is true!” 

There was a moment of silence. Macko seemed to be 
thinking of something while looking at the stars. Then, 
as if speaking to himself, he said: 

"She is pretty, and a good housekeeper, although she 
is no more than fifteen years old.’^ 

"Yes!” answ-ered Zbyszko. "Old Zyoh loves her 
dearly.” 

"He said that the estate of Moozydoly will be her 
dowry,” Macko continued, "and there is a herd of mares 
with many colts on the pastures.” 

" Are there not a great many marshes on the 
Moozydoly estate?” 

" Yes, and in those marshes there are plenty of 
beavers.” 

There was again silence. Macko looked intently at 
Zbyszko for a while. 

"Of what are you thinking?” he asked at length. 

"The sight of Ja^gienka has reminded me of Danusia, 
and something pricks me in the heart.” 

"Let us go into the house,” answered the old wlodyka. 
"It is getting late.” And, rising with difficulty, he 
leaned on Zbyszko, who conducted him to the alcove. 

Next day, at the urgent desire of Macko, Zbyszko went 
to Zgorzelice. He went, attired as if for a wedding, in 
his 3 aka of white satin, bordered with gold fringe and 
embroidered with golden griffins. Zych received him 
with open arms, and showed his pleasure by singing. 
As for Jagienka, when she entered she stopped as if 
rooted to the ground, and almost dropped the bucket of 
wine she was carrying, for she thought that some king's 
son had arrived. She grew timid and sat silent, rubbing 
her eyes from time to time as if to awaken herself from a 
dream. Zbyszko, in his inexperience, imagined that, for 
some reason unknown to him, she did not wish to speak 
to him. He therefore conversed only with Zych, praising 
his munificence and admiring the house at Zgorzelice, 
which, in fact, was very different from that at Bogdanieo. 

Everything betokened comfort and wealth. In the 
rooms there were windows with panes made of horn cut 
into thin sheets and polished so that they seemed as 
transparent as glass. Instead of having fireplaces in the 
centre, the rooms had large chimneys in the corners. The 
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floors were made of larch planks, while on the walls hung 
suits of armour, many polished dishes, and silver spoons. 
Here and there were costly rugs brought from the wars. 
Under the tables lay enormous urus-skins. Zych showed 
his riches willingly, saying that it was Jagienka’s house¬ 
hold. He conducted Zbyszko to the alcove, fragrant with 
rosin and peppermint, in which hung from the ceiling 
great bunches of wolfskins, foxskins, beaverskins, and 
martenskins. He showed him the stores of cheese, honey, 
and wax, barrels of flour, pails of dried bread, hemp, and 
dried mushrooms. Then he led him to the granaries, 
bams, stables, cowhouses, and to the sheds ffled with 
hunting implements and nets. Zbyszko was so dazzled 
by all this wealth that, during supper, he could not 
restrain his admiration. 

“ What a pleasure it must be to live in Zgorzelice I ” 
he exclaimed. 

‘‘ In Moczydoly there is almost the same wealth,” 
answered Zych. “Do you remember Moczydoly? It is 
not far from Bogdaniec. Formerly our forefathers 
quarrelled about the boundaries, and challenged each 
other; but I shall not quarrel.” 

Here he filled Zbyszko’s goblet with mead, and said: 

“Perhaps you would like to sing?” 

“No,” answered Zbyszko; “but I shall listen to you 
with pleasure.” 

“Zgorzelice will belong to the young bears.” 

“What do you mean by the young bears?” 

“ Why, Jagienka's brothers 1 ” 

“ Ha-ha! They will not have to suck their paws during 
the winter.” 

“ No, but Jagienka also will have plenty in Moczydoly.” 

“ That is true 1 ” 

“Why do you not eat and drink? Jagienka, pour out 
for him and for me.” 

“ I am drinking and eating as much as I can.” 

“Ungird your belt, then you will be able to eat and 
drink more. What a fine girdle you have! You must 
have taken rich booty in Lithuania 1 ” 

“We caamot complain,” answered Zbyszko, gladly 
seizing the opportunity to explain that the heirs of 
Bogdaniec were no longer wlodykas. “A part of our 
booty we sold in Krakow, and received forty silver marks 
for it ” 
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^^You do not say so! Why, with that one can buy 
an estate I ” 

'^Yes. There was one Milanese suit of armour, which 
my uncle, expecting to die, sold for a good price/’ 

know! Well, it is worth while to go to Lithuania. 
I wanted to go there also, but I was afraid.” 

‘'Of what? Of the Knights of the Cross?” 

“Ho-ho! Who would be afraid of Germans? I was 
afraid of those heathenish gods and devils. It seems 
there are many of them in the woods.” 

“ They have no other place of shelter, for their temples 
have been burned. Formerly they were prosperous, but 
now they live on mushrooms and ants.” 

“ Have you seen them ? ” 

“No, I have not seen any myself, but I have heard of 
people who have seen them. Sometimes one of them sticks 
out a hairy paw from behind a tree and shakes it, begging 
for something.” 

“Macko has told me the same,” answered Jagienka. 

“Yes, he told me about it on the road,” said Zych. 
“Well, no wonder! In our country also, although it has 
been a Christian country so long, one can hear laughter 
in the marshes; and although the priests denounce it in 
the churches, it is always good policy to put out a dish 
filled with food for the little devils, otherwise they will 
scratch on the walls so that one can hardly sleep, 
Jagienka, my dearest, put a dish on the threshold.” 

Jagienka took an earthen porringer full of noodles and 
cheese, and placed it at the threshold. 

“ The priests storm,” said Zych, “ but the Lord Jesus will 
not be angry about a dish of noodles; and a god, as soon 
as his hunger is satisfied, will protect one from fir© and 
thieves.” 

Then he turned to Zbyszko. 

“But will you not ungird yourself and sing a little?” 
he asked. 

“ You had better sing, or, perhaps, Panna Jagienka will 
sing.” 

“ We shall sing by turns,” exclaimed Zych. “ We have 
a servant who wih accompany us on^a wooden fife. Call 
the boy!” 

They called the servant, who sat down on the bench 
and put the fife to his mouth, waiting to be told whom 
ha was to accompany. 
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None of them wished to be first. At length, Zych told 
Jagienka to begin, and she, although embarrassed by the 
presence of Zbyszko, rose from the bench, and, placing 
her hands beneath her apron, began: 

My heart is heavy for lack of thee, 

Of thee, my love ! 0 my love ! 

To thee I’d fly over land and sea, 

Were I but a bird, my love I 

Zbyszko opened his eyes wide. Then, springing to his 
feet, he cried: 

“Where did you learn that songl” 

Jagienka looked at him in surprise. 

“ Everybody sings that,'^ she said. “‘What is the matter 
with you?” 

Zych, thinking that Zbyszko was a little intoxicated, 
turned his jovial face towards him and said: 

“XJngirdl It will relieve you! ” 

But Zbyszko stood still with astonishment in his face. 
Then recovering from his emotion, he said to Jagienka: 

“ Forgive me, I suddenly remembered something. Sing 
on.” 

“ Perhaps it makes you sad ? ” 

“ Oh, not at all! ” he answered with a quivering voice. 
“ I could listen to it the whole night.” 

Then he sat down, covered his face with his hand, and 
listened. 

Jagienka sang another verse; but when she had finished, 
she noticed a hig tear rolling down Zbyszko^s fingers. 

She sat down beside him, and touched him with her 
elbow. 

“What is the matter with you?” she asked. “I do 
not wish to make you weep. Tell me, what is the matter 
with you?” 

“ Nothing, nothing I ” answered Zbszko, sighing. “ I 
could tell you much. But it is over. I am merry again.” 

“Perhaps you would like to have some sweet wine?” 

“Good girl!” exclaimed Zych. “Call him ^Zbyszko,’ 
and you call her ‘Jagienka.^ You have known each other 
since you were children.” 

Then he turned towards his daughter. 

“ Do not mind,” he said, “ because he struck you when 
you were children. He will not do so now.” 

“I will not!” answered Zbyszko mirthfully. “If she 
wishes, she may beat me now for it.” 
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Then Jagienka, wishing to cheer him, began to make 
believe that she was striking him with her clenched 
hand. 

Give us some win© I shouted the merry Pan of 
Zgorzelice. 

Jagienka hurried to the closet and brought out a jug 
of wine, two beautiful silver goblets, engraved by a silver¬ 
smith of Wroclaw, and a couple of cheeses. 

Zych, being a little intoxicated, began to hug the jug, 
saying to it, as if he were talking to his daughter: 

“ Oh, my dear girl! What shall I do when they take 
you from Zgorzelice; what shall I do ? ” 

“ And you must give her up soon 1 ” said Zbyszko. 

Zych began to laugh. 

“Ha-ha! The girl is only fifteen, but she is already 
fond of the boys! Whenever she sees on© she at once 
begins to rub knee with knee! ” 

“Tatulo! If you do not cease, I will leave you/* said 
Jagienka. 

“Do not go! It is better with you here.’^ Then he 
went on, saying to ZbyszkO': 

“Two of them visit us. One of them is young Wilk, 
the son of old Wilk of Brzozowa; the other is Cztan of 
Rogow. If they meet you here they will gnash their 
teeth, as they do at each other.'^ 

“ Pshaw 1 ” said Zbyszko. Then he turned to Jagienka, 
and asked: 

“Which do you prefer?” 

“Neither of them.” 

“Wilk is a great boy,” said Zych. 

“ Let him go elsewhere! ” 

“And Cztan?” 

Jagienka began to laugh. 

“Cztan!” said she, turning towards Zbyszko; “he 
has hair on his face like a goat. On© can hardly see his 
©yes, and he has as much grease on him as a bear.” 

Zbyszko now touched his head with his hand, as if he 
had just remembered something important, and said: 

“I must ask you for one thing more. Have you any 
bear’s grease? I want it as medicine for my uncle, and 
I could not find any in Bogdaniec.” 

“We used to have some,” answered Jagienka; “but 
the bojrs have used it to grease their bows, and the dogs 
have eaten the rest.” 

L 
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Is tliere none left?” 

‘'Not a bit!” 

“ Well, then, I must find some in the forest.” 

“Have a bear-hunt. There are plenty of them, and 
if you want hunting implements we will lend them to 

“ I cannot wait. Some night I will go to the beehives.” 

“ Take a few men with you.” 

“No, I will not do that, for they would frighten the 
beast.” 

“But you will take a crossbow?” 

“What can I do with a crossbow during the night? 
There is no moonl I will take a fork and a strong axe, 
and to-morrow I will go alone.” 

Jagienka was silent for a while, and great uneasiness 
was reflected on her face. 

“Last year,” said she, “the huntsman Bezduch was 
killed by a bear. It is dangerous, for, as soon as the bear 
sees a man near the hives, he immediately stands up on 
his hind feet.” 

“ If he ran away I could not get him,” answered Zhyszko. 

At that moment Zych, who had been dozing, suddenly 
awakened. 

“ You know,” he said to Zbyszko, “ there are two of 
them—Wilk of Brzozowa and Cztan of Rogow—and you? ” 

But Jagienka, afraid lest Zych should say too much, 
hastily approached Zbyszko, and inquired: 

“When are you going? To-morrow?” 

“To-morrow, after sunset.” 

“ And to which hives ? ” 

“To ours in Bogdaniec, not far from your boundaries 
and near the marshes of Radzikow. I am told it is very 
easy to get a bear there.” 



CHAPTER XIIL 


Zbtszko went after tlie bear as he proposed, for Macko 
grew worse. At first, when the old man reached Bogdaniec, 
he had been sustained by the joy of returning home and 
by the delight of attending to the first wants of the house. 
But, on the third day, the fever returned, and the pain 
was so great that he was obliged to take to bed. Zbyszko 
went to the hives during the day, and while there he 
observed the footprints of a bear in the mud. He spoke 
to Wawrek, the beehive keeper, who then slept in a shed 
not far off, with his two fierce Podhalan dogs, although 
he intended soon to return to the village, because of the 
cold. 

They destroyed the shed, and Wawrek took the dogs 
away with him. But first they smeared the trees here 
and there with honey, so that the smell of it should attract 
the animal. Zbyszko returned home, and began to prepare 
for the expedition. He dressed himself in a warm rein¬ 
deer jacket without sleeves; on his head he put a bonnet 
made of iron wire; and, last of all, he took a strong fork 
and a steel axe. Before sunset, he had taken up his 
position; then, making the sign of the cross, he sat down 
and waited. 

The red beams of the setting sun still shone between 
the branches of the gigantic pines. The crows flew about 
in the tree tops, croaking and beating the air with their 
wings; here and there the hares leaped towards the water, 
making a rustling noise over the dried leaves; sometimes 
a martin flew swiftly past. At first, the chirping of the 
birds could be heard in the thickets, but it gradually 
ceased. 

After sunset the noises of the forest began. A pack 
of boars passed near Zbyszko with much roaring and 
snorting; elks galloped past in long files, each following 
close upon the other. The dried branches crackled under 
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their feet, and the forest resounded with the din; hi 
on they rushed towards the marshes, where, during tl 
night, they were cool and safe. At length the twilig] 
was reflected in the sky, and the tops of the pine tre< 
seemed to hum as if with fire. Then, little by little, a 
became quiet. The forest was still. Darkness rose fro 
the earth to meet the gleaming twilight, which gre 
fainter and blacker, until, at last, it was quenched in tl 
night. 

“ Now, all will be quiet until the wolves begin to howl 
thought Zbyszko. 

He regretted that he had not taken his crossbow, fc 
with it he might easily have killed a boar or an ell 
From the marshes came mufiied sounds, like heavy breatl 
ing and panting. Zbyszko looked towards the marshc 
with some apprehension, for the peasant, Radzik, wh 
used to live there in an earth hut, had disappeared, wit 
his whole family, as if devoured by the earth. Som 
said they had been seized by robbers; but there wer 
others who saw strange footprints, neither of man nc 
beast, round about the cabin. People shook their headi 
and even spoke of bringing a priest from Krzesnia to bles 
the hut. But they did not do so, as no one was willin 
to live in the hut, which from that time had an ev 
reputation. Wawrek, the beehive keeper, did not, hov 
ever, pay any heed to these reports. 

Zbyszko, armed with his fork and axe, was not afrai 
of the wild beasts, but he thought, with some uneasinesj 
of the evil forces of the forest, and he was glad when th 
mysterious noises ceased. 

Complete silence reigned at last. The wind no longe 
blew, and there was not even a whisper from the tops o 
the pine trees. From time to time a pine cone feb 
breaking the deep silence, but save for this everythin] 
was so quiet that Zbyszko heard his own breathing. 

Thus he sat quietly for a long time, thinking first abou 
the bear, and then about Danusia. He recollected how h' 
had seized her in his arms when bidding the Princes 
farewell, and how she had cried; he remembered her fad 
head and bright face, her wreaths of bachelor buttons 
her singing, her red shoes with the long tips, and, in j 
word, everything that had happened from the first momen 
he saw her. Such a longing to see her now filled hii 
heart that he forgot he was in the forest waiting for th< 
bear. 
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I will go to see her,” he said to himself. “ I cajinot 
live without her.” 

He felt that he must go to Mazovia. He remembered 
Jurand and his strange opposition, and then he thought 
it even more necessary that he should go to learn what 
this obstacle was, for, perhaps, a challenge to single 
combat might remove it. 

At last, it seemed to him that Danusia was stretching 
her hands towards him and crying: “ Come, Zbyszko! 
Cornel” How, then, could he refuse? 

He was not asleep, but he saw her as distinctly as in 
a dream. There she was, riding beside the Princess, 
thrumming on her little lute, humming a song, and 
thinking of him—^thinking that she would soon see him. 

Zbyszko roused himself and listened, for he heard a 
rustling sound behind him. Then he grasped the fork 
more tightly in his hand, stretched forward his head, and 
listened again. 

The noise came nearer and grew more distinct. The 
dried branches crackled and the fallen leaves rustled, as 
if beneath some careful tread. Some one was approaching. 

From time to time the sound ceased, as if the creature 
had halted beneath the trees. Then there was such 
silence that Zbyszko's ears began to ring; but presently 
slow, careful steps were again heard. The approach was 
so cautious that Zbyszko was startled. 

“I am sure the Evil One must be afraid of the dogs 
which were here in the shed,” said he to himself; '^bul 
it may be that a wolf has scented me.” 

The footsteps were now no longer heard. Zbyszko, 
however, felt sure that something had stopped some 
twenty or thirty paces behind him. He turned round once 
or twice; but, although he could see the trunks of the 
trees very clearly, he could perceive nothing else. He 
was obliged to wait. The silence continued so long that 
his surprise returned with renewed force. 

A bear would not come here to stop under the hives,” 
he reflected, “and a wolf would not wait until morning.” 

Suddenly a shiver ran through his body. 

“What,” thought he, “if some dreadful creature has 
come from the marshes, and is trying to surprise me from 
behind! "What if the slimy arms of some drowned man 
should seize me, or the green eyes of some ghost should 
look into my face! What if a blue head on spider’s legs 
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skould come out from behind the tree and begin t 
laugh! ” 

He felt his hair begin to rise beneath his iron bonne 
He heard a rustling sound in front of him, more distinc 
this time than before. Zbyszko breathed more freel;j 
He thought that the mysterious creature had gone roun 
about him, and was now approaching from the front, an 
this he preferred. He seized his fork firmly, rose u 
quietly, and waited. He now observed the quivering c 
the pine trees over his head, he felt the wind from th 
marsh blow in his face, and he smelt the bear. He ha 
not the slightest doubt that one was coming! Zbyszk 
was afraid no longer, and, bending his head, he straine 
his hearing and sight to the utmost. He distinctly hear( 
the sound of heavy footsteps approaching, and the seen 
grew stronger ; soon he heard snorting and growling. 

“ I hope there are not two of them 1 ” thought Zbyszkc 

At that moment he perceived in front of him the grea 
dark form of the animal, which was approaching fror 
windward, and was thus unable to scent him; its atten 
tion, moreover, was attracted by the smell from the hive 
in the trees. 

Come on, uncle!'' exclaimed Zbyszko, coming out fron 
beneath the pine tree. 

The bear growled, as if frightened by the unexpecte( 
apparition, but he was too near to- seek safety in fiight 
In a moment he had reared and separated his forelegs 
ready to hug his enemy. This was precisely what Zbyszk 
was waiting for. He gathered himself together, sprang 
swiftly forward, and, with all the force of his weight an( 
powerful arms, drove the fork into the animaFs breast. 

The whole forest now resounded with the beast’s terribl 
roars. The bear seized the fork with his paws, and triec 
to pull it out, but the prongs were too deeply embeddec 
in Ids flesh. Feeling the pain of the wound, he roared al 
the more dreadfully. In his attempts to attack Zbyszko 
he pressed against the fork, and thus drove it still furthe 
into his body, Zbyszko, not knowing that the points hac 
entered so deeply, still held on to the handle. The tw( 
began to struggle. The forest again resounded with th< 
beast’s roars, in which wrath and despair were inter 
mingled. 

Zbyszko was unable to use his axe until the other enc 
of the fork was fixed into the ground. The bear, having 
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seized tlie handle, was shaking both it and Zbyszko-, and, 
notwithstanding the pain caused by every movement of 
the points embedded in his breast, he would not let it be 
under-propped. In this way the terrible struggle con¬ 
tinued, until Zbyszko felt that his strength must soon be 
exhausted. If he fell he was lost, so, gathering all his 
strength, he strained his arms to the utmost, set his 
feet fomly, and bent his back like a bow, sO' as not to be 
thrown backwards. 

You or I must die I ” he exclaimed resolutely between 
his set teeth. 

Such anger fiUed him that, rather than let the beast go, 
he would willingly have met death itself at that moment. 
At length, however, his foot caught in the root of a tree; 
he tottered, and would have fallen had not a dark figure 
suddenly appeared before him, and, driving another fork 
into the beast, shouted into his ear: 

“ Use your axe I ” 

Zbyszko, excited by the fight, did not even wonder 
whence the unexpected help came, but seized the axe, 
and struck with all his might. The fork cracked, broken 
by the weight and by the dying convulsions of the falling 
beast. There was a long silence, broken only by Zbyszko's 
laboured breathing. Presently he lifted his head, and 
looked at the form standing before him. He was afraid, 
thinking that it might not be human. 

“Who are you?” he asked with uneasiness. 

“ Jagienkal” answered a soft womanly voice. 

Zbyszko was dumb with astonishment. He could not 
believe his own eyes. But his doubts did not last long, 
for he again heard Jagienka^s voice saying: 

“ I will make a fire.” 

Immediately a steel was struck against a jdint, and the 
sparks began to fall. By their glittering light, Zbyszko 
beheld the white forehead, the dark eyebrows, and the 
red lips of the girl, who was blowing on the tinder, which 
now began to burn. Not until then did he realise that 
she had come to the forest to help him, and that without 
her aid he must have perished. He felt such gratitude 
towards her that he impulsively seized her round the 
waist, and kissed her on both her cheeks. 

The tinder and the steel fell to the ground. 

“Let me be! Let me be!” she repeated in a muffled 
voice. But she allowed him to kiss her, and, as if by 
accident, she even touched Zbyszko’s lips with her own. 
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“ May God reward you! ” he said as he released her. 

Without your help, I do not know what would have 
happened.” 

Then Jagienka, while searching for the tinder and fire 
steel, began to excuse herself; 

I was anxious about you,” she said, “ for Bezduch also 
went out with a fork and an axe, but the bear tore him to 
pieces. If you were to meet with such a misfortune, 
Macko would be very desolate, and he hardly breathes 
now. So I took a fork and came.” 

“ Then it was you whom I heard there behind the 
pines? ” 

“ Tes.” 

“ And I thought it was an evil spirit! ” 

was very much frightened, for it is dangerous to be 
without fire here, by the Radzikow marshes.” 

“Then why did you not speak, to me?” 

“ Because I was afraid you would send me away.” 

Having said this, she again began to strike sparks 
from the steel, and now placed on the tinder a bundle of 
hemp, which began to bum. 

“I have two pieces of pine wood,” said she. “Bring 
some dried branches quickly, and we shall soon have a 
fire.” 

In a little while a bright fire was burning, showing the 
enormous brown body of the bear, as it lay in a pool of 
blood. 

“ Hah! A fearful beast! ” said Zbyszko proudly. 

“You have split his head quite open! 0 Jesus! ” 

Then she leaned over and felt the boar’s body to learn 
whether or not the beast was fat. She then rose up with 
a bright smile on her face. 

“ There will be enough grease for two years,” she said. 

“ But the fork is broken. Look I ” 

“ That is unfortunate. What shall I toll them at home ? ” 

“ About what ? ” 

“ Father would not let me go into the forest, so I was 
obliged to wait until every one had gone to rest.” 

“ You must not tell that I was here,” she added after 
a pause, “ for they would laugh at me.” 

“But I will go with you to your house, for I am afraid 
the wolves might attack you, and you have no fork.” 

“Very well.” 

Thus they sat talking beside the bright fire, looking like 
two young creatures of the forest. 
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Zbyszko gazed at the girFs pretty face, lit by the 
flames. 

“ There is not another girl in the world as brave as you,” 
he said with involuntary admiration. ''You ought to go 
to the wars I ” 

" I know,” she answered almost sadly as she looked into 
his face; " but you must not laugh at me.” 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Jagibnka. herself melted a large pot of the beards grease. 
Macko soon drank the first quart, for it was fresh, and 
smelt good. Jagienka put the rest of it in a pot. Macko’s 
hope increased, and he was sure he would be cured. 

‘‘That is what I needed,” said he. “When everTthing 
inside of me has become greasy, then that German 
hound’s splinter will slip out.” 

But the following quarts did not taste so well as the 
first; still he continued to drink it, for Jagieooka 
encouraged him, saying: 

“You will get well. Zbilud of Ostrog had the links of 
a coat of mail driven into his neck, but they slipped out 
because he drank grease. But when your wound opens 
you must put some beaver grease on it.” 

“ Have you any ? ” asked Macko. 

“Yes, we have. But if it be necessary to have it fresh, 
we will go with Zbyszko and get a beaver. Meanwhile, 
it would not do any harm if you were to promise a gift 
to some saint who is a patron of the wounded.” 

“I was thinking of that, but I do not know to whom 
I should make the promise. Saint George is the patron 
of knights; he protects the warrior from any mishap, 
and always gives him victory, and it is said that some¬ 
times he fights in person for him who is in the right. 
But a saint who fights willingly does not heal willingly, 
and for that there must be some other saint with whom 
he would not wish to interfere. It is known that every 
saint has his special sphere. They will not interfere with 
one another, for that would cause quarrels, and it is not 
meet to fight in Heaven. There are Saint Cosmo and 
Saint Damian, to whom all physicians pray in order that 
illness may exist, otherwise the doctors would have 
nothing to eat. There are Saint Apolonia for the teeth, 
and Saint Liborius for gravel, but they will not do for 
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me. Tiie abbot, wben be comes, will tell me whom I 
must ask. Every cleric does not know all tbe divine 
secrets; all of them are not familiar with suck things, 
but the abbot is.” 

Suppose you make a vow to tbe Lord Jesus Himself?” 

“Of course. He is over all. But suppose your father 
bad injured my servant, and I went to Krakow to com¬ 
plain to tbe King, what would tbe King say? He would 
say thus: ‘I am monarch over all tbe country, and you 
complain to me about one of your peasants 1 Do you 
not have my officials in your part of tbe country? T^y 
did you not go to tbe castellan?’ So tbe Lord Jesus is 
tbe ruler over tbe whole xmiverse, but for lesser affairs He 
employs the saints.” 

“Then I will tell you what to do,” said Zbyszko, who 
bad just entered. “Make a vow to our late Queen that, 
if she intercede for you, you will make a pilgrimage to 
Krakow. Why should you search after saints when we 
have our own lady, who is better than they ? ” 

“ Pshaw I If I only knew that she would intercede for 
wounds 1” 

“No matter 1 There is no saint who would dare to 
show her an angry face; or, if be dared, tbe Lord God 
would punish him for it, for she was no common woman, 
but a Polish Queen. 

“ Who converted tbe last heathen country to the 
Christian faith I ” said Macko. “ That is right; she must 
have a high place in God’s council, and surely none would 
dare oppose her. I will therefore do as you say.” 

This advice pleased Jagienka, who greatly admir^ 
Zbyszko’s wisdom. That same evening Macko made his 
vow and drank the bear’s grease with still greater hope. 
But, after a week, he began to lose hope again. He 
declared that the grease fermented in his stomach, and 
that a lump was growing on his side near his lowest 
rib. At the end of ten days Macko was worse, and the 
lump grew larger and became inflamed. The sick man 
again had fever, and began to make preparations for 
death. 

One night he awakened Zbyszko, and said: 

“Light a piece of pine wood; there is something the 
matter with me, but I do not Imow what.” 

Zbyszko jumped up, and lighted a piece of pine wood. 

“ 'What is it? ” he asked. 
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‘^What is itV^ exclaimed Macko. SometMiig has 
pierced the lump on my side. It must be the head of the 
spear 1 I have laid hold of it, but oaimot puU it out.” 

“It must be the spear-head—^nothing elsel Grasp it 
well, and pull.” 

Macko began to twist and writhe with pain; but he 
pushed his fingers deeper and deeper into his flesh, until 
he seized a hard substance, which he at last pulled out. 

“ 0 Jesus! ” he cried. 

“Have you pulled it out?” asked Zbyszko. 

“Yes. I am in a cold sweat all over, but I have it. 
Look I” 

As he spoke, he showed Zbyszko a long splinter, which 
had been broken from the spear and had remained in his 
body for several months. 

“Glory be to God and to Queen Jadwigal Now you 
will get well.” 

“ Perhaps. I am better, but it pains me sorely,” said 
Macko, pressing the wound, from which blood and pus 
began to flow. “ Jagienka said that I ought now to dress 
the wound with the grease of a beaver.” 

“We will go to-morrow and get a beaver,” said Zbyszko. 

Macko was better next day. He slept till morning, and 
when he awoke he at once asked for something to eat. 
He would not even look at the beards grease, but they 
cooked twenty eggs for him. He ate these voraciously, 
with a great loaf of bread, and drank four quarts of beer. 
Then he asked them to call Zych, as he felt in a jovial 
humour. 

Zbyszko sent one of the Turks given him by Zawisza 
to Zych, who mounted a horse and came in the afternoon, 
as the young people were setting out for the Odstajny 
Lake to catch a beaver. At first there was much laughter 
and singing, while the old men drank their mead; but 
afterwards the old wlodykas began to talk about the 
children, each praising his own. 

“What a fellow is Zbyszko 1” said Macko. “There is 
no other like him in the world. He is brave, and as agile 
as a wild oat. Do you know that, when they led him 
to the scaffold in Krakow, all the girls at the windows 
wept. And such girls!—daughters of knights and 
castellans, and the beautiful women of the oily besides.” 

“ They may be beautiful, and the daughters of 
castellans, but they are not better than my Jagienka!” 
answered Zych of Zgorzelice. 
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'^Did I say they were better? It would indeed be diffi¬ 
cult to find a better girl than Jagienka.'^ 

“I do not say anything against Zbyszko', either. He 
can stretch a crossbow without a crank.” 

^'He can underprop a bear also. Did you see how he 
out the bear? He out the head and one paw right ofi.” 

^^He cut its head ofi, but he did not underprop it 
alone. Jagienka helped him.” 

"'Did she? He did not tell me about that.” 

^'Because he promised her not to tell anyone. The 
girl was ashamed, because she went into the forest alone 
at night. She told me all about it; she never hides the 
truth. To speak frankly, I was not pleased, for who 
knows what might have happened ? I should have scolded 
her, but she said: ' If I am not able to preserve my 
wreath myself, how can you preserve it, you tatulo ? But 
do not fear, Zbyszko knows what knightly honour is.’” 

“ That is true. They have gone alone to-day also.” 

^‘Th^ will be back in the evening. But during the 
night the devil is worse, and the girl does not feel herself 
ashamed because of the darkness.” 

Macko thought for a moment; then he said, as if to 
himself: 

But they are fond of each other 1 ” 

“ Ah I It is a pity he has made a vow to another 1 ” 

^‘That is, as you know, a knightly custom. They 
consider one who has no lady a churl. He has also made 
a vow to capture some peacock plumes, and those he 
must get, for he swore by his knightly honour. Ho 
must also challenge Lichtenstein, but from the other vows 
the abbot can release him.” 

“ The abbot is coming soon.” 

“Do you expect him?” asked Macko. “And what does 
such a vow amount to ? ” he continued. “ Jurand told 
him positively that he could not give the girl to him. I 
do not know whether he has promised her to some one 
else, or whether he has destin^ her for God.” 

“Have I told you that the abbot loves Jagienka as if 
she were his own child? The last time I saw him ho 
said: ‘ I have no kin except those from my mother’s side, 
and they shall receive nothing from me.’” 

Here Macko looked at Zych suspiciously, then he 
answered: 

“Would you wrong us?” 
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‘‘Jagienka will get Moozydoly,” said Zyck evasively. 

Immediately? ” 

Immediately! I would not give it to another, but I 
will do so for her.^’ 

‘‘Half of Bogdanieo belongs to Zbyszko; and, if God 
restores my health, I will improve the estate. Does she 
love Zbyszko?'^ 

Zych began to wink, and said: 

“ When anybody mentions Zbyszko’s name in the 
presence of Jagienka, she immediately turns away.” 

“And when you mention another?” 

“ When I mention another, she only laughs and says: 
‘What then? 

“Well, do you not see? God will help us, and Zbyszko 
will forget the other girl. Will you have some more 
mead?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” Macko proceeded, “the abbot is a wise manl 
You know that some of the abbots are laymen, but this 
abbot, although he does not sit among the monks, is a 
priest as well, and a priest can always give better advice 
than an ordinary man, because he knows how to read, and 
communes with the Holy Ghost. I am glad that Jagienka 
is going to have the estate of Moczydoly. As for me, as 
soon as the Lord Jesus restores my health, I will try to 
induce some of the peasants living on the estate of Wilk 
of Brzozowa to settle on my land. In time I shall build 
a grodek in Bogdaniec, a worthy castle of oak, with a 
ditch round it. Let Zbyszko and Jagienka hunt together— 
I think we shall soon have snow. They will become 
accustomed to each other, and the lad wiU forget that 
other girl. Let them be together. Speak frankly; 
would you give Jagienka to him or not? ” 

“I would. Did we not decide long ago that they should 
marry, and that Moczydoly and Bogdaniec should be our 
grandchildren's ? ” 

“ Grady I ” exclaimed Macko joyfully. “ God will bless 
us, and their children will be as numerous as hail. The 
abbot shall baptize them.” 

“ If Zbyszko will only make haste! ” exclaimed Zych. 
“I have not seen you so merry as you are to-day for a 
long time.” 

“Because I have gladness in my heart. Have no fear 
for Zbyszko. Yesterday, when Jagienka mounted her 
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horse, the wind blew. I asked Zbyszko then: 'Did yon 
seer and his eyes shone. I have also observed that 
although at first they did not speak much to each other, 
now, when they go together, they are continually turning 
their eyes towards each other, and they talk—^they talkl 
Have some more mead?” 

"Yes.” 

"To the health of Zbyszko and Jagienkal ” 



CHAPTER XV. 


The old wlodyka was not mistaken when he said that,/ 
Zbyszko and Jagienka were fond of each other, and even 
that they longed for each other. Jagienka, pretending 
that she wished to visit the sick Maoko, went very often 
to Bogdanieo, either alone or with her father. Zbyszko 
also went often to Zgorzelice. Thus, in a few days, a 
friendship grew up between them. They grew fond of 
each other, and talked much about everything that 
interested them. There was also much mutual admiration 
in their friendship. The young and handsome Zbyszko, 
who had already distinguished himself in war, who had 
taken part in tournaments, and had been in the presence 
of kings, was regarded by the girl, when she compared 
him with Cztan of Rogow or Wilk of Brzozowa, as a 
true courtly knight—nay, a prince. As for him, he was 
astonished at the great beauty of the girl. He was loyal 
to Danusia, but very often, when he looked suddenly at 
Jagienka, either in the forest or at home, he said involun¬ 
tarily to himself: “Ah, what a girl!’' When, helping 
her to mount her horse, he felt her pliant flesh under his 
hands, he was filled with disquietude; he trembled, and 
a sort of languor began to steal over him. 

Jagienka, although naturally proud, imperious, and 
inclined to raillery, grew more and more gentle with him, 
often looking into his eyes to discover how she could 
please him. He was conscious of her affection; he was 
grateful for it, and his liking for her companionship 
grew. Then they saw each other almost every day, 
especially after Macko began to drink the bear’s grease. 
When the splinter came out of the wound, they went 
together to get the fresh beaver’s grease necessary for 
its cure. 

They took their crossbows, and mounted their horses. 
They went first to Moczydoly, which was destined to be 
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Jagienka’s dowry, and then to the border of the forest, 
where they entrusted the horses to a servant, and pro¬ 
ceeded on foot, as it was impossible to pass through the 
thicket on horseback. While walking, Jagienka pointed 
to the broad meadow covered with reeds, and to the blue 
strip of forest. 

“Those woods belong to Cztan of Eogow,” said she. 

“ The man who would like to have you.'^ 

She began to laugh. 

“ He would if he could.” 

“You can defend yourself very easily, having for your 
defence Wilk, who, I understand, gnashes his teeth at 
Cztan. I wonder that they have not challenged each other 
to mortal combat.” 

“ They have not, because tatulo, before he went to the 
war, said to them: ‘ If you fight about Jagienka I shall 
never wish to see you again.’ How, then, could they 
fight? When they are in Zgorzelice they scowl at each 
other, but afterwards they drink together in an inn at 
Krzesnia until they are drunk.” 

“ Foolish fellows! ” said Zbyszko. 

“Why?” 

“Because while Zych was away one of them should 
have taken you by force. What could Zych have done 
if, when he returned, he had found you with a child on 
your lap?” 

At tins Jagienka’s blue eyes flashed. 

“Do you think I would have let them take me?” ^e 
exclaimed. “Have we not people in Zgorzelice, and do 
I not know how to manage a crossbow or a boar-spear?” 

As she spoke, she frowned and shook the crossbow 
threateningly, so that Zbyszko began to laugh. 

“You ought to have been a knight, and not a girl,” 
he said. 

“ Cztan guarded me from Wilk, and Wilk from Cztan,” 
she resumed more calmly. “Besides, I was under the 
abbot’s tutelage, and it is well for every one to let the 
abbot alone.” 

“Pshaw!” answered Zbyszko. “They are all afraid 
of the abbot. But I—may Saint George help me to speak 
the truth!—^I would not be afraid of the abbot, or of 
your peasants, or of yourself. I would take you! ” 

At this Jagienka stopped on the spot, and, fixing her 
eyes on Zbvazko, asked in a strangely soft and low voice: 

M 
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^‘You would take mel” 

Then her lips parted, and, blushing like the dawn, she 
waited for his answer. 

But, apparently, he was only thinking what he would do 
were he in the position of Cztan or Wilk, for he shook 
his golden hair and said: 

“A girl must marry and not fight with the young 
men. Unless you have a third lover, you must choose 
one of these two.” 

‘‘You must not tell me that,” answered the girl sadly. 

“Why not? I have been away from home for a long 
time, so I do not know whether there is some one near 
Zgorzelice of whom you are fond or not.” 

“Ha, ha!” answered Jagienka. “Let it bel” 

They walked along silently, trying to make their way 
through the thicket, which was now much denser, as the 
bushes and trees were covered with wild hop vines. 
Zbyszko walked first, tearing down the green vines, and 
breaking the branches here and there. Jagienka followed 
him, with a crossbow on her shoulder, looking like a 
goddess of the chase. 

“Beyond that thicket,” said she, “there is a deep 
brook; but I know where the ford is.” 

“I have long boots on, reaching above my knees,” 
answered Zbyszko. “We can cross it.” 

Shortly afterwards they reached the brook. Jagienka, 
being familiar with the forests of Moczydoly, very easily 
found the ford, but the water was deeper than usual, the 
little brook being swollen by the rains. Then Zbyszko, 
without asking her permission, seized the girl in his arms. 

“I can cross by myself,” she cried. 

“ Put your arms round my neck,” answered Zbyszko. 

He walked slowly through the water, while the girl 
clung close to him. At length, when they were near the 
other shore, she said: 

“Zbyszko!” 

“What?” 

“I care neither for Cztan nor for Wilk.” 

As he placed her on the shore, he answered excitedly: 

“May God give you the best! He wiU not be 
wronged! ” 

The Odstajny Lake was not far off now. Jagienka, 
who walked in front, turned from time to time and, 
placing a finger on her lips, ordered Zbyszko to be '=5ilont. 
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They were walking among the osiers and grey willows, 
on low, damp ground. On their left hand they could 
hear the voices of birds, which surprised Zbyszko, as it 
was the season for the birds to migrate. 

'^We are near a morass which is never frozen,” 
whispered Jagienka. '^The ducks pass the winter there. 
Even in the lake, the water freezes only near the shores. 
See how it is steaming! ” 

Zbyszko looked through the willows, and saw in front 
of him something like a bank of fog. It was the Odstajny 
Laka 

Jagienka again put a finger to her lips, and at last 
they reached the lake. The girl climbed an old willow 
and bent over the water. Zbyszko followed her example. 
For a long time they remained silent, seeing nothing in 
front of them because of the fog, and hearing nothing but 
the mournful cry of the lapwings. At length the wind 
began to blow, causing the osiers and the yellow leaves of 
the willows to rustle, and disclosing the rippling waters 
of the lake. 

“Do you see anything?” whispered Zbyszko. 

“No. KeepstiU!” 

The wind died out, and complete silence followed. 
Presently a head appeared on the surface of the lake, 
and then another; then, close by, a big beaver entered 
the water from the shore, carrying in his mouth a 
newly broken branch, and began to swim among the duck¬ 
weed and marsh marigold, holding his mouth out of the 
water, and pushing the branch before him. Zbyszko, who 
lay on the trunk beneath Jagienka, noticed that her 
elbow moved quietly and that her head was bent forward. 
Evidently she had aimed at the animal, which, not 
suspecting any danger, was swimming towards the clear 
water. 

The string of the crossbow twanged, and at the same 
moment Jagienka cried: 

“ I have hit him! I have hit him I ” 

Zbyszko instantly climbed higher, and looked through 
the thicket towards the water. The beaver dived, and 
then reappeared on the surface, turning several 
somersaults. 

“I have hit him! He will soon be quiet 1” cried 
Jagienka. 

The movements of the animal now grew feebler, and 
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before one could have repeated an “Avej” he was floating 
on his back on the water. 

“I win go and get him,” said Zbyszko. 

‘^No, do not go 1 ” said the girl. Near the shore there 
is deep slime. Any one who does not know how to 
manage will certainly drown.” 

‘‘Then how shall we get him?” 

He wiU be in Bogdaniec to-night; do not trouble about 
that. Now we must go home.” 

^^You aimed welll” 

Pshaw 1 That is not the flrst one!” 

“Other girls are afraid even to look at a crossbow, 
but with you one could go to the forest all one's life.” 

Jagienka smiled at such praise, but did not answer. 
They returned as they came. Zbyszko asked her about 
the beavers, and she told him how many of them there 
were in Moczydoly, and how many in Zgorzelice. 
Suddenly she struck her hip with her hand and 
exclaimed: 

““Why, I have left my arrows among the willows 1 
■Wait!” 

Before he could say that he would return for them, she 
hastened back like a roe and disappeared. Zbyszko 
waited and waited; at last he began to wonder what 
detained her so long. 

“She must have lost the arrows, and is searching for 
them,” he said to himself. “But I will go and see 
whetW anything has happened to her.” 

He had hardly started to return before the girl 
appeared with her bow in her hand, her face smiling and 
flushed, and with the beaver over her shoulders. 

“For God's sake!” cried Zbyszko. “How did you get 
him?” 

“How? I went into the water, that is aH! It is 
nothing new for me; but I did not want you to go, 
because the mud drags anyone down who does not know 
how to swim in it.” 

“And I waited here like a fool! You are a sly girl!” 

“Well, could I have undressed before you?” 

“Pshaw! If I had but followed you, I should have seen 
wonders 1 ” 

“Be silent!” 

“ I was just setting out, so help me God! ” 

“Be silent, I say!” 
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Wring out my tress,” she said, wishing to turn the 
conversation; “it makes my back wet.” 

Zbyszko caught the tress with one hand and began to 
wring it with the other. 

“ It will be best to unbind it,” he said; “ then the wind 
will soon dry it.” 

But she would not do so because of the thicket through 
which they had to make their way. Zbyszko now put the 
beaver across his shoulders. 

“Now Macko will soon be well,” said Jagienka, as 
she walked in front of him. “ There is no better medicine 
for a wound than the grease of a bear within and the 
grease of a beaver without. In about two weeks from 
now he will be able to ride a horse.” 

“ May God grant it! ” answered Zbyszko. “ I am 
waiting for it as for salvation, for I cannot leave the 
sick man, and it is hard for me to stay here.” 

“ Why is it hard for you to stay here ? ” she asked him. 

“ Has Zych told you nothing about Danusia? ” 

“He did tell me something. I know that she oovei*cd 
you with her veil. Yes, I know thatl He told me also 
that every knight makes some vow to serve his lady. 
But he said that such a vow did not amount to anything, 
that some of the knights were married, but they serv^ 
their ladies just the same. But Danusia—^Zbyszko, tell 
me about her! ” 

Coming very close to him, she began to look into his 
face with great anxiety. He, however, paid no heed to 
her anxious voice and looks, but said: 

“She is my lady, and at the same time she is my 
sweetest love. I have not spoken about her to anyone, 
but I am going to tell you, for we have known each other 
since we were children. I will follow her beyond the 
tenth river and beyond the tenth sea, to the Germans and 
to the Tartars, for there is no other girl like her. Let 
my uncle remain in Bogdaniec, but I will go to her. 
What do I care about Bogdaniec, or the household, or 
the herds, or the abbot’s wealth, without her? I will 
mount my horse and go, so help me God! I will fulfil 
that which I have promised her, or die.” 

“I did not know,” answered Jagienka, in a hollow 
voice. 

Zbyszko began to tell her of all that had ha]^pened— 
how he had met Danusia in Tyniec, and how he had made 
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a vow to her; of everything that had happened after¬ 
wards ; of his imprisonment, and his rescue by Danusia; 
of Jurand's refusal, their farewell, and his loneliness; 
and of his joy because, as soon as Macko became well, he 
should be able to go to his beloved. His story was 
interrupted by the sight of the servant with the horses, 
who was waiting at the edge of tEe forest. 

Jagienka immediately mounted her horse and began to 
bid Ebyszko farewell. 

‘‘Let the servant follow you with the beaver. I am 
going to Zgorzelice.” 

“Then you will not go to Bogdanieo? Zych is there.'^ 

“No. Tatulo said he would return, and told me to go 
home.” 

“ Well, may God reward you for the beaver.” 

“With God, then I” 

Jagienka was alone. As she went home across the 
heaths she looked back after Zbyszko, and, when he had 
disappeared beyond the trees, she covered her eyes with 
her hand as if sheltering them from the sunlight. But, 
as she looked, great tears began to flow down her cheeks 
and dropped, one after another, on her horse's mane. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


After tlie conversation with Zbjszko, Jagienka did "not 
appear in Bogdanieo for three days; but on the third day 
she arrived hurriedly, with the news that the abbot had 
arrived at Zgorzelioe. 

She said that the abbot was in good health and in a 
merry mood; that he was accompanied by a considerable 
retinue, in which, besides the armed servants, there were 
several seminarists and rybalts; that he sang with Zych, 
and listened gladly not only to spiritual, but to worldly 
songs also. She had observed, moreover, that he asked 
carefully about Maoko, and that he listened eagerly to 
Zych's narration of Zbyszko's adventure in Krakow. 

You know best what you ought to do,'^ the intelligent 
^rl added, '' but I think that Zbyszko ought to go 
immediately to greet his venerable kinsman, and not 
wait until the abbot comes to Bogdanieo.” 

Macko liked the advice, so he called Zbyszko, and said 
to him : 

“Dress yourself carefully, and go and bow before the 
abbot, and pay him your respects. Perhaps he wiH take 
a liking to you.” 

Then, turning to Jagienka, he said: 

“ I should not have been surprised if you were stupid, 
for you are a woman; but I am astonished to find that 
you have such good sense. Tell me, then, the best way 
to receive the abbot when he comes here.” 

“ As for food,” said Jagienka, “ he will tell you himself 
what he wishes to have. He likes to feast well, but if 
there is a great deal of saffron in the food, he will eat 
anything.” 

Macko, hearing this, said: 

'‘How can I get saffron for him?’' 

“I have brought some,” said Jagienka. 

“Give us more such girls!” exclaimed the overjoyed 
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Maoko. She is pretty, a good housekeeper, intelligent, 
and good-hearted. Hah I If I were only younger, I would 
take her in a moment 1 ” 

Thus they talked, while Zbyszko was dressing in the 
alcove. At last he came out, looking so handsome that 
he dazzled Jagienka as much as when he first went to 
Zgorzelice in his white jaka. She felt sorry that this 
handsome knight was not her own, and that he was in 
love with another maiden. 

Macko was pleased, for he thought that the abbot could 
not help liking Zbyszko, and would be more lenient in 
their business transactions. He was so much pleased 
with this idea that he determined to go also. 

Order the servants to prepare a waggon,” said he to 
Zbyszko. ^^If I could travel from Krakow to Bogdaniec 
with a spear-head in my side, surely I can go now to 
Zgorzelice.” 

If only you do not faint 1 ” said Jagienka. 

*^Oh! I shall be all right; I feel stronger already. 
And even if I faint, the abbot wiU see that I hastened 
to meet him, and will be more generous.” 

^'I prefer your health to his generosity 1 ” said Zbyszko. 

But, as Macko was persistent, they set out for Zgorze¬ 
lice. On the road he moaned a little, but continued to 
give Zbyszko advice, telling him how to act at Zgorzelice, 
and especially recommending him to be obedient and 
humble in the presence of their mighty relative, who, he 
declared, would never brook the slightest opposition. 

When they came to Zgorzelice, they found Zych and 
the abbot sitting in front of the house, looking out over 
the beautiful landscape and drinking wine. Behind them, 
near the wall, sat six men of the abbot’s retinue. Two 
of them were rybalts; one was a pilgrim, who could easily 
be distinguished by his crooked staff and dark mantle; 
the others looked like seminarists, for their heads were 
shaved, although they wore lay clothing, girdles of ox 
leather, and swords. 

When Zych perceived Macko coming in the waggon, he 
hastened towards him; but the abbot, evidently remem¬ 
bering his spiritual dignity, remained seated. Zbyszko 
and Zych conducted the sick man towards the house. 

'*1 am not yet well,” said Maoko, kissing the abbot’s 
hand, '"but I came to bow before you, my benefacto-r, to 
thank you for your care of Bogdaniec, and to beg you 
for your benediction.” 
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“I heard you were better/^ said the abbot, placing his 
hand on Macko's head, and that you had vowed to go 
to the grave of our late Queen,” 

“Not knowing which saint's protection to ask for, T 
made a vow to her.” 

As for the abbot he panted loudly and looked about at 
those present; then he suddenly laughed, and, gazing at 
Zbyszko, asked: 

“Is that your nephew, my kinsman?” 

Zbyszko bent and kissed his hand. 

“ I saw him when he was a small boy,” said the abbot. 
“ I did not recognise him. Show yourself I ” And he began 
to look at him from head to foot. 

“He is too handsome!” he said at length. “It is a 
girl, not a knight 1 ” 

“The girl used to go dancing with the Germans,” 
Macko replied, “but those who took hei" fell down and 
never rose again.” 

“ And he can stretch a crossbow without a crank! ” 
exclaimed Jagienka. 

“Ah!” said the abbot, turning towards her, “are you 
here?” 

She blushed so much that her neck and ears became 
red. 

“I saw him do it,” she answered. 

“ Have a care, then, that he does not shoot you, for you 
will have to nurse yourself for a long time.” 

At this the rybalts, the pilgrim, and the seminarists 
burst into laughter, which confused Jagienka still more. 
The abbot took pity on her, and, raising his arm, he 
held out his enormous sleeve to her, saying: 

“Hide here, my dear child!” 

Meanwhile, Zych helped Macko to the bench and 
ordered some wine for him. Jagienka went off to get it. 

“Enough of jesting!” said the abbot, turning to 
Zbyszko. “I likened you to a girl not to humiliate you, 
but to praise your beauty, of which many girls might be 
proud. But I know that you are a man. I have heard 
about your deeds at Wilno, about the Frisians, and about 
Krakow. Zych has told me all about it.” 

Here ho looked intently into Zbyszko's eyes, and said: 

“If you have vowed to capture three peacock plumes, 
then search for them! It is praiseworthy, and pleasing 
to God to punish the foes of our nation. But, if you have 
promised anything else, I will x-clcaso yon from the vow.” 
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'^Hah.!^' said Zbyszko'j ^'wlien a man vows something 
in his soul to the Lord Jesus, who has the power to 
release him?” 

Maoko looked with fear at the abbot; but evidently the 
abbot was in an escellent humour; for, instead of 
becoming angry, he threatened Zbyszko with his finger, 
and said: 

^^How clever you are I But you must be careful that 
you do not meet the same fate that Beyhard the German 
did.” 

^^What happened to him?” asked Zbyszko. 

“ They burned him on a pile.” 

'‘For what?” 

" Because he used to say that a layman could understand 
God’s secrets as well as the clergy.” 

"Then they punished him severely I” 

" But righteously! ” shouted the abbot, " because he 
blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. What do you think? 
Is a layman able to interpret any of God’s secrets?” 

" He cannot by any means 1 ” exclaimed the seminarists 
together. 

" Be silent 1 ” said the abbot; " you are not ecclesiastics, 
although your heads are shaven.” 

" What surprises me most,” said Zbyszko, " is that they 
wear swords, although they are wandering seminarists.” 

"They are allowed to wear them,” said the abbot, 
"because they have not yet received orders, and, more¬ 
over, there is no occasion for any one to wonder, for I, 
too, wear a sword, even though I am an abbot. A year 
ago I challenged Wilk of Brzozowa to fight for the forests 
through which you have passed, but he did not appear.” 

" How could he fight with one of the clergy? ” interrupted 
Zych. 

At this the abbot became angry, and struck the table 
with his fist. 

" When I wear armour,” he exclaimed, " then I am not 
a priest, but a nobleman! He did not come, because he 
preferred to have his servants attack me in Tulcza. That 
is why I wear a sword. Omnes leges, omniaque jura vim 
vi repellere cunotisque sese defensare permittunt! That 
is why I gave them their swords.” 

Hearing the Latin, Zych, Macko, and Zbyszko became 
silent, and bent their heads before the abbot’s wisdom, 
for they did not understand a word of it. As for the 
abbot, he looked very angry for a moment, then he said: 
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Wlio knows but what be will attack me even here ? ” 

“ Pshaw I Let him come I ” exclaimed the seminarists, 
seizing the hilts of their swords. 

He will not do that,” said Zych. “ It is more likely 
that he will come to bow before you. He gave up the 
forests, and now he is anxious about his son.” . 

Meanwhile, the abbot had grown calmer, and said: 

^^I saw young Wilk drinking with Cztan of Rogow in 
an inn at Krzesnia. They did not recognise us at once, 
for it was dark. They were talking about Jagienka.” 

Here he turned to Zbyszko. 

'‘And about you too,” he added. 

"What do they wish of me?” 

"They do not wish anything of you, but they do not 
like a third young man to be near Zgorzelice. Cztan said 
to Wilk: ' After I have tanned his skin he will not be so 
smooth.' And Wilk said: 'Perhaps he will be afraid of 
us; if not, I will break his bones!' Then they assured 
each other that you would be afraid of them.” 

Hearing this, Macko looked at Zych, and Zych looked 
at him. Their faces expressed both cunning and joy. 
Neither of them was sure whether the abbot had really 
heard such a conversation, or whether he was only sa^^ng 
this to excite Zbyszko, but they both knew, and especially 
Macko, that there was no better way to incite Zbyszko to 
try to win Jagienka. 

" It is true,” added the abbot deliberately, " tl^at they 
are fierce fellows 1 ” 

Zbyszko did not exhibit any excitement,* he merely 
asked, in a strange tone which did not sound like his own 
voice: 

" To-morrow is Sxmday ? ” 

"Yes, Sunday.” 

"You will go to church?” 

"Yes!” 

" Where? To Krzesnia? ” 

"That is the nearest! ” 

"Good!” 



CHAPTEE Xm 


Zbyszko, having joined Zyoh and Jagienka, who were 
accompanying the abbot and his retinue to Kxzesnia, rode 
along with them, as he wished to show the abbot that he 
was afraid neither of Wilk of Brzozowa nor of Cztan of 
Kogow. He was again surprised at Jagiehka’s beauty. 
He had often seen her dressed charmingly in Zgorzelioe 
and Bogdaniec, but never had she appeared so beautiful 
as she did now on her way to church. Her cloak was made 
of red broad-cloth, lined with ermine; she wore red 
gloves, and on her head was a little hood, embroidered 
with gold, from beneath which two braids fell down on 
her shoulders. 

Zyoh, Zbyszko, Jagienka, and the abbot rode together. 
The abbot ordered his seminarists to sing some church 
songs; afterwards, when he was tired of this, he began 
to talk with Zbyszko, who smiled at his enormous sword, 
which was as large as the two-handed German weapon. 

“ I s^e,” said he gravely, that you wonder at my sword. 
The synod permits a clergyman to wear a sword during a 
journey, and I am travelling. When the Holy Father 
forbade ecclesiastics to wear swords and red clothing, 
most assuredly he meant the men of low birth, for God 
intended that noblemen should wear arms, and he who 
would dare to take this right from a nobleman, opposes 
His eternal will.” 

saw the Prince Henryk of Mazovia when he fought 
in the lists,” said Zbyszko. 

^'We do not censure him because he fought,” answered 
the abbot, raising his finger; ^^but because he married, 
and married unhappily; fomicarium and bibulam had 
taken mulierem, whom Bachum, since she was young, 
adorabat, and, besides that, she was adultera, of 
whom no one could expect any good.” Here he stopped 
his horse, and began to expound with still greater gravity: 
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“Whoever would marry, or choose uxorem, must ascer¬ 
tain if she be pious, moral, a good housekeeper, and 
cleanly. This is recommended not only by the fathers of 
the Church, but also by a certain pagan sage called Seneca. 
And how can you know whether you have chosen well, if 
you do not Imow the nest from which you take your 
companion. For another sage has said: ‘Pomus nam 
cadit absque arbore.^ As is the ox, so is the skin; as is 
the mother, so is the daughter.” 

“ In saecula saeculorum, amen 1 ” exclaimed in unison 
the wandering seminarists, who, when responding to the 
abbot, did not always answer properly. 

After this the retinue moved on silently, but when they 
came near Krzesnia, the abbot touched his girdle, and 
then turned it so that he could seize the hilt of his 
sword more easily. 

Zbyszko, while riding beside Jagienka, said to her: 

“ I am sure that in Krzesnia we shall meet young Wilk 
and Cztan. Show me them from afar, so that I may 
know them.” 

“ I will, Zbyszko,” answered Jagienka. 

“ Do they not meet you before the service and aiter the 
service? What do they do then?” 

“They serve me.” 

“They shall not serve you now—do you xmderstand?” 

And she answered again, almost with humility: 

“I do, Zbyszko.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the sound of 
the wooden knockers, there being no bells in Krzesnia. 
A few moments later they arrived at the church. From 
the crowd in front, waiting for mass, young Wilk and 
Cztan of Rogow came forward immediately; but Zbyszko 
leaped from his horse, and, before they could reach her, 
seized Jagienka, and lifted her from her horse. Then he 
took her by the hand, and, looking at them threateningly, 
conducted her to the church. 

In the vestibule the two suitors were again disappointed. 
Both rushed to the font of holy water, plunged their 
hands in, and then stretched them towards the girl. But 
Zbyszko did the same, and she touched his fingers; then, 
having made the sign of the cross, she entered the church 
with him. Then, not only young Wilk, but—notwith¬ 
standing his dulness—Cztan of Rogow also understood 
that this had been done purposely, and both were very 
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angry. Wilk rushed out of the vestibule and ran off like 
a madman, not knowing where he was going. Cztan, too, 
rushed after him, but without knowing why. 

They stopped at one corner of the enclosure, where 
some large stones were lying ready for the foundations 
of the tower which was tO' be built in Krzesnia. Wilk, 
to assuage the wrath which raged in his breast, seized 
one of the stones, and began to shake it. Cztan, seeing 
him act thus, seized it also, and both began rolling it 
towards the church gate. 

The people looked on at them with amazement, thinking 
that they had made some vow, and that in this way they 
wished to contribute to the building of the tower. The 
effort gave them relief, and presently they came to their 
senses. Then' they stood still, hot with their exertions, 
panting, and gazing at each other. 

‘^What shall we do?” asked Cztan after a pause. 
“Shah we send him a challenge?” 

Wilk, although he was the wiser, did not know what to 
do. Fortunately, the knockers now sounded to inform the 
people that mass was about to begin. When he heard 
them he said: 

“What shaU we do? Let us go to church now, and 
after that we will do whatever pleases God.” 

They went into the church, and, listening devoutly to 
the mass, they grew more hopeful. They did not lose 
their temper after the service, when Jagienka again 
accepted holy water from Zbyszko. In the churchyard 
they bowed to Zych, to Jagienka, and even to the abbot, 
although he was an enemy of Wilk of Brzozowa. They 
scowled at Zbyszko, but did not attempt to touch him, 
although their hearts were bursting with grief, anger, 
and je^ousy. Never before had Jagienka seemed to them 
so beautiful as now. When the brilliant retinue moved 
on, and when from afar they heard the merry song of 
the seminarists, Cztan wiped the perspiration from his 
ha^ cheeks, and snorted like a horse. As for Wilk, he 
cried, gnashing his teeth : 

“To the inn! To the inn! Woe is me!” Then, 
remembering what had relieved them before, they again 
seized the stone, and rolled it back to its former place. 

Zbyszko rode beside Jagienka, listening to the abbot's 
minstrels singing their merry songs. But when they had 
travelled five or six furlongs, he suddenly reined in his 
horse. 
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“OliP^ he exclaimed, “I intended to purchase a mass 
to be said for my uncle^s health, and I haye forgotten it. 
I must return.” 

“Do not go back,” cried Jagienka; “we can send from 
Zgorzelice.” 

“No, I win return, and you must not wait for me. 
With God!” 

“ With God I ” said the abbot. “ Go! ” And his face 
brightened. When Zbyszko had disappeared, he touched 
Zych with his elbow, and said: 

“Do you understand?” 

“ What?” 

“ He will surely fight in Krzesnia with Wilk and Cztan; 
but I wished it, and I am glad.” 

“ They are dreadful fellows! If they wound him, then 
what of it?” 

“What of it? If he fight for Jagienka, then how can 
he think afterwards about that other girl, Jurandowna? 
From this time, Jagienka will be his lady, not the other 
girl; and I would haye it so, for he is my kinsman, 
and I like him.” 

“ Pshaw! But what about his yow?” 

“I will giye him absolution in the twinkling of an eye! 
Haye you not heard that I haye promised to absolye 
him?” 

Meanwhile Zbyszko, haying returned to Krzesnia, went 
directly to the priest, for he really wished to haye a mass 
said for Macko’s health. Haying settled that, he went to 
the inn, where he expected to find Wilk of Brzozowa and 
Cztan of Rogow. 

He found both of them there, and many other people 
besides—^noblemen, farmers, and a few madcaps performing 
yarious German tricks. At first he could recognise no 
one, as the windows of the inn, being made of ox bladders, 
did not let in a good light. But when the serrant had 
put some pine wood on the fire, he obseryed, in a corner 
behind the beer buckets, Cztan’s hairy cheeks and Wilk's 
furious face. 

He walked slowly towards them, pushing aside those in 
his way. When he reached them, he struck the table so 
heayily with his fist that the noise resounded throughout 
the whole inn. 

They arose immediately, and began to turn their 
girdles. But, before they could grasp the hilts of their 
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swords, Zbyszko throw down a glove, and, speaking 
through his nose, as knights were wont to do in uttering 
a oh^enge, he said these words, which were totally 
unexpected by every one: 

“H either of you, or any other knightly person here 
present, will question or deny that the most beautiful 
and virtuous maiden in the world is Panna Danuta 
Jurandowna of Spychow, him will I challenge to combat, 
on horseback or on foot, until the first kneeling, or until 
the last breath!” 

Wilk and Cztan were astonished as much as the abbot 
would have been had he heard Zbyszko's words, and it 
was some time before they could say a word, ^^o was 
this panna? They cared only for Jagienka, and not for 
her, and if this youth did not care for Jagienka, then 
what was his purpose? Why had he made them angry 
in the churchyard? Why had he returned) and why did 
he wish to quarrel with them? These questions caused 
such confusion in their minds that they opened their 
mouths wide, and stared at Zbyszko as if he were not a 
man but some German wonder. 

But the more intelligent Wilk, who was somewhat 
familiar with chivalrous customs, and knew that a knight 
often served one lady but married another, thought he 
must seize the opportunity to defend Jagienka. He 
accordingly came out from behind the table, and, coming 
close to Zbyszko, asked threateningly: 

Then, dog-brother, you mean to declare that Jagienka 
Zychowna is not the most beautiful girl in the world? ” 

Cztan followed, while the others surrounded them, for 
all understood that the quarrel could not end in mere 
words. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 


When Jagienka reached home, she immediately sent a 
seryant to Krzesnia to learn whether there had been a 
fight in the inn, or whether there had been only a 
challenge. But the servant, who had been given a coin, 
stopped to drink with the priest^s servants, and did not 
hasten. Another servant, who had been sent to Bogdaniec 
to inform Maoko that the abbot was going to pay him a 
visit, returned, having fulfilled the commission, and 
reported that he had seen Zbyszko playing dice with the 
old man. 

This partly soothed Jagienka, for she knew how 
dexterous Zbyszko was, and she was not so much afraid 
of a regular duel as of some unfortunate accident occurring 
at the inn. She wished to accompany the abbot to 
Bogdaniec, but he was not willing that she should go. 
He desired to talk with Macko about the pledge and other 
important business; and, moreover, he did not wish to 
set out until late in the afternoon. Learning that Zbyszko 
had returned home safe, he became very jovial, and 
ordered his seminarists to sing. They obeyed him so well 
that the forest resounded with their noise, and in 
Bogdaniec the farmers came out from their houses to see 
whether there was a fire or an invasion by the enemy. 
The pilgrim, riding ahead, quieted them by telling them 
that a high ecclesiastical dignitary was coming. So, 
when they saw the abbot, they bowed before him, and 
some of them made the sign of the cross on their breasts. 
Seeing how they respected him, he rode with joyful pride, 
pleased with the world, and full of kindness towards the 
people. 

Hearing the singing, Maoko and Zbyszko came to the 
gate to meet him. Some of the seminarists had previously 
visited Bogdaniec with the abbot, but others of them, who 
had recently joined the retinue, had never seen it until 
N 
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now. They were disappointed, th.erefo-re, when they 
beheld the miserable house, which could not be compared 
with the great mansion in Zgorzelice, but they were 
reassured when they saw the smoke coming out from the 
thatched roof, and they were greatly pleased when, upon 
entering, they smelt saffron and different kinds of meats, 
and saw two tables covered with tin dishes, empty as yet, 
but enormous. On the smaller table, which was prepared 
for the abbot, shone a silver dish and a beautifully 
engraved silver cup, both taken, along with the other 
treasures, from the Frisians. 

Macko and Zbyszko immediately invited them to table; 
but the abbot, who had eaten plentifully in Zgorzelice, 
declined, as he had something else on his mind. Since 
his arrival he had looked at Zbyszko attentively and 
uneasily, as if anxious to see on him some traces of the 
fight; but, observing the quiet face of the youth, he began 
to be impatient. Finally, he was unable to restrain his 
curiosity any longer. 

“ Let us go into the chamber,'' said he, to speak about 
the pledge. Do not refuse me; that will make me 
angry I" 

Here he turned to the seminarists and cried: 

“ And you, keep still, and do not listen at the door!" 

Having said this, he opened the chamber door and 
entered, followed by Zbysko and Macko. As soon as 
they were seated on the chests, the abbot turned towards 
the yoomg knight. 

Did you go back to Krzesnial" he asked. 

“ Yes, I was there.” 

‘^And what then?” 

‘‘ Well, I paid for a mass for my uncle's health; that is 
all.” 

The abbot moved on the chest impatiently. 

“Hal” thought he, “he did not meet Cztan and Wilk. 
Perhaps they were not there—^perhaps he did not look 
for them. I was mistaken.” 

He was angry at his mistake, and because his plans had 
not been realised. His face speedily grew red, and he 
began to breathe loudly. 

“ Let us speak about the pledge I ” said he. “ Have you 
the money? If not, then the estate is mine I” 

Macko, who knew how to deal with him, rose silently, 
opened the ohest on which he was sitting, and took out 
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of it a bag of silyer marks, evidently prepared for the 
occasion, and said: 

We are poor, but we have the money. We will pay 
wbat is right, as it is written in the covenant, which I 
signed with the mark of the Holy 'Cross. If you want 
payment for the improvements, we will not quarrel about 
that either; we will pay the amount you say, and bow 
before you, our benefactor.” 

Having said this, he kneeled at the abbot^s knee, and 
Zbyszko did the same. The abbot, who expected quarrels 
and arguments, was very much surprised at this proceed¬ 
ing, and not over-pleased with it. He wished to dictate 
conditions, and now he saw that he would have no 
opportunity to do so. 

Returning the covenant, or rather the mortgage, which 
Macko had signed with a cross, he said : 

“ Why do you talk to me about an additional 
payment?” 

'‘Because we do not desire to receive any presents,” 
answered Macko cunningly, knowing well that the more 
he resisted in this matter the more he would get. 

At this the abbot reddened with anger. 

"Did one ever see such people? They will not accept 
anything, even from a kinsman. You have too much 
bread! I did not take waste land, and I do not return it 
waste. If I wish to give you this bag, I will give it 1 ” 

" You will not do that! ” exclaimed Macko. 

"I will not do it? Here is your pledge I Here is your 
money I I give it because I wish; and had I even 
thrown it into the road it would not be your affair. You 
will see if I shall not do as I wish! ” 

Having said this, he seized the bag and threw it on the 
floor so violently that it burst, and the money was 
scattered over the ground. 

"May God reward you I May God reward you, father 
and benefactor I ” exclaimed Macko, who had been waiting 
for this. ‘T would not accept it from any one else, but 
from a kinsman and a spiritual father I will accept it.” 

The abbot looked threateningly at both of them, and 
then said: 

"Although I am angry, I know what I am doing; 
therefore, keep what you have, for I promise you that 
you shall not have a farthing more.” 

"We did not expect even this.” 
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“You know that Jagienka will inherit everything I 
haveT^ 

“The land alsoT' asked Maeko simply. 

“The land also!’' shouted the abbot. 

At this Macko^s face grew long, but he presently 
recovered himself. 

“Ah! Why should you think about death?” he said. 
“ May the Lord Jesus grant you a hundred years and more 
of life, and a good bishopric soon.” 

“Why not? Am I any worse than others?” said the 
abbot. 

“ Not worse, but better 1 ” 

These words appeased the abbot, for his anger never 
lasted long. 

“ WeU,” said he, “ you are my kinsmen, and she is only 
my god-daughter, but I love her, and Zych also. There is 
no better man in the world than Zych, and no better girl 
than Jagienka. Who can say anything against them?” 

He began to look angry, and Macko did not contradict 
him. He hastened to affirm that there was no worthier 
neighbour in the whole kingdom. 

“And as for the girl,” said he, “I could not love my 
own daughter any more than I love her. With her help 
I recovered my health, and I will never forget it until 
my death.” 

“You will both be punished if you forget it,” said the 
abbot, “ and I will curse you. But I do not wish to wrong 
you, so I have found a way by which all that I leave at 
my death may belong to you and to Jagienka. Do you 
understand? ” 

“ May God help us to realise that 1 ” answered Macko. 
“Sweet Jesus! I would go on foot to the grave of the 
Queen in Krakow, or to Lysa Gora to kneel before the 
Holy Cross.” 

The abbot was very much pleased with such sincerity. 

“The girl is perfectly right to be particular in her 
choice,” said he, smiling, “for she is pretty, rich, and of 
good family! Of what account are Cztan or Wilk when 
a palatine’s son would not be too good for her! But if 
some one like myself were to speak in favour of any 
particular suitor, then she would marry him, for she 
loves me, and knows that I will advise her well.” 

“ The man whom you advise her to marry will be very 
lucky,” said Macko. 
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^‘What do you say to tliisT^ said the abbot, turning to 
Zbyszko. 

“Well, I think as my uncle does.” 

The face of the abbot became still more serene. He 
struck Zbyszko’s shoulder with his hand so hard that the 
blow echoed through the chamber. 

“ Why did you not let Cztan or Wilk approach Jagienka 
at church?” he asked. 

“ Because I did not wish them to think that I was afraid 
of them, and I did not wish you to think so.” 

“But you gave her the holy water?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

The abbot gave him another friendly blow. 

“Then, take her!” 

“ Take her 1 ” exclaimed Macko like an echo. 

At this Zbyszko gathered up his hair into its net and 
answered quietly: 

“How can I take her, when before the altar in Tyniec 
I made a vow to Danusia Jurandowna?” 

“You made a vow about the peacock plumes, and you 
must get them. But take Jagienka immediately!” 

“No,” answered Zbyszko, “for afterwards, when 
Danusia covered me with her veil, I promised that I 
would marry her.” 

The blood rushed to the abbot’s face, his oars turned 
blue, and his eyes stood out. He approached Zbyszko and 
said, in a voice muffled with anger: 

“Your vows are chaff, and I am the wind! Do you 
imderstand? ” 

And he blew on Zbyszko’s head so powerfully that the 
net fell off and his hair was scattered over his shoulders. 
Then Zbyszko frowned, and, looking into the abbot’s 
eyes, he said ; 

“My vows are in my honour, and above my honour. I 
alone am its guardian!” 

At this the abbot, unaccustomed to any opposition, 
became so short of breath that, for a time, he could not 
speak. There was an ih-omened silence, which was at 
length broken by Macko. 

“Zbyszko!” he exclaimed, “come to your senses! 
What is the matter with you?” 

The abbot raised his hand, and, pointing towards tho 
youth, cried: 

“What is the matter with him? I know what is the 
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matter. He has not the heart of a nobleman, of a 
knight, but of a hare! That is the matter with him. He 
is afraid of Cztan and Wilk! ” 

But Zbyszko, who had remained cool and calm, 
carelessly shrugged his shoulders and answered: 

“ Pshaw 1 I broke their heads when I was in Krzesnia.” 

“ For heaven’s sake 1 ” exclaimed Macko. 

The abbot stared for a while at Zbyszko. Anger 
struggled with admiration in him, and his reason told 
him that from this fight he might derive some benefit for 
his plans. 

“Why did not you tell us that before?” he exclaimed, 
becoming calmer. 

“ Because I was ashamed. I thought they would 
challenge me to fight on horseback or on foot, as is 
customary with knights; but they are robbers, not 
knights. Wilk first took a board from the table, then 
Cztan seized another, and they both rushed upon me! 
What could I do? I seized a bench. Well— jovl know!” 

“Are they still alive?” asked Macko. 

“Yes, they are alive, but they were sorely hurt. They 
still breathed when I left.” 

The abbot rubbed his forehead and listened. He then 
suddenly jumped from the chest on which he had seated 
himself in order to be more comfortable while thinking 
the matter over, and exclaimed: 

“ Wait I I have something to tell you I ” 

“What?” asked Zbyszko. 

“If you fought for Jagienka, and injured them for her 
sake, then you are really her knight—^not Danusia’s. You 
must take Jagienka!” 

Having said this, he put his hands on his hips and 
looked at Zbyszko triumphantly. But Zbyszko smiled and 
said: 

“Hah! I knew very well why you wanted me to fight 
with them, but you have not succeeded in your plans.” 

“Why? Speak!” 

“Because I challenged them to deny that Danusia 
Jurandowna is the loveliest and most virtuous girl in the 
world. They took Jagienka’s part, and that is why there 
was a fight.” 

Having heard this, the abbot stood amazed, and only 
the frequent movement of his eyes indicated that he was 
still alive. At length he turned round, opened the dooi 
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with his foot, and rushed into the next room. There he 
seized the crooked staff from the pilgrim's hands, and 
began to beat the minstrels with it, roaring like a 
wounded urus. 

“To horse, you rascals I” he shouted. “To horse, you 
dogs I I will not put foot in this house again. To horse, 
he who believes in God I To horse I" 

Then he opened the outer door and hurried into the 
courtyard, followed by the frightened seminarists. They 
hastened to the stable and began to harness the horses. In 
vain Macko followed the abbot and entreated him to 
remain, swearing that it was not his fault. The abbot 
cursed the house, the people, and the fields. When they 
brought him a horse he leaped into the saddle without 
touching the stirrups, and galloped away, looking, with 
his large sleeves filled by the wind, like an enormous red 
bird. The seminarists rode wildly after him, like a herd 
following its leader. 

Macko stood looking after them a long time; but when 
they had disappeared in the forest he returned slowly to 
the room and said to Zbyszko*, shaking his head sadly: 

“Do you see what you have done?" 

“It would not have happened if I had gone away, and 
it is your fault that I did not." 

“Why?" 

“Because I did not wish to leave you when you were 
sick." 

“And what will you do now?" 

“Now I shall go." 

“Where?" 

“ To Mazovia to see Danusia, and then to seek for the 
peacock plumes among the Germans." 

Macko was silent for a moment; then he said: 

“He returned the letter, but the mortgage is recorded 
in the mortgage-book at the court. Now the abbot will 
not give us a single farthing." 

“I do not care. You have money, and I do not need 
anything for my journey. I shall be received everywhere, 
and my horse will be fed. If I only have a suit of armour 
on my back and a sword in my hand, I need nothincr 
else!" ^ 

Macko began to think over everything that had 
happened. AU his plans and wishes hod been frustrated. 
He had desired with his whole heart that Zbyszko should 
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marry Jagienka, but now be realised that tbis wish could 
never be fulfilled; and, considering tbe abbot’s anger, 
tbe bebaviO'Ur of Zbyszko towards Jagienka, and tbe 
figbt with Cztan and Wilk, be concluded that it would be 
better to allow Zbyszko to go. 

“Ha!” be said at len^b, “if you must seek for 
peacock plumes on tbe beads of Knigbts of tbe Cross, go 
then. Let tbe Lord Jesus’ will be accomplisbed. But I 
must go to Zgorzelioe without delay. Perhaps I shall 
succeed in appeasing their wrath, if I implore pardon of 
tbe abbot and of Zycb. I care especially for tbe friendship 
of Zycb.” 

Here be looked into Zbyszko’s eyes and asked: 

“Do not you regret Jagienka?” 

But Zbyszko oifiy answered: 

“ May God give her health, and tbe best of everything! ” 



PAET III. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Macko waited patiently for several days, hoping to rece-ive 
news from Zgorzelice, or to hear that the abbot’s anger 
had been appeased. But at last h© grew impatient, and 
determined to go in person and see Zych. Ever5’’thing 
had happened contrary to his wishes. He was afraid that 
the abbot would never again be reconciled with Zbyszko 
and himself. He wanted, however, to do everything he 
could to soften his anger. His thoughts, however, were 
not clear, and he was therefore glad to find Jagienka 
alone. The girl received him, as usual, with a bow, and 
kissed his hand, but she seemed sad. 

“Are you lonely now at Bogdaniec?’’ she aslced. 

“ Very lonely,” answered Macko. “ Then you knew that 
Zbyszko had gone away ? ” 

“Yes,” she replied with a slight sigh, “I knew it the 
very same day. I thought he would have com© here to 
bid me farewell, but he did not.” 

“ How could he have come? ” said Macko. “ The abbot 
would have torn him to pieces; neither would your father 
have welcomed him.” 

She shook her head and said: 

“ Oh! I should not have allowed any one to hurt him.” 

Upon this, Macko embraced the girl, and said: 

“ God be with you, child! You are sad, but I also am 
sad. Let me tell you that neither the abbot nor your 
father loves you more than I. I wish that Zbyszko had 
chosen you, and not another.” 

For a moment Jagienka’s grief and longing were such 
that she could not conceal her feelings. 

“I shall never see him again,” she exclaimed, “or, if 
T see him, it will be with Jurandowna, and then I shall 
cry my eyes out.” 
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She raised her apron and covered her eyes, which were 
filled with tears. 

Cease weeping I ” said Macko. He has gone, but, 
with God^s grace, he will not com© back with Jurandowna.” 

“Why not?” said Jagienka from behind her apron. 

“ Because Jurand will not give him his daughter.” 

Then Jagienka suddenly uncovered her face, and, turning 
turning towards Macko, said: 

“ Zbyszko told me so, but is it true ? ” 

“As true as that God is in heaven.” 

“But why?” 

“Who knows why? He liked Zbyszko, for the boy 
promised to help him in his vengeance; but even that 
was useless. Jurand would listen neither to persuasions, 
nor commands, nor prayers. He said he could not. Well, 
there must be some reason why he cannot, and he will 
not change his mind, for he is stem and unyielding. 
Do not lose hope, but be brave. And, to tell the truth, 
the boy was obliged to go, for he had sworn in church to 
secure three peacock plumes. Then, too, the girl covered 
him with her veil, which was a sign that she would take 
him for her husband. But otherwise they would have 
beheaded him. For that he must be grateful to her— 
one cannot deny it. But, with God's help, she will not 
be his; yet, according to the law, he is hers. Since it is 
so, he was obliged to go. He is a nobleman. But I tell 
you that if the Germans do not kill him he will come 
back ; and he will come back not only to me, an old man, 
not only to Bogdaniec, but to you, for he was fond of 
you.” 

“ I do not believe he was I ” said Jagienka. 

But she drew near Macko, and, touching him with her 
elbow, asked: 

“How do you know it? I am sure that it is not true.” 

“How do I know?” answered Macko. “I saw how 
difficult it was for him to go away. When it was decided 
that he must go, I ask^ him: 'Do not you regret 
Jagienka?' and he said: 'May God give her health, and 
the best of everything.' And then he began to sigh.” 

“I am sure that it is not true!” said Jagienka softly. 
“But teU it me again.” 

“ As God is dear to me, it is true! After seeing you he 
will not care for the other girl, for there is no girl more 
beautiful than you in the whole world.” 
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“But when will he return?” 

“ Pshaw I If you are not willing to wait, then you will 
not be wronged. Eepeat what I have told you to the 
abbot and to Zyoh; perhaps they will not be so angry 
with Zbyszko.” 

“How can I tell them anything? My father is more 
sorrowful than angry; but it is dangerous even to mention 
Zbyszko^s name to the abbot. He scolded me because I 
sent Zbyszko a servant.” 

“What servant?” 

“We had a Czech, whom my father captured at Boles- 
lawiec, a good, faithful fellow. His name was Hlawa. 
Tatus gave him to my service because he was a wlodyka, 
I gave him worthy armour and sent him to Zbyszko, to 
serve and protect him. I also gave him a bag of money 
for the journey. He swore to me that he would serve 
Zbyszko faithfully until death.” 

“My dear girl! May God reward you! But was not 
Zych opposed to your doing this ? ” 

“Yes; at first my father would not let me do it, but 
when I began to coax him he consented. As soon as the 
abbot heard of it, he rushed out of the room swearing, 
and there was such a disturbance that my father took 
refuge in the barn. But towards evening the abbot took 
pity on my tears and made me a present of some beads.” 

“ As God is dear to me! ” cried Macko, “ I do not know 
whether I love Zbyszko any better than I love you 1 But 
he has a worthy retinue. I also' gave him money, although 
he did not wish to take it. Well, the Mazovians are not 
beyond the seas.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the barking of 
dogs, shouting, and the noise of brass trumpets in front 
of the house. Hearing this, Jagienka said: 

“ My father and the abbot have returned from hunting. 
Let us go outside; it will be better for the abbot to see 
you there, rather than meet you unexpectedly in the 
house.” 

She conducted Macko out of doors. In the courtyard, 
on the snow, they saw a throng of men, with horses and 
dogs, and bearing elks and wolves pierced with spears 
or shot with crossbows. The abbot saw Macko before he 
dismounted, and hurled a spear towards him, not with 
the purpose of striking him, but as a sign of his great 
anger against the household of Bogdaniec. But Macko 
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uncovered, and bowed to him as if be had observed 
nothing unusual. Jagienka, however, had not seen the 
abbot’s action, because she was very much surprised to 
see her two wooers in the retinue. 

Cztan and Wilk are here,” she exclaimed. “ I suppose 
they met my father in the forest.” 

Immediately the thought ran through Macko’s mind 
that perhaps one of them might yet get Jagienka, and 
with her Moczydoly and the abbot’s lands, forests, and 
money. Then grief and anger filled his heart, especially 
when he perceived what followed. He saw Wilk of 
Brzozowa, whose father the abbot had wanted to fight 
only a short time before, spring to the abbot’s stirrups 
and help him to dismount, while the abbot leaned in a 
friendly manner on the young nobleman’s shoulder. 

“The abbot will become reconciled with old Wilk,” 
thought Macko, “and he will give the forests and the 
lands along with the girl.” 

His sad thoughts were interrupted by Jagienka, who 
said: 

“ They have been soon cured of their beating by 
Zbyszkoj but even if they come here every day, it will 
not benefit them.” 

Macko looked, and saw that the girl’s face was red with 
anger, and that her blue eyes sparkled with indignation, 
although she knew very well that 'Cztan and Wilk had 
taken part in the occurrence at the inn, and had been 
beaten for her sake. 

“Pshaw!” said Macko. “You will do as the abbot 
commands.” 

“ The abbot will do as I wish,” she retorted. 

“Gracious Lord!” thought Macko, “and that foolish 
Zbyszko has left such a girl as this I ” 



CHAPTER XX. 


Zbtszko had left Bogdanieo with a sad heart. He felt 
strange without his uncle, from whom he had never been 
separated before, and to whom he was so accustomed that 
he did not know how he should manage without him 
during the journey, as well as in the war. Then he 
thought of Jagienka. Although he was on his way to 
Danusia, whom he loved dearly, still he had been so 
comfortable and happy with Jagienka that now he felt 
sad without her. He himself was surprised at his grief, 
and even somewhat alarmed about it. 

He would not have oared if he had merely longed for 
Jagienka as a brother longs for a sister; but he longed 
to embrace her, to set her on horseback, to carry her o-ver 
the brooks, to wring the water from her hair, to wander 
with her in the forest, to gaze at her, and to speak with 
her. He had become so accustomed to all this that, 
when he began to think about it, he forgot that he was 
going on a long journey to Mazovia. Instead of this, he 
recalled the moment when Jagienka had helped him in 
the forest when he was struggling with the bear. 

‘'Had I only bade her farewell,” he said to himself, 
"perhaps I should feel easier now.” 

At length he became afraid of these reminiscences, 
and shook them from his mind like dry snow from his 
mantle. 

" I am going to Danusia, to my love 1 ” he said to 
himself. 

He observed that this was a more sacred love. All his 
thoughts now turned to Danusia Jurandowna. To her he 
certainly belonged; but for her he would have been 
beheaded on the square of Krakow. “When, in the presence 
of the knights and burghers, she said: "He is mine I” 
she rescued him from the hands of the executioners. 
From that time he belonged to her, as a slave to his 
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master. Jurand’s opposition was vain. She alone could 
drive him away; and even then he was bound by his 
vow. 

At this moment Hlawa the Czech, sent by Jagienka, 
arrived, leading a horse. 

‘^Be blessed 1 said he, with a low bow. 

Be blessed for ever and ever! ” answered Zbyszko. 
“Who are you?” 

“Your servant, famous lord.” 

“What do you mean? These are my servants,” said 
Zbyszko, pointing to the two Turks given to him by 
Sulimczyl Zawisza, and to two sturdy men who, sitting 
on horseback, were leading the knight's stallions. “ These 
are mine. Who sent you? ” 

“Panna Jagienka %chowna of Zgorzelice.” 

“Return home, and thank the Panna for her favour. 
I do not want you.” 

But the Czech shook his head. 

“I cannot return. They have given me to you, and, 
besides this, I have sworn to serve you until death.” 

“ Then I command you to return.” 

“I have sworn. Although I am poor, and a prisoner 
from Boleslawiec, still I am a wlodyka.” 

“Go away!” said Zbyszko angrily. “What! Do you 
mean to serve me against my will? Go away before I 
order my servants to bend their crossbows.” 

But the Czech quietly untied a broad-cloth mantle, 
lined with wolfskins, handed it to Zbyszko, and said: 

“The Panna Jagienka sent you this also, sir.” 

“Do you wish me to break your bones?” asked 
Zbyszko, taking a spear from an attendant. 

“Here is also a bag of money for your disposal,” 
continued the Czech. 

Zbyszko was about to strike him with the lance, but 
he reflected that the lad, although a prisoner, was by 
birth a wlodyka, and had remained with Zych only because 
he did not have money to pay his ransom. Zbyszko 
therefore lowered the spear. 

“What if I order my servants to kill you or to bind 
you?” 

“If you order them to kill me, that will not be my 
sin; and if you order them to bind me, then I will 
remain until some good people undo me, or until the 
wolves devour me.” 
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Zbyszko did not reply. He urged his horse forward, 
and his attendants followed him. The Czech, with a 
crossbow and axe on his shoulder, came after, shielding 
himself with a shaggy bison-skin, for a sharp wind had 
begun to blow and flakes of snow began to fall. The 
storm grew worse and worse. The Turks, although dressed 
in sheepskin coats, were chilled with cold. ZbyszkO' him¬ 
self, not being very warmly dressed, glanced several times 
at the mantle lined with wolfskin, which Hlawa had 
brought him, and, after a while, he told one of the Turks 
to give it to him. 

Having carefully wrapped himself in it, he felt a warmth 
spread all over his body. Then he thought involimtarily 
how good Ja,gienka had been to him. He reined in his 
horse, called the Czech, and asked him about her and 
everything that had happened in Zgorzelice. 

^‘Does Zych know that the Panna sent you to me?” 
he asked. 

He knows it,” answered Hlawa. 

‘‘Was he not opposed to it?” 

“He was.” 

“Tell me, then, all about it.” 

“The lord walked about the room, and the Parma 
followed him. He shouted, but the Panna said nothing; 
when he turned towards her, she kneeled but did not 
utter a word. At last the lord said: ‘ Have you become 
deaf, that you do not answer me? Speak; then, perhaps, 
I will consent.' Then the Panna understood that she could 
do as she wished, and began to thank him. The Pan 
reproached her for persuading him, and complained that 
he had always to do as she wished. Then he said: 
‘Promise me that you will not go secretly to bid him 
farewell; then I will consent, but not otherwise.' Then the 
Panna became very sorrowful, but she promised; the Pan 
was satisfied, for both the abbot and he were afraid that 
she would see you. Well, that was not the end; after¬ 
wards, the Panna wanted to send two horses, but the Pan 
would not consent. The Panna wanted to send a wolf¬ 
skin and a bag of money, but the Pan refused. But his 
refusal was of no avail. I have, therefore, brought the 
two horses, the wolfskin, and the bag of money.” 

“The good girll” thought Zbyszko. 

They then became silent, and rode along through the 
wind and snow. Suddenly Zbyszko reined in his horse. 
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From tlie forest beside the road there was heard a 
plaintive voice, half stifled by the roar of the wind. 

‘'Christians!” moaned the voice, "help God^s servant 
in his misfortune!” 

Hereupon a man, who was partly dressed in clerical 
clothing, rushed to the roadside and began to cry to 
Zbyszko: 

"Whoever you are, dear sir, help a fellow-creature 
who has met with a dreadful mishap! ” 

"What has befallen you, and who are you?” asked 
the knight. 

"I am God's servant, although not yet ordained. This 
morning the horse which was carrying my chests contain¬ 
ing holy things ran away, and I was left alone without 
weapons. Evening is approaching, and soon the wild 
beasts will begin to roar in the forest. I shall perish, 
unless you succour me.” 

"If I let you perish,” answered Zbyszko-, "I ah all be 
acco'untable for your sins; but ho-w am I to know that you 
speak the truth. You may be a highway robber, like 
many others wandering on the roads.” 

"You may believe me, sir, for I will show you the 
chests. Many a man would give a purse full of gold for 
the things that are in them; but I will give you some of 
them for nothing if you will take me and the chests with 
you.” 

" You told me that you were God's servant, yet you do 
not know that one must give help, not for earthly recom¬ 
pense but for spiritual reward. But how is it that you 
have the chests now if the horse carried them away?” 

"The wolves devoured the horse in the forest, but the 
chests remained. I brought them to the roadside, and 
then waited for mercy and help.” 

To prove that he was speaking the truth, he pointed 
to two leather chests, which were lying under a pine 
tree. Zbyszko still looked at him suspiciously, for the 
man did not look honest, and his speech indicated that 
he came from a distant part of the country. He did not 
refuse to help him, however, but permitted him to ride 
the^ horse led by the Czech, and also to take the chests, 
which proved to be very light. ^ 

" May God multiply your victories, valiant Icnight I ” 
said the stranger. 

Then, seeing Zbyszko's youthful face, he added below 
his breath: 
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And the hairs of your beard also 1 

He rode beside the Czech. For a time they could not 
talk, for a strong wind was blowing and roaring through 
the forest; but when it fell Zbyszko heard the two men 
conversing behind him. 

I do not deny that you were in Rome,” said the Czech ; 
“ but you look very like a beer dininkard.” 

‘‘Beware of eternal damnation,” answered the stranger. 
“You are talking to one who, last Easter, ate hard-boiled 
eggs with the Holy Father. Do not speak to me of beer 
in such cold weather; but, if you have a flask of wine 
with you, then give me two or three draughts of it, and 
I will pardon you a month of purgatory.” 

“You have not been ordained—I heard you say you 
had not. How, then, can you grant me pardon for a 
month of purgatory?” 

“I have not received ordination, but I have my head 
shaved—I received permission for that. Besides, I am 
carrying indulgences and relics.” 

“In these chests?” asked the Czech. 

“Yes, in the chests. If you saw all I havo thero you 
would fall on your face, and not only you, but the pines 
in the forest and the wild beasts.” 

The Czech, however, looked suspiciously at this pedlar 
of indulgences. 

“The wolves devoured your horse?” he inquired. 

“Yes, they devoured him, for they are the deviFs kin. 
But, if you have any wine, give me some; although the 
wind has ceased, yet I am frozen, having sat by the road 
so long.” 

The Czech, however, would not give him any wine, and 
they rode along silently, until the stranger asked: 

“Where are you going?” 

“We are going far. First of all to Sieradz. Are you 
going with us? ” 

“I must. ^ I will sleep in the stable, and perhaps 
to-morrow this pious knight will give me a present of a 
horse; then I will go further.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“From the dominion of Prussian lords, not far from 
Marienburg.” 

Hearing this, Zbyszko turned and motioned to the 
stranger to come nearer to him. 

“Have you come from Marienburg?” said he. 
o 
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“Tes, sir.” 

“But you are a German^ You speak our language 
very well. What is your name?” 

“ I am a German, and they call me Sanderus. I speak 
your language well, for I was bom in Torun; then I 
lived in Marienburg, and there it is the same. Even the 
brothers of the Order understand your tongue.” 

“How long is it since you left Marienburg?” 

“ Long 1 I was in the Holy Land, then in Constantinople 
and Rome; thence, through France, I came to Marien¬ 
burg, and from there I was going to Mazovia with the 
holy relics, which pious Christians willingly buy for the 
salvation of their souls.” 

“ Have you been in Flock or in Warsaw? ” 

“ I have been in both cities. May God give good health 
to both the Princesses! Princess Alexandra is greatly 
esteemed even by the Prussian lords, because she is a 
pious lady; the Princess Amna Januszowna is also most 
pious.” 

“Did you see the Court in Warsaw?” 

“I did not see it in Warsaw, but in Ciechanow, where 
both the Princesses received me hospitably, and gave me 
munificent presents, such as it is meet that God’s servant 
should receive, I left relics with them which will bring 
them God’s blessing.” 

Zbyszko desired to ask about Danusia, but he knew 
that it would be unwise to make a confidant of this 
stranger, a man of low birth. Therefore, after a short 
silence, he asked: 

“What kind of relics are you carrying?” 

“I carry indulgences and relics. The indulgences are 
of different kinds; there are complete indulgences, some 
for five hxmdred years, some for three hundred, some for 
two hundred, and some, for a less time, which are cheaper^ 
so that even poor people can buy them, and shorten the 
torments of purgatory. I have indulgences for future 
and for past sins; but do not think, sir, that I keep the 
money I receive for them. I am satisfied with a piece of 
black bread and a glass of water—^that is enough for me. 
The money I carry to Rome, to accumulate enough for a 
new crusade. It is true, there are many swindlers who 
carry false indulgences, false relics, false seals, and false 
testimonials, and these are righteously pursued by the 
Holy Fathers letters; but I was wronged by the Prior 
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of Sieradz, for my* seals are authentic. Look, sir, at the 
wax, and tell me what you think of them.” 

“What about the Prior of Sieradz?” 

“Ah, sir I I fear that he is infected with Wyclifs 
here^. If, as your shield-bearer has told me, you are 
going to Sieradz, it will be better for me not to show 
myself before him, for I would not lead him into the sin 
of blasphemy against holy things.” 

“This means, speaking frankly, that he thinks you are 
a rogue.” 

“Were it a question of myself, I would pardon him for 
the sake of brotherly loTe; but he has blasphemed against 
my holy wares, for which, I fear me greatly, he will be 
eternally damned.” 

“What kind of holy wares hare you?” 

“It is not meet to talk of them with covered head; 
but for this once, having many indulgences ready, I give 
you, sir, permission to keep your cowl on, because the 
wind is again blowing. For this you will buy an 
indulgence, and the sin will not be counted against you. 
What have I not? I have a hoof of the ass on which the 
Holy Family rode during the flight into Egypt; it was 
found near the pyramids. The King of Aragon offered 
me fifty ducats for it. I have a feather from the wings 
of the archangel Gabriel, which he dropped during the 
Annunciation; I have the heads of two of the quails sent 
to the Israelites in the desert; I have the oil in which 
the heathen sought to boil St. John; I have a step of the 
ladder of which Jacob dreamed; I have the tears of St. 
Mary of Egypt, and some rust from St. Peter's keys. 
But I cannot mention any more. I am very cold, and 
your shield-bearer would not give me any wine.” 

“Those are indeed great relics, if they are authentic! ” 
said Zbyszko. 

“ If they are authentic I Take the spear from your 
attendant and aim it, for it is the devil who is near, and 
brings such thoughts to you. If you do not wish to bring 
some misfortune on yourself, then buy an indulgence of 
me; otherwise, within three weeks, some one whom you 
love will die.” 

Zbyszko was frightened at this threat, for he thought 
of Danusia. 

It is not I,” he said, “ but the Prior of the Dominicans 
in Sieradz who does not believe.” 
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‘'Look for yourself, sir, at the wax on the seals! As 
for the prior, I do not Imow whether he still liyes, for 
God's justice is quick." 

When they came to Sieradz, howeyer, they found the 
prior still aliye. Zbyszko went to see him, and purchased 
two masses, one of which was to be recited to insure 
the success of Macko's yow, and the other to insure that 
of his yow to obtain three peacock plumes. The prior 
was a foreigner, haying been bom in Cylia; but during 
his forty years' residence in Sieradz he had learned to 
speak the Polish language yery well, and had become a 
great enemy of the Knights of the Cross. Haying learned, 
therefore, of Zbyszko's enterprise, he said: 

“A still greater punishment will fall upon them; but 
I will not dissuade you, for you haye promised it upon 
your knightly honour, neither can there be punishment 
enough administered by Polish hands for the wrongF 
they haye perpetrated in this land." • 



CHAPTER XXI. 


They then began to talk about other matters. The 
young knight asked about the pedlar of relics whom 
he had met on the road. The prior told him that there 
were papal bulls ordering the bishops to examine such 
pedlars, and summarily punish those unprovided with 
authentic letters and seals. The testimonials of the 
stranger had seemed spurious to the prior; he had there¬ 
fore wished to deliver him to the bishop's jurisdiction. He 
had escaped, however. Perhaps he was afraid of delaying 
his journey; but his flight had drawn on him still greater 
suspicion. 

The prior invited Zbyszko to remain and pass the night 
in the monastery, but he would not, as he wanted to hang 
in front of the inn an inscription challenging to combat, 
on horseback or on foot, all knights who denied that 
Panna Danuta Jurandowna was the most beautiful and 
the most virtuous girl in the kingdom. 

When he arrived at the inn, he asked for Sanderus. 

“The prior thinks you ai'e a scoundrel," said Zbyszko 
to him, “for he said: 'Why should he be afraid of the 
bishop's judgment if he has good credentials?'” 

“I am not afraid of the bishop,” answered Sanderus, 
“I am afraid of the monks, who know nothing about 
seals. I wished to go to Krakow, but I have no horse. I 
must therefore wait until some one makes me a present 
of one. Meanwhile, I will send a letter, and I will put 
my own seal upon it.” 

“If you will show that you know how to write, that 
will prove that you are not a churl; but how will you 
send the letter?” 

“By some pilgrim or wandering monk. There axe 
many people now on a pilgrimage to the Queen's tomb.” 

“Can you write a card for me?” 

“I will write, sir, even on a board, anything you 
wish.” 
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tliiiik it will be better on a board,” said Zbyszko, 
because it will not tear, and I can use it again later.” 

After a while, in fact, the attendants brought a new 
board, and Sanderus wrote on it. Zbyszko could not read 
what was written, but he ordered it to be fastened with 
nails to the door of the inn, and a shield to be hung 
under it, which was watched by the Turks in turn. 
Whoeyer should strike the shield would, by so doing, 
declare that he wished to fight. But neither that day nor 
the following day did the shield resound from a blow, 
and in the afternoon the sorrowful knight was ready to 
pursue his journ^. Before setting out, howeyer, Sanderus 
came to Zbyszko and said to him: 

^^Sir, if you hang out your shield in the land of the 
Prussian lords, I am sure your shield-bearer will buckle 
on your armour.” 

^‘What do you meani Do not you know that a Knight 
of the Cross, being a monk, cannot haye a lady, or be in 
loye with one, because it is forbidden him?” 

do not know whether it is forbidden them or not; 
but I know that they haye them. It is true that a Enight 
cannot fight in a combat without bringing reproach upon 
himself, because he has sworn that he will fight only for 
the faith; but besides the monks there are many lay 
knights from distant lands, who haye come to help the 
Prussian lords. They seek some one to fight with, and 
especially the French knights.” 

^'I saw them at Wilno, and with God's permission I 
shall see them in Marienburg. I require the peacock 
crests from their helms, for I haye made a yow—nio you 
understand?” 

^'Sir, I will sell you two or three drops of the sweat 
which St. George shed while fighting the dragon. There 
is no relic which could be more useful to a knight. In 
return, giye me the horse on which you haye permitted 
me to ride. I will then giye you also an indulgence for 
the Christian blood you will shed in the fight.” 

‘'Let me be, or I shall become angry. I will not buy 
your wares until I know that they are genuine.” 

“ You are going, sir, so you haye said, to the Mazoyian 
Court. Ask there how many relics they bought from me 
—^the Princess herself, the knights, and the girls for their 
weddings, at which I was present.” 

" For what weddings ? ” asked Zbyszko-, 
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“ As is customary before Advent, the knights were 
marrying as soon as they could, for the people expect 
that there will be a war between the Polish King and the 
Prussian lords about the province of Dobrzyn. Therefore 
some of them say: ' God knows whether we shall return! ^ ” 

Zbyszko was very anxious to hear about the war, but 
still more anxious to hear about the weddings, of which 
Sanderus was talking. 

Which girls were married there ? ” he asked. 

“ The Princess’s ladies-in-waiting. I do not know 
whether even one remained, for I heard the Princess 
say that she would be obliged to look for other 
attendants.” 

Hearing this, Zbyszko was silent for a while; then, in 
an altered voice, he asked: 

“Was Panna Danuta Jurandowna, whose name is on 
the board, married also?” 

Sanderus hesitated before he answered. He himself 
did not know anything precisely; but he thought that, if 
he kept the knight anxious and perplexed, he would have 
more influence over him. Zbyszko’s youth led him to 
suppose that he would be a generous lord. He had already 
observed the costly aimour made in Milan, and the 
enormous stallions, which were such as everyone could 
not possess. He assured himself that if he travelled with 
such a knight, he would receive hospitality in noblemen’s 
houses, and have a good opportunity to sell Ins 
indulgences. Hearing Zbyszko’s question, therefore, he 
frowned, raised his eyes as if trying to recollect, and 
answered: 

“Panna Danuta Jurandowna? Where is she from?” 

“Jurandowna Danuta of Spychow.” 

“ I saw all of them, but I cannot remember their 
names.” 

“She is very young; she plays the lute, and amuses the 
Princess with her singing.” 

“Aha! Young—splays the lute! There were some 
young girls married also. Is she dark, like an agate?” 

Zbyszko breathed more freely. 

^^No, that was not she! Danusia is as white as snow, 
but she has rosy cheeks.” 

To this Sanderus replied: 

^*One of them, dark as an agate, remained with the 
Princess; nearly all the others were married,” 
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^*You say ‘nearly all/ therefore not alL For God^s 
sa3s:e, if you wish anything of me, try to recollect.^* 

“In two or three days I might recollect. It will be 
beet to give me a horse on which I may carry my holy 
wares.” 

“ You will have it if you only tell the truth.” 

At that moment the Czech, who had been listening to 
the conversation, smiled and said: 

“ The truth will be known only at the Mazovian 
Court 1 ” 

Sanderus eyed him for a time, and then said: 

“Do you think I am afraid of the Mazovian Court?” 

“I do not say you are afraid of the Mazovian Court; 
but neither now nor in three days will you go away with 
the horse. If it be that you have lied, then you will 
not be able to go on your feet either, for my lord will 
order me to break them?” 

“ Be sm’6 of that! ” answered Zbyszko. 

Sanderus now thought that it would be wiser to be more 
careful, and said: 

“Had I wished to lie I should have said immediately 
whether she was married or not; but I said: ‘I do not 
remember.^ If you had common wisdom, you would 
recognise my virtue by that answer.” 

“My common wisdom is no brother to your virtue, for 
that is sister to a dog.” 

“My virtue does not bark, as your common wisdom 
does; and he who barks when alive may howl after death.” 

“ That is certain 1 Your virtue will not howl after your 
^death; it will gnash its teeth, provided it does not lose 
them in the service of the devil while living.” 

Thus they quarrelled. The Czechs tongue was ready, 
and/for every word of the German's he answered two. 
-Zbyszko, having asked about the road to Lenczyca, ordered 
the 3;etinue to move forward. 

Beyond Sieradz they entered thick forests, which 
covered the greater part of the country. Zbyszko was not 
afraid of robbers or of armed knights; he did not even 
think about them. But he was filled with great anxiety, 
and longed with his whole soul to be at the Mazovian 
Court. Should he find Danusia still a lady-in-waiting of 
the Princess, or the wife of some Mazovian liught? Some¬ 
times it seemed to him impossible that she should forget 
him; sometimes he thought that perhaps Jurand had 
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gone to the Court from Spychow, and married the girl 
to some friend or neighbour. Jurand had told him in 
Krakow that he could not give Danusia to him; it was 
therefore evident that he had promised her to some one 
else. Evidently he was bound by an oath, and now, 
perhaps, he had fulfilled his promise. Zbyszko called 
Sanderus, and questioned him again, but the German 
prevaricated more and more. 

Sometimes he was consoled by the thought of a great 
war. He felt that during the war he would forget every¬ 
thing, and escape all his sorrows and griefs. The groat 
war seemed to be hanging in the air. It was not known 
whence the news came, for there was peace between the 
King and the Teutonic Order; nevertheless, wherever 
Zbyszko went, nothing else was spoken of. The people 
had a presentiment that it would come, and some of them 
said openly: “ Why were we united with Lithuania if not 
to go against those wolves, the Knights of the Cross? 
We must finish them once for all, or they will destroy 
us.'' Others said: “ Crazy monks! They are not content 
with Plowce! Death stands over them, and yet they have 
taken the land of Dobrzyn." 

In every part of the kingdom preparations were being 
made, gravely, without boasting, as was customary when 
it was a question of a fight for life or death; but with 
the still, deep hatred of a mighty nation which had long 
suJfiered wrongs, and was, at last, ready to deal out terrible 
punishment. Zbyszko was pleased to see these hasty i)re- 
parations at every step. Everywhere, other cares gave 
way to thoughts about horses and armour. Eveiywhere, 
the people were gravely inspecting spoars, swords, axes' 
helms, and javelins. The blacksmiths were busy day 
and night, hammering iron sheets and making heavy 
armour, which could hardly be lifted by the refined 
western knights, but which the strong noblemen of 
Wielko and Malopolska could very easily wear. 

In Mazovia the people did not talk so much about the 
war. They also believed that it would come, but they 
did not know when. In Warsaw there was peace. The 
Coiut was in Ciechanow, which Prince Janusz had rebuilt 
after the Lithuanian invasion. Nothing of the old town 
now remained except the castle. 

In the city of Warsaw, Zbyszko' was received by Jasko 
Socha, the commander of the castle, and the son of the 
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Palatiae Abraham, who was killed at Worska. Jasko 
knew Zbyszko, for he had been with the Princess in 
Krakow; he therefore received him hospitably and with 
joy. But the young man, before he began to eat or drink, 
asked Jasko about Danusia. He, however, did not know 
anything about her, for the Prince and Princess had been 
in Ciechanow ever since the autumn. In Warsaw there 
were only a few archers and himself to guard the castle. 
He had heard that there had been feasting and weddings 
in Ciechanow, but he did not know which girls had been 
married. 

^‘But I think,” said he, “that Jurandowna is not 
married. It could not have been done without Jurand, 
and I have not heard of his arrival. There are two 
brothers of the Order, komthnrs, with the Commander of 
Szczytno, and also some foreign guests; on such occasions 
Jurand never goes to Court, for the sight of a white mantle 
enrages him. If Jurand were not there, there could be no 
wedding 1 If you wish, I will send a messenger to 
ascertain, and tell him to return immediately. But I 
firmly believe that you will find Jurandowna still a maid.” 

“I am going there to-morrow myself; but may God 
reward you for your kindness. As soon as the horses are 
rested, I will go, for I shall have no peace until I know 
the truth.” 

But Socha was not satisfied with this, and inquired 
among the nobles and soldiers whether they had heard 
of Jurandowna’s wedding. But no one had heard any¬ 
thing of it, although there were several among them who 
had been in Ciechanow. 

Meanwhile, Zbyszko retired greatly relieved. While 
lying in bed he decided to get rid of Sanderus; but 
afterwards he thought that the sco-undrel might be useful 
to him, as he could speak German. Sanderus had not told 
him a falsehood; and although he was a costly acquisition 
—^for he ate and drank as much as four men in the inns— 
stiU he was serviceable, and showed some attachment to 
the young knight. Then he possessed the art of writing, 
and that gave him a superiority over the shield-bearer, 
the Czech, and even over Zbyszko himself. Zbyszko 
therefore permitted him to accompany his retinue to 
Ciechanow. Sanderus was glad of this, for he observed 
that, being in respectable company, he won confidence and 
found purchasers for his wares more easily. After 
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stopping one night in Nasielsk, next day, towards evening, 
they perceived the walls of the castle of Ciechanow. 
Zbyszko stopped at an inn to don his armour, so as to 
enter the castle according to knightly custom, with his 
helm on his head and his spear in his hand; he then 
mounted his enormous stallion, and, having made the sign 
of the cross in the air, he hastened forward. He had gone 
only a short distance, when the Czech, who was riding 
behind him, drew near and said: 

Your Grace, some knights are coming behind us; they 
must be Knights of the Cross.” 

Zbyszko turned and saw, about half a furlong behind 
him, a splendid retinue, at the head of which rode two 
knights in full armour on fine Pomeranian horses, each 
of them wearing a white mantle with a black cross, and a 
helm with a tall plume of peacock feathers. 

‘‘For God’s sake, Germans!” said Zbyszko. 

Involuntarily he leaned forward in his saddle, and 
levelled his spear. Seeing this, the Czech seized his axe. 
The other attendants, being experienced in war, were also 
ready, not for fight^for servants did not participate in 
single combat—^but to measure the space for a fight on 
horseback, or to level the ground for a fight on foot. 
The Czech alone, being a nobleman, was ready to fight; 
but he expected that Zbyszko would challenge before he 
attacked, and he was surprised to see the young inight 
level his spear before the challenge. 

But Zbyszko came to his senses in time. He remem¬ 
bered how he had attacked Lichtenstein near Krakow, 
and all the misfortunes which followed; he therefore 
raised his spear, and handed it to the Czech. Without 
drawing his sword he galloped towards the Knights of the 
Cross. When he came near them he saw that there was a 
third knight, also with a peacock plume on his helm, 
and a fourth, without armour, who wore long hair, and 
seemed to be a Mazovian. Seeing them, he concluded 
that they must be envoys on their way to the Prince of 
Mazovia. He therefore said aloud: 

“ Let Jesus Christ be praised 1 ” 

For ever and ever! ” answered the long-haired knight. 

“ May God speed you! ” 

“And you also, sir!” 

“Glo:^ be to St. George!” 

“He is our patron. You are welcome, sir! ” 
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Tliey then bowed. Zbyszko annoxinced Ms name and 
style, Ms coat of arms, Ms war-cry, and whence he was 
going to the Mazovian Court. The long-haired knight said 
that Ms name was Jendrek of Kropiwnica, and that ho was 
conducting some guests to the Prince—^Brother Gottfried, 
Brother Rotgier, also Sir Fulko de Lorche of Lorraine, 
who, being with the Knights of the Cross, wished to see 
the Prince, and especially the Princess, the daughter of 
the famous Kiejstut. 

While they were conversing, the foreign knights sat 
erect on their horses, occasionally bending their heads, 
wMch were covered with iron helms ornamented with 
tufts of peacock feathers. Judging from Zbyszko's 
splendid armour, they imagined that the Prince had sent 
some important personage, possibly his own son, to meet 
them. Jendrek of Kropiwmca continued: 

“The Komthur, or, as we should say, the commander, 
from Jansbork is at our Prince’s castle. He spoke to the 
Prince of these knights, who desired to visit Mm but did 
not dare to do so, especially tMs knight from Lorraine, 
who, being from a far country, thought that the land of 
the Saracens lay right beyond the frontier of the Knights 
of the Cross, and that there was continual war with them. 
The Prince immediately sent me to the bo-undary to 
conduct them safely to his castle.” 

“Could they not have come without your help?” 

“Our nation is very angry with the Knights of the 
Cross, because of their great treachery. A German knight 
will embrace and kiss you, but he is ready at the same 
time to stab you with a knife from behind, and such con¬ 
duct is odious to us Mazovians. Nevertheless, anyone 
will receive even a German in Ms house, and will not 
wrong his guest. But he would stop Mm on the roadj 
there are many who do this for vengeance or for glory.” 

“Who among you is the most famous?” 

“There is one whom all Germans fear to meet; Ms 
name is Jurand of Spychow.” 

The heart of the young knight throbbed when he heard 
that name, and he immediately determined to question 
Jendrek of Kropiwnica. 

“I know I” said he. “I have heard of him. His 
daughter Danusia was a maid-in-waiting with the Princess. 
Afterwards she was married.” 

Having said this, he looked sharply into the eyes of the 
Mazovian knight, who answered with great astonishment; 
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“Who told you that? She is yet very young. It is^ 
true that very young girls are sometimes married; but 
Jurandowna is not married. I left Ciecbanow six days 
ago, and I saw her then with the Princess. How could 
she marry during Advent?” 

Zbyszko, on hearing this, felt impelled to seize the 
knight by the neck and shout: May God reward you for 
the news! ” but he controlled himself, and said: 

“ I heard that Jurand had given her to some one.” 

"It was the Princess who wished to give her, but she 
could not do so against Jurand^s will. She wanted to give 
her to a knight in Krakow, who made a vow to the girl, 
and whom she loves.” 

"Does she love him?” exclaimed Zbyszko. 

At this Jendrek looked sharply at him, smiled, and 
said; 

" Ah! you are too inquisitive about that girl.” 

One could hardly see Zbyszko’s face xmder his helm; 
but his nose and cheeks were so red that the Mazovian, 
who was fond of jesting, said; 

"I am afraid the cold makes your face red! ” 

Then the young man grew still more confused, and 
answered: 

"Yes, it must be so.” 

They moved forward and rode on silently for some 
time; but after a while Jendrek of Kropiwnica asked: 

"'V^at do they call you? I did not hear distinctly.” 

"Zbyszko of Bogdaniec.” 

"For heaven's sake! The knight who made a vow to 
Jurandowna had the same name 1 ” 

"Do you think that I shall deny that I am he?” 
answered Zbyszko proudly. 

"There is no reason for doing so. Gracious Lord! 
Then you are the Zbyszko whom the girl covered with 
her veil? You are he! Ah, how happy they will be 
to see you at the Court! Even the Princess is very fond of 
you.” 

"May the Lord bless her, and you also for your good 
news. I suffered greatly when I heard that Danusia was 
married.” 

"She is not married. Although she will inherit 
Spychow, and there are many handsome youths at the 
Court, yet not one of them looks into her eyes, for all 
respect your vow. Then the Princess would not permit 
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it. There will be great joy, I tell you. Sometimes they 
tormented the girl. Some one would say to her: ‘Your 
knight will not come back I' Then she would reply: ‘ He 
will come back! He wih come backl^ Sometimes they 
told her that you had married another, and then she 
cried.” 

These words made Zbyszko feel very tender. He also 
felt angry that Danusia had been vexed. 

“I shall challenge those who said such things about 
me! ” said he. 

Jendrek of Kropiwnica began to laugh, and said: 

“It was the women who tormented her! Will you 
challenge a woman? You can do nothing with a sword 
against a distaff.” 

Zbyszko was glad that he had met such a merry com¬ 
panion, and began to ask Jendrek about Danusia. He 
also inquired about the customs of the Mazovian Court, 
and about Prince Janusz and the Princess. He then 
related what he had heard about the war during his 
journey, and how the people were expecting it every day. 
He asked whether the people in the principalities of 
Mazovia also thought that it would soon come. 

The heir of Kropiwnica did not think that the war was 
near. The people said that it could not be avoided, but 
he had heard the Prince himself say to Mikolaj of 
Dlugolas, that the Knights of the Cross were very peaceable 
now, and that, if the King only insisted, they would 
restore the province of Dobrzyn to Poland, or else try to 
delay the whole affair until they were well prepared. 

“The Prince went to Marienburg a short time ago,” 
said he. “During the absence of the Grand Master, the 
Grand Marshal received him, and entertained him with 
great hospitality. Now, there are some komthurs here, 
and other guests also are coming.” 

Here he paused for a time, and then added: 

“People say that the Knights of the Cross have a 
purpose in coming here and going to Plock to the Court 
of Prince Ziemowit. They would like to have the Princes 
pledge themselves that they will not help the King, but 
help themj or, if they do not agree to help the knights, 
that at least they will remain neutral. But that the 
Princes will not do.” 

“God wiU not permit it. Would you stay at home? 
Your Princes belong to the kingdom of Poland! ” 
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*'No, we would not stay at home,” answered Jendrek 
of Kjopiwnica. 

Zbyszko again glanced at the foreign knights and at 
their peacock plumes, and asked: 

“ Are these knights going for this purpose ? ” 

‘^They are brothers of the Order, and that may be 
their motive. Who understands them ? ” 

^'And that third one?” 

‘^He is going out of curiosity.” 

“H© must be some famous knight?” 

“ Three heavily laden waggons follow him, and he has 
nine men in his escort. I should like to fight with such 
a man I ” 

“ Can not you do so ? ” 

“By no means! The Prince commanded me to guard 
them. Not one hair shall fall from their heads until they 
reach Ciechanow.” 

“Suppose I challenge them? Perhaps they would fight 
with me I ” 

“ Then you would be obliged to fight with me first, for 
I will not permit you to fight with them while I live.” 

Zbyszko looked at the young nobleman in a friendly 
fashion, and said: 

“ You xmderstand what knightly honour is. I shall not 
fight with you, for I am your friend; but in Ciechanow 
God will help me to find some pretext for a challenge to 
the Germans.” 

“In Ciechanow you can do as you please. I am sure 
there will be tournaments; then you can fight, if the 
Prince and the komthurs give permission.” 

“I have a board, on which is written a challenge to 
anyone who will not affirm that Panna Danuta Jurandowna 
is the most virtuous and beautiful girl in the world; but 
ever3rv7here the people shrug their shoulders and laugh.” 

“ Because it is a foreign custom, and, to speak frankly, 
a foolish one, which is not known in our country, except 
near the borders. That Lorrainer tried to pick a quairel 
with some noblemen, asking them to praise some lady of 
his; but nobody could understand him, and I would not 
let them fight.” 

“What? He wanted to praise his lady? For God's 
sake! ” 

He looked closely at the foreign knight, and saw that 
his young face was full of sadness; he also observed 
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with, astonishment that the knight had round his neck a 
rope made of hair. 

‘^Why does he wear that rope?” asked Zbyszko. 

could not find out, for they do not xmderstand our 
language. Brother Rotgier can speak a few words, but 
not Tery well. But I think that this young knight has 
made a vow to wear the rope until he has accomplished 
some knightly deed. During the day he wears it outside 
of his armour, but during the night on his bare flesh.” 

“ Sanderus! ” called Zbyszko suddenly. 

^‘At your service, sir,” answered the German, approach- 
ing. 

‘‘Ask this knight who is the most virtuous and the 
most beautiful lady in the world.” 

Sanderus repeated the question in German. 

“XJlryka von Elner,” answered Fulko de Lorche, 

He then raised his eyes and began to sigh. Zbyszko, 
hearing this answer, was indignant, and reined in his 
stallion; but, before he could reply, Jendrek of Kropiw- 
nica pushed Ms horse between him and the foreigner, and 
said: 

“ You shall not quarrel here! ” 

Zbyszko turned to- Sanderus and said : 

“ Tell him that I say that he is in love with an owl.” 

“Noble knight, my master says that you are in love 
with an owl! ” repeated Sanderus like an echo. 

At this de Lorche dropped his reins, drew the iron 
gauntlet from his right hand, and threw it in the snow in 
front of Zbyszko, who motioned to the Czech to lift it with 
the point of his spear. 

Jendrek of Kropiwnica turned towards Zbyszko with a 
threatening face and said: 

“ You shall not fight. I will permit neither of you.” 

“ I did not challenge him; he has challenged me.” 

“But you called his lady an owl. Enough of this! I 
also know how to use a sword.” 

“ But I do not wish to fight with you.” 

“ You will be obliged to, for I have sworn to defend the 
other knight.” 

“ Then what shall I do ? ” asked Zbyszko. 

“Wait! We are near Ciechanow.” 

Zbyszko, seeing that he could not do otherwise, called 
Sanderus, and told him to explain to the Knight of 
Lorraine that they could fight only in Ciechanow. De 
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Lorche listened, and nodded to signify that he under¬ 
stood; then, stretching his hand towards Zbyszko-, he 
pressed his palm three times, which, according to the 
knightly custom, meant that they must fight, no matter 
when or where. Then, apparently on a good understanding, 
they moved on towards the castle of Ciechanow, whose 
towers could be seen standing out against the fiery sky. 

It was still daylight when they arrived; but, after they 
announced themselves at the gate, it grew dark before the 
bridge was lowered. They were received by Zbyszko’s 
former acquaintance, Mikolaj of Dlugolas, who commanded 
the garrison, consisting of a few knights and three hundred 
of the famous archers of Kurpie. To his great sorrow, 
Zbyszko learned that the Court was absent. The Prince, 
wishing to honour the Komthurs of Szczytno and Jansbork, 
had arranged a great hunting party in the Kurpie 
wilderness. The Princess, with her ladies-in-waiting, had 
gone also, to give more importance to the occasion. 

After supper, which Mikolaj of Dlugolas ordered to be 
served to the guests, Zbyszko expressed his desire to go 
after the Prince, and asked for a guide. The brothers of 
the Order, wearied by the journey, drew near the enormous 
fireplaces, in which were burning the entire trunks of pine 
trees, and said that they would go the next day. But de 
Lorche expressed his desire to go with Zbyszko, saying 
that otherwise he might miss the hunting party, which 
he greatly wished to see. He then approached Zbyszko-, 
and, extending his hand, again pressed his hand three 
times. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 


Mikolaj of Dlugolas, having learned from Jendrek of 
Kropiwnica about tliC' challenge, required both Zbyszko 
and the other knight to give him their knightly word that 
they would not fight without the Princess and the 
Komthur's permission. If they refused, he said he would 
shut the gates, and not permit them to leave the castle. 
As Zbyszko wished to see Danusia as soon as possible, 
he did not resist. De Lorche, although ready to fight when 
necessary, was not a bloodthirsty man; he therefore swore 
upon his knightly honour to wait for the Princess consent. 
He did this willingly, for, having heard so many songs 
of tournaments, he preferred to fight in the presence of the 
Court, the dignitaries, and the ladies; he believed that such 
a victory would bring greater renown, and that he would 
win the golden spurs more easily. As he was also anxious 
to become acquainted with the country and the people, 
he preferred a delay. Mikolaj of Dlugolas, who had long 
been in captivity among the Germans, and could speak 
their language well, began to tell him marvellous tales 
about the Princess hunting parties for different kinds of 
beasts unknown in western countries. Zbyszko and he 
therefore left the castle about midnight, and went towards 
Przasnysz, having with thorn their armed retinues, and 
men with lanterns to protect them against the wolves. 

On this side of Cieohanow there were deep forests, 
which, a short distance beyond Przasnysz, merged into 
the enormous Kurpie wilderness, which, on the west, 
joined the impenetrable forest of Podlasie, and, further 
on, Lithuania. Through these forests the Lithuanian 
barbarians came to Mazovia, and, in 1337, reached 
Ciechanow, which they burnt. De Lorche listened with 
the greatest interest to the tales told him by the old 
guide, Macko of Turobojo. He had wished to fight with 
the Lithuanians, whom he, like many other western 
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knights, had thought to be Saracens. He had come, 
indeed, on a crusade, wishing to secure fame and 
salvation. He thought that a war with the Mazovians, 
half-heathenish people, as he believed, would secure for 
him plenary pardon. He could therefore scarcely believe 
his own eyes, when, on reaching Mazovia, he saw 
churches in the towns, crosses on the towers, priests, 
knights with sacred signs on their armour, and the 
people, very daring indeed, and ready for fight, but 
Christian, and not more rapacious than the Germans 
among whom the young knight had travelled. When he 
was told that these people had confessed Christ for 
centuries, he did not know what to think, of the Knights 
of the Cross; and when he learned that Lithuania had 
been baptized by the command of the late Queen, his 
surprise and sorrow were boundless. 

Meanwhile they rode along like good friends, rendering 
each other small services during the intervals of refresh¬ 
ment and treating each other with wine. But when it 
appeared from the conversation between de Lorche and 
Macko of Turoboje, that Ulryka von Elner was not a young 
girl, but a married woman forty years old with six 
children, Zbyszko gre^v indignant at the foreigner for 
daring not merely to compare an old woman with 
Danusia, but to ask him to acknowledge her to be the 
first among women. 

“Do you not think,” said he to Macko, “that an evil 
spirit has turned his brain ^ Perhaps the devil is sitting 
in his head like a worm in a nut, and is ready to leap out 
on one of us during the night. We must be on our 
guard.” 

Macko of Turoboje began to look at the Lorrainer with 
a certain uneasiness, and at length said: 

“Sometimes there are hxmdreds of devils in one 
possessed man, and if they are crowded they are glad to 
pass into other people. And the worst devil is one sent 
by a woman.” 

Then he turned suddenly to the knight: 

“Let Jesus Christ be praised!” 

“I too praise him,” answered de Lorche with some 
astonishment. 

Macko was instantly reassured. 

“No, do not you see,” said he, “if the devil were in 
him he would have foamed immediately, or he would 
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have been thrown to the earth, for I asked him suddenly. 
We can. go.” 

They proceeded quietly. The distance between Ciecha- 
now and Przasnysz is not great, and during the summer 
a knight riding a good horse can travel &om one city 
to the other in two hours; but they rode very slowly, 
because of the darkness and the snow-drifts. They started 
after midnight, and did not arrive at the Prince’s hunting- 
house, which was situated near the woods beyond 
Przasnysz, imtil daybreak. The wooden mansion was large, 
and the panes of the windows were made of glass balls. 
Bound the mansion were many tents made of skins, and 
booths hastily built of the branches of pine trees. The 
fire shone brightly in front of the tents, and round them 
stood the huntsmen, who were dressed in coats made of 
sheepskin, foxskin, woKskin, and bearskin, with the hair 
turned outside. Behind these were seen the trunks of 
enormous pines, with more people standing by; the great 
number of people, indeed, astonished the Lorrainer, who 
was not accustomed to see such large hunting parties. 

Your princes,” said he, go to a hunt as if to a war.” 

“ To be sure,” answered Macko of Turoboje; “they lack 
neither hunting implements nor people.” 

“ What are we going to do ? ” interrupted Zbyszko j 
“ they are still asleep in the mansion.” 

“Well, we must wait until they get up,” answered 
Macko; “we cannot knock at the door and awaken the 
Prince our lord.” 

With these words, he conducted them to a fire, near 
which the Kurpie threw some wolfskins and urus-skins, 
and then offered them some roast meat. Hearing a foreign 
speech, the people began to gather round to see the 
German. Soon the news was spread by Zbyszko’s 
attendants that there was a knight “from beyond the 
seas,” and the crowd became so great that the lord of 
Turoboje was obliged to use his authority to shield the 
foreigner from their curiosity. 

Zbyszko was continually looking towards the doors and 
windows of the mansion, and was hardly able to remain 
stiU, ^ There was light in one window only, evidently in 
the kitchen, for steam came out through the gaps between 
the panes. At the small doors on one side of the house 
servants in the Prince’s livery appeared from time to 
time, hurrying to the wells for water. These men, on 
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being asked if every on© was still asleep, answered that 
the Court, wearied by the previous day’s hunting, was 
stiU resting, but that breakfast was being prepared. And 
through the window of the kitchen there now issued the 
smeU of roasted meat and saffron, spreading far among 
the fires. At length the principal door was opened, 
showing the interior of a brightly lit hall, and there 
appeared a man, whom Zbyszko immediately recognised 
as one of the rybaits he had seen with the Princess in 
Krakow. Observing him, and waiting neither for Macko 
of Turoboje nor for de Lorche, Zbyszko rushed with such 
impetuosity towards the mansion that the astonished 
Lorrainer asked: 

“What is the matter with the young knight?” 

“ There is nothing the matter with. him,” answered 
Macko of Turoboje; “he is in love with a damsel of the 
Princess’s Court, and desires to see her as soon as 
possible.” 

“ Ah I ” answered de Lorche, putting both hands to his 
heart. He began to sigh so deeply that Macko shrugged 
his shoulders, and said to himself: 

“Is it possible that he is sighing for that old woman? 
It must be that his senses are impaired 1 ” 

Meanwhile he conducted d© Lorche into the large hall 
of the mansion, which was ornamented with the horns 
of bisons, elks, and deer, and was lighted by the large 
logs burning in the fireplace. In the middle of the hall 
stood a table covered with mugs and dishes for breakfast. 
There were only a few courtiers present, and with these 
Zbyszko talked Macko of Turoboje introduced de 
Lorche to them. More courtiers entered at every moment. 
The majority of them were finedooking men, with broad 
shoulders and fallow hair; all were dressed for hunting. 
Those who were acquainted with Zbyszko, and were 
familiar with his adventure in Krakow, greeted him as 
an old friend; it was evident that they liked him. 

“The Princess is here,” said one of them, “and 
Jurandowna also. You will see her soon; then you will 
go with us to the hunting party.” 

At this moment the two guests of the Prince, Knights 
of the Cross, entered. They were Brother Hugo von 
Danyeld, starosta of Ortelsburg, and Siegfried von Loewe, 
bailiff of Jansbork. The first was quite a young man, 
but stout, with a face like that of a beer drunkard, with 
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thiols:, moist lips ; the other was tall, with stem, but 
noble, features. It seemed to Zbyszko that he had seen 
Danyeld before at the Court of Prince Witold, and that 
Henryk, Bishop of Plock, had thrown him from his horse 
during a combat in the lists. These recollections were 
disturbed by the entrance of Prince Janusz, whom the 
Knights of the Cross and the courtiers saluted. Be 
Lorche, the komthurs, and Zbyszko also approached him, 
and he welcomed them cordially, but with dignity. Im¬ 
mediately the trumpets resounded, announcing that the 
Prince was about to go to breakfast. They sounded three 
times, and the third time a large door to the right was 
opened, and Princess Anna appeared, accompanied by 
the beautiful blonde girl, with a lute hanging over her 
shoulder. 

Zbyszko stepped forward, and kneeled on both knees 
in a posture full of worship and admiration. Seeing this, 
those present began to whisper, for Zbyszko’s action 
surprised the Mazovians, some of them being even 
scandalised. Some of the older ones said: “Surely he 
has learned such customs from knights living beyond the 
sea, or perhaps even from the heathen themselves, for 
there is no custom like this even among the Germans.” 
But the younger ones said: “No wonder; she saved his 
life.” But the Princess and Jurandowna did not recognise 
Zbyszko at once, because he kneeled with his back towards 
the jGbre, and his face was in the shadow. The Princess 
thought that it was some courtier, who, having been 
guilty of some offence, besought her intervention with the 
Prince; but Danusia, having keener sight, advanced a 
step, and, bending her fair head, suddenly exclaimed: 

“ Zbyszko!” 

Then, forgetting that the whole Court and the foreign 
guests were looking at her, she sprang like a roe towards 
the young knight, and, encircling his neck with her arms, 
began to kiss his lips and cheeks, embracing and caressing 
him so long that the Mazovians laughed and the Princess 
drew her back. 

Zbyszko then embraced the feet of the Princess. She 
welcomed him, and asked about Macko, whether he was 
alive, and whether he had accompanied Zbyszko.' Finally, 
when the servants brought in the warm dishes, she said 
to Zbyszko: 

“You will serve us, dear little knight, and perhaps not 
only now at this table, but for ever.” 
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Danusia blushed aaid looked confused, but she was so 
beautiful that not only Zbyszko, but aU the knights 
present were filled with pleasure. The commander of 
Szo 2 ytno placed the palm of his hands to his thick, moist 
lips. De Lorche was amazed, and asked: 

“By Saint James of Compostella, who is that girU” 

In reply, the commander of Szczytno, who was short, 
stood on his toes and whispered in the ear of the knight 
of Lorraine: 

“The devirs daughter!” 

De Lorche looked at him; then he frowned, and began 
to say through his nose: 

“A knight who talks against beauty is not gallant.” 

“I wear golden spurs, and I am a monk,” answered 
Hugo von Danveld proudly. 

The Lorrainer dropped his head; but after a while 
he said: 

“I am a relative of the Princess of Brabant.” 

“ Pax 1 Pax 1 ” answered the Knight of the Cross. 
“ Honour to the mighty knights and friends of the Order, 
from whom you, sir, shall soon receive your golden spurs. 
I do not disparage the beauty of the girl; but listen, and 
I will tell you who her father is.” 

He did not, however, have time to tell him, for at that 
moment Prince Janusz seated himself, at the table, and, 
having previously learned from the bailiff of Jansbork 
of the mighty relatives of de Lorche, he invited him to 
sit beside him. The Princess and Danusia were seated 
opposite. Zbyszko stood, as he did in Krakow, behind 
their chairs, serving them. Danusia held her head as low 
as possible over the plate, for she was bashful. Zbyszko 
looked with ecstaoy at her little head and rosy cheeks, 
and he felt his love overflowing his bosom like a river. 
He could feel her sweet kisses on his face, his eyes, and 
his lips. Formerly, she had kissed him as a sister kisses 
a brother, and he had received the kisses as from a child. 
Now, Danusia seemed to him older and more mature— 
she had, in fact, grown and blossomed. Love was so 
much talked about in her presence that, as a bud warmed 
by the sun takes colour and blooms, so her eyes had 
opened to love. Thus there was a certain charm in her 
now, which she had formerly lacked, and an intoxicating 
attraction radiated from her presence, like the warm 
beams of the sun or the fragrance of the rose. 
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Zbyszko felt tMs but could not explain it to himself. 
He even forgot that at table it was his duty to serve. 
He did not see that the courtiers were laughing at him 
and Danusia. Neither did he notice de Lorche’s face, 
which expressed great astonishment, or the covetous eyes 
of the starosta of Szczytno', who gazed constantly at 
Danusia. He was aroused only when the trumpets again 
sounded to announce that it was time to go into the 
forest, and when the Princess Anna Danuta, turning 
towards him, said: 

You will accompany us; you wiU then have an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to Danusia.” 

Having said this, she went out with Danusia to dress 
for the ride. Zbyszko rushed to the oourtyard, where the 
horses were standing, all covered with frost. There was 
no longer a great crowd, for the men whose duty it was 
to hem in the beasts had already gone forward into the 
thicket with the nets. The fires were quenched; the day 
was bright, but cold. Soon the Prince appeared and 
mounted his horse; behind him rode an attendant with 
a crossbow and a spear so long and heavy that few could 
have handled it, although the Prince used it very easily. 
The Prince was also attended by two men, who were 
prepared to help him in any emergency. They had 
shoulders like the trunks of oak trees. De Lorche gazed 
at them with amazement. 

Meanwhile the Princess and Danusia came out, both 
with hoods made of the skins of white weasels. This 
worthy daughter of Kiejstut could handle a bow better 
than a needle, and her attendants carried a crossbow 
behind her. Zbyszko, having knelt on the snow, 
extended the palm of his hand, on which the Princess 
rested her foot while mounting her horse; he then lifted 
Danusia into her saddle, and all set out. The retinue, 
which formed in a long column, turned to the right on 
leaving the mansion, and then began slowly to enter the 
forest. 

The Princess turned to Zbyszko and said: 

Why do not you talk? Speak to her.” 

Zbyszko, although thus encouraged, remained silent; 
but after quite a long interval he said: 

Danusia I ” 

^^What, Zbyszko?” 

I love you! ” 
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Here he again stopped, searching for words which he 
could not find; although he had knelt before the girl like 
a foreign knight, and showed her his respect in every 
way, still he could not express his love in words. He 
therefore said: 

“ My love for you is so great that it stops my breath.” 

I also love you, Zbyszko 1 ” said she hastily. 

“Ah, my dearest! Ah, my sweet one!” exclaimed 
Zbyszko, “Ah!” Then he was silent, full of blissful 
emotion. But the good-hearted Princess again helped 
them. 

“ Tell her,” said she, “ how lonesome you were without 
her, and when you come to a thicket you may kiss her. 
That will be the best proof of your love.” 

So he began to tell how lonely he had felt without her 
in Bogdaniec while taking care of Macko and visiting 
among the neighbours. But the cunning fellow did not 
say a word about Jagienka. When the first thicket 
separated them from the courtiers and the guests he bent 
towards her and kissed her. 

During the winter there are no leaves on the hazel 
bushes, and Hugo von Danveld and de Lorche saw him 
kiss the girl. Some of the courtiers also saw him, and 
they began to say among themselves: 

“He kissed her in the presence of the Princess! Our 
lady will surely prepare the wedding for them soon.” 

“He is a daring fellow, but Jurand’s blood is warm 
also! ” 

“ They are fiint-stone and fire-steel, although the girl 
looks so quiet. Do not be afraid; there wiU be some 
sparks from them yet I ” 

Thus they talked and laughed; but the commander of 
Szczytno turned his evil face towards de Lorche and 
asked: 

“ Sir, would not you like some Merlin to change you by 
his magic power into that knight ? ” 

“Would you, sir?” asked de Lorche. 

To this the Knight of the Cross, who evidently was 
filled with jealousy, drew the reins of his horse impatiently 
and exclaimed: 

“Upon my soul!” 

But instantly recovering his composure, he bent his 
head and said: 

“ I am a monk, and have made a vow of chastity.” 
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He glanced sharply at the Lorrainer, fesuring to perceive 
a smile on his face, for in this respect the Order had a 
bad reputation among the people, while among all the 
monks Hugo von Danveld had the worst. A few years 
previous he had been vioe-bailiS of Sambia. There were 
so many complaints against him there that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the tolerance with which the Order looked upon 
similar occurrences in Marienburg, the Grand Master was 
obliged to remove him, and appoint him commander of 
the garrison in SzczytnO'. Afterwards, he was sent to 
the Prince's Court on some secret mission, and seeing the 
beautiful Jurandowna, he conceived a violent passion for 
her, to which even Danusia's extreme youth was no check. 
But Danveld also knew to what family the girl belonged, 
and Jurand's name was united in his memory with a 
painful recollection. 

De Lorche began to question him: 

“ Sir, you called that beautiful girl the devil’s daughter; 
why did you call her so? ” 

Danveld began to relate the story of Zlotorja: how, 
during the restoration of the castle, they captured the 
Prince, with the Court; how, during that fight, Jurand- 
owna’s mother died; and how since that time Jurand 
had avenged himself on all Knights of the Cross. 
Danveld's hatred was apparent during the narration, for 
he had also personal reasons for hating Jurand. Two 
years before, during an encounter, he had met Jurand; 
but the mere sight of the dreadful “Boar of Spychow” 
had so terrified him for the first time in his life that he 
deserted two of his relatives and his retinue, and fled to 
Szczytno. For this cowardly act the Grand Marshal of 
the Order brought a knightly suit against him. He 
swore that his horse had become unmanageable, and had 
carried him away from the battlefield; but that incident 
closed his way to all higher positions in the Order. 
Danveld, of course, did not say anything to de Lorche 
about that occurrence, but instead he complained so 
bitterly about Jurand's atrocities and the audacity of the 
whole Polish nation, that the Lorrainer could not com¬ 
prehend all he was saying, and said: 

“But we are in the country of the Mazovians, and not 
of the Poles.” 

“It is an independent principality, but the same 
nation,” answered the commander. “ They feel the same 
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hatred against the Order. May God permit German 
swords to exterminate this whole race! ” 

“You are right, sir. I never heard even among the 
heathen of such an unlawful deed as the building of a 
castle on the land of another, as this Prince tried to do,’^ 
said de Lorche. 

“ He built the castle against us, but Zlotorja is situated 
on his land, not on ours/^ 

“Then glory be to Christ that He granted you the 
victory! Whal- was the result of the war?’^ 

“ There was no war then 1 ” 

“ What was the meaning of your victory at Zlotorja? ” 

“ God favoured us. The Prince had no army with him, 
but only his Court and the women.” 

Here de Lorche looked at the Knight of the Cross with 
amazement. 

“What! During a time of peace you attacked the 
women and the Prince, who was building a castle on his 
own land?” 

“For the glory of the Order and of Christendom.” 

“ And that terrible knight is seeking vengeance only 
for the death of his young wife, killed by you during the 
time of peace?” 

“ Whosoever raises his hand against a Knight of the 
Cross is a son of darkness.” 

Hearing this, de Lorche became grave; but Ee did 
not have time to answer Danveld, for they arrived at a 
large, snow-covered glade in the woods, on which the 
Prince and his courtiers had dismounted. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


The foresters, under tb.© direction of the chief huntsman, 
placed the hunters in a long row at the edge of the forest 
in such a manner that, while being hidden themselves, 
they faced the glade. Nets were fastened along the sides 
of the glade, and behind these were the men whose duty 
it was to turn the animals towards the hunters, or to kill 
them with spears if they became entangled in the nets. 
The Prince was standing in the middle of a small ravine, 
which extended over the entire width of the glade. The 
head huntsman, Mrokota of Mocarzew, had chosen that 
position for him, as he knew that the largest beasts would 
pass through this ravine. The Prince had a crossbow, 
and leaning on a tree beside him was a heavy spear; 
a littlo behind him stood his two gigantic defenders,” 
with axes on their shoulders, and holding crossbows ready 
to be handed to him. The Princess and Jurandowna did 
not dismount; the Prince would not allow them to do so, 
because of the peril from urus and bisons. De Lorche, 
although invited by the Prince to take a position at his 
right hand, asked permission to remain with the ladies 
for their defence. Zbyszko drove his spear into the snow, 
put his crossbow on his back, and stood by Danusia^s 
horse, whispering to her, and sometimes kissing her. 
He desisted only when Mrokota of Mocarzew, who, in the 
forest, reproved even the Prince himself, ordered him to 
be silent. 

Meanwhile, far in the depths of the forest, the horns of 
the Kurpie were heard, and the piercing sound of a bugle 
answered from the glade; then perfect silence followed. 
The hunters fixed their eyes on the snow-covered glade, 
where only the wind stirred the bushes, and asked them¬ 
selves what kind of animals would first appear. But 
they had long to wait, for the men who were driving the 
animals towards the glade had encircled a very large 
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expanse of the forest, and were therefore so far away 
that the hunters did not even hear the ba 3 n.ng of the dogs, 
which had been freed from their leashes immediately 
after the horns sounded. 

Presently some wolves appeared on the edge of the 
forest, but, seeing the people, they again plunged into 
the thicket, evidently searching for another exit. Some 
boars then emerged from the wilderness and began to 
run in a long black line through the snowy space, looking 
in the distance like domestic swine. They stopped and 
listened, then turned and listened again. Turning towards 
the nets, they scented the men, and went off in the 
direction of the hunters, snorting and approaching more 
and more carefully; at length the clatter of the iron 
cranks of the crossbows and the snarl of the bolts 
resoxmded, and the jSrst blood spotted the white snow. 

The glade of the wood was soon covered with the dead 
bodies of many different kinds of animals; but the hunt 
was not yet ended. The most interesting and, at the same 
time, the most perilous moment was yet to come, for 
the huntsmen had met a herd of urus and bison. The 
bearded bulls marched at the head of the herd, bellowing 
and holding their heads near the ground, and often 
stopping as if considering where to attack. The huntsmen 
shouted, and their cries were followed by similar shouts 
from aU sides; the horns and fifes sounded, and the 
forest reverberated in its remotest recesses. Meanwhile 
the dogs of the Kurpie rushed towards the glade with a 
tremendous baying. The herd, which had hitherto been 
moving cautiously, now scattered in a mad rush all over 
the glade. One of the bison, .an enormous old yellow 
buU, rushed towards the huntsmen standing on one side; 
then, seeing horses in the bushes, it stopped, bellowed, 
and began to plough the earth with its horns, as if 
inciting itself to fight. 

Seeing this, the men began to shout still more, but 
among the hunters frighten^ voices were heard exclaim¬ 
ing : “ The Princess I The Princess 1 Save the Princess! ” 
Zbyszko seized his spear, wMch he had driven into the 
ground behind him, and rushed to the edge of the forest. 
He was followed by a few Lithuanians, who were ready 
to die in defence of Kiejstut’s daughter; but all at once 
the crossbow creaked in the handsi of the lady, the bolt 
whistled, and, passing over the animal's head, struck it 
in the neck. 
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'^He is hitl^' exclaimed the Princess; “he will not 
©scape.” 

But suddenly, with such a dreadful bellowing that the 
frightened horses reared, the bison rushed right upon the 
lady; but at the same moment, with no less impetuosity, 
de Lorche rushed from beneath the trees, and, leaning 
over his horse with his spear couched as in a tournament, 
attacked the animal. 

Those close at hand saw the spear instantly plunged 
into the animars neck, bend immediately like a bow, and 
break into small pieces; then the enormous horned head 
disappeared entirely under the belly of de Lorche’s horse, 
and the charger and his rider were tossed into the air. 

From the forest the huntsmen rushed to the help of the 
foreign knight. Zbyszko, who oared most for the 
Princess’s and Danusia’s safety, arrived first, and drove 
his spear under the bison’s shoulder blade. He delivered 
the blow with such force that the spear, at a sudden turn 
of the bison, broke in his hands, and he himself fell with 
his face on the ground. 

“He is dead! He is dead!” cried the Mazovians, who 
rushed to help him. 

The bull’s head covered Zbyszko, and pressed him to 
the ground. The two powerful “ defenders ” of the Prince 
came up, but they were too late; fortunately the Czech 
Hlawa, who had been given to Zbyszko by Jagienka, out¬ 
stripped them, and, seizing his broad-axe with both hands, 
cut the bison’s bent neck near the horns. 

The blow was so powerful that the animal fell, as though 
struck by a thunderbolt, with its head severed from the 
neck, its enormous body falling upon Zbyszko, Both 
“defenders” pulled it away quickly. The Princess and 
Danusia, having dismounted, arriv^ at the side of the 
wounded youth. 

Zbyszko, pale and covered with his own and the animal’s 
blood, tried to rise; but he staggered, fell on his knees, 
and, leaning on his hands, could only pronounce one 
word: 

“ Danusia! 

Then the blood gushed from his mouth. Danusia 
grasped him by the shoulders, but, unable to hold him, 
began to cry for help. The huntsmen rubbed him with 
snow, and poured win© into his mouth; then the head 
huntsman, Mrokota of Mocarzew, ordered them to cover 
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Kim with, a mantle, and staunch the blood with soft spunk 
from the trees. 

He will live if his ribs and backbone are not broken,” 
said he, turning to the Princess. 

Meanwhile some of the ladies of the Court, with the 
help of other huntsmem, were attending to de Lorche. 
They turned him over, searching in his armour for holes 
or dents made by the horns of the bull; but, except traces 
of the snow, which had entered between the joints of the 
iron plates, they could find nothing. The urus had 
avenged himself chiefly on the horse, which lay dead 
beside the knight; as for de Lorche, he was not 
seriously injured. He had fainted, and his right hand was 
sprained.* When they took ofi his helm and poured 
some wine into Ms mouth, he opened his eyes, and, 
seeing the sorrowful faces of two pretty ladies bending 
over Mm, said in German: 

“I am sure I am in paradise already, with the angels 
bending over me.” 

The ladies did not understand what he said; but being 
glad to see him open his eyes and speak, they smiled, 
and, with the huntsmen's help, raised him from the ground. 
Feeling the pain in Ms right hand, he moaned, and leaned 
with the left on the shoulder of one of the angels”; 
for a while he stood motionless, fearing to take a step, 
for he felt weak. Glancing round, he perceived the 
yellow body of the urus; he also saw Danusia wringing 
her hands and Zbyszko lying on a mantle. 

“ Is that the knight who rushed to help me? ” he asked. 
“Is he alive?” 

“He is very severely injured,” answered a courtier, 
who could speak German, 

“Henceforth I mean to fight not with Mm, but for 
him 1 ” said the Lorrainer. 

The Prince, who was near Zbyszko, now approached 
de Lorche, and began to praise him for defending 
the Princess and the other ladies, and perhaps saving 
their lives by Ms bold deed; for which, besides receiving 
the knightly reward, he would be renowned not only then, 
but in all future generations, 

De Lorche's heart was filled with joy when he heard 
the Prince's words. He knew that a knight who could 
say, at the Burgundian Court or the Court of Brabant, 
that he had saved the life of the Princess of Mazovia 
during a hunting party, would be ^mous for ever. 
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Zbyszko became conscious, aaid smiled at Danusia. 
Then he fainted again. The huntsmen, seeing how his 
hands were clenched and his mouth remained open, said 
to one another that he would not live; but the more 
experienced Kurpie declared that the urus^s horn had 
slipped between the knight's ribs, and that, although one 
or two of his ribs might be broken, the backbone was 
not; for if it were he could not rise. They pointed out 
also that as Zbyszko had fallen in a snow-drift, that had 
possibly saved him, for the animal, when pressing him 
with his horns, could not entirely crush his chest or his 
backbone, because of the softness of the ground. 

Unfortunately, the Prince’s physician. Father Wyszoniek 
of Dziewanna, was not with the hunting party, as he was 
bu^ in the castle making wafers. The Czech had at 
once rushed to bring him, and meanwhile the Kurpie 
carried Zbyszko- towards the Prince’s mansion. The Knight 
of the Cross, Hugo von Danveld, helped Danusia to mount 
her horse, and then, riding beside her and closely following 
the men who were carrying Zbyszko, said in Polish in a 
muffled voice, so that she alone could hear him: 

In Szczytno I have a marvellous balm, which I received 
from a hermit living in the Hercynski forest; I can 
bring it to you in three days.” 

God will reward you I ” answered Danusia. 

God rewards every charitable deed; but will you 
reward me also?” 

“What reward can I give you?” 

The Knight of the Cross approached, evidently intending 
to say something further; but he hesitated, and after a 
while said: 

“In the Order, besides the brothers there are also 
sisters. One of them will bring the healing balm, and 
then we will speak of reward.” 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Father Wtszojstiek dressed Zbyszko^s woundS', and stated 
that only one rib was broken, but that the first day could 
not decide whether the sick man would live, for he could 
not yet ascertain whether the heart had been injured or 
not. De Lorche was so ill towards morning that he also 
was obliged to take to bed. The Princess, Danusia, and 
some of the ladies of the Court nursed the sick 
men, and prepared different ointments and potions 
according to the prescriptions of Father Wyszoniek. But 
Zbyszko was very severely injured, and from time to 
time blood gushed from his mouth. He was conscious, 
however, and on the second day, although very weak, 
having learned from Danusia to whom he owed his life, 
he called Hlawa in order to thank and reward him. 

“I swore to my lady,” said Hlawa, ''on my honour as 
a wlodyka, that I would protect you; I will therefore do 
so without reward. You are indebted to her for your 
life.” 

Zbyszko did not answer, but began to breathe heavily. 
The Czech was silent for a while, and then said: 

"If you wish me to hasten to Bogandiec I will go. 
Perhaps you will be glad to see the old lord, for God 
only knows whether you will recover.” 

" What does Father Wyszoniek say? ” asked Zbyszko. 

"Father Wyszoniek says that he will know when the 
new moon comes. There are four days until the new 
moon.” 

^ "Ahl Then you need not go to Bogdaniec, for I shall 
either be dead or well before my uncle can come,” 

" Could you not send a letter to Bogdaniec? Sanderus 
will write one. Then they will know about you, and 
will order a mass for you.” 

"Let me rest now, for I am very ill. If I die, you will 
return to Zgorzelice, and teE how everything happened; 

Q 
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then they can order a mass. I suppose they will bury 
me here, or in Ciechanow.^' 

think they will bury you in Cieohanow, or in 
Przasnysz. I heard that the Prince intends to return 
with the Court to Ciechanow in two days' time, and then 
to Warsaw," 

“ They would not leave me here alone," answered 
Zbyszko. 

He conjectured rightly, for that same day the Princess 
asked the Prince's permission to remain in the house in 
the wilderness, with Danusia and the ladies-in-waiting, 
and also with Father Wyszoniek, who was opposed to 
carrying Zbyszko to Przasnysz. At the end of two days 
de Lorche felt better, and was able to leave his bed ; but, 
learning that the ladies intended to remain, he stayed 
also, in order to accompany them on their journey, and 
defend them in case the Saracens" should attack them. 
He had been among the Knights of the Cross so long, 
that, notwithstanding all he had heard in Mazovia of the 
baptism of the Lithuanians and the union of the crowns 
on the head of one ruler, he could not believe that any 
good was to be expected of the Lithuanians. 

Meanwhile an incident occurred which cast a shadow 
between Prince Janusz and his guests. One day, before 
the departure of the Court, Brother Gottfried and Brother 
Rotgier, who had remained in Ciechanow, came, accom¬ 
panied by de Fourcy, who was a bearer of bad news 
to the Knights of the Cross. There were some foreign 
guests at the Court of the commander of the Knights of 
the Cross in Lubowa; they included, besides de Fourcy, 
Herr von Bergow and Herr Meineger, both belonging 
to families which had rendered great services to the 
Order. Having heard many reports of Jurand of Spychow, 
they determined to draw the famous warrior into the open 
field, and ascertain for themselves whether he was really 
as terrible as had been represented. The commander 
opposed the plan, giving as his reason that there was 
pea®e between the Order and the Mazovian princes; 
but, perhaps hoping thus to get rid of his terrible 
neighbour, he at length not only connived at the expedi¬ 
tion, but even furnished the armed knechts. The knights 
sent a challenge to Jurand, who immediately accepted it, 
under the condition that they should send away the 
soldiers, and that three of them should fight with him 
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and two of his companions o-n the boundaries of Szlonsk 
and Spychow. But when they refused to send away the 
knechts or to retire from the land belonging to Spychow, 
he suddenly fell upon them, exterminated the knechts, 
pierced Herr Meineger terribly with a spear, took Herr 
von Bergow into capitivity, and threw him into the 
dungeon of Spychow. De Fourcy alone escaped, and after 
three days’ wandering in the Mazovian forests, learning 
from some pitch-burners that there were some brothers 
of the Order in Ciechanow, he had succeeded in reaching 
them. He and the brothers of the Order now made a 
complaint to the Prince, asking for the punishment of 
Jurand, and for an order for the deliverance of Herr von 
Bergow. 

This news disturbed the good understanding between 
the Prince and his guests, for not only the two newly 
arrived brothers, but Hugo von Danveld and Siegfried 
von Loewe also, began to beseech the Prince to render 
justice to the Order. Hugo von Danveld, having his own 
grievance against Jurand, the remembrance of which 
burned him with sham© and grief, asked for vengeance 
almost threateningly. 

The complaint will go to the Grand Master,” he said; 
“ and if we be hot able to get justice from Your Highness, 
he wiU obtain it himself, even if the whole of Mazovia 
help that robber.” 

But the Prince, although natmally good-tempered, 
became angry, and said: 

What sort of justice d,o you ask for ? Had Jxirand 
attacked you first, then I woidd surely punish him. But 
your people were the first to begin hostilities. Your 
commander gave the knechts permission to go on the 
expedition. Jurand only accepted the challenge, and 
asked that the soldiers should be sent away. Shall I 
punish him for that? You attacked that terrible man, 
of whom every on© stands in dread, and voluntarily 
brought calamity upon yourselves. What, then, do you 
want? Shall I order him not to defend himself when it 
pleases you to attack him?” 

“ It was not the Order that attacked him, but its guests, 
foreign knifhts,” answered Hugo. 

''The Order is responsible for its guests, and besides, 
the knechts from the garrison of Lubowa were there.” 

" Could the commander permit his guests to bo 
slaughtered?” 
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Here the Prince turned to Siegfried and said: 

“ Take heed lest your wiles offend God!'' 

But the stem Siegfried answered: 

“Herr von Bergow must be released from captivity; 
the men of his family were high dignitaries in the Order, 
and rendered important services to the Cross.” 

“And Meineger’a death must be avenged,” added Hugo 
von Danveld. 

Thereupon the Prince rose, and walked threateningly 
towards the Germans; but after a while, apparently 
remembering that they were his guests, he restrained 
his anger, placed his hand on Siegfried’s shoulder, and 
said: 

“ Listen; you wear a cross upon your mantle, therefore 
answer upon that cross according to your conscience! 
Was Jurand right or was he not? ” 

“Herr von Bergow must be released from prison,” 
answered Siegfried von Loewe. 

There was a moment’s silence; then the Prince said: 

“ God grant me patience 1 ” 

Siegfried continued sharply, his words cutting like a 
sword: 

“ The wrong which was done to us in the persons of 
our guests is only one more occasion for complaint. From 
the time the Order was founded, neither in Palestine, 
nor in Siedmiogrod, nor among the heathenish Lithuanians 
has any man wronged us so much as that robber from 
Spychow. Your Highness! We ask for justice and 
vengeance, not for one wrong, but for thousands; not for 
blood shed once, but for years of such deeds, for which 
fire from heaven ought to bum that nest of wickedness 
and cruelty. Whose are the moans that entreat God for 
vengeance? Ours! Whose are the tears? Ours! We 
have complained in vain. Justice has never been given 
us! ” 

Hearing this, Prince Janusz began to nod his head, and 
said: 

Hah! Formerly the Knights of the Cross were received 
hospitably in Spychow. Jurand was not your foe until his 
wife had died upon your halter. And how often have you 
attacked him first, wishing to kill him, as in this last 
case, because he had challenged and defeated your knights? 
How often have you sent assassins after hi m, or shot at bim 
with crossbows from the forest? He attacked you, it is 
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true, because vengeance bums within him; but have not 
you attacked peaceful people in Mazovia? Have not you 
taken their herds, burned their houses, and murdered the 
men, women, and children? And when I complained to 
the Grand Master, he sent me this reply from Marienburg: 
‘The usual border frolics.' Let me be in peace! Was it 
not you who captured me when I was without arms, 
during a time of peace, on my own land? Had it not 
been for your fear of Jagiello-, the mighty King in Krakow, 
probably I should have had to groan in captivity until 
now. Who ought to complain? With such gratitude you 
repaid me, who belonged to the family of your benefactors. 
Let me be in peace 1 It is not you who have the right to 
talk of justice! " 

On hearing these words, the Knights of the Cross looked 
at each other impatiently, angry because the Prince had 
mentioned the occurrence at Zlotorja in the presence of 
de Fourcy. Hugo von Danveld, therefore, wishing to end 
the talk about it, said: 

“That was a mistake. Your Highness, and we made 
amends for it, not from fear of the King in Krakow, but 
for the sake of justice; and with regard to the border 
frolics, the Grand Master cannot be held responsible, for 
there are some restless spirits on every frontier." 

“You say this yourself, and still you ask for the 
punishment of Jurand. What, then, do you wish?" 

“Justice and punishment!" 

The Prince clenched his bony fists, and repeated: 

“God grant me patience!” 

“Your Princely Majesty must also remember,” said 
Danveld further, “that our wantons only wrong lay folk, 
who do not belong to the German race, but your men raise 
their hand against the German Order, and for this reason 
they ofiend our Saviour Himself." 

“ Listen I " said the Prince. “ Do not talk of God; you 
cannot deceive Him! " 

Then, placing his hands on the knight's shoulders, he 
shook him so violently as to startle him. Ho relented 
immediately, and said mildly: 

“If it be true that your guests attacked Jurand first 
and did not send away the soldiers, I will not blame him; 
but had Jurand really accepted the challenge? ” 

Having said this, he looked at de Fourcy, daring him 
to deny it; but the latter, not wishing to lie, answered: 
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asked ua to send our soldiers away, and to fight 
three against three.” 

“Are you sure of this?” 

“Upon my honour! Herr von Bergow and I agreed, 
but Meineger did not consent.” 

Here the Prince interrupted: 

“Commander of Szczytno! You know better than 
any one else that Jurand would not miss a challenge.” 

Then, turning to all present, he said: 

“ If one of you will challenge Jurand to a fight on horse¬ 
back or on foot, I give my permission. If he be taken 
prisoner or killed, then Herr von Bergow wiU be released 
without paying any ransom. Do not ask me for anything 
else, for I will not grant it.” 

There was a deep silence. Hugo von Danveld, Siegfried 
von Lcewe, Brother Eotgier, and Brother Gottfried, 
although brave, knew the terrible Lord of Spychow too 
well to dare to challenge him to mortal combat. Only a 
foreigner from a distant country, like de Lorche or de 
Fourcy, would do so; but de Lorche was not present 
during the conversation, and de Fourcy was still too 
frightened. 

“ I have seen him once,” he muttered, “ and I do not 
wish to see him any more.” 

Siegfried von Loewe said: 

“It is forbidden the monks to fight in single combat, 
except by special permission from the Grand Master and 
the Grand Marshal; but I do not ask for permission for a 
combat, but for the release of von Bergow and the punish¬ 
ment by death of Jurand.” 

“You do not make the laws in this country.” 

“Our Grand Master will know how to administer 
justice,” 

“Your Grand Master has nothing to do with Mazovia.” 

“The Emperor and the whole German nation will help 
him.” 

“The King of Poland will help me, and he is more 
powerful than the German Emperor.” 

“Does Your Highness desire a war with the Order? ” 

“ If I desired a war, I should not wait for you to come 
to Mazovia, but would go to you. You need not threaten 
me, for I am not afraid of you.” 

“What shall I say to the Grand Master?” 

“ He has not asked you anything. Tell him what you 
please,” 
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“Then we will avenge ourselves.” 

Thereupon the Prince stretched forth his arm and 
began to shake his finger close to the knight’s face. 

“Be still!” said he angrily; “be still! I have given 
you permission to challenge Jurand; but if you dare to 
invade this country with the army of the Order, then I 
will attack you, and you will stay here not as a guest 
but as a prisoner!” 

Evidently his patience was entirely exhausted, for ho 
threw his cap violently on the table and left the room, 
slamming the door. The Knights of the Cross turned 
pale, and de Fourcy looked at them askance. 

“What will happen now?” asked Brother Rotgier, who 
was the first to break the silence. 

Hugo von Danveld turned to de Fourcy, and, menacing 
him with his fists, said: 

“WThy did you tell him that you attacked Jurand?” 

“Because it is true!” 

“ You should have lied.” 

“ I came here to fight and not' to lie.” 

“Well, you fought well, indeed!” 

“And you? Did not you run away from Jurand of 
Spychow?” 

“Pax! ” said von Loewe. “ This knight is a guest of the 
Order.” 

“It does not matter what he said,” added Brother 
Gottfried. “They would not punish Jurand without a 
trial, and in the court the truth would come out.” 

“What is to be done now?” repeated Brother Rotgier. 

There was a moment of silence; then the sturdy and 
virulent Siegfried von Loewe spoke. 

“We must finish once for all with that bloody dog!” 
said he. “Herr von Bergow must be released from his 
fetters. We will gather the garrisons from Szcisytno, 
Insburk, and Lubowa; we will summon the Chelminsk 
nobility, and attack Jurand. It is time to settle with 
him! ” 

“We cannot do so without permission from the Grand 
Master.” 

“If we succeed, the Grand Master will bo pleased!” 
said Brother Gottfried. 

“But if we do not succeed? If the Prince go against 
us?” 

“Ho will not if there is peace between him and the 
Order.” 
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There is peace, but we are about to violate it. Our 
garrisons will not be sufficient to fight against the 
Mazovians.” 

Then the Grand Master will help us, and there will be 
war.’^ 

Danveld frowned again and became thoughtful. 

“ No I no 1 ” said he after a while. “ If we be successful, 
the Grand Master will be pleased. Envoys will be sent to 
the Prince ,* there will be negotiations; and we shall go 
scotrfree. But in case of defeat, the Order will not inter¬ 
cede for us, and will not declare war. Another Grand 
Master is necessary for that. The Polish King is behind 
the Prince, and the Grand Master will not quarrel with 
him.^^ 

^'But we have taken the province of Dobrzyn; it is 
evident that we are not afraid of Krakow.” 

“There was a pretext—Opolczyk. We took it, 

apparently in pledge, and then- ” Here he looked round 

and said quietly: 

“I heard in Marienburg that, if they threaten us with 
war, we will return the province.” 

“Ah!” said Brother Rotgier, “if we had Markward 
Salzbach with us, or Schomberg, who killed Witold's 
whelps, he would find some remedy against Jurand. 
Witold was the King’s viceroy, and a Grand Duke. Not¬ 
withstanding that, Schomberg was not punished. He killed 
Witold’s children, and went scot-free! Yerily, there is 
great lack among us of people who can find a remedy for 
everything.” 

Hugo von Danveld placed his elbows on the table, 
leaned his head on his hands, and became plunged in deep 
thought. Then his eyes glistened,* he wiped his moist, 
thick lips with the upper part of his hand, as was his 
custom, and said : 

“May the moment in which you, pious brother, 
mentioned the name of the valiant Schomberg, be blessed.” 

“Why? Have you found a remedy?” asked Siegfried 
von Loewe. 

“Speak quickly!” exclaimed Brother Gottfried. 

“Listen!” said Hugo. “Jurand has a daughter here, 
his only child, whom he loves dearly.” 

“Yes, he has. We know her. The Princess Anna 
Danuta loves her also.” 

“Yes! Listen, then: If you capture this girl, Jurand 
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will giv© as a ransom for her, not only von Bergow, but 
all his prisoners, himself and Spychow 1 ” 

“By the blood of Saint Boniface shed in DuchumI" 
exclaimed Brother Gottfried; “ it would be as you say.” 

They were silent, as if frightened by the boldness and 
the difficulties of the enterprise. But after a while 
Brother Rotgier turned towards Siegfried von Loewe, and 
said; 

“ Your judgment and experience are equal to your 
bravery; what do you think of this plan?” 

“ I think that the matter is worthy of consideration.” 

“ But,” continued Rotgier, “ the girl is a lady-in-waiting 
with the Princess, who loves her as if she were her own 
daughter. Think, pious brother, what an uproar wiU 
arise.” 

But Hugo von Danveld began to laugh. 

“You have said yourself that Schombcrg poisoned or 
strangled Witold^s whelps, and what happened to him? 
They will raise an uproar about anything we do-; but if 
we send Jurand in chains to the Grand Master, then it 
is certain that we may expect reward rather than 
punishment.” 

“Yes,” said von Loewe, there is a good opportunity for 
an attack. The Prince is going away, and Anna Danuta 
will remain here alone with her Court. However, it is a 
serious matter to invade the Prince’s house in time of 
peace. The Prince’s house is not Spychow. It will be 
the same thing that happened in Zlotorjal Again coni- 
plaints against the Order will go to all kings and to the 
Pope; again that cursed Jagiello will threaten us and the 
Grand Master. You know him. He is glad to take hold 
of anything he can, but he doos not wish for war with 
Jagiello. Yes, there will be a groat uproar in all the 
provinces of Mazo via and Poland.” 

“In the meanwhile, Jurand’e bones will whiten on a 
hook,” answered Brother Hugo*. “Then we do not need 
to take his daughter from the Prince’s mansion,” 

“But we cannot do it from Ciechanow eitherj for 
there, besides these noblemen, there are three huiidrcd 
archers.” 

“Nol But Jurand can become ill and send for his 
daughter. Then the Princess w'^ould not prevent her 
going; and if the girl bo lost on the road, who will 
accuse you or mo and say to us! ^ You capturc^l her I ’ ” 
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‘‘ Pshaw! ” answered von Loewe impatiently. Ton must 
first make Jurand sick, and then make him summon the 
girl.’' 

At this Hugo smiled triumphantly, and answered: "I 
have a goldsmith who, having been driven from Marien- 
burg for theft, has settled in Szczytno and is able to make 
a seal. I have also people who, although our bondsmen, 
came from the Mazovian country. Do you understand 
me?” 

“I xmderstandl” cried Brother Gottfried. 

And Rotgier raised his hands and said: 

“May God bless you, pious brother, for neither Mark- 
ward Salzbaoh nor Schomberg could have found a better 
expedient.” 

Then he half closed his eyes, as if he saw something far 
away. 

“I see Jurand,” said he, “with a rope round his neck, 
standing at the Gdansk gate in Marienburg, and our 
knechts kicking him.” 

“And the girl will become a servant of the Order,” 
said Hugo. 

Hearing this, von Loewe turned his severe eyes on 
Danveld; but the latter again rubbed his lips with the 
upper part of his hand, and said: 

“ And now to Szczytno as soon as may be 1 ” 

Before starting on the journey to Szoaytno, the four 
brothers of the Order and de Fourcy went to bid the 
Prince and the Princess adieu. It was not a 
very friendly farewell, but the Prince, not wishing 
to act contrary to the old Polish custom, which 
did not permit guests to depart with empty 
hands, made each brother a present of some beautiful 
marten fur and one mark of silver. They received the 
presents with great pleasure, assuring the Prince that, 
being brothers of an Order, and having made a solemn 
promise to live in poverty, they would not retain the 
money for themselves, but would distribute it among the 
poor, whom they would recommend to pray for the Prince's 
health, fame, and future salvation. 

The Mazovians laughed in their sleeves at such an 
assurance, for they knew very well how rapacious the 
Order was, and, still better, what liars the Knights of the 
Cross were. It Was a popular saying in Majzovia: “As 
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tlie skunk smells, so tke Knight of the Cross lies.” The 
Prince waved his hand in reply to their thanks, and when 
they had gone he said that by the intervention of the 
Knights of the Cross, one might go to heaven as swiftly 
as the crawfish walks. 

While taking leave of the Princess, as Siegfried von 
Loewe was kissing her hand, Hugo von Danveld had 
approached Danusia, placed his hand on her head, and, 
caressing her, said: 

“Our commandment is to return good for evil, and 
even to love our enemy; I will therefore send a sister of 
the Order here, and she will bring you the healing balm.” 

“ How can I thank you for it,” answered Danusia. 

“ Be a friend of the Order and of the monks.” 

De Fourcy observed this conversation, and, at the same 
time, he was struck with the beauty of the young girl. 
So, as they were travelling towards Szczytno, he asked: 

“Who is that beautiful young lady of the Court with 
whom you talked as we took leave of the Princess?” 

“ Jurand’s daughter! ” answered the Knight of the Cross. 

De Fourcy was surprised. 

“The same whom you propose to capture?” 

“ Yes. When we capture her, Jurand is ours.” 

“Evidently everything is not bad that comes from 
Jurand. It will be worth while to guard such a prisoner.” 

“ Do you think it will be easier to fight with her than 
with Jurand?” 

“ I mean that I think as you do. The father is a foe 
to the Order, yet you spoke words as sweet as honey to 
the daughter, and besides you promised to send her 
balm.” 

Apparently Hugo von Danveld felt the need of justi¬ 
fication before Sie^ried von Loewe, who, although no better 
than the others, observed the austere laws of the Order, 
and very often reproved the other brothers. 

“ I promised her the balm,” said Hugo, “for that young 
knight who was injured by the bison, and to whom she 
is betrothed. If th(^ malte an outcry when the girl is 
captured, then we will tell them that we did not wish to 
harm her, (\nd the best proof of this will be that we sent 
her some medicine out of Christian mercy.” 

“Tory well,” said von Loewe. “Only we must send 
some one whom we can trust.” 

“I will send a pious woman entirely faithful to the 
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Order. I will command her to look and to listen. When 
our people, apparently sent by Jurand, arrive, they will 
find the road already prepared.'^ 

‘‘ It will be difficult to find such people.” 

“ No; in our province the people speak the same 
language. There are in our city—^pshaw I even among the 
knechts of the garrison—^men who left Mazovia to escape 
the law. It is true they are thieves and robbers, but they 
fear no one, and are ready to do anything. To these men 
I will promise a large reward if they succeed; if they fail, 
a rope.” 

‘^But suppose they betray us? ” 

‘^They will not betray us, for in Mazovia every one of 
them deserves to be hanged. Only, we must give them 
decent clothes, so that they will be taken for Jurand's 
servants, and we must get the principal thing—a letter 
with Jurand’s seal.” 

''We must foresee everything,” said Brother Rotgier. 
"Jurand will pro'bably see the Prince, and justify himseh 
on account of the last war. If he is in Ciechanow, he will 
go to see his daughter. It may happen that our men, 
when they go to capture Jurandowna, will come in contact 
with Jurand himself.” 

" The men whom I am going to choose are sharp. They 
will know that they will be hanged if they come in contact 
with Jurand. It will be to their own interest not to meet 
him.” 

" But they may be captured.” 

"Then we will deny them and the letter. Who can 
prove that we sent them? And then if there be no outrage 
there will be no outcry, and it will not harm the Order 
if the Mazovians cut several scoundrels in pieces.” 

"I do not understand your policy,” said Brother 
Gottfried, the youngest of the monks, " or your fear that 
it may become known that the girl was carried off by 
our command. For, if we have her in our possession, we 
shall be obliged to send some one to Jurand saying: 

' Your daughter is with us; if you wish her to be set at 
liberty, deliver up von Bergow and yourself in exchange 
for her.’ You cannot do otherwise, and then it will be 
known that we ordered the girl to be carried off.” 

"That is true! ” said de Fourcy, who did not like the 
whole affair. " Why should we hide that which must come 
out?” 
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But Hugo von Danveld began to laugh, and, turning 
to Brother Gottfried, asked: 

How long have you worn the white mantle? ” 

“ It will be six years in the first week after the feast of 
the Holy Trinity.” 

“When you have worn it six years longer you wiU 
understand the affairs of the Order better. Jurand knows 
us better than you do. We will tell him: ‘ Your daughter 
is watched by Brother Schomberg; if you say a word, 
remember what happened to Witold’s children I ’ ” 

“And then?” 

“ Then von Bergow will be free, and the Order also wiU 
be rid of Jurand.” 

“No!” exclaimed Brother Rotgier; “everything is 
planned so wisely that God ought to bless our enterprise.” 

“ God blesses all deeds whose purpose is the good of 
the Order,” said the gloomy Siegfried von Loewe. 

Then they rode on silently, with their retinue before 
them to open the way, for the road was covered with a heavy 
snow, which had fallen during the night. The day was 
cloudy but warm, and the horses were steaming. From 
the forest, flocks of crows flew towards the villages, filling 
the air with their gloomy cawing. 

De Fourcy remained a little behind the Knights of the 
Cross, and rode along in deep thought. He had been the 
guest of the Order for several years; he had taken part 
in the expedition against the Zmudz, and had distinguished 
himself by great bravery. Everywhere he had been 
received as the Knights of the Cross knew how to receive 
knights from distant lands; he became very strongly- 
attached to them, and, not being rich, he had resolved 
to join their ranks. Having just arrived at Lubowa with 
the rich von Borgow, and having heard of Jurand, he had 
desired very much to fight with the man who was regarded 
with such general dread. The arrival of Meineger, who 
was always victorious, had precipitated the expedition, 
Tho commander of Lubowa furnished the men for it, but 
meanwhile ho told them so much, not only about Jurand’s 
cruelty, but also about his cunning and treachery, that 
when Jurand asked them to send away the soldiers, they 
refused to do so, fearing that he would surround and 
exterminate them, or else capture them and throw them 
into tho dungeons of Spychow. Jurand,. thinking that 
they oared less for a knightly fight than for plunder, 
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had straightway attacked them and defeated them. De 
Fourcy saw von Bergow thrown, with his horse, Meineger 
with a piece of a spear in his body, and the men asking 
in vain for mercy. He had escaped with great difficulty, 
wandering for several days in the forests, where he would 
have died of hunger or been destroyed by wild beasts if, 
by chance, he had not reached Ciechanow and found 
Brothers Gottfried and Rotgier. 

From the expedition he had emerged with a feeling of 
humiliation and shame, and with a desire for vengeance 
and a longing for von Bergow, who was his dear friend. He 
had therefore joined with his whole soul in the complaint 
of the Knights of the Cross when they asked for the 
punishment of the Polish knight and the liberation of his 
unhappy companion. When their complaint had no effect 
whatever, he was ready at first to approve of any plan 
of vengeance against Jurand. But now some scruples were 
aroused in him. Listening to the conversation of the 
monks, and especially to what Hugo von Danveld had 
said, he could not refrain from astonishment. It is true, 
that having become well acquainted during the past few 
years with the Knights of the Cross, he knew that they 
were not what they were represented to be in Germany 
and in the west. In Marienburg, however, he knew a few 
honest and upright knights, who often complained of the 
corruption of the brothers, of their lasciviousness and 
lack of discipline. De Fourcy felt that they were right, 
but being himself dissolute and lacking in discipline, he 
did not criticise them for those faults, especially as all 
knights of the Order redeemed them with bravery. He 
had seen them at Wilno fighting hand to hand with the 
Polish knights, at the taking of castles, defended with 
superhuman stubbornness by Polish garrisons; he had 
seen them perish beneath the blows of axes and swords 
in general assaults or in single combats. They were 
merciless and cruel towards the Lithuanians, but they 
were nevertheless as brave as lions. 

But now, it seemed to de Fourcy that Hugo von 
Danveld had counselled such an action as every knight’s 
soul should abhor; and yet the other brothers not only 
were not angry with him, but approved of his words. 
His astonishment, therefore, increased; at length he 
became deeply thoughtful, pondering whether it was 
fitting that he should join in the performance of such 
deeds. 
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If it were only a question of carrying ofE the girl and 
then exchanging her for von Bergow, he might, perhaps, 
have consented to that, although his heart had been 
moved by Danusia’s beauty. But evidently the Knights 
of the Cross desired something else. Through her, they 
wished to capture Jurand, and then murder him, and, 
with him, they must assuredly murder the girl also, in 
order to hide their fraud and crime. 

They had threatened her already with the same fate 
that Witold’s children met in case Jurand should dare to 
complain. 

“ They do not intend to keep any promise, but to cheat 
both and kill both,” said de Fourcy to himself, although 
they wear the Cross, and ought to guard their honour 
more rigorously than anyone else.” 

He grew more and more indignant at such effrontery, 
and, determining to verify his suspicions, he rode up to 
von Danveld and asked: 

“If Jurand gives himself up to you, will you set the 
girl at liberty? ” 

“If we let her go free the whole world would im¬ 
mediately say that we had captured both of them,” 
answered von Danveld. 

“Then, what do you propose to do with her? ” 

At this, von Danveld bent towards the knight, laughed, 
and showed his rotten teeth from beneath his thick lips. 

“Do you mean what will be done with her before or 
after?” he asked. 

But de Fourcy, surmising already that which he wished 
to know, became silent. For a time ho seemed to struggle 
with himself; then, raising himself in his stirrups, he 
said, so loudly that he could be heard by all four of the 
monks: 

“The pious Brother Ulrich von Jungingen, who is an 
example and an ornament of knighthood, once said to me: 
‘Among the old knights in Marienburg one can still find 
worthy Knights of the Cross, but those who control the 
commandaries near the frontier only bring shame upon 
the Order.’” 

“ We are all sinful, but we serve the Saviour,” answered 
Hugo. 

“Where is your knightly honour? One cannot servo 
the Saviour by shameful deeds. You must know that I 
will not put my hand to anything like this, and that, 
moreover, I will prevent you.” 
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What will you prevent? ” 

The artifice, the treachery, the shame I 

‘^How can you do so? In the fight with Jurand you 
lost your retinue and waggons. You are obliged to live 
on the generosity of the Order, and you will die of hunger 
if we do not throw you a piece of bread. And then, you 
are alone; we are four—how could you prevent us ? 

“ How can I prevent you? repeated de Fouroy, “ I can 
return to the mansion and warn the Prince; I can 
divulge your plans to the whole world.’* 

Here the brothers of the Order looked at one another, 
and their faces changed in the twinkling of an eye. Hugo 
von Danveld especially looked questioningly into Siegfried 
von Loewe’s eyes; then he turned to de Fouroy. 

Your ancestors,” said he, “ used to serve in the Order, 
and you also wished to join it; but we do not receive 
traitors.” 

And I do not wish to serve with traitors.” 

^‘Ahl You shall not fulfil your threat. The Order 
knows how to punish not only the monks- ” 

De Fouroy, excited by these words, drew his sword; 
he seized the blade with his left hand, and, placing his 
right on the hilt, said: 

‘^On this hilt, which is in the form of the Cross, by 
the head of St. Denis, my patron, and on my knightly 
honour, I swear that I will warn the Prince of Mazovia 
and the Grand Master I ” 

Hugo von Danveld again looked inquiringly at Siegfried 
von Loewe, who closed his eyelids, as if consenting to 
something. 

Then von Danveld said in a strangely muffled and 
changed voice: 

St. Denis could carry his head after he was beheaded, 
but when yours once falls-” 

‘^Do you threaten me?” interrupted de Fouroy. 

‘^No, but I kill I” answered vo-n Danveld. And he 
thrust his knife into de Fourcy’s side with such force that 
the blade disappeared up to the hilt. De Fouroy screamed 
terribly; he tried to seize the sword which he held in his 
left hand with his right, but it fell from his grasp. At 
the same time the other three brothers pierced him merci¬ 
lessly with their knives in the neck, in the back, and in 
the stomach, until he fell from his horse. 

There was silence. De Fotiroy, bleeding fearfully from 
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his wounds, writlied on the snow. From beneath the 
leaden sky there came only the cawing of the crows, 
flying towards human habitations from the silence of the 
wilderness. 

There was a hurried conversation between the 
murderers. 

Our servants did not see anything ? ” said von Danveld, 
panting. 

No; they are in front. We cannot see them,’^ 
answered von Loewe. 

‘‘ Listen! We shall have cause for a new complaint. We 
will publish the report that the Mazovian knights 
fell upon us and killed our companion. We will shout 
aloud—^they will hear us in Marienburg—^that the Prince 
sent murderers even after his guests. Listen! We must 
say that Janusz would not listen to our complaints against 
Jurand, but ordered the accuser to be murdered.” 

Meanwhile, de Fourcy turned on his back in the con¬ 
vulsions of death and then remained motionless, with 
bloody froth on his lips and an expression of dread in his 
wide open eyes. Brother Rotgier looked at him, and 
said: 

“See, pious brothers, how God punishes even the 
thought of treachery! ” 

“What we have done was done for the good of the 
Order,” answered Gottfried. “Glory to those- 

But he stopped; for at that moment, behind them, at 
the bend of the snowy road, there appeared a horseman, 
who came rushing on as fast as his horse could go. 
Seeing him, Hugo von Danveld quickly exclaimed: 

“ 'VVhoever this man is, he must die! ” And von Loewe, 
who, although the oldest among the brothers, had very 
keen eyesight, said: 

“ I recognise him; it is the shield-bearer who killed the 
bison with an axe. Yes, it is he! ” 

“Hide your knives, so that he may not be frightened,” 
said von Danveld. “I will attack him first: you shall 
foUowme.” 

Meanwhile the Czech approached, and reined in his 
horse at a distance of eight or ton paces. Ho saw tho 
corpse lying in the pool of blood, and the riderless horse, 
and astonishment appeared on his face; but it lasted only 
for the twinkling of an eye. He turned to tho brothers as 
if nothing had happened, and said: 

B 
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I bow before you, brave knights I 
We recognise you,” answered von Danveld, approach¬ 
ing slowly. ^‘Have you anything for us?” 

‘^The Knight of Bogdanieo, whose spear-bearer I am, 
sent me, for, being injured by the bison, he could not 
come himself.” 

'^What does your master wish from us?” 

“ My master commands me to tell you that because you 
unrighteously accused Jurand of Spychow to the detri¬ 
ment of his knightly honour, you have not acted as honest 
knights, but have howled like dogs; and if any one of 
you feels insulted by these words, he challenges him to a 
combat, on horseback or on foot, to the last breath. He 
will be ready for the fight as soon as with God’s help and 
mercy he is released from his present indisposition.” 

^^Tell your master that the Knights of the Order bear 
insults patiently for the Saviour’s sake, and that they 
cannot fight without special permission from the Grand 
Master or the Grand Marshal, for which permission they 
will write to Marienburg.” 

The Czech again looked at de Fourcy^s corpse, for he 
had been sent especially to that knight. Zbyszko knew 
that the monks could not fight in single combat, but, 
hearing that there was a lay knight with them, he desired 
to challenge him, thinking that by doing so he would win 
Jurand’s favour. But that knight lay slaughtered like 
an ox by the four Knights of the Cross. 

It is true that the Czech did not understand what had 
happened; but, being accustomed from childhood to all 
kinds of danger, he suspected treachery. He was sur¬ 
prised, moreover, to see that von Danveld, while talking 
with him, approached closer and closer, while the others 
began to ride to his side, as if to surround him. He was, 
therefore, upon the alert, particularly as he had no 
weapons, for, being in great haste, he had not brought 
any. 

Meanwhile von Danveld, who was near him, said: 

" I promised your master some healing balm; he repays 
me scurvily for my good deed. But no wonder; that is 
the usual thing among the Poles. But as he is severely 
injured and may soon be called to God, tell him- 

Here he placed his left hand on the Czech’s shoulder. 
Tell him that I—answer thus 1- 

As he spoke, his knife gleamed near the shield-bearer’s 
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throat; but before he could thrust, the Czech, who had 
been watching his movements closely, seizing von Dan- 
veld’s right hand in his iron grasp, bent and twisted it 
so that the bones cracked. Then hearing him roar terribly 
with the pain, he pricked his horse, and sped away like 
an arrow before the others could stop him. 

Brothers Rotgier and Gottfried pursued him, but they 
soon returned, frightened by a dreadful ory from von 
Danveld. Yon Loewe supported him with his shoulders, 
while he moaned so loudly that the retinue, although 
riding with the waggons a great distance in front, stopped 
their horses. 

What is the matter with you ? ” asked the brothers. 

But von Loewe ordered them to ride forward as fast as 
they could and bring a waggon, as von Danveld could 
not remain in his saddle. After a moment, a cold 
perspiration covered his forehead, and he fainted. 

When they brought the waggon they laid him on some 
straw in the bottom, and hurried towards the frontier. 
Yon Loewe urged them forward, for he realised that after 
what had happened they should lose no time in attending 
to von Danveld. Seating himself beside him in the 
waggon, he rubbed his face with snow from time to time; 
but he could not revive him. At last, when near the 
frontier, von Danveld opened his eyes, and began to look 
round. 

‘‘How do you feell” asked von Loewe. 

“I feel no pain, but neither can I feel my hand,” 
answered von Danveld. 

“Because it has grown stiff already; that is why you 
do not feel any pain. It will come back in a warm room. 
Meanwhile, thank God for even a moment of relief.” 

Rotgier and Gottfried approached the waggon. 

“ What a misfortune I ” said the first. “ What shall 
we do now?” 

“ We win declare,” said von Danveld in a feeble voice, 
“that the shield-bearer murdered de Fourcy.” 

“ It is their latest crime, and the culprit is known 1 ” 
added Rotgier. 
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The Czeoli rushed as fast as he could to the Prince's 
hunting residence, and, finding him still there, he told 
him first what had happened. Happily, there were some 
courtiers who had seen the shield-hearer go without any 
arms. One of them had even shouted after him, half in 
jest, to take some old iron, as otherwise the Germans 
would get the best of him; but he, fearing that the 
knights would pass the frontier, had leaped on horseback 
as he stood, in a sheepskin overcoat, and hastened after 
them. These testimomes dispelled all possible doubts 
from the Prince's mind as to who had murdered de 
Fourcy; but they also filled him with uneasiness and with 
anger, so that at first he wished to pursue the Knights 
of the Cross, capture them, and send them to the Grand 
Master in chains. After a while, however, he came to the 
conclusion that it was impossible to reach them on this 
side of the border. 

“ I will send instead," he said, “ a letter to the Grand 
Master, so that he may know what they are doing here. 
God will punish them for this." 

He became thoughtful for a time; then he said to the 
courtiers: 

‘^1 cannot understand why they killed their guest. 1 
should suspect the shield-bearer if I did not know that 
he went there without weapons.” 

“ Pshaw I " said Father Wyszoniek, “ why should the 
boy kill him? He had not seen him before. Then, 
suppose he had arms, how could he attack five of them 
and their armed retinues?" 

“That is true,” said the Prince. “Their guest must 
have opposed them in something, or perhaps he did not 
care to lie as they wished him. I saw them wink at him 
to induce him to say that Jurand was the first to begin 
the fight." 
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^*He is a strong fellow,” said Mrokota of Mocarzew, 
''if he co-uld crush the arm of that dog von Danveld.” 

"He said he heard the bones of the German crack,” 
answered the Prince; "and remembering what he did 
in the forest, one must admit it to be true! Both master 
and servant are strong fellows. But for Zbjszko, the bison 
would have rushed upon the horses. Both the Lorrainer 
and he greatly contributed to the rescue of the Princess.” 

"To be sure, they are fine lads,” declared Father 
Wyszoniek. " Even now that he can hardly breathe, he 
has taken Jurand's part, and challenged those knights. 
Jurand needs exactly such a son-in-law.” 

"In Krakow, Jurand said differently; but now, I think 
he will not oppose him,” said the Prince. 

"The Lord Jesus will help,” said the Princess, who 
entered just then, and heard the end of the conversation. 
"Jurand cannot oppose it now, if only God will restore 
Zbyszko’s health; but we must reward him also.” 

" The best reward for him will be Danusia, and I think 
he will get her, for when the women resolve to accomplish 
some object, then even Jurand himself cannot prevent 
them.” 

"Nothing will please Zbyszko more than to receive a 
knight's belt and golden spurs.” 

The Prince smiled benevolently, and answered: 

"Well, let the girl carry them to him; and when the 
illness leaves him, then we will see that eveiything is 
accomplished according to custom. Let her carry them to 
him immediately, for sudden joy is the bestl ” 

On hearing this, the Princess embraced her lord in 
the presence of the courtiers, and kissed his hands, 
whereat he smiled and said: 

"You see—good ideal—^the Holy Ghost has granted 
women some sense also I Now, call the girl.” 

" Danusia 1 Danusia 1 ” called the Princess. 

Danusia instantly appeared at the side door. Her eyes 
were red with sleepless nights, and she held a pot of 
steaming gruel, which Father Wyszoniek had ordered to 
be applied to Zbyszko's fractured bones. 

"Come to me, my dear child I” said the Prince Janusz. 
"Put aside the pot, and come.” 

She approached with some timidity, for "the lord” 
always excited some fear in her; but he embraced her 
kindly, and began to caress her face, saying; 
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‘‘Well, the poor child is unhappy—eh?” 

Yes I ” answered Danusia. 

And, being sad at heart, she began tO' weep, but very 
quietly, in order not to disturb the Prince. 

‘*Why do you weep?” he asked. 

“Because Zbyszko is ill,” she answered, putting her 
hands to her eyes. 

“Do not be afraid, he is in no danger. Is it not so, 
Father Wyszoniek?” 

“Harha! By God^s will, he is nearer to the wedding 
than to the coffin! ” answered the good-hearted father. 

“ Wait I ” said the Prince. “ Meanwhile, I will give 
you some medicine for him, and I trust it will relieve Tiity^ 
or cure him entirely.” 

“Have the Knights of the Cross sent the balm?” asked 
Danusia quickly, taking her hands from her eyes. 

“ With the b^m which the knights send, you had better 
smear a dog than a knight whom you love. I wiU give 
you something else.” 

Then he turned to the courtiers and said: 

“Make haste and bring the spurs and the belt.” 

When they had brought them, he said to Danusia: 

“Take these to Zbyszko, and tell him that from this 
time he is a belted knight. If he die, then he wiU appear 
before God as ' miles cinctus'; if he live, then the rest 
will be accomplished in Ciechanow or in Warsaw.” 

Hearing these words, Danusia clasped “the lord” by 
his knees; she then caught the knightly insignia with 
one hand and the pot of porridge with the other, and 
rushed to the room where Zbyszko was lying. The 
Princess, not wishing to lose sight of their joy, foUowed 
her. 

^ Zbyszko was very ill; but, seeing Danusia, he turned 
his pale face towards her and asked; 

“Has the Czech returned?” 

“No matter about the Czech!” answered the girl. “I 
bring you better news than that. The Prince has made 
you a knight, and has sent you these by me.” 

As she said this, she put down the girdle and the spurs 
beside him. Zbyszko's pale cheeks flushed with joy and 
astonishment; he glanced at Danusia and then at the 
spurs. 

“How could he dub me a knight?” he asked, closing 
his eyes. 
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At that moment the Princess entered, and he raised 
himseU a little and began to thank her, for he guessed 
that it was her intervention that had brought such great 
favour and bliss to him. But she ordered him tO' be 
quiet, and helped Danusia to lay his head on the pillows 
again. Meanwhile the Prince, Father Wyszoniek, 
Mrokota, and several other courtiers entered. 

Prince Janusz waved his hand to signify that Zbyszko 
must not move; then, seating himself beside the bed, he 
said: 

“As you know, the people must not wonder that there is 
reward for good deeds, for if virtue remained without any 
recompense, human iniquities would walk without punish¬ 
ment. You did not spare your life, but with peril to 
yourself defended us from fearful mourning. We therefore 
permit you to don the knightly girdle, and from this 
moment to walk in glory and fame.” 

“Gracious lord,” answered Zbyszko, “I would not spare 
even ten lives- 

But he could not say anything more because of his 
emotion; and the Princess put her hand on his lips, as 
the Father Wyszoniek did not permit him to talk. 

“I think,” the Prince went oni, “that you know the 
knightly duties, and that you wiU wear the insignia with 
honour. You must serve our Saviour, and fight against 
the starosta of hell. You must be faithful to the 
anointed Lord, avoid unrighteous wars, and defend 
innocence against oppression. May God and the Holy 
Passion help you 1 ” ^ 

“ Amen! ” answered Father Wyszoniek. 

The Prince rose up, made the sign of the cross over 
Zbyszko, and added: 

“And when you recover go immediately to Ciechanow, 
whither I will summon Jurand/' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Thrbb days afterwards a woman arrived with the balm, 
and with her came the captain of the archers from 
Szczytno, with a letter signed by the brothers and sealed 
with von Danveld’s seal. In the letter the Knights of 
the Cross called upon heaven and earth as witnesses of 
the wrongs committed against them in Mazovia, and, with 
a threat of God’s vengeance, they asked for punishment 
for the murder of their beloved comrade and guest. Von 
Danveld added to the letter his personal complaint, asking 
humbly, but also threateningly, recompense for his crippled 
hand and a sentence of death against the Czech. 

^‘The Grand Master sent those scoundrels of Krzyzaks 
to win me over, but they have incited me to wrath,” 
exclaimed the Prince. ''Tell them from me that they 
killed their guest themselves, and intended to murder the 
Czech. I will write to the Grand Master about it, and 
I will request him to send other envoys if he wishes me 
to be neutral in case of war between the Order and the 
King of Krakow.” 

“ Gracious lord,” answered the captain, '' must I carry 
such an answer to the mighty and pious brothers?” 

“ If that is not enough, then tell them that I look upon 
them as dog-brothers and not honest knights! ” 

This was the end of the audience. Tlxe captain went 
away, for the Prince departed the same day for Ciechanow. 
Only the sister remained with the balm, but the mis¬ 
trustful Father Wyszoniek would not use it, especially as 
the sick man had slept well during the preceding night, 
and had awakened without any fever, although he was 
still very weak. Immediately after the Prince’s departure 
the sister apparently sent a servant for a new medicine— 
^ basilisk”—^which, she affirmed, had the 
power to restore strength even to people in agony. As 
for herself, she wandered about the mansion. She was 
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very humble, and was dressed in a lay dress, but similar 
to that worn by members of the Order; she carried a 
rosary and a small pilgrim's gourd at her belt. She was 
without power in one of her hands. As she spoke Polish 
well, she asked the servants about Zbyszko and Danusia, 
to whom she made a present of a rose of Jericho. On the 
second day during Zbyszko's slumber, while Danusia was 
sitting in the dining-hall, she approached her and said: 

'‘May God bless you, Panienkal Last night, after my 
prayers, I dreamed that there were two knights walking 
during the fall of the snow. One of them came first and 
wrapped you in a white mantle, and the other said: 'I 
see only the snow, and she is not here.' Then he 
returned." 

Danusia, who was sleepy, immediately opened her blue 
eyes curiously, and asked: 

"What does it mean?" 

"It means that the one who loves you best will get 
you." 

" That is Zbyszko! ” said the girl. 

"I do not know, for I did not see his face; I only saw 
the white mantle, and then I awoke. The Lord Jesus 
sends me pain every night in my feet, and I cannot more 
my hand," 

"How strange that the balm has not helped youl " 

"It cannot help me, Panienka, because the pain is 
a punishment for a sin. If you wish to know what the 
sin was I will tell you." 

Danusia nodded her head as a sign that she wished to 
know, and the sister continued: 

"There are also servants—women—^in the Order, who, 
although they do not make any vows, and are allowed 
to marry, are obliged to perform certain duties for the 
Order, according to the brothers' demands. The one who 
meets such favour and honour receives a pious kiss from 
a brother knight as a sign that from that moment she is 
to serve the Order with words and deeds. Ah, Panienka! 
I was about to receive that great favour, but, in sinful 
obduracy, instead of receiving it with gratitude, I com- 
nodtted a great sin, and was punished for it." 

"Wkat did you do?" 

"Brother von Danveld came to me and gave me the 
kiss of the Order; but, thinking that he did so from mere 
licence, I raised my wicked hand against him — 
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Here slie began to strike her breast, and repeated several 
times: 

God be merciful to me a sinner! ” 

“What happened then? ” asked Danusia. 

“ Immediately my hand became motionless,' and from 
that moment I have been crippled. I was young and 
foolish—^I did not know! But I was puni^ed. If a 
woman fears that a brother of the Order wishes to do 
something wicked, she must leave the judgment to God, 
and must not resist herself, for whosoever contradicts the 
Order or a brother of the Order will feel God’s anger! ” 

Then there was silence. Suddenly the sister, as if she 
had just remembered something, said: 

“I dreamed that some knight wrapped you with a 
white mantle on the snow. Perhaps it was a Knight of 
the Cross! They wear white mantles.” 

“ I want neither Knights of the Cross nor their mantles,” 
answered the girl. 

But further conversation was interrupted by Father 
Wyszoniek, who, on entering the room, nodded to Danusia 
and said: 

“ Praise God, and come to Zbyszko I He has awakened, 
and has asked for something to eat. He is much better.” 

Zbyszko, indeed, was now a great deal better, and 
Father Wyszoniek was almost sure that he would recover, 
when an unexpected accident upset all his expectations. 
There came envoys from Jurand with a letter to the 
Princess, containing dreadful news. In Spychow, half of 
Jurand’s castle had been burned, and he himself, during 
the rescue, had been struck by a beam. True, Father 
Kaleb, who wrote the letter, said that Jurand would 
recover, but that the sparks had burned his remaining 
eye so badly that there was very little sight left in it, 
and he was likely to become blind. 

For this reason Jurand asked his daughter to come to 
Spychow as soon as possible as he wished to see her once 
more before he should be entirely encompassed by dark¬ 
ness. He also desired her to remain with bim ; even the 
blind, who beg by the wayside, he said, had some one to 
lead them by the hand and show them the way; why 
should he be deprived of that service and die among 
strangers? The letter also contained humble thanks to 
the Princess, who had taken care of the girl like a 
mother; and finally Jurand promised that, although blind, 
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he would go to Warsaw once more, in order to kneel at 
the lad/s feet and beg her further favour for Danusia. 

When Father Wyszoniek had finished reading the letter, 
the Princess could not say a word for some time. She had 
hoped that, when Jurand came to see his daughter and 
herself, she would be able, by the Prince’s and her own 
influence, to obtain the father’s consent to the wedding of 
the young couple. She now feared, however, that Jurand 
would marry ^e girl to some neighbour of his, so as to 
spend the rest of his life among his own people. It was 
no use to think about Zbyszko; he could not go to 
Spychow, and then, who knew how he would be received 
there? The lady knew that Jurand had refused to give 
him Danusia, for he had told the Princess herself that 
some secret reason prevented him from consenting. In 
great grief, therefore, she ordered the chief envoy to be 
brought to her, as she desired to ask him about the 
Spychow misfortune, and also to learn something about 
Jurand’s plans. 

She was very much surprised when a stranger came, 
instead of old Tolima, who used to bear the shield 
behind Jurand and usually carried his messages. The 
stranger, however, told her that Tolima had been 
seriously injured in the last fight with the Germans, and 
was dying in Spychow. Jurand, being very ill himself, 
had asked her to send his daughter without delay, as. 
every day he saw less and less, and perhaps in a few days 
he would become blind. The messenger begged the 
Princess to permit him to take the girl as soon as the 
horses had rested, but as it was already dusk she refused, 
especially as she did not wish to distress Zbyszko and 
Danusia by such a sudden separation. 

Zbyszko already knew all about it, and he lay like one 
stricken by a heavy blow, when the Princess entered, 
and, wringing her hands, exclaimed at the threshold: 

We cannot help it; he is her father 1 ” 

“We cannot help it!” he repeated after her like an 
echo. “ Gracious lady, I fear that I shall never see Danusia 
again.” 

And the lady, being sorrowful herself, answered: 

“I should not be surprised if you died of grief; but 
the Lord Jesus is merciful.” 

“But if Jurand die first,” she added, after a while, 
wishing to comfort him, “then the tutelage will be the 
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Prince's and mine, and we will give her to jou 
immediately.” 

‘^He will not die!” answered Zhyszko*. 

But some new thought suddenly came to hio mind, for 
he sat up in the bed and said in a changed voice; 

^'Gracious lady- 

At that moment Danusia interrupted him; she came 
crying, and said from the threshold: 

“Zbyszko! Do you know about it already? I piiy 
my father, but I pity you also, poor boy I ” 

When she approached, Zbyszko encircled her with his 
sound arm, and began to speak. 

‘‘How can I live without you, my love? Have I 
travelled through rivers and forests, have I made the vow 
to serve you, only to lose you? Ahl Sorrow wiU not 
help, weeping will not help, or even death itself, for even 
if the grass grow over me, my soul will not forget you, 
even if I am in the presence of the Lord Jesus or of God 
the Father. There must be a remedy, I say. I feel a 
terrible pain in my bones, but you must fall at our lady's 
feet—^for I cannot^and ask her to have mercy upon us.” 

Danusia, hearing this, ran quickly to the Princess's 
feet, and seizing them in her arms, she hid her face in 
the folds of her heavy dress. The lady turned her com¬ 
passionate eyes to Zbyszko, and said in surprise: 

“How can I show you mercy? If I do not let the child 
go to her sick father I sh^ draw God's anger upon 
myself.” 

Zbyszko, who had been sitting on the bed, slipped down 
on the pillows, and could not say a word for a time, as 
he was exhausted. Slowly, however, he began to move 
one hand towards the other on his breast until he joined 
them as if in prayer. 

“Rest,” said the Princess; “then you may tell me 
what you wish; and you, Danusia, rise and release my 
knees.” 

“Release them, but do not rise,” said Zbyszko; “beg 
with me.” 

Then he began to speak in a feeble and broken voice: 

“Gracious lady, Jurand was against me in Krakow, he 
will be against me here also; but if Father Wyszoniek 
married me to Danusia, then afterwards she might go to 
Spychow, for there is no human power that could take 
her away from me- 
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These words were so unexpected by the Princess that 
she rose hastily from the bench; she then sat down again, 
and as if she had not thoroughly understood what he had 
said: 

“For heaven's sake! Father Wyszoniekl" she ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Gracious lady 1 Gracious lady! ” begged Zbyszko, 

“ Gracious lady!" repeated Danusia, embracing the 
Princess's knees. 

'‘How could it be done without her father's permis¬ 
sion? " 

“ God's law is the stronger 1" answered Zbyszko. 

"For heaven's sake!” 

"Who is the father if not the Prince? Who is the 
mother if not you, gracious lady?" 

And Danusia added: 

" Dearest Matuchna! "* 

"It is true that I have been and am still a mother to 
her," said the Princess, "and Jurand received his wife 
from my hand. It is true! And if you are once married, 
everything is ended. Perhaps Jurand will be angry, but 
he must be obedient to the commands of the Prince his 
lord. Then no one need tell him immediately, unless he 
mshed to give her to another, or make her a nun; and 
if he has made some vow, it will not be his fault that he 
cannot fulfil it. No one can act against God's will— 
perhaps it is God's will I " 

" It cannot be otherwise I" exclaimed Zbyszko. 

But the Princess, still very much excited, said: 

"Wait; I must collect my thoughts. If the Prince 
were here, I should go to him immediately and say to 
him: 'May I give Danusia to Zbyszko or not?' But I am 
afraid without him, and there is not much time to spare, 
for she must go to-morrow I 0, sweet Jesus, let her get 
married, then there will be peace! But I cannot recover 
my senses again, and I am afraid of something. And you, 
Danusia, are you not afraid? Speak! " 

" I sh^l die otherwise!" interrupted Zbyszko. 

Danusia arose from the Princess's knees; she was not 
merely on confidential terms with the good lady, but also 
much spoiled by her. She therefore seized her round the 
neck, and began to hug her. 

But the Princess said: 

* A term of endearment for “mother.* 
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will not promise you anytMng without Father 
Wyszoniek. Run for him immediately! ” 

Danusia went for Father Wyszoniek. Zbyszko turned 
his pale face towards the Princess, and said: 

“What the Lord Jesus has destined for me must be-; 
but for this consolation may God reward you, gracious 
lady.” 

“Do not bless me yet,” answered the Princess; “we 
do not know what will happen. You must swear to me 
upon your honour that if you are married, you will not 
prevent the girl from going to her father, or else you 
will draw his curse upon yourself and her.” 

“ Upon my honour I ” said Zbyszko. 

“Remember‘then! And she must not tell Jurand im¬ 
mediately. We will send for him from Ciechanow, and 
make him come with Danusia, and then I will tell him 
myself, or I will ask the Prince to do so. When he sees 
that there is no remedy, he will consent. He did not 
dislike you^” 

“No,” said Zbyszko, “he did not dislike me. Perhaps 
he will be pleased when Danusia is mine. If he made a 
vow, it will not be his fault that he could not keep it.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
Danusia and Father Wyszoniek. The Princess at once 
asked his advice, and began to tell him, with great 
enthusiasm, about Zbyszko’s plan. But, as soon as he 
heard about it, he made the sign of the cross with 
astonishment, and said: 

“In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost! How can I do it? It is Advent! ” 

“ For God's sake! That is true I ” exclaimed the 
Princess. 

Then there was silence; only their sorrowful faces 
showed what a blow those words of Father Wyszoniek 
were to all of them. 

“If only you had a dispensation,” he said after a 
while, “then I would not oppose it, for I pity you. I 
would not ask for Jurand's permission, because our gracious 
lady consents, and vouches for the Prince’s consent. 
Well, they are mother and father for all Mazovia! But 
without a bishop’s dispensation, I cannot. If the Bishop 
of Kurdwanow were with us he would not refuse a dis¬ 
pensation, although he is a severe priest, and not like his 
predecessor. Bishop Mamphiolus, who used to answer, 
‘ Bene! Bene! ’ to everything.” 
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^'Bishop James of Kurdwanow loves the Prince and 
myself very much/^ said the lady. 

‘'Therefore I say he would not refuse a dispensation, 
the more so as there are certain reasons for one. The 
girl must go to her father, and the young man is ill 
and may die—^hml—in artioulo mortis. But without a 
dispensation I cannot.'^ 

“ I could obtain it afterwards from Bishop James; no 
matter how severe he may be, he will not refuse me this 
favour. I guarantee that he will not refuse,'' said the 
Princess. 

To this Father Wyszoniek, who was a kind and easy 
man, replied: 

“A word of the Lord’s anointed is a great word. I am 
afraid of the bishop—^but, that great word I Then the 
youth could promise some gift to the cathedral in Plook. 
Well, as long as the dispensation does not come, there 
will be a sin—and nobody’s but mine. Hm! It is true 
that the Lord Jesus is merciful, and if anyone sin not for 
his own benefit, but out of mercy for human misery. He 
forgives more easily 1 But there will be a sin; and, 
suppose the bishop should refuse, who will grant me 
pardon? ” 

“The bishop will not refuse!” exclaimed Princess Anna. 

Father Wyszoniek raised his eyes and his hands, and 
said: 

“ Let it be according to yoxir wish 1 ” 

At these words joy filled their hearts. Zbyszko again 
sat up in the bed, and the Princess, Danusia, and Father 
Wyszoniek sat round it and began to plan how they should 
act. 

They decided to keep the matter secret, so* that not a 
soul in the house should know anything about it. They 
also decided that Jurand must not know until the Princess 
herself told him about everything when he came to 
Ciechanow. 

Meanwhile, Father Wyszoniek was to write a letter from 
the Princess to Jurand and ask him to come to Ciechanow, 
where he would find better medicine and would not bo 
weary. Finally,, it was decided that Zbyszko and Danusia 
should go to confession, and that the wedding ceremony 
should be performed during the night when everyone 
should have retired. 

The thought came to Zbyszko to have his shield-bearer, 
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the Czech, as a witness of the wedding, but he gave up 
the idea when he remembered that he had received him 
from Jagienka. For a moment she stood in his memory, 
as though present, so that it seemed to him that he saw 
her blushing face and her eyes full of tears, and heard 
her pleading voice say, “Do not do this! Do not repay 
me with evil for good, with misery for love!” All at 
once great compassion for her seized him, for he felt that 
a great wrong would be done her, after which she would 
find no consolation under the roof of Zgorzelice, or in 
the depths of the forest, or in the fields, or in the abbot's 
gifts, or in Cztan and Wilk's courtship. Therefore he 
said inwardly, “ Girl, may God give you the best of every¬ 
thing, for although I would gladly give you the sky itseH, 
I cannot." 

But he was obliged to call the Czech to help him; 
therefore, although he determined not to say a word to 
him about what was going to happen, he summoned him, 
and said: 

“To-day I am going to confession as well as to Com¬ 
munion, so you must dress me in my best clothing, as if 
I were going to the King's palace.” 

The Czech was a little afraid, and began to look into 
his face. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Zbyszko, observing this; 
“people do not go to confession only when they expect 
to die; the holy days are coming. Father Wyszoniek and 
the Princess are going to Ciechanow, and then there will 
be no priest nearer than in Przasnysz.” 

“And are you not going?” asked the shield-bearer. 

“If I recover my health, then I wiU go; but that is 
in God's hands.” 

The Czech was quieted, and, hurrying to the chests, 
brought the white jaka embroidered with gold, in which 
the knight used to dress for great occasions, and also 
a beautiful rug with which to cover the bed. Then, raising 
Zbyszko with the help of the two Turks, he washed him 
and combed his long hair, on which he put a scarlet 
zone. Finally he set him on red cushions, and, satisfied 
with his work, said: 

“If Tour Grace were but able to dance you might 
celebrate a wedding! ” 

“It will be necessary to celebrate it without dancing,” 
answered Zbyszko, snodling. 
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In the meantime, the Princess was also- thinking how to 
dress Danusia, for, to her womanly nature, this was a 
question of great importance, and under no consideration 
would she have consented to have her beloved foster-child 
married in her everyday dress. The servants, who were 
told that the girl had to dress in the colour of innocence 
for confession, very easily found a white dress, but there 
was much trouble about the wreath for the head. While 
thinking of it, the lady became so sad that she began to 
complain: 

''My poor orphan, where shall I find a wreath of rue 
for you in this wilderness? There is none here, neither 
a fiower nor a leaf; only some green moss under the 
snow.” 

And Danusia, standing with loosened hair, also became 
sorrowful, for she wanted a wreath. After a while, 
however, she pointed to the garland of immortelles, which 
hung on the wall of the room, and said: 

"We must weave a wreath of those flowers, for we shall 
find nothing else, and Zbyszko will take me even with 
such a wreath.” 

The Princess would not consent at first,, being afraid of 
a bad omen; but as there were no flowers near the 
mansion, which was used only for the hunting, the 
immortelles were ultimately taken. Meanwhile, Father 
Wyszoniek came and received Zbyszko^s confession; he 
afterwards listened to the girl's confession, and then the 
gloomy night fell. The servants retired after supper, 
according to the Princess's order. Some of Jurand's men 
lay down in the servants' room, and others slept in the 
stables with the horses. Soon the fires in the servants' 
room became covered with ashes and wore quenched, and 
at length everything was absolutely quiet in the forest 
house, although from time to time the dogs could be 
heard howling at the wolves in the direction of the forest. 

But the windows in the rooms of the Princess, Father 
Wyszoniek, and Zbyszko were shining, throwing a red 
glow over the snow which covered the courtyard. They 
were waiting in silence, listening to the throbbing of their 
own hearts—^uneasy, and affect^ by the solemnity of the 
approaching moment. After midnight the Princess took 
Danusia by the hand and conducted her to Zbyszko's 
room, where Father Wyszoniek was waiting for them. 
There was a great blaze in the fireplace, and by ito 
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abundant but unsteady light Zbyszko perceived Danusia; 
she looked a little p^e from lack of sleep, and wore a 
long, stiff, white dress, with a wreath of immortelles on 
her brow. Her emotion was such that she closed her 
eyes; her hands hung motionless against her dress, and 
she appeared like some painting on a church window. 
There was something spiritual about her which surprised 
Zbyszko, and made him think he was about to marry not 
an earthly, but a heavenly, being. He had still some such 
thought when she kneeled with crossed hands to receive 
the sacrament, and, bending her head, completely closed 
her eyes. In that moment she even seemed to him as if 
dead, and fear seized his heart. But it did not last long, 
for hearing the priest’s voice repeat, ''Ecce Agnus Dei,” 
his thoughts went out towards God. In the room could 
be heard only the solemn voice of Father Wyszoniek, 
^'Domine, non sum dignus,” and with it the crackling of 
the logs in the fireplace and the sound of crickets chirping 
persistently and sadly in the chinks of the chimney. Out 
of doors, the wind rose and rustled through the snowy 
forest, but it soon ceased. 

Zbyszko and Danusia remained for some time in silence. 
Father Wyszoniek took the chalice and carried it tO' the 
chapel of the mansion. After a while he returned, 
accompanied by de Lorche, and, seeing astonishment on 
the faces of those present, he placed his finger to his lips, 
as if to stop the cry of surprise. 

“I understand,” he said; “but it will be better to have 
two witnesses to the marriage. I have told this knight, 
who has sworn to me on his honour, and on the relics of 
Aquisgranum-, to keep the secret as long as is necessary.” 

De Lorche first kneeled before the Princess and then 
before Danusia; then he rose and stood silently, clad in 
his armour, on which the red light of the fire was playing. 
He stood motionless, as if plunged in an ecstacy, for to 
him also the white girl with the wreath of immortelles on 
her brow seemed like the picture of an angel seen on the 
window of some Gothic cathedral. 

The priest placed her near Zbyszko’s bed, and, putting 
the stole round her hands, began the customary rite. On 
the Princess’s kindly face the tears dropped down one 
after another, but within she was not uneasy, for she 
believed she was doing well in uniting these two fair and 
innocent children. De Lorche kneeled again, and, leaning 
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with both hands on the hilt of his sword, looked 
like a knight beholding a vision. The young people 
repeated the priest^s words: '*!... tSke you 

. . . " and those sweet, solemn words were again 

accompanied by the chirping of the crickets in the 
chimney and the crackling in the fireplace. When the 
ceremony was finished, Danusia fell at the feet of the 
Princess, who blessed the couple and then entrusted them 
to the care of the divine might. 

‘^Now be merry!” she said to Zbysako, *'for she is 
yours and you are hers.” 

Zbysizko extended his soimd arm to Danusia, and she 
put her arms round his neck. For some time one could 
hear them repeating to each other; 

^‘Danusia, you are mine!” 

Zbyszko, you are mine 1 ” 

But soon Zbyszko became weak, for his emotion had 
been too great for his strength, and, falling back upon 
the pillow, he began to breathe heavily. But he did not 
faint, nor did he cease to smile at Danusia, who wiped 
his face, which was covered with a cold perspiration. 

“Danusia, you are mine!” he kept repeating; and 
every time he said it she nodded her fair head in assent. 

The sight deeply moved d© Lorche, who declared that 
in no other country had he seen such loving and tender 
hearts. He therefore solemnly swore that he was ready 
to fight on foot or on horseback with any knight, magician, 
or dragon who would dare to prevent their happiness, 
and the Princess and Father Wyszoniek were witnesses 
of his oath. 

But the lady, unable to conceive of a marriage without 
some merriment, brought some wine, which they drank. 
The hours of night flew past. Zbyszko, overcoming his 
weakness, drew Danusia to him, and said: 

Since the Lord Jesus has given you to me, nobody 
can take you from me; but I am sorry that you must 
leave me, my sweetest berry.” 

“I will com© with my father to Ciechanow,” answered 
Danusia. 

“If only you do not become sick! God preserve you 
from any mishap! You must go to Spychow, I know! 
Ah! I must be thankful to God and to our gracious 
lady that you are already mine, for we are now married, 
and no human force can break our marriage,” 
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But as this marriage was performed secretly during the 
niglit, and separation was necessary immediately after¬ 
wards, not only Zbysciko, but everyone was filled with 
sadness from time to time. The conversation was broken. 
At intervals, too, the fire was quenched, and all was 
plunged in obscurity. Father Wyszoniek threw fresh logs 
on the charcoal, and when the wood whined, as often 
happens when it is fresh, he said; 

“Penitent soul, what do you wish?’' 

The crickets answered him, and the growing flames, 
which brought the sleepless faces out from the shadow, 
were reflected in de Lorche's armour, lighting Danusia^s 
white dress and the immortelles on her head. 

The dogs outside again began to howl in the direction 
of the forest, as they do when they scent wolves. 

A.S the hours of the night flew on, the intervals of silence 
became more frequent. 

“Sweet Jesus,” said the Princess at length. “We had 
better go to bed if we are going to sit like this after a 
wedding, but as we have determined to watch until 
morning, then play for us, my little flower, for the last 
time before your departure, on the little lute—^for me 
and for Zbyszko.” 

“What shall I play? ” she asked. 

“What?” said the Princess. “What else if not the 
same song you sang in Tyniec, when Zbyszko saw you for 
the first time.” 

“Ohl I remember; I shall never forget it,” said 
Zbyszko. “When I heard that song somewhere else, I 
wept.” 

“ Then I will sing it I ” said Danusia. 

And immediately she began to thhim on the lute; 
then, raising her little head, she sang: 

My heart is heavy for lack of thee. 

Of thee, my love I 0 my love I 
To thee Pd fly over land and sea, 

Were I but a bird, my love I 
Fd sit and sing in a leafy tree. 

Near thee, my love ! O my love I 
Fd sing and ask thee to look on me, 

On me, O my love I My love I 

But all at once her voice broke, her lips began to 
tremble, and from beneath her closed eyelids the tears 
began to flow down her cheeks. For a moment she tried 
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not to let tliem escape, but she could not keep them back, 
and at last she began to weep, exactly as she had done 
the last time she sang the song to Zbyszko' in the prison 
in Krakow. 

“Danusial What is the matter, Danusia?'’ asked 
Zbyszko-. 

"Why are you weiepii}g1” exclaimed the Princess. 
"Such a wedding! Why? ” 

"I do not know,” answered Danusia, sobbing. "I am 
so sad! I regret leaving Zbyszko and you so much.” 

They all became very sorrowful and began to console 
her, explaining to her that she was not going to remain 
in Spychow a long time, but that they would surely be 
with Jurand in Ciech^ow for the holy days. Zbyszko 
again encircled her with his arm, drew her to his breast, 
and kissed the tears from her eyes, but the oppression 
remained in all hearts; and thus the hours of night 
passed. 

At length, from the courtyard there sounded such a 
sudden and dreadful noise, that all shivered. The 
Princess, rushing from the bench, exclaimed: 

"For Gk)d's sake! They are watering the horses!” 

And Father Wyszoniek looked through the window, in 
which the glass balls were growing grey, and said: 

"The night grows pale, and the day is coming. *Ave 
Maria, gratia plena"- 

He then left the room but returned in a little while. 

"The day breaks,” he said, "but it will be dark. 
Jurand"s people are watering their horses. Poor child, you 
must get ready!"" 

The Princess and Danusia began to weep very loudly, 
and both, together with Zbyszko, began to lament, as 
simple people do when they have to separate. It was half 
a lament and half a song, which flowed from their full 
souls as naturally as tears flow from the eyes. 

Farewell I A grief steals o’er my heart, 

For ’tis the hour when we must part. 

Farewell! Farewell! 

Zbyszko drew Danusia to his breast for the last time, 
and kept her for a long time, as long as he could breathe, 
and until the Princess drew her from him, in order to 
dress her for the journey. 

Meanwhile it had become broad daylight. 

In the mansion every one was up and moving about. 
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The Czech came to Zbyszko to ask about his health and 
to leam what his orders were. 

^^Draw the bed to the window/^ said the knight to 
him. 

The Czech drew the bed to the window very easily, but 
was surprised when Zbyszko told him to open it. He 
obeyed, but covered his master with his own fur coat, for, 
although cloudy, it was cold outside, and snow was falling. 

Zbyszko began to look. In the courtyard, through the 
flakes of the falling snow, he could see lights, while round 
them on steaming horses, Jurand's people were standing. 
All were armed. The forest was entirely covered with the 
snow j one could hardly see the enclosures and the gate. 

Danusia, all wrapped up in furs, rushed once more into 
Zbyszko’s room; once more she put her arms round his 
neck and bade him farewell. 

“Although I am going away, I am always yours,” she 
cried. 

He kissed her hands, her cheeks, and her eyes, and 
said: 

“May God protect youl May God lead you! You are 
mine—^mine until death!” 

When th^ had separated, he raised himself as much 
as he could, leaned his head on the window, and looked 
out. Thus, through the snowflakes, as through a veil, he 
saw Danusia sitting in the sledge. The Princess held her 
a long time in her arms, the ladies of the Court kissed 
her, and Father Wyszoniek made the sign of the cross for 
the jornmey. Before the departure, she turned once more 
towards him, stretching out her arms, and exclaiming: 

Zbyszko, remain with God!” 

“May God permit me to see you in Cieohanowl” he 
answered. 

But the snow was falling heavily, as though to deaden 
every sound and cover everything. Those parting words 
came muflied to the lovers' ears, so that it seemed to 
them as if they were already calling to each other from 
afar. 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 

Aftbb the abundant snowfalls came severe cold, but the 
weather was dry and beautiful. During the day, the 
snow-clad forests glittered in the sun^s rays, while the 
ice bound up the rivers and the marshes in its solid, 
glistering covering. Then the bright nights came, during 
which the cold increased so much that the trees in the 
woods cracked with a great noise. The birds drew near 
the houses; the roads became dangerous because of the 
wolves, which now began to gather into packs, and attack 
not oiily solitary people, but the villages as well. The 
people, however, made merry in their smoky houses by 
the fireside, predicting a good crop after such a severe 
winter, and joyfully awaiting the approach of Christmas. 

The Prince’s hunting lodge became less animated. The 
Princess went with Father Wyszoniek to Ciechanow. 
Zbyszko, who was now considerably better, remained in 
the house, together with his retinue, Sanderus, the Czech, 
his shield-bearer, and his servants from Bogdaniec, over 
whom there was an old housekeeper. 

But the knight’s soul longed for his young wife. It 
is true that it was a great consolation to him to think 
that Danusia was his, and that there was now no human 
power which could take her from him; but, on the other 
hand, the same thought increased his yearning. All day 
long he sighed for the moment when he would bo able to 
leave the lodge, and he was constantly thinking what he 
should then do, where he should go, and how ho might 
obtain Jurand’s consent. Sometimes he was very uneasy; 
but, on the whole, the future api)eared bright to him. 
Very often he had a desire to speak about it with the 
Czech, of whom he was very fond, but he observed that 
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Hlawa, being* devoted vith, his whole soul to Jagienka, 
did not like to talk about Danusia; and as for Mmself, 
being bound by the secret, he could not tell him aU that 
had happened. 

Two days before Christmas Eve he ordered the sledges 
to be got ready and the horses to be saddled, and told 
the Czech that he intended to set out for Ciechanow. 
The faithftil shield-bearer became sorrowful, for it was 
very cold. 

“Do not trouble your head about that,” said Zbyszko 
to him. “We have nothing to do here, and even if I 
should become worse, I shall have plenty of care at 
Ciechanow. And then, I shall not go on horseback, but 
in a sledge; I shall cover mysehc with skins, and only 
when near Ciechanow shall I mount a horse.” 

It was done as he said. The Czech understood his 
master well, and knew that it was a bad business to con¬ 
tradict him, and a stiU worse not to obey him immediately. 
An hour later, therefore, they set out. As they were 
ready to start, Zbyszko saw Sanderus spring into the 
sledge with his box. 

“ Why do you stick to me like a burdock to a sheep's 
back? ” he asked. “ Did you not tell me that you were 
going to Prussia ? ” 

“Yes, sir, I said I purposed going to Prussia,” said 
Sanderus; “ but how can I go there alone, and in such 
cold? The wolves would eat me up before the first star 
had risen. And I cannot remain here either; I prefer the 
city. I will edify the people by my piety; I will sell 
them my holy wares and rescue them from the temptar 
tions of the devil, as I promised in Rome to the Father of 
Christendom. Besides, I dearly love your Grace, so, as 
I may be useful to you, I will not leave you until I return 
to Rome.” 

“He is always glad to eat and drink to your health,” 
said the Czech; “ that service he is always ready to render. 
But, should we be attacked in the neighbourhood of 
Przasnysz by too many wolves, we will throw Him to 
them to satisfy their hunger, for he is good for nothing 
else.” 

“ You had best have a care that your sinful words do not 
freeze to your moustache,” answered Sanderus, “for such 
icicles thaw only in the fire of hell.” 

In this fashion they quarrelled, although they were fond 
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of each, other. Zbyszko, however, did not forbid Sanderua 
to go with him, for his wit amused him, and it seemed 
that he really loved him. They left the hunting lodge in 
the morning, although it waa so csold that they were 
obliged to cover the horses. The whole country was 
covered with snow, and one could hardly see the roofs of 
the houses emerging from beneath it. 

Zbyszko travelled in one of the sledges. He ordered 
the Czech to sit beside him and have ready a crossbow for 
the wolves. 

“In Przasnysz,” said he as they drove along, “we shall 
only bait the horses and warm ourselves, and proceed 
again as soon as possible.” 

“ To Ciechanow ? ” 

“ To Ciechanow first, to bow before the lord and 
perform our devotions.” 

“And then?” asked the Czech. 

“Then, who knows!” answered Zbyszko with a smile; 
“perhaps to Bogdaniec.” 

The Czech looked at him in astonishment. He thought 
that perhaps his young master had given up Jurandowna, 
as she had gone away, and he had heard that the Lord of 
Spychow was against the young knight. 

“ Then your Grace will settle down on your patri¬ 
mony?” said he joyfully, 

“How can I settle down,” answered Zbyszko, “when I 
have challenged those three German knights, and before 
them Lichtenstein? De Lorche has said that the Grand 
Master is about to invite the King to Orun, so I shall 
follow the King’s retinue; and I think that, in Torun, 
Pan Zawisza of Grabow, or Pan Powala of Taczew, will 
obtain me permission to fight with these monks, I am 
sure they will come out to the combat with their shield- 
bearers, so you will be obliged to fight also.” 

“I would become a monk myself were it otherwise,” 
answered the Czech. 

Zbyszko looked on him with satisfaction, 

“ The man who comes under your iron will not be very 
comfortable,” said he. “The Lord Jesus has given you 
extraordinary strength,” 

The Czech began to move his head, as if to show that 
he did not mean to spare his strength against the 
Germans. Zbyszko smiled, not at the shield-bearer, but 
at his own thoughts. 
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'^The old man "will be pleased when we return,” said 
he to the Czech after a pause, “in Zgorzelice also they 
will be pleased.” Then he remembered Jagienka. 

“NoI” said he to himself, “she will not be pleased, 
for if I return to Bogdaniec it will be with Danusia, and 
she must take some one else.” 

Here Wilk of Brzozowa and the young Cztan of Rogow 
passed before his eyes, and he suddenly became uneasy 
in case the girl might become the wife of one of them. 

“I should prefer that she found some one better,” he 
said to himself, “for they are drunkards and gamblers, 
and the girl is good.” 

He then reflected that, when his uncle learned what had 
happened, he would not be pleased. He was, however, 
coinforted by the thought that Macko, above aU else, 
cared for riches, in order that the importance of the 
family might be increased. It is true that Jagienka was 
nearer, but Jxirand was a greater lord than Zych of 
Zgorzelice. He might easily hope, therefore, that Macko 
would not be against his marriage for any length of time. 
He would grumble for a time ; then he would be pleased, 
and love Danusia as his own child. Presently his heart 
w«is moved with tenderness and longing for his uncle, 
who, although a hard man, cherished him as the apple 
of his eye. 

“ Ah! he will be pleased, he will be pleased! ” repeated 
Zbyszko to himself. “ I only wish Jiuand would receive 
me as he will.” 

And he tried to imagine what Jurand would say and 
how he would act when he heard of the marriage. In his 
thoughts there was uneasiness, although by no means 
much, for everything was now over. Jurand could not 
challenge him, and in case he should show too great an 
opposition, he would answer him: “ Tour right to Danusia 
is human, while mine is divine; now she is not yours, but 
mine.” 

Some time before he had heard a seminarist, who knew 
the Scriptures well, say that a woman should leave her 
father and her mother, and follow her husband. He felt, 
therefore, that with him there was a mightier strength. 
He believed, moreover, that Danusia's prayers would help 
them greatly—as much, if not more, than the intercession 
of the Prince, Jurand being subject to him as well as to 
the Princess, whom he loved for taking care of his child. 
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In Przasnysz they were adyised to remain for the 
night, as the wolves gathered in packs during the cold 
weather, and attacked travellers. But Zhyszko was not 
inclined to pay any heed to this warning, the more so as 
they had met at the inn some Mazovian knights, with 
their retinues, who were also going to the Prince at 
CJiechanow, along with a few armed merchants. There 
was no danger in travelling in such a large company,^ so 
they decided to continue their journey, notwithstanding 
that towards evening a strong wind began to blow, and 
was followed by a heavy fall of snow. They drove so 
slowly that Zhyszko began to think they would not arrive 
in time for supper. In some places they were obliged to 
open up the road by digging into the snow, as the horses 
could not pass. Happily, the forest road was straight. 
Dusk was gradually approaching when at length they 
caught sight of Ciechanow. They might have driven past 
the city amid the clouds of snow and the whistling wind, 
had it not been for some fires burning on a hill upon 
which a new castle was being built. 

Meanwhile the snowstorm increased. A cold biting wind 
carried enormous clouds of snow before it. The trees 
shook, the wind roared and raged, driving the snow into 
huge drifts, raising them, twisting them about, and turn¬ 
ing them into dust, covering the faces of horses and 
travellers anon as with a sharp sand, and stopping their 
breath and speech. The exhausted horses began to lean 
on each other, and to walk more and more slowly. 

“Hah! what a storm, what a storm!” said the Czech, 
panting. “It is lucky for us that we are near the city, 
and that those fires are burning, otherwise we should 
have been in terrible straits.” 

“Anyone out on the plain must die!” answered 
Zhyszko; “but I do not see any fire now.” 

“Because the snow-clouds are so thick that even the 
fire cannot pierce them. Or perhaps the wind has blown 
away the coal and the wood.” 

“God grant that Jurand be not on the road!” said 
Zhyszko uneasily. 

The Czech, although looking attentively in the direction 
of the fires, heard those words, and, turning his head, 
indifierently asked: 

“Then the Pan of Spychow intended to cornel” 

“Yes.” 
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''With the young ladyr' 

There is no fire now,” answered Zbyszko. 

The flame, indeed, was quenched; but meanwhile there 
appeared o-n the road, close to the sledges, several men on 
horseback. 

“Why do you bar the road?” shouted the watchful 
Czech, seizing his crossbow. “Who are you?” 

“People from the Prince sent to help travellers.” 

“Let Jesus Christ be praised I” 

“For ever and ever!” 

“ Conduct us to the city! ” said Zbyszko. 

“From whence are you coming?” 

“From Przasnysz.” 

“Have you not seen any other travellers?” 

“We have not; but they may be on other roads.” 

“ People have been sent all round. Come with us. Tou 
have left the road. To the right 1 ” 

And they turned the horses. For some time nothing 
could be heard but the roaring of the wind. 

“Are there many guests in the castle?” asked Zbyszko 
after an interval of silence. 

“ As usual, a good many,” answered the nearest 
horseman. 

“The Lord of Spychow—is he there?” 

“No, he is not; but they are waiting for him. Some 
men have gone to meet him.” 

“With the fire-pots?” 

“ The wind would not permit it.” 

The roaring of the storm increased, and they could not 
speak further. 

“The DeviPs wedding I” said the Czech. 

Zbyszko told him to be silent and not mention such an 
ugly name. Meanwhile they entered the city. 

The snow-drifts lay so high in some places that they 
covered the windows, and thus, in driving round the city, 
it was impossible to see the lights. The wind, however, 
was not now so strong. The streets were empty, for 
the btirghers were eating their suppers. The merchants, 
who accompanied Zbyszko and the other noblemen, 
remained in the city, so they drove without them towards 
the castle, which, having glass windows, shone before 
them plainly, although the wind blew the snow about in 
all directions. 

The drawbridge was lowered, for the old days of 
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Lithuanian invasions were over, and the Knights of the 
Cross, designing a war with the King of Poland, were 
seeking the friendship of the Mazovian Prince. One of 
the Prince's men blew a horn, and the gate was im¬ 
mediately opened. Several archers stood near, but not a 
soul was on the walls. Old Mrokota came to meet the 
guests, and, after greeting them in the name of the Prince, 
conducted them to their rooms, so that they might dress 
for supper. Zbyszko at once asked him about Jurand of 
Spychow, and he answered that he had not come, but 
that they expected him, and that, had he been worse, he 
would have informed them. Some men had been sent to 
meet him, as even the oldest people could not remember 
such a terrible snowstorm. 

“Perhaps they will soon be here." 

“Probably. The Princess ordered us to put the plates 
for them on the common table." 

Zbyszko, although a little afraid of Jurand, was glad. 

“No matter what he does,” he said to himself, “he 
cannot undo the fact that my wife is coming, my sweetest 
Danusia! " 

And as he thus reasoned with himself, he could hardly 
believe his own happiness. He then thought that perhaps 
she had told her father everything, and might have 
obtained his consent. 

“And after all," he reflected, “what can he do? 
Jurand is a wise man, and knows that, although he does 
not wish me to have her, I shall take her nevertheless, 
for my right is stronger." 

While dressing he talked with Mrokota, asking him 
about the health of the Prince, and especially of the 
Princess, whom he loved as his own mother. He was 
glad to be told that all in the castle were well and happy, 
although the Princess longed very much for her darling 
singer. “Jagienka plays for her now," said Mrokota, 
“for the Princess loves her very well, but not so much 
as she loved Danusia." 

“Which Jagienka?" asked Zbyszko, astonished. 

“Jagienka of Wielgolas, the grand-daughter of the Lord 
of Wielgolas; a beautiful girl, with whom the Lorrainer 
is in love." 

“ Then de Lorche is here?" 

“Where else should he be? He came from the hunting 
lodge, and stayed here because he was comfortable. Our 
Prince never lacks for guests." 
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“I shall see him with much pleasure, for he is a blame¬ 
less Ismight.” 

''He loves you also. But let us be going, for the 
Prince and Princess will soon be at table.” 

In the dining-hall large logs were burning in two 
fireplaces. There were many guests and courtiers. The 
Prince entered first, accompanied by the' Palatine. 
Zbyszko bowed low, and then kissed his hand. 

The Prince pressed his hand, and then, taking him 
aside, said: 

"I know all about it. At first I was a little angry, 
because you acted without my permission, but, to tell 
the truth, there was not much time; and then, when a 
woman wishes to accomplish anything, she must not be 
contradicted, for it is useless.” 

Zbyszko bent again to the Prince’s knees and said: 

"May God permit me to- repay Your Highness for 
this!” 

"We ought to bless His name that you are now well. 
TeU the Princess that I have received you kindly; she 
will be glad. As I love God, her pleasure is my pleasure. 
I will speak a good word to Jurand on your behalf, and I 
think he will grant permission, for he too loves the 
Princess.” 

"Even if he be unwilling to give her to me, he must, 
for my right is the first.” 

"Your right is the first, and he will be bound to 
consent; but he can refuse you his blessing. You cannot 
take it from him by force; and without a father’s blessing 
there is no God’s blessing either.” 

Zbyszko became sorrowful, for this had not occurred to 
him before. At this moment, however, the Princess 
entered with Jagienka of Wielgolas and the other ladies of 
the Court. Zbyszko stepped forward and bowed to the 
lady, who received him even more kindly than the Prince, 
and hastened to tell him that Jurand was expected. 
"Here are their plates,” she said; "and the men have 
been sent to conduct them through the snow. It is 
impossible to wait any longer with the supper, as the 
lord does not like it; but I am sure they will come before 
the supper is over.” 

"As to Jurand,” continued the Princess, "it will be 
according to God’s inspiration. I shall tell him every¬ 
thing either to-night or to-morrow after mass, and the 
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Prince has promised to add his words also. Jnrand is 
hard, hut not to those he loves and not to those to whom 
he is indebted/^ 

She went towards the Prince, for whom the lackeys 
placed a chair. But before he sat down a servant handed 
him a silver plate with wafers, which the Prince, in 
accordance with Christmas custom, was about to break 
with the guests, the courtiers, and the servants. A 
similar one was being handed to the Princess by a hand¬ 
some youth, the son of a castellan of Sochaozew. At the 
other end of the table stood Father Wyszoniek, who was 
about to bless the supper. Suddenly a man, covered with 
snow, appeared at the door and shouted: 

"Gracious Lord!” 

"What do you wish? ” exclaimed the Prince, angry that 
the ceremony should be interrupted. 

"Some travellers have been buried in the snow on the 
Radom road. We must have more people to dig them 
out.” 

The news sent a chill through all present, and the 
Prince, turning to the castellan of Sochaezew, shouted: 

" Horsemen with spades, quick! ” 

Then to the man who had brought the news he said; 

"How many are buried?” 

"We could not guess. It blows dreadfully. There are 
some horses and waggons—a numerous retinue.” 

"Do you know who it is?” 

" They say it is the Lord of Spychow,” 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 


Hearing the dreadful news, Zbyszko, without asking the 
Prince’s permission, gave orders to saddle the horses. 
The Czech, who, as a shield-bearer of gentle birth, was 
present in the dining-hall, did not attempt to stop the 
young lord, for he knew that it would be useless, and 
that the delay might prove dangerous. He then mounted 
another horse, took a few torches from the porter standing 
in the doorway, and rushed out along with the Prince’s 
men, under the energetic lead of the old castellan. They 
would probably have lost their way had it not been for 
the man who had brought the news of the mishap, and 
who now conducted them more surely and swiftly, for he 
had with him a dog familiar with the road. 

On the open plain the sharp wind cut their faces, 
particularly when they galloped. The road was covered 
with deep snow, and in some places the horses frequently 
sank in the snow-drifts. The Prince’s men rode on amid 
the smoke and flames of their torches and fire-pots, 
which the wind blew with such strength that it was 
difficult to prevent them being carried away into the fields 
and woods. The way was long; they passed the villages 
situated near Ciechanow, then Niedzborz, and turned 
towards Radzanow. Beyond Niedzborz the storm de¬ 
creased, and the clouds began to break. Here and there 
in the fissures of the clouds some stars appeared. The 
horses began to snort; the horsemen breathed more 
easily. The cold increased every moment, while the stars 
grew more numerous. Then everything became quiet. 

He Lorche, who rode beside Zbyszko, began to comfort 
the youth, telling him that Jurand, seeing the peril, 
would most assuredly think before everything of the 
safety of his daughter, and even if the others were all 
frozen, she would surely be alive. But Zbyszko did not 
understand him very well, and had not much time to 
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listen to him, for presently the guide, who was riding on 
in front, turned off from the high road. The young 
knight followed him, 

“ Why do we turn?” he asked. 

" Because they are buried in the snow, not on the road, 
but over there! Do you see that grove of elder trees?” 
And he pointed to the dark bushes in the distance, which 
one could see on the white snowy plain, the clouds having 
dispersed, while the moon shone brightly. 

^'Then they have lost their way?” 

Yes, they have lost their way, and they have turned 
towards the river. During a snowstorm that might 
very easily happen.” 

“How did you find them!” 

“The dog found them.” 

“ Are there any houses near here ? ” 

“There are, but on the other side of the river Wkra, 
which is over there.” 

“ Let us hasten I ” shouted Zbyszko. 

But it was easier to give the order than to execute it, 
for the snow had not yet frozen in the meadow, and was 
so deep that they were obliged to advance slowly. 
Suddenly they heard the barking of the dog, and im¬ 
mediately in front of them stood out the thick hump¬ 
backed trunk of a willow, through the bare branches of 
which shone the bright light of the moon. 

“The others are further on,” said the guide, “near 
the grove of elder trees; but there is some one here.” 

“There is a snow-drift under the willow.” 

Some of the horsemen dismounted and lighted the 
torches. 

“ There is a man under the snow 1 ” one of them 
exclaimed; “ I can see his head I ” 

“There is also a horse!” exclaimed another. 

“Dig up!” 

The spades were at once plunged into the snow, which 
was tlmown up on both sides. After a while they saw a 
nian sitting under the tree, his head bent forward, and 
his face covered with a cap pulled well over his head. 
With one hand he held the reins of his horse. The man 
had evidently been separated from the retinue; in all 
probability he had endeavoured to reach some house to 
bring help, and when his horse had fallen had taken 
shelter under the willow, and there been frozen. 

T 
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A light 1 ” shouted Zbyszko. 

A servant approached with a torch, and held it to the 
face of the frozen man; it was difficult to recognise his 
features. It was only when a second servant had raised 
his head that all exclaimed: 

^'The Pan of Spychowl” 

Zbyszko ordered two men to carry him to the nearest 
house. As for himself, without losing a moment, he 
rushed with the oth^ men and the guide to the rescue 
of the retinue. As he rode, he thought that he might 
find Danusia, his wife, dead, and he urged on his horse, 
sinking in the snow up to his breast. Fortunately, it 
was not far—only a few furlongs. Through the darkness 
he heard the voices of those who had been left near the 
buried men. Zbyszko- dismounted. 

To the spades I ” he cried. 

Two sledges had already been dug out by the men who 
had been sent on before. The people and the horses were 
hopelessly frozen. One could see where there were other 
teams by the mounds of snow. Beside some of them one 
could see the horses, leaning against the snow-drifts, 
frozen in their last effort to move onward. Near one of 
the teams stood a man with a spear in his hand, sunk to 
his waist in the snow, and motionless as a post; in the 
other sledges the drivers were frozen, holding the horses 
by their heads. Evidently death had seized them just 
as they were trying to rescue the animals from the snow¬ 
drifts. One sledge was not covered at aU; the driver 
was sitting in front, with his hands near his ears; behind 
him lay two men, who appeared to be quietly sleeping, 
the snow covering them like a white blanket. But the 
others were lost, fighting with the snowstorm to the last, 
for they lay dead in the attitude of struggling. A few 
of the sledges were overturned, with their beams broken. 
Men were found in and near them, but there were no 
women. Zbyszko worked so hard with a spade that the 
sweat ran down his face; from time to time he lifted a 
body, looking at it with throbbing heart, but among them 
he did not perceive the beloved face. AU was in vain I 
The flame lighted only the fierce moustached faces of 
Spychow warriors, but there was neither Danusia nor any 
other woman. 

^'Tour Grace,said the Czech at length, 'Ve are 
searching and riding in vain; the lady of Spychow is not 
in the retinue.” 
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" To the highway 1 answered Zbyszko. 

“We shall not find her on the highway either. I looked 
well for women's clothes, but there were none. The lady 
must have remained at Spyohow.” 

Zbyszko was struck by the shrewdness of the remark, 

“ Gcd grant it may be as you say I ” he answered. 

“ Had she been in any sledge,” said the Czech, “ the old 
lord would not have left her; he would have taken her on 
his horse in front of him, and we should have found her.” 

“Let us go there once more,” said Zbyszko uneasily, 
for it occurred to him that it might be as the Czech 
suggested. What if th^ had not searched carefully 
enough 1 

What if Jurand had taken her on horseback with him, 
and then, when the horse had fallen, Danusia had left 
her father in the hope of finding help. In that case she 
might be somewhere in the snow not far from him. 

But, as if guessing his master's thoughts, the Czech 
said: 

“ In that case clothes would have been found in some 
of the sledges, for she could not go to the Court with only 
the dress she was wearing.” 

They, however, went back to the willow, but neither 
under nor round about it could they find anything. 
Jurand had already been carried to Niedzborz, and nothing 
now stirred all round about. The Czech remarked that 
the dog which had discovered Jurand must also have found 
the lady. Only then did Zbyszko breathe freely, for he was 
now almost certain that Danusia had remained at home. 
Dmusia, he surmised, had evidently told her father every¬ 
thing, and he, not being in favour of the marriage, had 
left her at home, while he went alone to see the Prince 
in order to ask his protection against the bishop. As he 
thought thus, Zbyszko could not resist a certain feeling 
of joy, for he knew that, with Juxand's death, all obstaclee 
would be removed. 

“ God's win I God's wifi I ” he repeated to himself. 
Suddenly, however, he became ashamed of his intense joy, 
and, turning to the Czech, said: 

^ sincerity.” 

They say that the Germans are as much afraid of him 
as they are of death,” answered the sMeld-bearer. Then, 
after a while, he asked: 

“Shall we now return to the castle?” 
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Niedzborz,” answered Zbyszko. 

At tlie castle of Niedzborz they were received by the old 
nobleman, Zelecb. They did not find Jurand there any 
longer, but Zelech told them some good news. 

'‘They nibbed him over with snow, almost to the 
bones,” said he; “they poured wine into his mouth, 
and gave him a hot bath, and only then did he begin to 
breathe.” 

“Is he alive?” asked Zbyszko eagerly and joyfully, for 
the news made him forget his own afiiairs. 

“Yes, he is alive, but God knows whether he will live, 
for the soul does not love to return half way.” 

“ But why have you taken him from here ? ” 

“Because of the Prince’s orders. They covered him 
with all the feather beds they could find in the house, 
and so he was sent away.” 

“Did he say anything about his daughter?” 

“He had hardly begun to breathe; he had not yet 
recovered his speech.” 

“ And the others? ” 

“The others were already dead, poor fellows. They 
will not be able to attend the Christmas mass, except 
that read by the Lord Jesus in heaven.” 

“ Not one alive ? ” 

“ Not one. Let us go indoors; if you wish to see them, 
they are lying in the kitchen. Come I ” 

But they were in haste, and did not enter, although 
old Zelech urged them, for he was glad to catch some 
one with whom he could talk. It was a long way from 
Niedzborz to Ciechanow, and Zbyszko was burning with 
impatience to see Jmrand and hear his news. 

So they rode ofi as fast as they could over the snow- 
covered highway. It was already past midnight when 
they reached Ciechanow, and the Christmas mass had just 
ended in the chapel of the castle. 

After mass the Princess came to Zbyszko with a 
sorrowful face, and asked him: 

“What of Danusia?” 

“ She is not there. Has not Jurand spoken, for I heard 
he was alive? ” 

“Merciful Jesus! God’s punishment and woe upon us! 
Jurand has not spoken, and he lies like a log.” 

“Gracious lady, do not fear; Danusia has remained in 
Spyohow.” 
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‘^How do you know?” 

‘‘Because there were no clothes in any of the sledges. 
He would not have taiken her with but one sheepskin 
coat.” 

“ That is true, as God is dear to me! ” said she joyfully. 

She was nevertheless puzzled to understand why Jurand 
should have come without the girl. 

“But why did he leave her?” she asked. 

Zbyszko explained to her what he thought might be 
the cause. His thoughts seemed to her to be reasonable, 
and she was no longer afraid. 

“Now Jurand wiU be thankful to us for having saved 
his life,” said she, “and, for that matter, to you also, 
for you went to his aid. He would have had a stone over 
his breast had he opposed longer 1 There is God's 
warning to him in all this: he must not trifle with Holy 
Sacrament. As soon as he is able to understand I will 
speak to him immediately.” 

“He must jSrst come to his senses, for we do not yet 
know why he did not take Danusia with him. "What if 
she is m?” 

“Do not talk nonsense I I suffer enough alreadyi as 
she is not here. Were she ill, he would not have left 
her.” 

They then went to see Jurand. The room was very 
warm and well lighted; in the fireplace burned great 
logs of pine. Father Wyszoniek was watching the sufferer, 
who lay on the bed covered with bearskins. His face was 
pale, his eyes were closed, and his hair was wet with 
perspiration. His mouth was open, and he panted so 
heav^y that the skins with which he was covered were 
disturbed by his heavy breathing. 

“How is he?” asked the Princess. 

“I have poured a pitcher of warm wine down his 
throat,” answered Father Wyszoniek, “and now he is in 
a violent perspiration.” 

“Have you spoken to him?” 

“Yes, I have, but he did not answer, and I thint he 
will not speak before morning.” 

“We witt wait, then,” said the Princess. 

Father Wyszoniek tried to persuade her to go to bed, 
but she wo^d not listen. She was anxious to equal 
Queen Jadwiga in all Christian virtues, in taking care of 
the sick and in trying to redeem, by her own merits, her 
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father's soul. She would not, therefore, miss any oppor¬ 
tunity of appearing as a Christian in a country which had 
been for centuries more zealous than others } by so doing 
she would try to efface the remembrance that she had 
been bom a pagan. She was impatient, moreover, to 
learn from Jurand news of Danusia, as she was not quite 
easy about her; so, having seated herself near the bed, 
she began to recite the rosary, and then to doze. 

Zbyszko, not being well yet, and being very tired with 
his long ride, soon followed her example, and in an hour 
they were both sleeping so soundly that probably they 
would have slept until fiie morning if they had not been 
awakened by the chapel bell. 

But the ringing also wakened Jurand, who, opening 
his eyes, sat up on the bed and began to look about him. 

“Jesus Christ be praised 1 . . . How do you feel?” 

asked the Princess. 

He had not yet recovered his senses, for he looked at 
her as if he did not recognise her. Presently he shouted: 

“ Come here I Dig up the drift I ” 

“In heaven's name, you are now at Ciechanowl” said 
the lady again. 

Jurand frowned like a man collecting his thoughts with 
difficulty, and answered: 

“In Ciechanow? . . . Then the child is waiting, 
and ... the Prince and the Princess . . . 
Danusia 1 Danusia I" 

And closing his eyes, he suddenly fell back on the 
piUowa Zbyszko and the Princess thought he was dead, 
but immediately he began to breathe deeply like a man 
seized with a deep slumber. 

Father Wyszoniek put his finger to his lips, and made 
a sign not to wake him. 

“He may sleep the whole dayl ” he whispered. 

“Yes; but what did he say?” asked the Princess. 

“He said that the child was waiting in Ciechanow,” 
answered Zbyszko. 

“He has not yet come to his senses,” explained the 
priest. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


Father Wtszonibk feared that, even if Jurand did awake, 
it would be long before he recovered his senses. In the 
meantime he promised the Princess and Zbyszko that he 
would let them know as soon as the old knight had 
recovered, and when they withdrew he went to bed. 
Jurand, however, had not only awakened on the second 
feastrday before noon, but had completely recovered his 
senses. The Princess and Zbyszko were then present. 
Sitting up on his bed, Jurand looked at her, recognised 
her, and said: 

^‘Gracious ladyl . . - Good heaven I then I am 
in Ciechanowr^ 

*'And you* have overslept the festival I” answered the 
lady. 

“I was buried in the snow. Who rescued me?” 

This knight here, Zbyszko of Bogdaniec. You 
remember him in Elrakow?” 

Jurand looked with his one good eye on the youth and 
said: 

“I do remember. . . , And where is Danusia?” 

“Was she not with you?” asked the Princess, alarmed. 

“How could she be with me, if I was coming to her? ” 

Zbyszko and the Princess looked at each other, thinking 
that Jurand had stiH some fever. Then the lady said: 

“Come to your senses, for God's sakel Was not the 
girl with you? ” 

“The girl? With me?” asked Jurand, astonished. 

“Your men are all dead, but she was not among them. 
Why have you left her in Spychow?” 

And he repeated, with a tremor in his voice, “In 
Spychow, gracious lady 1 She was with you, and not with 
me I” 

“ But you sent for her to the hunting lodge—^your own 
people, with a letter 1” 
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the name of FatKer, Son, and Holy Ghost,said 
Jurand, "I did not send for her at alll ” 

The Princess ^ew suddenly pale. 

What does this mean?” she said. Are you sure that 
you have your senses?” 

^^For God’s mercy, -where is my child?” cried Jurand, 
rising. 

Hearing this. Father Wyszoniek suddenly left the room, 
and the Princess again spo-ke. 

Listen 1” she said. "An armed retinue came with a 
letter from you; it was there written that, during the fire 
you had been struck by a beam, that you were almost 
completely blind, and that you wished to see the girl 
again. So they took Danusia and went away. . , J* 

"WoeI Wool” exclaimed Jurand. "As God is in 
heaven, neither was there any fire in Spychow, nor did I 
send for her 1 ” 

In that moment Father Wyszoniek returned with a 
letter, which he handed to Jurand, asking: 

"Was not that written by your priest?” 

" I do not know.” 

"And the seal?” 

"The seal is mine. What does the letter contain?” 

Father Wyszoniek read the letter, while Jurand listened, 
holding his head with his hands. 

"The letter is forged 1” he exclaimed, when he had 
heard the contents. " The seal is counterfeit I Woe to my 
soul I They have seized my child, and they will kill WI ” 

"Who?” 

" The Knights of the Cross I ” 

"For God’s sahel” exclaimed the lady. "We must 
teU the Prince about it. He must send envoys to the 
Grand Master. Merciful Jesus, rescue her and help her 1 ” 

She rushed out of the room. Jurand leaped from his 
bed and began feverishly to clutch his enormous body. 
Zbyszko, who had sat like a stone, now began to gnash 
his teeth threateningly. 

" How do you know that the Krzyzaks have carried her 
away?” ask^ Father Wyszoniek. 

" I can swear it by our Lord’s Passion! ” 

"Wait! It may be they came to complain against you. 
They desired your punishment- ” 

"And*they have carried her away! ” exclaimed Zbyszko 
suddenly. 
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With these words he rushed from the room and went to 
the stables. He ordered the horses to be saddled and the 
waggons to be got ready, scarcely knowing what he was 
about—only that he must go to the rescue of Danusia, 
and that without delay; that he must go to Prussia, and 
take her from his foe's clutches or perish. 

He then returned to the room in order to tell Jurand 
that the arms and the horses would soon be ready. He was 
sure that Jurand would let him go with him. He had 
wrath, grief, and sorrow in his heart, but he did not 
despair, for he felt that in concert with the dreadful 
Knight of Spychow, he might accomplish anything—^that 
together they might attack the whole strength of the 
Knights of the Cross. 

Besides Jurand, Father Wyszoniek, and the lady, he 
found in the room the Prince, de Lorche, and the old 
Lord of Dlugolas. The Prince, haying been told of the 
adffair, had called Dlugolas into the council, because of 
his wisdom and great familiarity with the Knights of 
the Cross, with whom he had spent long years of captivity. 

must act with caution; we must not spoil anything 
by rage, or expose the girl to peril," spoke the Pan of 
Dlugolas. “ We must first complain to the Grand Master; 
if Yom Highness will give me a letter to him, I will 
carry it myself.” 

“ I will give you a letter,” said the Prince. We will 
not let the child be murdered, so help me God and Holy 
Cross I The Grand Master fears a war with Poland, and 
is anxious to have me and my brother Semko on his side. 

. . . I am sure that he has not given orders to carry 
her away, and that he will have her returned.” 

“But suppose it was by his order?” said Father 
Wyszoniek. 

“No,” answered the Prince; “for although he is a 
Krzyzak, he is more honest than the others. It is as I 
tell you, and he will rather please me than make me angry. 
Jagiello's might is no jest. . . . Hah I They were 
long a thorn in our side, but now they see that if we 
Mazovians help Jagiello they will be in danger.” 

“ It is true,” said the Lord of Dlugolas. “ The Knights 
of the Cross never do anything for nothing. If they have 
carried her away it is only because they want to disarm 
Jurand, or to take ransom by exchanging her.” Hero 
he turned to the Lord of Spychow. 
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“Whom have you now among your prisoners?” he 
asked. 

“Von Bergow,” answered Jurand. 

“ Is he of any importance? ” 

“He seems to be.” 

De Lorche, having heard the name of von Bergow, 
asked about him, and on receiving an answer, said; 

“He is a relative of Coimt Geldryj, a great benefactor 
of the Order; his family has rendered it great services.” 

“That is why von Danveld and von Loewe demanded 
^ his release so vehemently,” said the Prince. “No sooner 
had one of them opened Ids mouth than he said that von 
Bergow must be set free. As God is in heaven, it is 
certain that they have carried the girl away, in order to 
free von Bergow.” 

“ They will therefore return her,” said the priest. 

“But it would be well to know where she is,” said the 
Lord of Dlugolas. “For the Grand Master should ask: 

^ Whom shall I order to restore her? ’ what should we 
answer? ” 

“Where she is I” said Jurand gloomily. “She would 
not be near the frontier, for they would be afraid lest 
I dxould rescue her; they have carried her to some distant 
place.” 

“ We shall find her and rescue her I ” said Zbyszko. 

“ Dog-brothers 1 ” the Prince exclaimed angrily. “ They 
have carried her away from my house; therefore they 
have brought shame upon me, and I will never forgive 
them as long as I live. I have had enough of their 
treachery—enough of their invasions 1 Better have wolves 
for one's neighbours! But now the Grand Master must 
punish them, restore the girl, send envoys to me and 
present excuses, otherwise I will declare war.” 

Here he struck the table with his fist, and added: 

“ My brother of Plock will go with me, and Witold and 
King Jagiello's might! Enough of indulgence!” 

All became silent, waiting until he should become 
calm. As for the Princess Anna Danuta, she was glad 
that the Prince was taking Danusia's cause to heart, for 
she knew that, although patient, he was vengeful, and 
that if once he decided upon anything he would not give 
it up until he had accomplished it. 

“ There used to be discipline in the Order,” said Father 
Wyszoniek at length, “and none of the komthurs dared 
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act mtlxout the Grand Master^s permissioii. But now 
there is no discipline among them, neither truth, nor 
honesty, nor faith—^nothing but the avidity of wolves 
rather than of human beings. How can they obey the 
Grand Master if they do not obey God^s commandments? 
Everyone lives in his castle like an independent prinoe, 
and they help each other in their evil deeds. If we 
complain to the Grand Master, they will deny everything. 
The Grand Master will command them to return the girl, 
but they will not do so, or else they will answer: ‘ We have 
her not, and we have not carried her away.’ If he should 
ask them to swear, they will swear. What then shall we 
do?’^ 

‘^Jurand must go to Spychow,’’ said the Lord of 
Dlugolas, ^‘If they have carried her away they will let 
Jurand know it.” 

“ She was carried off by those who came to the hunting 
lodge,” said the priest. 

‘‘"V^o came to the hunting lodge?” asked Jurand. 

“They were von Danveld, old von Loewe, and the two 
brothers, Gottfried and Eotgier,” answered the priest. 
“ Th^ complained, and wanted the Prince to give an order 
for the release of von Bergow, but the Prinue, learning 
that the Germans had been the first to attack, reproved 
them, and sent them away without any satisfaction,” 

“Go to Spyohow,” said the Prince, “for they will 
notify you. They will send you the child in exchange 
for von Bergow, but I will not forego my revenge, never¬ 
theless, for they have brought shame upon me.” 

“ They will deny everything,” said Father Wyszoniek. 

“ They will not be able, for they must tell Jurand that 
they have her,” answered Mikolaj of Dlugolas. “I do 
not believe they have her on the frontier; they have 
carried her to some more distant castle; but if we have 
a proof of their guilt they cannot resist the command of 
the Grand Master.” 

Jurand then began to repeat in a strange and terrible 
voice: 

“ Danveld—Loewe—Gottfried—^Rotgier.” 

Mikolaj of Dlugolas advised that some keen men well 
acquaint^ with Prussia should be sent to Szczytno and 
Insbiuk, in order to learn whether Jurandowna was there, 
and, if not, then where she had been carried. The Prince 
went out to^ give orders, while the Princess turned to 
Jurand, wishing to comfort him with a kind word. 
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“ How do you feel?” shie asked. 

For a wMl© he did not answer, as if he had not heard 
the question. Then he said suddenly: 

“ As if my old wound had been opened.” 

“But you must trust Gk>d's mercy I Danusia will 
return, but you must give them back von Bergow.” 

“ I woTild not spare even my own blood.” 

The Princess was uncertain whether she ought not to 
tell him at once about the marriage, but, having thought 
for a time, she resolved not to add a new sorrow to 
Jurand’s great grief. “He wiU search for her with 
Zbyszko,” she thought. “Let Zbyszko tell him; now he 
might suffer too much. 

“ You must not blame us,” she said; “ men in your own 
livery came with a letter sealed with yo<ur coat of arms; 
they said that you were ill and fast losing your sight, and 
that you wished to see your child once more. How could 
we oppose and not fulfil the father’s wish?” 

Jurand bowed to her knees and said: 

“ Gracious lady, I do not blame anyone.” 

“ And you must know that God will restore her to you, 
for His eye watches over her. He wiU send her help as He 
did in the last hunting party, when the urus attacked us, 
and the Lord Jesus inspired Zbyszko to defend us. He 
nearly lost his life, and was ill a very long time; but 
he had rescued Danusia and myself, and for that the 
Prince gave him his spurs and belt. You see, God’s hand 
is over her. I am very sorry for the child, for I thought 
that she would have come with you, and that I should 
then have seen my dearest girl; but- ” 

Her voice trembled, and the tears flowed from her eyes. 
Jurand’s despair, stifled until now, burst out like a whirl¬ 
wind. He tore his long hair with Ms hands, and, 
striking his head against the wall, groaned with a hard 
voice and sobbed: 

“Jesus, Jesus, Jesus I” 

But Zbyszko approached, and, seizing him by the arm, 
shouted; 

** Let us be going 1 To Spychow! ” 



CHAPTER XXX. 


‘'Whose retinue is that?” asked Jurand suddenly. 

They were near Radzanow, and he had just roused 
kimseK from his brooding meditationsi. 

“ Mine 1 ” answered Zbyszko. 

“Are all my men de^?” 

“ I saw them in Niedzborz; they were all dead.” 

“My poor old companions!” 

Zbyszko made no reply, and they rode on silently. 
They wished to reach Spyohow as soon as possible, expect¬ 
ing to see there some envoys from the Knights of the 
Cross. Towards evening Jurand spoke again, and asked 
about those brothers of the Order who had come to the 
hunting lodge. Zbyszko told him all about their com¬ 
plaints, about their departure, about de Fourcy’s death, 
about the deed of his own shield-bearer, who had broken 
von Danveld's arm so terribly; and, during his narration, 
one other circumstance came to his mind—^the presence 
in the forest-house of the woman who had brought the 
healing balm from von Danveld. At the baiting place, 
therefore, he asked the Czech and Sanderus about her, 
but neither knew precisely what had become of her. It 
seemed to them that she had gone away either with the 
men who came to take Danusia, or else soon after them. 
Zbyszko now thought that she had been sent to warn the 
men if Jurand himself should come to the forest-house. 
In that case they would not have said that they were from 
Spychow, but would have had another letter ready to 
hand to-the Prince instead of the forged one from Jurand. 
all this had been arrang d with diabolical astuteness; 
and the young knight, who, until now, had known the 
Knights of the Cross only on the battlefield, saw for the 
first time that the mailed fist was not enough for them, 
but that they must be fought with cunning as well. 

He wished, however, to speak with Jurand first, and he 
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postponed tlie whole business, more partioularly as the 
niglit was advancing, and it seemed to him that Jurand, 
sitting on his lofty saddle, had fallen asleep with grief 
and weariness. But Jurand rode with bowed head 
because his heart was full of fearful apprehensions. At 
last he broke the silence. 

" I would rather have died near Niedzborz I ” he said. 
'^Was it you who dug me out?” 

Yes; I, with the others.” 

“ And during the hunting party was it you who rescued 
my child? ” 

“How could I have done otherwise? ” 

“And will you help me now?” 

At that moment there arose in Zbyszko’s breast such 
a love of Danusia and such a hatred of the Knights of the 
Cross, that he rose up ini his saddle and, speaking through 
his clenched teeth, cried: 

“Listen to me! Even if I had to bite through the 
Prussian castles with my teeth, I would do so to rescue 
herl ” 

There was a moment of silence. Jurand’s vengeful and 
violent nature had evidently awakened in all its strength 
under the influence of Zbyszko’s words, for he began to 
gnash his teeth, and to repeat the names: 

“ Danveld—^Loewe—^Rotgier—Gottfried I ” 

They did not close their eyes all night, and in the 
morning they hardly recognised each other, so much had 
their faces changed. Jurand was so struck with Zbyszko's 
grief and wrath that at last he said: 

“ I know that she covered you with her veil, and saved 
you from death. Do you love her, then? ” 

Zby^zko looked him straight in the face. 

“ She is my wife,” he answered boldly. 

Jurand reined in his horse, and gazed at Zbyszko in 
astonishment. 

“ What do you say? ” he asked. 

“I say that she is my wife, and that I am hei 
husband.” 

The Knight of Spychow covered his eyes with his gloved 
hand, as if he had been suddenly blinded by a thunder¬ 
bolt; he did not say anything, but, urging his horse, 
rode on at the head of the cavdcade. 

But Zbyszko could not bear riding behind him, and 
said to himself: would rather see him burst into a 
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passion than remain silent.” So, riding up to him and 
touching his stirrup, he began to explain: 

“ Listen how it was,” he said. You know what Danusia 
did for me at Krakow, but you do not know that at 
Bogdaniec they wanted me to marry Jagienka, the 
daughter of Zych of Zgorzelice. My, uncle, Macko, wished 
it; her father, Zych, wished it; and my kinsman, the 
abbot, a very rich man, wished it. The girl was very 
pretty, and had a big dowry. But it could not be. I 
pitied Jagienka, but still more did I pity Danusia, so I 
went to her in Mazovia, for, to tell the truth, I could not 
live without her. Remember that you, too, have been 
in love; remember, and you will not wonder.” 

Zbyszko paused, hoping that Jurand would speak, but, 
finding that he was still silent, the young knight 
continued: 

‘^In the forest-house God willed that I should rescue 
her and the Princess from a urus, and the lady at once 
said: ‘Now Jurand will no longer oppose, for how could 
he repay him for such a deedT But even then I did not 
intend to take her without your permission. Nor could I 
at that time, for I was dreadfully beaten by the beast. But 
afterwards, as you know, the men came to take Danusia, 
apparei^tly to conduct her to Spychow. I was still ill in 
bed, I thought I should never see her again. I thought 
you would marry her to some one else, for in Krakow 
you were against me. I thought I should have died I 
Ahl Mighty God I What a night it was! I imagined 
that if she went away, the sun would never rise again. 
You must try to understand a man’s love and grief.” 

His voice trembled, but, being a brave youth, he 
overcame his emotion. 

“The men came in the evening,” he said, “and they 
wished to take her away directly, but the Princess ordered 
them to wait until the next day. All at once the Lord Jesus 
inspired me with the thought of bowing before the Princess 
and asking her for Danusia. I thought that if I died it 
would be my only consolation. Recollect, your daughter 
had to go, while I was ill and almost dying. The Prince 
was absent, and the lady hesitated. But at length both, 
along with the priest, had pity on me, and Father 
Wyszoniek married us. God’s might, God’s right I ” 

But Jurand gloomily interrupted: 

“God’s punishment alsol” 
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should there be pumshment'? asked Zbyszko. 

Only remember that they had already sent for her 
before the marriage, and had it been done or not, they 
would have taken her away just the same,^' 

Jurand was again silent, and rode on with a face so 
impassive that Zbyszko was afraid, although at first he 
had felt better, as one always does after confessing a 
secret. He began to think over the business with 
increasing fear that the old knight would remain 
unrelenting, and that they would in future become foes. 

They now came to an inn, where Jurand had formerly 
stopped when travelling to the Prince’s Court. Zbyszko 
and Jurand soon found themselves in a private room. 
Suddenly Jurand stepped in front of the young knight 
and, looking at him searchingly, asked: 

Then it is for her sake that you have come ? ” 

'‘Do you think I shall deny it? ” he exclaimed, looking 
straight into Jurand’s eyes, and ready to burst with anger; 
but there was no rancour in the face of the old warrior, 
only an almost unfathomable sadness. 

“Did you rescue my child?” 

Zbyszko gazed at him in astonishment and fear lest 
Jurand had taken leave of his senses, for he repeated the 
same question he had asked before. 

“ Sit down,” said he, “ for it seems to me that you are 
not quite well yet.” 

But Jurand raised his hands, and, placing them on 
Zbyszko’s shoulders, suddenly drew him with all his 
strength to his breast. The youth, overcoming his 
astonishment, seized him by the waist, and thus they 
embraced each other for a long time, bound to one 
another by a common grief and sorrow. When they 
released each other, Zbyszko clasped the old knight’s 
knees, and then began to kiss his face and hands. 

“You will not oppose me now?” he asked. 

To this Jurand answered: 

“I was opposed, because I had offered her to God.” 

“You offered her to God, and God has given her to me I 
It is His will!” 

“His will!” repeated Jurand, “but now we need His 
mercy.” 

“Whom should God help if not the father who seeks 
his child, if not the husband who seeks his wife? He will 
not help the robbers.” 
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^ But they have carried her away all the same,” 
answered Jurand. 

“Will you restore them von Bergowl” 

“ I will give them anything they wish.” 

The thought of the Knights of the Cross aroused in him 
the old hatred, which consumed him like a flame, for 
presently he continued through his clenched teeth: 

“ And I wiU add that which they do not wish! ” 

“ I, too, have sworn vengeance 1 ” answered Zbyszko; 
“ and now we must be going to Spychow.” 

He ordered the servants to have the horses saddled 
forthwith, and th^ proceeded on their journey, although 
dusk was already falling. As the way was sO' long, and 
the cold was increasing in its intensity, Jurand and 
Zbyszko, who had not yet recovered their strength, rode 
Lq a sledge. Zbyszko spoke of his uncle, Macko, whom he 
was longing to see, and regretted that he was not with 
them, for his bravery and cunning would have been useful 
against such foes as theirs. 

“Are you cunning?” he asked Jurand, “for I am not 
so, by any means.” 

“I am not,” answered Jurand. “I shall fight them not 
with cunning, but with this hand and with this grief, 
which has remained in me.” 

“I understand,” said the young knight; “I know also 
that I love Danusia, and that they have carried her away. 
God prevent that-” 

He did not finish what he was about to say, for, as he 
spoke, he felt that he had not a human, but a wolfs heart. 

For a while they rode on in silence over the white road 
bathed in the moonlight, and as they rode Jurand began 
to talk as if to himself, 

“Had they a reason for vengeance against me it would 
be different I But, as there is a God, they have not I I 
have fought them on the battlefield, but here I was as 
good as a neighbour ought to be. Barton Nalencz 
captured forty knights on their way to the Knights of the 
Cross, and chained and shut them up in the dungeon at 
Kozmin. The Krzyzaks were obliged to give him a bag of 
money in exchange for them. As for me, I used to receive 
hospitably every knight on his way to the Krzyzaks. 
Sometimes the Krzyzaks used even to visit me. I was 
never hard on them, but to me they have done that which, 
even to-day, I would not do to my worst foe.” ' 
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And dreadful memories began to torment Mm more and 
more, Ms voice sank in Ms tMoat, and Ms words sounded 
almost like a moan. 

^‘Tbey took my dear wife, they seized her like a dog, 
and she died on a halter. Now they have taken my oMld. 
Jesus I Jesus 1 

Again there was silence. Zbyszko turned Ms face 
towards the moonlight in great astonishment, then, look¬ 
ing at Jurand, he said: 

Father 1 For heaveMs sake it were better for them 
to deserve human love than vengeance 1 Why do they 
wrong all nations and all men? ” 

Jurand, extending Ms arms pathetically, answered 
sadly: 

“I do not know!” 

For a time Zbyszko’s thoughts were of his own affairs, 
but soon they returned to Jurand. 

^‘They say that you have well avenged yourself,^’ said 
he. 

Because I have sworn,” said he. But I also promised 
God that, if He would permit me to accomplish my 
vengeance, I would give Him my only child. That is why I 
was against you. And now I do not know whether it was 
His will, or whether you have aroused His anger by your 
deed.” 

have told you already,” said Zbyszko, “that even 
if I had not married her, the dog-brothers would have 
taken her all the same. God has fulfilled your wish, and 
has given Danusia to me, for we could do nothing without 
His will.” 

“ Every sin is against His wiU.” 

“Tes, a sin, but not a sacrament, for a sacrament is 
of God.” 

“Then why is there no help?” 

“You must not say a word of that, for no one could 
help you better against those robbers than I. You shall 
see, I will repay them for Danusia, and if there is one of 
those left alive who seized your wife, deliver him to me, 
md you shall see.” 

But Jurand shook Ms head, and said gloomily: 

“No, there is no one alive.” 

For some time the only sound heard was the snorting 
of the horses and the muffled sound of their shoes as they 
struck tbe hard snow. 
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‘‘Once dtiring the night,” Jurand continued, heard 
a voice, as it were, coming from the wall, and it said 
to me: 'Enough of vengeance!' But I did not ob^, for 
it was not my dead wife^s voice.” 

"And what have your priests said of this? ” 

"The priest has blessed the castle, and has told me to 
abandon revenge, but it could not be. I grew too hard 
towards them, and afterwards they themselves sought 
vengeance. Last time they lay in ambush and challenged 
ma Meineger and von Bergow were the first to challenge 
me.” 

"Have you ever taken ransom?” 

"Never. Of those I have captured, von Bergow will 
be the first to come out alive.” 

The conversation now ceased, for from the highway 
they had turned into a narrow, winding road, which was 
made difficult by the snow-drifts. In wet weather during 
spring or summer the road was almost impracticable. 

‘^Ajre we near Spychow already?” asked Zbyszko. 

"Yes,” answered Jurand; "there is a forest here, and 
then marshes, in the middle of which the castle stands. 
Beyond the marshes there are meadows and fields, but 
the castle can only be reached by a dam. Several times 
the Germans have attempted to capture me, but they 
have not done so. The bones of many of them are 
mouldering in the woods.” 

"It is difficult even to find the way,” said Zbyszko. 
"If the Krzyzaks have sent some one with letters, how 
will he find you? ” 

"They have sent many times before; they have men 
who are familiar with the road.” 

"I wish we may find them in Spychow! ” said Zbyszko. 
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His wish, was accomplished soodier than the young knight 
had thought, for when they passed out into the open, 
maxshy plain, in the middle of which the castle of Spychow 
was situated, they saw before them two horsemen and a 
sledge, in which two dark figures were seated. The night 
was cleajr, so that on the white background everything 
could be very plainly seen. The hearts of Jurand and 
Zbyszko beat high, for who should be coming to Spychow 
during the night if not the envoys of the Knights of the 
Cross. Zbyszko ordered the driver to hasten, and they 
were soon near enough to be seen. The two horsemen, 
with their crossbows ready, then turned towards them, 
and called out: 

“Wer daT' 

** Germans Iwhispered Jurand to Zbyszko. Then, 
raising his voice, he said: 

'' It is my right to ask, and yours to answer. "Who are 

your' 

Travellers.” 

“What travellersr' 

“ Pilgrims.” 

“Where from?” 

“From Szczytno.” 

“ It is they! ” whispered Jurand again. 

By this time the two sledges were driving side by side, 
and in front of them six horsemen now appeared. They 
were the Spychow guard, which constantly watched the 
dam leading to the castle both day and night. Several 
enormous bloodhounds leaped beside the horses. 

The guard, recognising Jurand, gave a shout of welcome, 
but they were astonished that the lord had returned so 
soon. As for him, he turned toj the strangers. 

“WTxere are you going?” he asked. 

“To Spychow.” 
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‘For what?” 

“ That we can only tell the lord alone.” 

Jurand almost had it on his lips to say, “ I am the Lord 
of Spychow 1 ” but he refrained, for he knew that he could 
not talk with them in the presence of his meca. Having 
asked them whether they had any letters, and learning 
that their orders were to carry their message verbally, he 
requested them to drive on as quickly as possible. 
Zbyszko also was so impatient to hear tidings of Danusia 
that he was unable to pay attention to anything else. He 
was stUl more impatient when other guards stopped them 
twice, and again at being obliged to wait while they 
lowered the drawbridge over the moat, behind which stood 
an enormous palisade. Besides the driver and the horse¬ 
men, intended for its defence, the embassy from Szczytno 
was composed of two other persons, one of whom was the 
woman who had brought the healing balm to the hunting 
lodge; the other was a young pilgrim. Zbyszko did not 
recognise the woman, as he h^ not seen her at the forest- 
house, but the pilgrim seemed to him to be a 
shield-bearer in disguise. Jurand at once led the way 
to a comer room, and stood facing them. He looked 
gigantic and almost dreadful in the glare of the flames 
thrown upon him by the logs burning in the fireplace. 

" Where is my child ? ” he asked. 

All trembled before him. The pilgrim, although the 
expression of his face was arrogant, shook like a leaf, 
and the woman’s knees quaked. She looked at Zbyszko, 
then at the bald head of Father Kaleb; she then turned 
to Jurand as if to ask what those two men were doing 
there. 

“Sir,” she at length answered, “we do not understand 
your question. We are sent to you on an important 
errand. But he who sent us commanded that we should 
speak to you without witnesses.” 

“I have no secrets from theml” said Jurand. 

“But we have, noble lord!” answered the woman; 
“ and if you allow them to remain, we shall have to request 
you to let us depart to-morrow.” 

There was anger on the face of Jurand, who was not 
accustomed to be contradicted. For a while his fallow 
moustache bristled threateningly, but the thought of 
Danusia subdued his anger. Zbyszko, who was eager to 
hear the news as soon as possible, felt sure that Jurand 
would repeat the conversation to him. 
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“Tou had better remain alone!” he said. And, going 
out with Father Kaleb, he entered the principal room. 

“ Sir,” said the Czech, approaching him, “ it is the same 
woman 1 ” 

*^What woman?” 

“The woman who brought the balm. I recognised her 
directly, and Sanderus recognised her also. She came to 
spy us, and I am sure she knows where the lady is.” 

“ We shall know it also 1 ” said Zbyszko. 

Meanwhile, in the comer room, as soon as the door had 
closed upon Zbyszko and Father Kaleb, the sister of the 
Order hastily approached Jurand and whispered: 

“Your daughter was carried away by the robbers.” 

“With crosses on their mantles?” 

“No, sir! But God favoured the pious brothers, and 
they rescued her, and she is now with them.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Under the protection of pious Brother Schomberg,” 
answered she, crossing her hands on her breast and 
bending humbly. 

Hearing the dreaded name of the executioner of 
Witold's children, Jurand turned pale as linen. For a 
time he sat on a bench with clos^ eyes, rubbing away 
with his hand the cold perspiration which covered his 
forehead. Seeing this, the pilgrim, although a short time 
before he had been trembling with fear, now placed his 
hands on his hips, sat down on a bench and stretched out 
his feet, looking haughtily and contemptuously at Jurand. 
There was a long silence. 

“Brother Markward helps Brother Schomberg to take 
care of her,” continued the woman; “ she is in good hands, 
and there will be no harm done to her.” 

“What must I do to get her back?” 

“ You must humble yourself before the Order,” said the 
pilgrim sternly. 

At these words, Jurand rose, strode up to him, and, 
bending over him, said, in a low, terrible voice: 

“Be silent!” 

• The pilgrim was again frightened. He knew that he 
could say something which would restrain Jurand, but he 
was afraid that, before he could say a word, something 
dreadful might happen to him. So he was silent, looking 
with Lis round, stony eyes on the threatening face of the 
Lord of Spychow. He sat motionless; only his beard 
trembled. 
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"Have you a letter?” asked Jurand, turning to the 
sister of the Order. 

"No, sir, we have no letter. Our message must be 
spoken! ” 

"Speak, thenl” 

As if wishing to make Jurand remember her words well, 
she said: 

"Brother Schomberg and Brother Markward attend the 
lady, therefore, my lord, you will restrain your anger. 
But no harm shall happen to her, for although you have 
wronged the Order for many years, the brothers wish to 
repay you with good for evil, if you will consent to satisfy 
their righteous demands.” 

"What do they wish?” 

" They wish you to set free Herr von Bergow,” 

Jurand breathed deeply. 

"I will restore them von Bergow,” he answered. 

" And the other prisoners in Spyohow.” 

"There are the two shield-bearers of Meineger and von 
Bergow, besides other servants.” 

"You must set them free, and reoompecnse them for 
their imprisonment.” 

"I will not haggle over my child.” 

"The pious brothers expected it of you,” said the 
woman. "But that is not all I have to teU you. Your 
daughter was carried away by certain men, most assuredly 
robbers, in order to receive from you a rich ransom. God 
granted to the brothers the privilege of rescuing her, 
and at present they do not ask anything more from you 
than that you release their guests and their companions. 
But the brothers know, and you yourself know, what a 
hatred exists in this country against them, and how 
unjustly their most pious deeds are judged. For this 
reason the brothers are assured that, if the people should 
hear that your daughter is with them, they will suspect 
that she has been carried off by them,, and thus they would 
be slandered and accused for their lack of virtue. Yes, 
the false and wicked people of this country have often 
treated them thus, and the good reputation of the Order 
has suffered much. The brothers must see to it; and, 
therefore, they^ add one more condition, namely, that 
you tell the Prince of this province, and all redoubtable 
knights—and it is the truth—that your daughter was 
carried off, not by the brothers of the Gross, but by 
robbers, and that they ransomed her from them.” 
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is true/' said Juraud, ‘'that robbers captured my 
child, and that I am obliged to ransom her from the 
robbers." 

“You must not tell even one man differently, for if 
anyone—even a single soul—should learn that you came 
to terms with the brothers, if but one complaint should 
be made to the Grand Master or to the chapters, dreadful 
difficrilties would arise." 

There was a look of uneasiness in Jurand's face. At 
first it seemed to him natural that the komthurs should 
require secrecy, being afraid of the responsibility and 
shame; but now a suspicion arose in his mind that there 
might be some other reason, but as he could not perceive 
it he was overcome with dread, such as overwhelms even 
the most courageous when some great peril threatens, not 
themselves, but their dearest ones. He therefore 
determined to learn more from the servant of the Order. 

“ The komthurs require secrecy," said he, “ but how can 
there be secrecy if I release von Bergow and the others in 
exchange for my child?" 

“You must say that you have taken ransom for them 
in order to pay the others." 

“ They would not believe it," answered Jurand 
gloomily, “for I have never taken any ransom." 

“Because there has never been any question of your 
child," answered the servant in a hissing voice. 

Again there was silence, and the pilgrim, who had 
once more recovered his courage, said: 

“ Such is the will of Brothers Schomberg and Mark- 
ward." 

And the servant continued: 

“You must say that this pilgrim brought you the 
ransom; we will take the noble Lord von Bergow and the 
other prisoners with us." 

“What do you mean?" said Jurand, frowning; “do you 
think that I shall give you the prisoners before you return 
me my child?" 

“You shall do more. You must yourself go to meet 
your daughter in Szczytno, whither the brothers will 
bring her." 

“I? To Szczytno?" 

“ Yes; for if she should again be captured by the 
robbers, you and your people would suspect the Order; 
therefore they prefer to give her up only to yourself." 
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'' And who will guarantee that I shall return, if I should 
go to these wolves myself?” 

“The brothers’ virtue, righteousness, and piety.” 

Jurand began to pace the room. He already perceived 
the treachery, and he was afraid of it; but at the same 
time he felt that the Knights of the Cross could dictate 
their conditious to him now that he was helpless. An idea 
had apparently come to his mind, for he suddenly stopped 
before the pilgrim, looked sharply at him, and, turning 
to the woma^5^, said: 

“Very well, I will go to Szozytno', but you and this man 
shall remain here until I return; then I will set free von 
Bergow and the others.” 

“If, sir, you do not trust the friars,” said the pilgrim, 
“how can you expect that they will trust and believe 
you when you say that you will set free von Bergow? ” 

Jurand’s face grew pale with anger, and it seemed for a 
moment that he would seize the pilgrim and throw bim 
to the ground; but, stifling his anger, he drew a deep 
breath, and said slowly and distinctly: 

“ "Whoever you are, do not strain my patience too much, 
or it will break 1 ” 

“Tell him what they have ordered you to say,” said 
the pilgrim, turning to the sister. 

“ Sir,” said she, “ we would not dare to mistrust your 
oath made on knightly honour and a sword, but it would 
not be right for you to take an oath in the presence of 
common people; moreover, they have not sent us for 
your oath.” 

“What, then, have they sent you for? ” 

“ The brothers told us to say that, without telling any 
one, you were to come to Szczytno with Herr von Bergow 
and the other prisoners.” 

At this, Jurand shrugged his shoulders and clutched 
his fingers like a bird of prey; at length he approached 
the woman, bent over her as if to whisper in her ear, and 
said: 

“Did they not tell you that I could torture you upon 
the wheel at Spychow?” 

“Tour daughter is under the protection of Brothers 
Schomberg and Markward,” answered the sister signi¬ 
ficantly. 

“Robbers I Poisoners I Executioners I ” burst out 

Jurand. 
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And they wonld avenge* us, for we were told to say 
that, if you did not oare to fulfil all our commands, it 
were better the girl died, as Witold’s chidren died. You 
may choose now.” 

‘‘And you must understand that you are in the 
komthurs’ power,” said the pilgrim; “they do not wish 
to wrong you, and the commandant of Szcz^no promises, 
through us, that you shall return free from the castle, 
but they require that you submit yourseli to the Knights 
of the Cross, and beseech the conquerors for mercy. 
They are willing to pardon you, but before that they wish 
to bend your proud neck. You accuse them of being 
traitors and perjurers, therefore they require you to trust 
their word. They will set your daughter and yourself at 
liberty, but you must implore them to do it. You have 
trampled upon them, and you must swear that you will 
never again raise your hand against the white mantle.” 

“ Such is the komthurs’ wiU,” added the woman; “ and 
with them are Markward and Schomberg.” 

There was a moment of deep silence. It seemed as if 
somewhere among the beams of the ceiling a remote echo 
repeated the dread words: “Markward—Schomberg!” 

The pilgrim and the woman looked steadily at 
each other for some time; then at Jurand, who 
sat motionless, his face deep in the shadow 
cast upon it by a bunch of skins which hung 
near the window. There was but one thought in 
his mind: that if he should not do what the Knights of 
the Cross asked, they would destroy his child, while if 
he should do what they required, it might not profit 
either Danusia or himself. He could see no way to help 
it. Over him he felt a merciless fate crushing him. 

He refiected that, if he wenb to Szczytno, they would 
chain him, and put him in prison, and would not set 
Danusia free, even for the sake of not betraying that 
they had carried her ofi. Meanwhile, death was hanging 
over his only child—death over her dear head I At length 
his thoughts became confused, and his grief became so 
great that it turned to torpor. He sat motionless, his 
body looking as if it had been turned to stona The 
envoys now became tired of waiting. 

“Daybreak is not far ofi,” said the woman, rising; 
“ allow us, therefore, to go out, sir, for we need rest.” 

“And some food after so long a journey,” added the 
pilgrim. 
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Both then bowed to Jurahd, and went out. 

As for him, he sat immovable, as if he were asleep or 
dead. Presently the door opened, and Zbyszko, followed 
by Father Kaleb, entered the room. 

“ What do they ask? ” said the young knight, approach¬ 
ing Jurand. 

Jurand shuddered, but did not reply. He began to 
blink with his eyes like a man just awakening from 
slumber. 

Axe you ill?” said Father Kaleb. 

**No,” answered Jurand. 

^*And Dahusia?” asked Zbyszko; where is she, and 
what did they teU you? For what have they come?” 

‘‘With ransom,” answered Jurand slowly. 

“With ransom for von Bergow?” 

“Yes, for von Bergow?” 

“What do you mean? What ails you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

But in Ms voice there was something so strange that 
Zbyszko and the priest were frightened, the more so as 
Jurand spoke only of i-ansom, and not of the exchange 
for Danusia. 

“ For heaven’s sake I ” exclaimed Zbyszko; “ where is 
Danusia?” 

“ She is not with the Knights of the Cross—^no! ” 
answered Jurand in a drowsy voice. 

As he spoke he fell like a dead man on the bench, and 
from the bench to the floor. 
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Next day tlie envoys saw Jurand about noon and shortly 
afterwards they went away, taking with them von Bergow, 
the two shield-bearers, and sever^ other prisoners. Then 
Jurand called Father Xaleb, to whom he dictated a letter 
to the Prince, telling him that Danusia had not been 
carried away by the knights of the Order, but that he 
knew where she was and hoped to rescue her in a few 
days. He repeated the same account to Zbyszko, who, 
since the previous night, had become almost craved with 
astonishment and fear. The old warrior, however, refused 
to answer his questions, but told him to wait patiently, 
and in the meanwhile not to attempt anything to rescue 
Danusia, as it was not necessary. Towards evening he 
closeted himself with Father Kaleb, whom he told to 
write his will; then he confessed, and, having taken the 
Communion, he called Zbyszko and old, ever-silent 
Tolima, who had been his companion in all his expeditions 
and fights. 

There I said he, turning to the old soldier and raising 
his voice as if he were speaking to a man who could not 
hear well, ‘Hhere is the husband of my daughter; he 
married her at the Prince’s Court, and has obtained my 
consent. He shall be your master here after my death, 
and the lord over the castle, lands, forests, meadows, and 
all the household in Spychow.” 

Hearing this, Tolima was very much surprised, and 
turned his angular head towards Zbyszko and then towards 
Jurand, but he said nothing, for he was silent almost 
always. He only bowed and slightly clasped Zbyszko’s 
knees. 

"This, my will,” continued Jurand, "is written down 
by Father Kaleb, and beneath the writing there is my seal 
on the wax. As for you, you will obey this knight in^ 
everything as myself.” 
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Tolima Bodded, and then bowed and went out. 

“But why,” asked Zbyszko, “do you give Spychow to 
me?” 

“I have given you more than Spychow. I have given 
you my child.” 

“And one cannot tell the hour of one’s death,” said 
Father Kaleb. 

“One cannot tell,” said Jurand sadly. “Not long ago 
I was buried in the snow, and though God has rescued 
me, I have not the same strength.” 

“For heaven’s sake!” exclaimed Zbyszko, “you have 
changed entirely since yesterday, and are now talking 
about death instead of Danusia. Do not, for God’s sake 1 ” 

“ It seems to me that some sickness has taken hold of 
me. I care only for my child. And even you, although I 
know you love her-” 

He paused, and drew a small sword, called a “miseri- 
cordia,” and turned its hilt towards Zbyszko. 

“Swear to me, on this cross,” he said, “that you will 
never wrong her, but will love her constantly.” 

The tears appeared in Zbyszko’s eyes. He threw himself 
on his knees, and, placing one finger on the cross, he 
exclaimed: 

“I swear by the Holy Mother that I wiU never wrong 
her, and will love her constantly 1 ” 

“ Amen 1 ” said Father Kaleb. 

Jurand put the “ misericordia ” in its scabbard, and 
stretched out his arms, saying: 

“ You, too, are my child! ” 

Then they separated, for it was already night, and they 
had not rested properly for several days. But Zbyszko 
rose very early, being really afraid that Jurand was ill, 
and anxious to learn how he had spent the night. 

He met Tolima at the door of Jurand’s room, from 
which he had just come out. 

“How is the lord? Well? ” he asked. 

Tolima bowed and, putting his hand to his ear, said: 

“ Tour Grace, what do you require ? ” 

“I ask you how the lord is,” repeated Zbyszko more 
loudly. 

“ The lord is gone 1 ” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“I do not know. He had his armour on.” 
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The dawn tiad begnn to light the trees, bushes, and stones 
scattered here and there about the fields, when the hired 
guide, walking beside Jurand^s horse, stopped and said: 

Let me rest, lord knight, for I am out of breath. It 
is not much farther.” 

‘'You must conduct me to the highway, then you can 
return,” said Jurand. 

" The highway lies to the right beyond the woods, and 
you will see the castle from the hill.” 

With these words, the peasant began to stroke his 
hands, for they were cold with the moming^s dampness; 
then, being fatigued, he sat down on a stone. 

"Can you teU me if the komthur is in the castle?” 
asked Jurand. 

" Yes, for he is ill.” 

"What ails him?” 

" They say that the Polish knights have beaten him,” 
answered the old peasant. In his voice there was a trace 
of satisfaction. He was a subject of the Knights of the 
Cross, but his Mazovian heart was pleased at the success 
of the Polish knights. " Ah 1 ” he added, after a pause ; 
"our lords are mighty, but they cannot stand against 
the Poles.” 

He looked sharply at the knight as if to assure himself 
that he would not be punished for the words which had 
escaped him. " You, my lord,” said he, " you speak our 
tongue, you are not a German?” 

" No,” answered Jurand; " but conduct me farther.” 

The peasant rose and began to walk beside the horse. 
As he walked, he thrust his hands in his pocket from time 
to time, and, pulling out a handful of rye, put it in his 
mouth. 

Presently, they entered the woods, which looked grey 
in the morning light, and exhaled damp vapours. It waa 
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now day, otlierwise it would have been difficult for Jurand 
to follow the narrow path which wound up the hill. But 
the woods soon ended, and in a few moments they were 
at the top of the hill, across which ran the highway. 

“Here is the road,” said the peasant; “you can now 
go on alone, sir,” 

“Good!” said Jurand. “You may return home.” 
Putting his hand in a leather bag attached to his saddle, 
he took from it a silver coin and handed it to the guide. 
The peasant, more accustomed to receive blows than 
presents from the knights of the Order, could hardly 
believe his eyes, and, taking the coin, he seized Jurand's 
foot. 

“Jesus, Mary!” he exclaimed. “May God reward Your 
Highness,” 

“Remain with God!” 

“May God conduct you! Szczytno lies before you.” 

He then disappeared. Jurand remained alone on the 
hill, and looked in the direction pointed out to him by 
the peasant. Behind the grey curtain of the mist lay 
hidden the ill-omened castle, towards which he seemed 
forced by violence and misfortune. It was not far now, 
and then—^what must happen would happen, A new 
thought was aroused in Jurand’s heart. His fear and 
uneasiness for Danusia made him ready to ransom her 
from the hands of her foes, even at the cost of his own 
blood. But now he experienced a bitter feeling of 
humiliation, which he had never known before. He, 
Jurand, before whom all the komthurs on the frontier had 
trembled, was now obliged to obey them. He, who had 
trampled upon and vanquished so many of them, felt 
that he himself was now conquered and trampled upon. 
It seemed to him that the order of the world had been 
upset. His journey was taken in order that he might 
humble himself before the Knights of the Cross; yet, if 
it had not been for Danusia, he might, instead, have been 
fighting against the whole Order. He knew that shame 
was about to befall him, and the thought caused him 
exquisite torment. But he was a man with a heart as 
well as a body of iron. He could not only break others, 
but himself as well. 

“I will go no further,” said he to himself, “until I 
overcome my anger, by which I shall only lose instead of 
^rescue my child.” 
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He wrestled with himself until he knew that he had 
vanquished his wrath, and that his will had been 
thoroughly curbed. 

The fog grew less dense, and although it did not 
disperse entirely, the knight soon discerned a dark object 
enveloped by it. Jurand guessed that this was the castle 
of Szczytno. On seeing it he stopped and began to pray 
fervently, like a man to whom nothing is left in the world 
but Gk>d's mercy. 

When at length he moved on, he felt that some conso¬ 
lation had come to his heart. He was now ready to bear 
anything. Gradually even hope began to rise in his 
heart. He believed that the Knights of the Cross had 
captured Danusia only in order to secure him; but now 
that they had him, of what service could she be to them? 
They would chain him—^there was no doubt about that; 
and, not wishing to keep him near Mazovia, they would 
send him to some remote castle, where he would perhaps 
die in a dungeon; but they would surely release Danusia. 
Even should it be discovered that they had captured him 
by some cunning trick, the Grand Master would not blame 
them for this, for Jurand had been a scourge to the 
Knights of the Cross, and had shed more of thedr blood 
than any other knight in the world. The Grand Master, 
however, could not but punish them for the imprisonment 
of an innocent girl, the ward of a Prince whose alliance 
he wished to obtain in the event of a war with the Polish 
King. 

While he was thus thinking, Jurand^s eyes fiUed with 
tears, and in his heart there arose an ardent longing. 
He longed to see his child once more, he longed to die 
in Spychow beside her and Zbyszko, and not in the dark 
dungeon of the Knights of the Gross. But God’s will be 
done!” he said sorrowfully. He could now see Szczytno. 
The wails appeared more and more distinctly. His hour 
of humiliation was near. 

The highway not only became wider but more animated. 
Waggons, loaded with straw and wood, were going towards 
the city. Cattle were being driven in. Men were carrying 
frozen fish from the lakes. A peasant was being led by 
a chain held by four archers, apparently to the courts 
of justice. He had chains, too, on his hands and feet, 
and could hardly walk through the snow. Seeing Jurand, 
the archers looked at him curiously, wondering at the 
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enormous size of the cavalier and his horse. On per-v 
ceiving the golden spurs and the knightly belt, they * 
lowered their crossbows to the ground, as a sign of 
greeting and homage. At the inn there was still more 
movement, and still more people, but all gave way at 
once to the knight, who passed along the principal street 
and turned towards the castle, which, enveloped in the 
fog, seemed to slumber still. 

But around it everything was not asleep. At least the 
crows and ravens were not, for great numbers of these 
birds were flying about the gate, beating their wings 
and cawing. Jurand, as he approached, soon understood 
the cause of their activity. Near the gate he beheld a 
great gibbet, on which hung four Mazovian peasants. 
As he drew near the birds flew noisily away, but soon 
returned and settled on the gibbet. Jurand passed by, 
made the sign of the cross, and, approaching the moat, 
stopped near to the drawbridge and blew his horn. 

He sounded a second and a third blast, and waited. 
There was no one on the walls, and behind the gate he 
heard not the slightest sound. Presently, however, a 
heavy wicket, placed in the wall near the gate, was raised, 
and in the opening the face of a German knecht appeared. 

*‘Wer da?” asked a rough voice. 

“Jurand of Spychow!” answered the knight. 

At these words the wicket was shut, and a deep silence 
ensued. 

The time passed. No sound was heard from behind the 
gate; only the cawing of the crows came from the direction 
of the gibbet. 

Jurand stood motionless for a considerable time; then 
he again sounded his horn. 

A deep silence was his only answer. 

He now understood that they kept him standing before 
the gate out of haughtiness, which, in the Knights of the 
Cross, was without bounds in the presence of the 
vanquished. Th^ meant to humiliate him, as if he were 
a beggar. He now concluded that he would be obliged to 
wait until ev^aing, or even longer. His blood b^an to 
boil, and he was seized with a desire to dismount, to lift 
one of the stones and hurl it at the gate. But, remember- 
,ing the purpose for which he was here, he came to his 
senses again, and he refrained. 

Meanwhile, in a crevice of the walls, something dark 
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appeared. Jiirand distinguislied men wearing fur caps, 
dark cowls, and even iron helms, from beneath which 
they looked o-n the knight with curio-us eyes. Their 
number increased every moment, for the terrible Jurand, 
waiting alone before the gate of the Krzyzaks, was no 
common spectacle. The heads rose higher and higher, 
and at length all the battlements were covered with 
knechts. Jurand thought that the knights, too, must be 
looking on him through the grating of the windows in the 
tower near the gate; but although he looked in that 
direction, he failed to see anything. Meanwhile those 
who had gathered on the walls began to speak. First one 
and then another pronounced his name, and at intervals 
laughter could be heard; hoarse voices shouted at him as 
at a wolf, louder and louder and still more boldly, and as 
no one reproved them, they began to* throw snow at him. 

The old knight moved involuntarily, and all at once the 
snowballs stopped, the voices became silent, and even some 
of the heads disappeared from the walls. For to them 
Jurand^s name was terrible. Soon, however, even the 
most cowardly became reassured; they realised that they 
were separated from the dreadful Mazovian by a wall and 
a moat, and so the common soldiery began not only to 
throw snowballs, but ice, and even stones, which rebounded 
noisily from the knight’s armour. 

must humble myself for my child,” Jurand repeated 
to himself. 

He still waited. Noon passed, and the walls became 
empty, for the knechts had gone to dinner. Those who 
remained as guards ate their meal on the walls, and when 
they had finished they amused themselves by throwing 
the bones at the head of the hungry knight. They then 
began to jest with each other, asking which of them should 
go out and give him a blow on the neck with his fist or 
the handle of a spear. The others, on returning from their 
dinner, shouted that, if he were tired of waiting, he might 
hang himsdf on the gibbet, as there was one ready to his 
hand with a rope dangling from it. Thus, with sneers, 
calling of names, peals of laughter, and oaths, the after¬ 
noon passed. The short winter day was now nearing its 
close, but the bridge was still hanging, and the gate 
remained closed. 

Towards evening the wind stopped blowing, the clouds 
disappeared from the dky, and twilight descended. The 
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snow became blue, then puir^®* The cold was not 
extreme, and the night promised to be clear. The men 
on the walls disappeared, with the exception of the 
guards; the crows and ravens forsook the gibbet and 
sought the woods. At length the sky grew dark, and 
everything became intensely still. 

They will not open the gate before nightfall,” thought 
Jurand. 

Suddenly, however, he heard the sound of footsteps 
behind him. 

He turned round. Six men were coming towards him. 
They were armed with spears and hatchets, and in their 
midst was a seventh man armed with a sword. 

But they had no idea of attacking him. On the 
contrary, the knechts immediately drove their spears and 
halberds into the snow, and, as the night was not yet very 
dark, Jurand observed that they trembled. The seventh 
man, who appeared to be the commander, immediately 
stretched forth his left arm and asked: 

‘‘Are you Jurand of Spychowl ” 

“I am.” 

“ The mighty and pious Komthur von Danveld has 
ordered me to tell you, sir, that the gate shall not be 
opened until you have dismounted.” 

For a time Jurand remained motionless; then he 
dismoxmted from his horse, which was at once taken by 
one of the soldiers. 

“You must also give up your arms,” continued the 
man with the sword. 

The Lord of Spyohow hesitated. What if they should 
attack him when he was disarmed and kill him like a 
stag? What if they seized him and flung hiTn into 
prison? Then he thought that, if such were their inten¬ 
tion, they would have sent more men to attack him, They 
would be unable to pierce his armour, and he could seize 
the arms of some and kill every one of them before help 
could arrive. 

“And even,” said he to himself, “if they mean to pour 
out my blood, I have come here for nothing else I ” 

He first threw down his axe, then Ms sword, then the 
misericordia. l^ey seized ever^Mng; then the man who 
had addressed him,, having retreated several steps, stopped 
and began to talk insolently and in a loud voice: 
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“ For all tlie 'wrongs you have doue to tha Order, you 
must, so the Komthur commands, put on this sackcloth, 
which I leave with you; you must hang the scabbard of 
your sword on this rope, and humbly wait until the 
Komthur’s favour shall order the gate to be opened to 
you.” 

Jurand remained alone amid the darkness and stillness 
of the night. On the snow lay the penitent’s sack and 
the rope. For a long time he stood, feeling as if some¬ 
thing within him were breaking. He felt that he would 
soon be no longer the knight, Jurand of Spyohow, but a 
miserable slave, without name or honoui*. 

It was long, therefore, before he could bring himself 
to approach the penitent’s sack. 

“How can I do othei’mse?” he exclaimed at length. 
“Thou, 0 Christ, knowest that they will slaughter my 
innocent child if I do not what they a^ of me! Thou 
knowest that I would not do this even to save my life! 
How bitter the disgrace! How bitter 1 But they 
disgraced Thee also before Thy death 1 Well, in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and- 

He stooped down and put on the sack, which was pro¬ 
vided 'with openings for the head and hands; he Hien 
hung Ms scabbard on the rope, and dragged Mmself to 
the gate. 

It was closed, but he was now indifferent whether they 
opened it soon or late. The castle was silent; only the 
guards called each other from time to time. In the tower 
near the gate there was a light in one of the windows; 
the others were dark. 

The hours passed one after another; in the sky the 
moon appeared and shone through the gloomy clouds. 
The silence was such that Jurand could hear the beating 
of his own heart. He was torpid and motionless, as if 
his soul had already fled. Only one thought remained in 
Mm —^that he had ceased to be the knight, Jurand of 
Spychow; but as yet he could not realise what he had 
become. At intervals it seemed to Mm that through the 
darkness of the night death was stealing silently towards 
Mm from the bodies of the hanged men wMoh he had 
seen in the morning. 

He shuddered and roused himself. 

“0 merciful Christ 1” he cried suddeooly; “what is 
tMsl” 
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From tlie window of tlie tower by the gate came the 
sound of a lute, at first hardly perceptible. On his way to 
Szc^ytno, Jurand had felt sure that Danusia was not 
there; but the sound of a lute by night at once stirred 
his heart within him. It seemed to him that he knew 
those notes, and that the player was none other than she 
—^his child, his darling. 

He knelt down and folded his hands as if in prayer; 
shivering, as if in a fever, he listened. 

All at once a half-childish voice began in sorrowful 
tones to sing: 

My heart is heavy for lack of thee, 

Of thee, my love ! 0 my love ! 

To thee Td fly over land and sea, 

Were I but a bird, my love ! 

Jurand tried to speak, to pronounce the beloved name, 
but he was almost choked with his emotion. A sudden 
outburst of grief, tears, and wretchedness took possession 
of him; he cast himself down on the snow, and began 
speaking to himself as if in grateful prayer. 

“0 Jesus 1 ” he cried. ‘‘It is my child! 0 Jesus!” 

His sobs shook his gigantic body. In the tower the sad 
v-oice still sang through the unbroken stiUness of the 
night: 

I’d sit and sing in a leafy tree, 

Near thee, my love ! 0 my love ! 

Fd sing and ask thee to look on me, 

On me, 0 my love 1 My love I 


In the morning a fat, hairy German knecht approached, 
and began kicking the knight lying near the gate. 

“ Get up, you dog! ” he shouted. “ The gate is open, 
and the Komthur commands you to appear before him.” 

Jurand roused himself as if from slumber. He did not 
seize the knecht by the throat or crush him in his iron 
hands. His face was pensive and almost humble. Rising 
up, he followed the soldier through the gate without 
uttering a word. 

Hardly had he passed through,’ when he heard behind 
him the clang of the chains; the drawbridge began to 
rise, and in the gateway the heavy iron portcullis dropped. 




PART Y. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

At first Juraaad did not know where to go after entering 
the castle-yard, for the knecht who had led him through 
the gate left him and repaired to the stables. As Jurand 
approached the greater gate, it opened suddenly, and a 
young man, dressed as a layman, but with the tonsure of 
a priest, came forth. 

“Are you Pan Jurand of SpyohowT' he asked. 

“ I am,'' said Jurand. 

“ The pious Komthur has ordered me to conduct you. 
Follow me." 

He led him through a large, vaulted entranoe^hall to 
a staircase. Here he paused and scrutinised Jurand. 

“Have you truly no weapons with you?" he asked. “I 
am order^ to search you." 

Jurand held up both arms, so that his guide might 
thoroughly examine his whole figure. 

“Yesterday I gave up all," he replied. 

“In that case," answered the guide in an undertone, 
“beware of breaking out into anger, for you are at our 
mercy." 

“But at God's mercy also!" answered Jurand. 

Presently they reached the chamber on the first 
floor, where Jurand was himself to stand before the 
Starosta of Szczytno. The youth opened the door and 
withdrew towards the staircase. The Knight of Spychow 
entered, and found himself in a large gloomy haU. When 
his eyes had grotm accustomed to the gloom, he perceived, 
in the background, a table, with many knights sitting 
round it, and, still farther off, a throng of armed grooms 
and soldiers, while among them the castle fool led about 
a tame bear by a chain. 
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Jurand had fought once with Danveld, and had after¬ 
wards seen him as an envoy at the Prince of Mazovia's 
Court ; but since those events many years had passed. In 
spite of the darkness, however, he recognised him by his 
corpulent figure, and by the fact that he sat in an arm¬ 
chair at the middle of the table, his arm bound ini splints. 
On his right sat old Siegfried von Lcewe of Insburk, an 
implacable enemy of the Polish nation, and particularly of 
Jurand of Spychow. On his left sat the younger brothers, 
Gottfried and Rotgier. Danveld had invited them specially 
to witness his triumph and to enjoy the fruits of the 
treachery which they had plotted together and helped to 
execute. They were now seated at their ease, in soft robes 
of dark cloth, and girded with light swords, exultant and 
self-confident, surveying Jurand with that haughtinessi and 
contempt which they ever exhibited towards the weak and 
the vanquished. 

There was a long silence, for all wished to enjoy to the 
full the sight of the man whom they had formerly 
dreaded, and who now stood before them with bowed head, 
clothed in the sackcloth of a penitent, and with a rope, to 
which hung his empty scabbard, about his neck. They 
wished also that his humiliation should be seen by as many 
people as possible, for the chamber was almost filled with 
armed men, the side doors being open to all who- oaxed 
to enter. As he looked at them, the knight recovered 
hope, for he reflected that, if Danveld did not mean to 
keep his promises, he would not have invited so many 
witnesses. 

Presently Danveld beckoned with his hand to silence 
the talk, and signed to one of the grooms, who at once 
approached Jurand, grasped the rope about his neck, and 
1^ him a few steps nearer to the table. 

"See,” said Danveld, looking triumphantly upon the 
spectators, " see how the might of the Order doth vanquish 
insolence and wickedness 1 ” 

" God grant it ever! ” answered the spectators. 

"You have bitten the Order like a mad dog,” said 
Danveld, addressing the prisoner; "therefore has God 
granted that you should now stand before us like a dog 
with a cord about your neck, seeking for mercy and pity.” 

"Do not liken me to a dog, Komthur,” answered 
Jurand, "for by so doing you detract from the merit of 
those with whom I fought, and who were slain by my 
hand.” 
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At these words a murmur, caused either hy the bolduess 
of the answer or by its reasonableness, arose among the 
armed Germans. 

“Lookl” exclaimed the Komthur, evidently dissatisfied 
with the turn taken by the discourse; “he stiU spits in 
our faces with arrogance and pride 1” 

But Jurand lifted up Ms arms as if invoking Heaven as 
his witness, and answered with bowed head: 

“ God has seen that I have left my pride behind outside 
your gates! God has seen it, and He shall judge whether, 
in humbling my knighthood, you have not disgraced your¬ 
selves. There is but one Mnghtly honour, and it ought 
to be respected by every knight 1 ” 

“Do not complain that your knighthood has been 
humbled,’^ said Danveld brutally, with a frown, “ for were 
I to make you a kennel-keeper, even a kennel-keeper of the 
Order is better than your knighthood 1 ” 

There was great laughter, and from behind the brothers 
of the Order a voice exclaimed: 

“ You will cut reeds on the lake in summer 1 ” 

“ And catch crabs with ca,rrion 1 clamoured another. 
“And begin by driving away the crows from the car¬ 
cases on the gallows!’^ added a third. “Here you will 
find no lack of work.” 

Presently, some left the table, and, approaching the 
prisoner, surveyed him curiously from head to foot, 
exclaiming: 

“So this is the Boar of Spyohow, whose tusks our 
Komthur has knocked outl Surely he has foam at his 
mouth! Ah, he would gladly bite some one, but cannot 1 ” 
Danveld and the other brothers of the Order had at 
first desired to impart to- the audience sometMng of the 
solemn appearance of a trial; but now, seeing that the 
proceedings had turned out otherwise, they rose from the 
benches and mingled with those who had surrounded 
Jurand. Old Siegfried von Loewe did not appear satisfied, 
but the Komthur himself said to him: 

“ Smooth your brows; there will be still more sport.” 
They then proceeded to examine Jurand. It was, 
indeed, a rare opportunity, for any knight or knecht who 
had hitherto beheld him so closely had usually closed his 
eyes for ever. Presently, some began to clamour for "ale 
to make the day still merrier, and soon the clinking of the 
great jugs was heard throughout the room. 
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“It is best so,” said the Komthur, growing cheerful; 
“let him not think that his disgrace is an affair of 
importance.” 

Again they approached him, and, striking him beneath 
the chin with their jugs, cried: “ Would you drink, snout 
of Mazovia?” and poured the ale over his hands and 
splashed it in his eyes. 

Jurand stood among them, stunned. At length he 
approached old Siegfried, and, evidently feeling that he 
would not be able to endure more, he cried out, so loudly 
that the clamour in the chamber was overcome: 

“By the Saviours Passion and your souPs salvation, I 
adjure you to give me back my child, as you have 
promised! ” 

He sought to grasp the old Komthur’s right hand, but 
he withdrew it hastily. 

“ Hands off, slave! ” he cried. “ What would you 
have?” 

“I have set von Bergow free,” Jurand answered, “and 
have come myself because you promised that you would 
deliver up the child who is detained here.” 

“ Who promised you this ? ” asked Danveld. 

“By my conscience and faith, you, Komthur!” 

“You will not find any witnesses; but witnesses 
assuredly are of little importance when men^s word and 
honour are in question.” 

“Upon your honour!” exclaimed Jurand. “Upon the 
Order’s honour!” 

“ If it be so,” replied Danveld, “ she will be restored to 
you.” 

“AU that has happened to him here,” he continued, 
addressing those present, “is a harmless spo-rt, quite out 
of proportion to his wickedness and his crimesi. Yet, as 
we have promised tO' restore him his daughter if he 
would appear and humble himself before us, know then 
that, as the word of a Knight of the Cross must be as 
immutable as God’s, we now bestow liberty upon the 
damsel whom we took from the robbers, and that, after 
he has performed an exemplary penance for sins committed 
against the Order, we will let him go his way also.” 

Many of those present were astonished at these words, 
for they knew Danveld’s former ill-will towards Jurand, 
and had not expected such upright action on his part. 
Old Siegfried von Loewe, Kotgier, and Brother Gottfried 
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therefore looked at him in amazement, raising and knitting 
their brows. But Danveld feigned not to see their inquir¬ 
ing looks. 

‘‘We will send your daughter back with an escort,^' said 
he, “and you w^ remain here until our convoy has 
returned in safety, and imtil you have paid the ransom." 

Jurand was somewhat astonished at these words, for 
he had already lost all hope of his sacrifice benefiting 
Danusia. It was, therefore, almost with gratitude that he 
now looked upon Danveld and replied: 

“May God bless you, Komthurl” 

“ In this,” said Danveld, “ see the virtue of the Knights 
of Christ! ” 

“ He is indeed the source of all compassion! ” answered 
Jurand. “But, as I have not seen my child for a long 
time, allow me to look upon the maiden and give her 
my blessing.” 

“Assuredly, and in the presence of all, so that there 
may be witnesses that we have kept our faith and acted 
with clemency.” 

Having spoken, he ordered the nearest knecht to bring 
Danusia in, while he himself approached von Loewe, 
Rotgier, and Gottfried, with whom he began a hurried and 
animated conversation. 

“Although you had formerly other designs,” said old 
Siegfried, “I do not oppose.” 

“ What I ” exclaimed Rotgier, who was celebrated for his 
ferocity, hotrheadedness, and courage, “would you let 
loose not only the maid, but this hell-hound also to bite 
again?” 

“ And he will bite worse than ever! ” said Gottfried. 

“No matter; he will pay the ransom I” answered 
Danveld carelessly. 

Meanwhile, the others surrounded Jurand, and, being 
conscious of the glory which would accrue to all belonging 
to the Order from Danveld^s honest act, they began 
boasting in his face. 

“What now, breakbones?” said the captain of the 
archers. “Would your heathenish brethren deal thus 
uprightly with one of our Christian knights? ” 

Jurand, however, heeded neither the insolence nor the 
contempt which their words contained. His heart was 
fuU, and his eyes were wet with tears. He thought of 
Danusia, whom he was to see in a few moments—^whom he 
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was to see owing to their olenienoy. He theretfore looked 
upon those about him almost with contrition. 

‘‘Assuredly, assuredly!he said. “I have been hard 
towards you at times, but treacherous—^never 1 ” 

Just then, at the other end of the chamber, a voice 
suddenly called out, “ The maid is coming! and there 
was instant silence throughout the whole room. The 
soldiers drew back on both sides. Although none of them 
had as yet seen Jurand’s daughter, and most of them did 
not even know of her presence in the castle, because of 
the secrecy with which Danveld invested aU his actions, 
yet there were some who knew, and these now whispered 
to each other concerning her marvellous beauty. All 
eyes were fixed with extraordinary curiosity upon the door 
through which she was to enter. The knecht appeared 
first, followed by the servant of the Order who had ridden 
to the hunting lodge. Then came the fi^re of a girl 
dressed in white, her hair hanging loose behind, and bound 
over the forehead with a ribbon. 

Presently the whole room resounded with a mighty peal 
of laughter. Jurand, who had instantly sprung forward 
to meet his daughter, suddenly started back and stood, 
pale as linen, rooted to the ground in amazement. For 
instead of Danusia, he saw Sie sharp-pointed head, the 
blue lips, and the vacant eyes of an idiot girl. 

“ This is not my daughter 1 ” he exclaimed in a voice full 
of apprehension. 

“Not your daughter 1” echoed Danveld. “By St. 
Liborius of Paderborn I In that case, either it is not your 
daughter whom we rescued from the robbers, or she has 
been transformed by a sorcerer, for there is no other girl 
in Szc 2 ytno.” 

Old Siegfried, Rotgier, and Gottfried exchanged 
glances, full of admiration for Danveld’s cunnii^, but 
none of them had time to speak, for Jurand cried out 
with a terrible voice: ‘ 

“ She is—she is in Szczytno! I heard her sing I It was 
Danusia's voice 1 ” 

Hereupon Danveld turned towards the assembly and 
said calmly but emphatically: 

“I call upon all here present, and especially Sieigfried 
von Loewe, and you, pious brothers, Rotgier and Gottfried, 
to witness that, according to my word and promise, I 
have restored this maid, whom the robbers stated to be a 
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daughter of Juraad of Spyohow. If she is not so, it is not 
our fault, but rather the will of God, who has chosen such 
means to give Jurand over into our hands.” 

Siegfried and the two younger brothers nodded their 
heads to signify that they heard, and wo-uld bear witness 
in case of need. They again exchanged a hasty look, for 
this was mo-re than they could have expected. Who but 
Danveld could have succeeded in seizing Jurand, and, while 
withholding his daughter, seemed to keep the promise to 
surrender her? 

But Jurand threw himself on his knees and adjured 
Danveld, by all the relics of Marienburg, and by the dust 
and the heads of his parents, to give him back his own 
child, and not to act as a trickster and traitor, who breaks 
his oaths and promises. His voice was animated with 
such sincerity and despair that many present began to 
suspect the perpetration of some fraud, although to others 
it seemed that the girl’s form might really have been 
changed by some sorcerer. 

“God sees your treachery 1” exclaimed Jurand. “By 
the Saviour’s wounds, by the hour of your own death, 
give me back my child! ” 

And, rising from his bended knees, he bowed low 
before Danveld, but his eyes glared as if with madness, 
and his voice trembled alternately with pain, apprehension, 
despair, and menace. Danveld, hearing charges of 
duplicity and treachery levelled at him in the presence of 
all, began to snort with his nostrils, and at last anger 
burst out over his face like a dame. In order to 
thoroughly break the wretched man, he moved towards 
him, and, leaning forward, muttered through his clenched 
teeth: 

“ If I give her back to you, it will be along with my 
bastard! ” 

In an instant Jurand roared like a bull. With his two 
hands he grasped Danveld and lifted him from the ground. 
The chamber resounded with a piercing cry of “ Spare I ” 
and immediately the Komthur’s body was dashed against 
the stone door with such terrible force that the brains 
from the shattered skull bespattered Siegfried and Rotgier, 
who stood nearest. 

Jurand sprang towards the wall where the weapons 
stood, and, seizing a great two-handed sword, fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the Germans, now petrified with terror. 
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Although aoouatomed to the carnage of battles, their 
hearts quailed, and they shrank back and ran away like 
a herd of she^ hying before a wolf. The chamber rang 
with their cries of terror, with the stamping of human 
feet, the Jingle of upset vessels, the howls of the grooms, 
the roaring of the bear, which had broken away from the 
fool and had climbed to a lofty window, and with desperate 
calls for armour, shields, swords, and crossbows. At 
length there was the flash of arms, and several scores of 
sharp blades were directed against Jurand; but, reckless 
of everything, and half mad with wrath, he rushed against 
them. A struggle of unexampled ferocity now ensued, 
resembling a butchery rather than an armed combat. 

The young and vehement Brother Gottfried attacked 
Jurand first, but with one stroke of his sword the knight 
hewed ofl his head and one of his arms. The next to fall 
by Jurand's hand were the captain of the archers, von 
Hecht, the steward of the castle, and the Englishman 
Hughes, who, although he did not clearly understand the 
matter, pitied Jurand, and drew his sword only after 
Danveld was slain. The others, seeing the formidable 
strength ^d the ferocity of the man, crowded together 
against him in order to make a stand. But this only 
brought them greater disaster; for Jurand, with infuriated 
eyes and hair erect upon his head, his whole body 
bespattered with blood, out and severed and broke the 
throng with his terrible sword play, laying them low like 
a storm overturning bushes and trees. All were again 
seized with terror, for it seemed that the dreaded 
Mazovian alone would put to the sword and slay every one 
of them. 

Disperse yourselves 1 ” shouted old Siegfried von 
Loewe. Surround him 1 Strike him from behind I ” 

They therefore scattered themselves like a flight of 
starlings on which a hawk has swooped down. But they 
were unable to surround him, for, instead of seeking some 
point favourable for defence, he began to chase them round 
the walls, and eve:^one whom he overtook fell dead as if 
struck by lightning. Humiliation, despair, and dis¬ 
appointed hope were transformed in his heart into a thirst 
for blood, which seemed to multiply his natural strength 
tenfold. The sword, for which the strongest among the 
Knights of the Cross required both hands, he wielded like 
a feather with but one. He sought neither life, nor 
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safety, nor yictory, but only revenge. So, like a con¬ 
suming fire, or a river whiok, having burst the dam, 
blindly destroys everything that lies in its path, he blindly 
annihilated human lives. 

They could not strike him from behind, for, at the 
outset they could not overtake him, and afterwards the 
conunon soldiery were afraid to approach him even from 
behind, for they well knew that, if he were but to turn 
round, no human power could save them, from death. 
Many of the others were completely terror-stricken, for 
they imagined that such devastation could be wrought by 
no ordinary mortal, but that they had to do with a man 
aided by superhuman powers. 

Old Siegfried von Loewe and Brother Rotgier climbed to 
the gallery which ran along above the large windows of 
the hall, and began to call upon the others to follow their 
example and save themselves. This they were in such 
haste to do that they jostled one another roughly on the 
narrow staircase in order to reach the gallery as quickly as 
possible, and thence hurl missies at the knight, against 
whom all open fight seemed to be in vain. At length the 
last man banged the door leading to the staircase, and 

Jurand was left alone below. A clamour of joy and 

triumph arose from the galleay, and immediately a shower 
of heavy oak stools and benches and iron torch-holders 
began to descend upon the knight. One of these missies 
struck him on the forehead and bespattered his face with 
blood. At this moment the great entrance-door opened, 
and a number of soldiers, summoned through the upper 
windows, rushed in a body into the chamber, armed with 
spearsi, halberds, axes, crossbows, stakes, poles, ropes, 

and other arms, such as they had been able to seize 

hastily. 

With his leffc hand Jurand, stiU mad with rage, wiped 
the blood off his face lest it should dim his sight, gathered 
his strength together, afresh, and fell upon the whole 
throng. And again the chamber resound^ with groans, 
the clash of steel, the gnashing of teeth, and the shrieks 
of dying men. 



CHAPTER XXXY. 


That evening, behind the table in the same chamber, sat 
Siegfried von Loewe, who had temporarily assumed com¬ 
mand of Szczyino* in the place of Danveld. Beside him sat 
Brother Rotgier, the Knight von Bergow, formerly 
Jurand's prisoner, and two noble youths, novices who were 
soon to wear the white mantle. The winter wind howled 
behind the windows, causing the glass to tremble in its 
leaden fastenings, and the flames of the torches burning 
in their iron collars to flare, while at intervals it sent 
great clouds of smoke into the chamber from the chimney. 
There was a long silence, during which Siegfried, whose 
soul was flUed with gloomy thoughts, lean^ his elbows 
on the table, his grey head leaning forward and supported 
by his hands, and his face in the shadow. 

*'What are we to discusa?” asked Brother Rolgier at 
length. 

Siegfried raised his head, glanced at the speaker, and 
said, as if rousing himseH from meditation: 

There is stiU the smell of blood here.” 

''No, Komthur,” answered Rotgier; "I had the floor 
washed and the room fumigated with brimstone.” 

Siegfried cast a curious glance at those present. 

" God have mercy on the souls of Brother Danveld and 
Brother Gottfried 1 ” said he. 

They understood that the mention of brimstone had 
reminded him of heU, and that this was why he implored 
Gud’s mercy on their behalf. A cold shudder ran through 
them, and they hastily replied: 

" iimen! Amen 1 Amen 1 ” 

And again the howling of the wind and the trembling 
of the window panes were heard. 

"Where are the bodies of the Komthur and Brother 
Gottfried?” asked the old man. 

"In the chapel. The priests are singing litanies over 
.them.” 
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^^Have they yet beeai coffined?” 

“ Yes; but the Komtbur’s bead has been covered over, 
for bis skull and face were botb shattered in pieces.” 

" Where are the other bodies, and the wounded ? ” 

The bodies have been laid on the snow, that they may 
grow stiS before the coffins are ready; the wounded are 
abready in the hospital, and their wounds have been 
dressed.” 

Siegfried again rested his head in his hands. 

“"V^ich of you saw Jurand?” he asked. 

“I saw him,” answered von Bergow. 

^^Is he alive?” 

'' He is. He lies in the same net in which we entangled 
him. When he came to himself the soldieirs wished to 
dispatch him, but the chaplain would not permit it.” 

We must not kill him! ” exclaimed Sie^ried. “ He is 
a great man among his countrymen; a terrible outcry 
would arise. Nor can we conceal what has happened, for 
there were too many witnesses.” 

“What is to be done, and what are we to say?” asked 
Rotgier. 

Siegfried pondered for a time, and then said: 

“You, noble Count von Bergow, will go to the Grand 
Master at Maiienburg. You have groaned in bondage 
under Jurand, and you are a guest of the Order. As a 
guest, who is under no necessity to speak in favour of its 
members, you will be the more readily believed. Tell, 
then, what you have seen—^how Danveld, after having 
rescued a girl from the robbers on the frontier, had reason 
to believe that she was Jurand’s child, and therefore 
informed Jurand, who accordingly came to Szczytno, and 
—^what happened further you yourself know ” 

“Pardon me, pious Komthur,” said von Bergow. “I 
have endured severe bondage in Spyohow, and, as your 
guest, I would gladly bear witness always in your favour; 
but, for the peace of my conscience, tell me whether 
Jurand^s daughter was not really in Szczytno, and whether 
it was not Danveld^s treachery that was the cause of her 
terrible father's fit of madness.” 

Siegfried von Loewe hesitated before answering. His 
nature was imbued with a deep hatred towards the Polish 
nation* He was cruel—^in this surpassing even Danveld; 
he was rapacious when the matter concerned the Order: 
but he was not mendacious. It was, indeed, the chief 
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bitterness and affliction of his life that, owing to licen¬ 
tiousness, profligacy, and insubordination, the affairs of 
the Order had lately taken such a course that lying had 
become essential to its very existence. ^ Von Bergow's 
question, therefore, troubled his soul, and it was only after 
a long interval of silence that he answered: 

“Danveld now stands before God, and God will judge 
him 1 But you. Count, if you are asked concerning your 
own thoughts, then say what you will. And if you are 
asked concerning what you saw with yo-ur own eyes, then 
say that, before we entangled the madman in the net, you 
saw nine bodies—^besides the wounded—flying on this 
floor, and among them the bodies of Danveld, Brother 
Gottfried, von Hecht, Hughes, and two other noble youths. 
God grant them eternal rest! Amen 1 ” 

“i^en! Amen!” repeated the no-vices. 

^^And say also,” added Siegfried, ‘'that, although 
Danveld desired to- subdue this enemy of the Order, yet 
none of us unsheathed a swo-rd until Jurand had first 
attacked us.” 

“I will teH only what my eyes beheld,” replied von 
Bergow. 

“Then come before midnight into the chapel, whither 
we also will come to- pray for the souls of the departed,^' 
said Siegfried. And he stretched out his hand to him as 
a sign at once of thanks and of leave-talting, for in his 
further deliberations he desired to be left alone with 
Brother Rotgior, whom he loved and trusted much. After 
von Bergow’s departure, therefore, he also dismissed the 
two novices, under the pretext that he wished them to 
oversee the making of the coffins for the co-mmon soldiers 
who had been killed by Jurand. 

“Listen to what I have to say to you,” he said to 
Rotgier hastily, as soon as the door had dosed behind 
them. “There is only one way by which no living soul 
may ever leam that Jurand’s daughter was with ua.” 

“Abo-ut that there will be no difficulty,” answered 
Rotgier, “ for no one besides Danveld, GoEtfried, ourselves, 
and the servant of the Order who attends her, haa known 
that she is here. The men who brought her from tho 
forest lodge were made drunk, and, by Danveld^s order, 
hanged. Among the soldiers there were some who 
suspected something, but they have been led astray by the 
appearance of the idiot, so that they do not themselves 

T 
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know wlietlier we were the victims of a mistake or whether 
Jurand's daughter was actually transformed by some 
sorcerer.” 

"That is well,” said Siegfried. 

"Teb I have thought, nohle Komthur,” Rotgier con¬ 
tinued, "seeing that Danveld is dead, that we might, 
perhaps, cast the whole blame upon him- 

" And confess to the whole world that, in time of peacfe, 
and during negotiations with the Prince of Mazovia, we 
abducted j&om his Court a ward of the Princess, the most 
beloved of her ladies I No, by Heaven! That is 
impossible. We were seen along with Danveld at the 
Court, and his relative, the Grand Master, knows that we 
were always his coadjutors in all matters. If we accuse 
Danveld, therefore, he will avenge his memo'ry.” 

"We must consider the affair carefully,” said Rotgier. 

"Yes, we must find some good exp^ient, otherwise 
woe to us! Were we to restore Jurand's daughter, then 
she herself would declare that we did not rescue her from 
the robbers, but that she was seized by men who led her 
straight to Szczytno.” 

"It would be so.” 

" So help me, God! I am concerned, not with our own 
personal responsibility alone. The Prince will complain 
to the Polish King, and their envoys will not fail to 
clamour at every Court against our outrages, our treachery, 
and our crimes. God alone knows the hurt to the Order 
that may ensue. The Master himself, if he knew the 
truth, would order that the maid be concealed.” 

" But if she were lost, would not they accuse us just the 
same?” asked Rotgier. 

"No. Brother Danveld was a wily man. Do you not 
remember that he stipulated that Jurand must not only 
appear in Szczytno, but must previously write to the 
Prince saying that he was going to ransom his daughter 
from the robbers, and that he knew she was not with 

TIS? ” 

" True; but, in that case, how shall we justify what has 
happened here? ” 

"We shall say that, knowing Jurand was seeking his 
daughter, and having rescued from the robbers a maid 
who would not tell her name, we informed him, thinking 
that she might he his child; then that he came to us, hut, 
on beholding the girl, lost his reason and, possess^ by 
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the evil spirit, shed more innocent blood than many a 
battle costs.” 

There was an interval of silence, then Rotter asked: 

''What, then, shall we do with Jurand's daughter?” 

"That we must consider.” 

“Grive her to me.” 

"No,” said Siegfried. "Listen, my yo-ung brother 1 
When a matter concerns the Order, never scheme either 
with man or woman, and never scheme for your own profit. 
Danveld was smitten by the Lord’s hand because he not 
only wished to avenge the Order’s injuries, but also to 
satisfy his own lusts.” 

"You do me injustice,” exclaimed Rotgier. 

" Do not scheme for your own profit,” repeated Siegfried, 
"for your body and soul will become effeminate, and the 
knee of that sturdy race will one day press upon your 
breast so that you will never rise again.” 

For the third time he leaned his head gloomily on his 
hand, but he was evidently communing only with his own 
conscience and thinking only of himseK, for after a while 
he said: 

"Upon me also there lies a burden of much human 
blood, of many sorrows, of many tears. I also, when the 
matter concerned the Order, and I saw that force alone 
would not suffice, did not hesitate to seek out other ways. 
But when I appear before God I will say: 'That I did 
for the Order’s sake.’ As for myself—see what I have 
chosen 1 ” 

And as he spoke he drew slightly aside the dark robe of 
the Order at his breast and disclosed a hair shirt. He 
grasped his temples with his hands, and, raising his head, 
exclaimed: 

"Have done with profiigacy and voluptuousness 1 
Harden your bodies and your hearts, for I see in the air 
the white feathers and the claws of eagles, and they 
are red with the blood of Knights of the Cross I ” 

Both were silent for a time. 

"What will you do with Jurand’s daughter?” Rotgier 
again asked. "Will you have her taken from here to 
'Insburk?” 

"I will have her taken to Insburk and dealt with as 
the welfare of the Order demands.” 

" And I? What shall I do? ” 

"Have you courage within your heart?” 
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“Wliat have I done to make you doubt it?” 

“ I do not doubt it, for I know you, aad because of your 
courage love you as my son. Go, then, to the Court of the 
Prince of Mazovia and teU him of all that haB happened 
here, as we have arranged between ourselves.” 

“Am I, then, to run the risk of certain destruction?” 

“If your destruction tend to the glory of the Cross 
and of the Order, then you ought to* do so. But no I No 
destruction awaits you. They will not injure a guest, 
unless, indeed, some one desires to- challenge you, as that 
young knight did. But whether it be he or another, that 
is not very terrible.” 

“ God grant it be so 1 Still they may seize me and oast 
me into a dungeon.” 

“They will not. Remember Jurand’s letter to the 
Prince; and remember, besides, that you go to complain 
of Jurand. You will faithfully relate all he has done in 
Szczytno, and they must believe you. They will desist 
from complaining. They will, of course, make search for 
Jurand’s daughter; but, as he himself has written that she 
is not with us, suspicion cannot fall upon us. We must 
brazen it out, and shut up their jaws, for they must think 
that, if we were guilty, none of us wo-uld dare to- approach 
the Prince.” 

“It is true! As soon as Danveld is buried, I will set 
out.” 

“ God bless you, my son I When we have done all that 
is needful, they will not merely refrain from detaining 
you, but they will be obliged to disavow Jurand, lest we 
should say, * See how they deal with us 1 ’ ” 

“ But we must complain at all other Courts besides.” 

“ The Grand Master will see to the welfare of the Order, 
the more so as he is a relative of Danveld.” 

“Well, but if this devil of Spychow remains alive and 
regains his freedom-” 

Siegfried’s face darkened, and he answered slowly and 
with emphasis: 

“Even if he sho-uld regain his freedom, he will never 
utter a word of complaint against the Order.” 

A.nd he proceeded to instruct Rotgier still further as to 
what he should say and demand at the Court of Mazovia. 



CHAPTER XXXYL 


Thb news of the occurrence in Szczytno reached Warsa'w 
before the arrival of Brother Rotgier, and caused much 
astonishment and excitement. But neithur the Prince 
himself nor any of his Court could understand what had 
really happened. Some time before, as Mikolaj of 
Dlugolas was about to carry a letter to Marienburg, 
wherein the Prince complained bitterly of the seizure of 
Danusia by certain dissolute Komthurs on the frontier, 
and almost menacingly demanded her immediate release, 
a letter had arrived! from the Lord of Spychow himself 
stating that his daughter had been seized by common 
border robbers, and that she would be speedily ransomed. 

When the news arrived, it was exaggerated tenfold as 
it passed from mouth to mouth. People told each otlier 
that soldiers would have to be sent to the frontier in con¬ 
sequence of these events, and that a great war would 
inevitably ensue. The Prince, however, knew of what 
consequence it would b»3 for the Grand Master, in the 
event of a war with the King of Poland, that the forces of 
both the Mazovian principalities should remain neutral, 
and he did not credit these rumours. 

But although the Prince did not fear a war, he was 
anxious to know the truth about the rumours that came 
from the borderland. Although he disliked the Knights 
of the Cross, he was, nevertheiess, glad when one evening 
the captain of the archers informed him that a knight 
of the Order had arrived and was asking an audience. 

The Prince received him haughtily, although he recog¬ 
nised him as one of the brothers who had boon present in 
the forest lodge. He feigned not to remember bim, but 
asked wbo he was, whence he came, and what was the 
cause of his visit to Warsaw. 

am Brother Rotgier,^' answered the Knight; ^^and a 
short time ago I had the honour of bowing before your 
Highness.” 
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"WTiy, thm, being a brother, do not you wear the 
symbo'ls of the Order? ” 

The Knight proceeded to explain that he did not wear 
the white mantle because, if he did, he would inevitably 
be seized or 'killed by the Jklazovian knights. In all 
kingdoms and principalities throughout the world, he 
declared, the sign of the cross upon a mantle protected 
its wearer and won sympathy and hospitality from the 
people, but in the Mazovian principality alone the cross 
exposed the man who wore it to certain destruction. 

Here the'Prince interrupted him angrily. 

“Not the cross!” he exclaimed, “for we too kiss the 
cross, but your own wickedness 1 And if you meet with a 
better reception elsewhere it is merely because they know 
you less.” 

Seeing that the Knight was much perplexed by these 
words, he asked: 

“You were in Szczytno; you know, then, what has 
happened there?” 

“ I was in Szczytno, and I know what has happened,” 
answered Rotgier. “ But I do not come here as the envoy 
of anyone, but only because the wise and pious Komthur 
of Insburk said to me, ' Our Master loves the pious 
Prince, and has faith in Ms justice. Therefore, while I 
hasten to Marienburg, do you go to Mazovia, and tell of 
our injuries, our disgrace, and our distress. Assuredly, 
that just lord will not countenance the atrocious peace- 
breaker and assaulter who has shed so much Christian 
blood, as if he were a servant not of Christ but of the 
devil.' ” 

Hereupon he began to recount all that had occurred at 
Szcfizytno: how Jurand, summoned by the Knights them¬ 
selves that he might see whether the girl rescu^ by them 
from the robbers was Ms daughter, instead of repaying 
them with gratitude, had turned mad; how he had dain 
Danveld, Brother Gottfried, Hughes the Englishman, von 
Heoht, and two noble youths, not to count the common 
soldiers; how they, mindful of God's commandments, and 
not wiflldng to kill Mm, had been compelled at last to 
entangle the terrible man in a net, whereupon Jurand had 
turned his weapon against Mmself and wounded himself 
severely; and finally, how there were those—not in the 
castle alone, but in the town also—^who, during the storm 
in the night after the combat, had heard fearful laughter 
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and voices clamominig in the air, saying, ^'Jurand is 
ours! IiLSulter of the Cross 1 Shedder of innooent blood 1 
Jurand is ours I” 

This whole tale, and ©specially the closing words of the 
Knight, made a deep impressiotn upon all present. In 
truth, they were seiz^ with fear lest Jurand naiight really 
have invoked the help of the powers of evil, and a gloomy 
silence ensued. The Princess, however, addressed an 
unexpected question to Rotgier. 

'' Tou say, Sir Knight,” she said, that, after rescuing 
the idiot girl from the robbers, you believed her tO' be 
Jurand^s daughter, and that you therefore summoned him 
to Szczytno?” 

“Yes, gracious lady,” answered Rotgier. 

“How could you believe this, seeing that you had 
seen Jurand's daughter herself by my side at the forest 
lodge?” 

Brother Rotgier grew confused, for he was not prepared 
for such a question. The Prince rose and fixed a stem 
look upon the Knight, while Mikolaj of Dlugolas, Mrokota 
of Mocarzew, Jasko of Jagielnica, and other Mazovian 
knights instantly sprang towards him, and demanded, in 
tones of menace: 

“How then could you believe it? Speak up, German 1 
How was it possible?” 

Rotgier, however, had now recovered himself. 

“We monks,” said he, “do not cast our eyes upon 
women. In the forest lodge there were many ladies by 
your Highness's side, but which of them was Jurand'n 
daughter non© of us kaew.” 

“Danveld did know,” said Mikolaj of Dlugolas. 

“ Yes, Weed,” said another; “ he even spoke with her 
during the hunt.” 

“Danveld now stands before God,” answered Rotgier; 
“but I will only say this of him, that, on the morning 
after his death, full-blown roses were found upon his coffin, 
and this being winter time, no human hand could have 
placed them there.” 

Silence again ensued. 

“How did you learn of the seizure of Jurand^s 
daughter?” asked the Prince. 

“ The audacity and wickedness of the deed brought the 
report of it to our ears, even as to yours hero. We 
ordered a thanksgiving mass because it was merely a lady 
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of tlie Court, and not one of the children bom of your 
Highnesses who had been seized.” 

“Yet to me it seems strange that you should think the 
idiot girl Jurand’s daughter.” 

“Danveld spoke thus: ‘The deyil often betrays his 
servants, so perhaps he has transformed Jurand's 
daughter.^ ” 

“ But the robbers, being common people, could not have 
forged Kaleb's writing and Jurand's seal. Who, then, 
could have done it ? ” 

“The evil spirit!” 

And no one was able to find any answer. 

“These questions,” said Rotgier, after a pause, looking 
fixedly into the Prince’s eyes, “are like sword-blades in 
my bosom, for they breathe distrust and suspicion. But, 
having faith in God’s justice and the power of truth, I 
ask your Highness whether Jurand himself suspected us 
of this deed. If so, why, before being summoned by us 
to Szczytno, did he search throughout the whole border¬ 
land after the robbers in order to ransom his daughter 
from them?” 

“Indeed, that is true!” said the Prince. “He did 
suspect you at first, but afterwards—afterwards he 
thought differently.” 

“ Thus does truth’s brightness overcome the darkness I ” 
exclaimed Rotgier. 

He looked triumphantly round the chamber, with the 
thought that, as the heads of the Knights of the Cross 
were more clever and cunning than those of the Poles, 
their nation must always be booty and food for the Order, 
as flies are booty and food for the spider. Abandoning 
his former tone of defereooce, he approached the Prince, 
and addressed him in a loud and importunate voice. 

“Make amends, lord,” he cried, “for our losses, our 
injuries, our tears, and our blood! That heU-hound is 
your subject; therefore, for God’s sake, from whom the 
power of kings and princes flows, and for the sake of 
justice and the cross, we ask compensation for O'ur injuries 
and our blood!” 

The Prince looked at Rotgier in amazement. 

“By Heaven!” he said, “what would you have? If 
Jurand has shed your blood in madness, am I answerable 
for his madness?” 

“He was your subject, lord,” answered the Knight. 
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“ His lands, his villages, and his castle, where he held in 
bondage the servants of the Order, lie in your principality. 
These, at least, therefore, may surely now become the 
property of the Order. That will be no compensation, 
forsooth, for the noble blood shed by him, nor will it 
bring the dead to life; but it may partly appease the 
anger of God, and wipe out the shame which will other¬ 
wise fall upon this principality,” 

On hearing these words, the Prince was still more 
astonished, and it was only after a long silence that he 
answered: 

“ By God's wounds! If this your Order resides here, to 
whose favour do you owe it if not to that of my ancestors'? 
Have not you enough lands and towns and provinces which 
formerly belonged to us and our nation*? Jurand's 
daughter is yet alive, for no one has info^rmed you of her 
death, and yet you are already desirous of seizing the 
orphan's dowry and compensating your injuries with the 
orphan's bread!” 

At this moment the voice of old Mikolaj of Dlugolas 
was unexpectedly heard. 

“People accuse you of cupidity,” he said, “and God 
knows whether they do so unjustly. But in this matter 
you assuredly care more for the profit than for the 
Order's honour.” 

“That is true!” exclaimed all the Mazovian knights 
together. 

Rotgier advanced a few steps, raised his head, and, 
measuring them with a haughty look, answered: 

“I do not come here as an envoy, but as a witness of 
the matter, and as a knight ready tO' defend the Order's 
honour with his own blood until the last breath! Who¬ 
soever, then, will dare, contrary to Jurand's own words, 
to suspect the Order of complicity in the seizure of Ms 
daughter, let him pick up this knightly gage and entrust 
himself to God's judgment.” 

As he spoke, he threw his gauntlet on the floor before 
them. But all stood by in gloomy silence, for, although 
many would gladly have notched their swords upon the 
Knight's neck, they were, nevertheless, afraid of the judg- 
mont of God. The Knight, therefore, grew stiU more 
insolent, and, setting his arms akimbo*, demanded: 

“Is there any one here who will pick up the gauntlet?” 

Suddenly a knight, whose entrance no one had observed, 
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and wKo had stood for some time by the door listening to 
the conversatioii, advanced to the middle of the chamber, 
picked up the gauntlet, and said: 

«I will!” 

And as he spoke, he threw his own gauntlet straight in 
Rottgier's face. 

“In the presence of God, of the Prince, and of all 
honourable knights of this land,” he said, in a voice which 
sounded like thunder in the silence which followed, “I 
tell you, Knight of the Cross, that you bark like a dog 
against justice and truth \ and I challenge you to the fight, 
on foot or on horseback, with lances or axes, short swords 
or long, not to captivity, but to the death 1 ” 

In the chamber one might have heard the beat of a fly’s 
wing. The Knight of the Cross was no less astonished than 
the rest of those present. Confusion, pallor, and angry 
passion flitted across his face as the lightning flashes 
across the midnight sky. He seized the gauntlet which 
had glided from his face and caught on one of the pricks 
of his shoulder-belt. 

“Who are you, who challenge God’s justice 1” he 
demanded. 

The challenger undid the buckle beneath his chin, 
removed his helmet, and disclosed a fair young head. 

“I am Zbyszko of Bogdaniec,” he answered; “the 
husband of Jurand’s daughter.” 

All were surprised, Rotgier with the rest, for none, 
with the exception of the Prince, the Princessi, Father 
Wyszoniek, and de Lorche, knew of the wedding of 
Danusia, and the Knights of the Cross had felt assured 
that Jurand’s daughter possessed no natural protector 
except her father. At the same moment, de Lorche 
advanced and said: 

“I attest the truth of his words upon my honour as a 
knight. Whosoever dares to doubt it—^there, he has my 
garmtlet 1 ” 

On hearing this, the Knight of the Cross bowed his 
head, and, turning to Zbyszko, said: 

“H you are willing, then let it be on foot, with axes, 
in a closed arena.” 

“God grant that victory be with the right!” exclaimed 
the Mazovian knights. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


The whole Court was uneasy regarding Zbyszko, for, in 
view of Jurand's letter, no one doubted that the Knight 
of the Cross had right on his side. 

Some regretted that they had not themselves picked 
up the gauntlet, declaring that, but for Jurand's letter, they 
would imquestionably have done so. 

There we^e those, however, who had hopes of Zbyszko. 

“ He is, indeed, a sturdy fellow also,” said they. We 
have heard how he has already broken German heads 
upon the levelled ground. His groom, too, can fight.” 

These fellows,” said others, will assuredly not hobble 
over the field, and provided only truth and God be on 
their side, those bastard Teutons wiU not escape with 
whole bones.” 

Rotgier, however, succeeded in throwing sand in all 
eyes, so that many were tormented with uncertainty as 
to which was the side of right, and the Princo himself 
was much troubled concerning this. On the evening 
before the battle, therefore, he summoned Zbyszko before 
himself and the Princess. 

*^Are you assured,” he asked, ^^that God will be with 
you? From whom do you know that they have seized 
Danusia? Did Jurand tell you anything? For look— 
here is Jurand’s letter; the seal is his, and the writing is 
the writing of Kaleb the priest. In this letter Jurand 
says he knows the deed was not done by the Knights of 
the Cross. What did he tell you?” 

He said it was not done by the Knights.” 

How then do you dare hazard your life by submitting 
yourself to God^s judgment?” 

Zbyszko was silent, but for a time his lips trembled 
and tears gathered in his eyes. 

'' I know nothing, your Highness,” he answered. '' We 
left here together, and on the way I confessed to Jurand 
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about the wedding. He began to lament, thinking it 
might be an offence to God, but when I told him that it 
seemed to be God’s will he grew calmer. During the 
whole Journey he repeated that no- one except the Knights 
of the Cross had seized Danusia. But what happened 
afterwards I myself do not know. The same woman who 
brought medicine for me to the forest-house came to 
Spychow, and along with her another messenger. They 
were closeted together, but what they said I do not 
know either. But after their deliberations Jurand’s own 
servants could not recognise him, for he was as pale as 
death. To us he said, ' This was not done by the Knights 
of the Cross.’ He set free von Bergow and all the other 
prisoners then in the dungeon—God knows for what 
reason—and departed alone without either a groom or a 
servant. He said he was going to the robbers to ransom 
Danusia, and ordered me to wait. I therefore waited. 
Presently there came a rumour from Szczytno that Jurand 
had destroyed many of the Germans, and had himself 
fallen dead. Your Highness, the groxmd of Spychow grew 
too hot for my feet, and I nearly went mad. I ordered 
the men to horse, to avenge Jurand’s death, but Kaleb 
the priest said, 'You will not be able to take the castle, 
therefore do not begin the war. Go to the Prince’s Court ; 
perhaps they know something there concerning Danusia.’ 
I came here, therefore, and arrived as yonder dog was bark¬ 
ing about the Order’s injuries and Jurand’s madness. I 
picked up his gaimtlet, as I had challenged him .before, 
for, although I know nothing of this matter, one thing I 
know—^they are infernal liars, without either shame, or 
honour, or faith! See, your Highness, they stabbed de 
Pourcy to death, and tried to cast the guilt upon my 
groom. By Heaven! they stabbed him to death like an 
ox, and then came to you, my lord, to demand compensa¬ 
tion and revenge! Who then will swear that they did not 
lie first of all to Jurand and then to your Highness? I 
do not know where Danusia is, but I challenged Kotgier 
because I prefer death to life without my love.” 

Having spoken, he tore the network cap from his head, 
so that his hair fell about his shoulders. He sobbed 
bitterly and tore his hair in his grief. Princess Anna. 
Daunta, herself afflicted by the loss of Danusia and moved 
by Zbyszko’s grief, laid her hands on his head and said; 

"May God help, comfort, and bless you!” 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Although tlie Prince was unable to oppose tbe combat, be 
prevailed upon Rotgier to write to the Grand Master and 
to Siegfried von Loewe declaring that it was be wbo bad 
first thrown down bis gauntlet before tb© Mazovian knigbts, 
and bad, in consequence, exposed bimself to a combat with 
tbe husband of Jurand's daughter, wbo, moreover, bad 
challenged him previously. Tbe Knight of tbe Cross 
further justified bis fighting without authority, urging 
that the matter concerned the honour of tbe Order. 

Meanwhile, the snow in tbe castle-yard was trampled 
level and strewn with ashes, so that the feet of tbe fighters 
should not slip on tbe smooth surface. Throughout tbe 
castle an extraordinary stir prevailed. All hearts were 
on the side of Zbyszko, and the apprehension excited by 
tbe tales of his adversary's fame and skill was therefore 
all tbe greater. Many of the ladies passed tbe night in 
tbe chapel, where, after having made confession to Father 
Wyszoniek, Zbyszko also prayed. 

When day had completely broken, the Prince and 
Princess, with their children, appeared fin the courtyard, 
which was surrounded by a portico, and took their places 
in the middle, between the pillars, at a point from which 
they could have a perfect view of the whole yard. The 
chief courtiers, ladies, and knights occupied seats beside 
them. All parts of the portico were filled. 

The day was cold and moist, but bright. The air 
swarmed with daws, which, scared by the unusual stir, 
swept over the castle in a circle with a great flapping of 
wings. In spite of the cold, the spectators were hot with 
excitement, and when the first trumpet sounded, announc¬ 
ing the entrance of the combatants, all hearts beat 
violently. They entered from opposite sides of the arena. 

The Knight of the Cross wore a blue enamelled cuirass, 
and a like ouish and helm; his visor was raised, and he 
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bore a plume of peacock featbers at bis crest. Zbyszko’s 
breast, sides, and back were encased in tbe magnificent 
Milanese coat of mail wbicb be bad captured ffom tbe 
Frisians. On bis bead be wore a belm witb an open Tisor 
and without any plume, and bis feet were encased in 
shoes of ox-bide. Each carried on bis left arm a target 
bearing a coat of arms: that of the Knight of tbe Cross 
representing three lions rampant beneath chequers, and that 
of Zbyszko a blunt borse-sboe. In their right band both 
carried formidable broad axes witb oaken helves longer 
than a tall man’s arm. They were accompanied by their 
grooms, Hlawa and von Krist, both of whom wore dark 
armour, and also bore a target and an axe, but tbe bead 
of tbe latter was formed of a short sword inserted in tbe 
axe’s eye. 

For tbe second time tbe trumpet sounded; at tbe third 
blast tbe combatants were to attack. Only a small space 
strewn witb grey ashes now divided them, and above it 
death seemed to hover like an ill-omened bird. Before 
tbe third blast was given, Rotgier approached tbe pillars 
between which tbe Prince and Princess were seated, and 
said, in a loud voice wbicb was beard in every comer of 
tbe portico: 

“ August lord, I call God, your Highness, and all knights 
of this land to witness that I am guiltless of tbe blood 
wbicb will here be shed I ” 

All hearts were again oppressed at these words. But 
Zbyszko merely turned to his Bohemian servant, and said: 

'‘This Teuton arrogance stinks in my nostrils! After 
my death it would not be amiss, but while I am alive it is 
unseemly. This braggart wears a peacock tuft on his 
belm, and I have vowed to capture three such plumes— 
nay, as many as I have fingers on my bands. God grant 
tbe occasion 1 ” 

Tbe trumpet now sounded for tbe third time. On 
bearing it, the grooms sprang towards each other quickly 
and furiously, while tbe knights approached each other 
more slowly and deliberately, as their dignity required. 
Few of tbe spectators observed tbe grooms, but those 
who did at once perceived tbe terrible ascendency that 
lay on Hlawa’s side. Tbe Bohemian attacked so furiously 
that von Krist was obliged to retreat almost from tbe out¬ 
set. The braggart, who bad Hitherto fought only when be 
could not do otherwise, now recognised that bis audacioxis 
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and reckless words had brought him face to face with a 
formidable athlete whom he ought to have avoided like 
perdition. At length he began to grow tired beneath his 
antagonist’s blows, but the Bohemian struck at him still 
more swiftly and powerfully. Like chips from a pine-tree 
beneath a peasant’s axe, the plates of the German groom’s 
armour began to yield and fly under the blows of 
Hlawa. The upper edge of the German’s target was bent 
and shivered, and his armlet, with its leather strap, which 
was already cut and bespattered with blood, fell to the 
ground. Yon Krist’s hair stood upright with terror. 
Once and again he struck with his whole strength at his 
enemy’s buckler; then, seeing that there was nO' hope for 
him except by some extraordinary exertion, he suddenly 
threw himself with all the weight of his armour and body 
beneath Hlawa’s legs. Both fell to the ground and 
wrestled, rolling and tossing each other on the snow. 
The Bohemian soon got uppermost, and presently his 
knee pressed against the iron network shirt covering the 
German’s body. From behind his girdle he drew a short 
three-edged sword. 

“ Spare I ” panted von Krist in a low voice, raising his 
eyes tO' the Bohemian’s. 

But, instead of answering, Hlawa stretched over von 
Krist’s body in order to reach his neck, and having 
severed the strap of the helm beneath the chin, struck 
the wretch twice in the throat, directing the edge of the 
weapon towards the lower part of the throat and the 
breast. 

Yon Krist’s eyes seemed to vanish in the depths of his 
skull, and his hands and feet began to strike the snow, 
as if to beat the ashes from off it. But soon he lay stiff 
and motionless, his lips covered with red foam and his 
wounds bleeding abundantly. 

Then the Bohemian rose up, wiped his sword with the 
German’s clothes, picked up his axe, and, leaning on the 
helve, began to follow the sterner and more stubborn fight 
waged between his master and Brother Botgier. 

The western knights were accustomed to comfort and 
luxury, while those of Little Poland, Great Poland, and 
Mazovia led hard, severe lives, which aroused admiration 
among strangers. It seemed that Zhyszko had an advan¬ 
tage over the Knight of the Cross in regard to strength 
of limb, just as his servant had over von Krist. On the 
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other hand, being a yomig man, he was inferior to 
Botgier in knightly training. It was also in some 
measure a favourable circumstance for Zbyszko that the 
fight was to be with axes, for with such a weapon fenoing 
was impossible. With short or long swords, the German 
would have had considerable advantage, ^yszko, how¬ 
ever, as wen as the spectators, recognised by Botgier’s 
movements and his maimer of wielding the target, that* 
he was an experienced and formidable antagonist, and 
that it was not the first time he had engaged in such 
a combat. At every blow delivered by Zbyszko, Botgier 
lowered his target and slightly withdrew it, so that even 
the strongest blow was unable either to pierce or shatter 
the smooth surface. Sometimes he fell back, sometimes 
he pressed forward, but always so quickly and so quietly 
withal that the eye could scarcely follow his movements. 

The Prince grew anxious about Zbyszko', and the men’s 
faces became gloomy, for it seemed to them that the 
German was purposely trifling with his opponent. Some¬ 
times Botgier did not even lower his target, but instead, 
at the moment of the stroke, turned aside, so that the 
blade of the axe merely cut the air. This was dangerous, 
for Zbyszko might have lost his balance, in which case 
his death would have been inevitable. Seeing this, the 
Bohemian, who stood over the body of von Krist, also 
grew alarmed. 

“ So help me. Heaven I ” he said within himself, “ if the 
master falls, I will strike the German with the back of 
my axe between the shoulders, and he shall fall also' I ” 

But, thanks to the extraordinary strength of his Hmbs, 
Zbyszko did not fall. By planting his feet far apart he 
was able to maintain his balance after each blow. 
Botgier speedily observed this, and the on-lookers were 
mistaken in supposing that he esteemed his adversary 
lightly. On the contrary, when, in spite of all his skill 
with the target, his hand grew stiff beneath it, he knew 
that he would have great trouble with the youth, and that 
unless he could bring him to the ground by means of 
some feint, the fight would be long and dangerous. When 
he saw Zbyszko’s glaring eyes and close-(&awn lips and 
nostrils, he said to himself that he would soon be blinded 
and distracted by his fury, that his coolness would forsake 
him, and that he would think more of delivering blows 
than of defending himself. But in this he was mistaken. 
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Zbyszko did not attempt to preserve himself from blows 
by swerving aside, but be did not forget to use bis target, 
and while raising his axe he did not expose himself more 
than was necessary. Evidently he was alive to the skill 
and experience of bis opponent, for his blows betokened a 
certain deliberate resolution which was the outcome, not 
of hot-headedness, but of cold and calculating rancour. 

In spite of his strength, Rotgier soon saw that he was 
not equal to Zbyszko in that respect, and that if he should 
exhaust his forces before he was able to strike a decisive 
blow, the issue might even be fatal to him. He resolved, 
ther^ore, to fight with as little expenditure of effort as 
possible; he drew his target closer to his body, neither 
advancing nor retiring excessively; he moderated his 
movements, and, concentrating his whole strength of 
heart and arm for one decisive blow, awaited the 
propitious moment. The terrible combat lasted beyond 
the usual measure. In the portico a dead silence pre¬ 
vailed. Nothing was heard but the impact of the axes on 
the targets, sometimes sharp and sometimes hollow. 

The pale winter morning brightened, the grey veil of 
mist cleared away, and the rising sun glinted upon tho 
blue cuirass of the Knight of the Cross and the silver- 
white armour of Zbyszko. The chapel bell rang for 
tierce, and at the sound flights of rooks started up from 
the castle roof, beating their wings and cawing tumultu¬ 
ously, as if with joy at the sight of blood, and of the 
corpse which already lay motionless on the snow. 

As he fought, Rotgier suddenly felt a sensation of 
extreme loneliness. All the eyes which looked upon him 
were the eyes of enemies. All the prayers, all the good 
wishes, all the silent vows made by the women were on 
Zbyszko's side. Moreover, although he was certain that 
his antagonist's servant would not rush upon him 
treacherously from behind, still the presence and proximity 
of this threatful figure penetrated him with involuntary 
disquiet. He was the more unable to resist the feeling, 
as the Bohemian, in order to watch the course of the fight,' 
moved and changed his place near the combatants. 

Fatigue at length began to seize the Knight of the 
Cross. Twice consecutively did he strike a sharp, 
terrible blow at Zbyszko's right shoulder, but Zbyszko 
repelled it so powerfully with his target that the axe reeled 
in Rotgier's hand, and he himself was compelled to recoil 
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suddonly lest lie slioiild be struck down. From that 
moment lie shrank back constantly. His patience and 
coolness, as well as bis physical strength, showed signs 
of exhaustion. Sounds, as if of triumph, burst from the 
spectators, and aroused in him anger and despair. 

“Strike! Hit him! God’s judgment! God’s punish¬ 
ment ! Heaven help you! ” came every moment from both 
men and women. 

The Prince motioned with his hand repeatedly in order 
to silence them, but they were not to be restrained. The 
clamour grew louder and louder, and presently on every 
side of the Princess the voices of her maids could be heard 
crying; 

“Zbyszko! For Danusial For Danusia!” 

Zbyszko knew that the fight concerned Danusia. He 
was certain that this Knight of the Cross had been 
implicated in her capture, and in fighting against him he 
felt that he was fighting to redress her wrongs. Still, 
being young and eager, he had thought only of the fight 
itself during the combat. Suddenly, these cries reminded 
him of her loss, and of his own affiction. His heart 
seemed to cry out with the newly awakened pain, and he 
was seized with a veritable madness for revenge. The 
Knight of the Cross could no longer either ward ofi or 
return his terrible blows, which fell like a storm. Suddenly 
Zbyszko struck his target upon Rotgier’s target \^ith 
such superhuman force that the Knight’s arm instantly 
grew stiff and fell powerless by his side. The Knight 
shrank back with alarm and terror, but as he did so 
Zbyszko’s axe fiashed before his eyes and its sharp edge 
descended like lightning on his right shoulder. The ears 
of the spectators were assailed by a piercing cry of 
“ Jesus! ” Rotgier retreated yet another step and fell 
to the ground on his back. 

From the portico was heard the thunder of many feet, 
and presently the ground swarmed with people. The 
knights thronged down the stairs; the domestics leaped 
the snow rampart to look upon the body. Everywhere 
could be heard such exclamations as: “Here is God’s 
judgment! Jurand has assuredly a worthy successor! 
Praise and thanks to him! He is truly a feUow to wield 
an axe! ” Others exclaimed: “ Look and admire! 

Jurand himself could not have cut more honestly 1 ” 

A crowd of curious spectators gathered round the body 
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of Eotgier, as lie lay with a face pale as snow, with lips 
wide open, his shoulder out so terribly from the neck to 
the armpit that it was held only by a few fibres. Some 
admired his stature, for he coyered a great space of the 
battle-ground and seemed even bigger after his death; 
some, his plume of peacock feathers, which stood out 
resplendent against the white snow; and others, his 
armour, which was held to be worth a considerable village. 
Hlawa the Bohemian now approached with two of 
Zbyszko's servants in order to remove the dead man's 
armour. The spectators then surrounded Zbyszko, prais¬ 
ing and extoUing him to the skies, for they considered 
that his glory must fall upon all the Mazovian and Polish 
knights. After unbuckling his helm and relieving him 
of his axe, Mrokota of Mocarzew and other knights 
conducted him to the Prince and Princess, who awaited him 
by the fireplace in a warm chamber. Zbyszko knelt 
before them, and after Father Wyszoniek had made the 
sign of the cross over him and said the prayers for the 
dead, the Prince embraced the young knight and said: 

“ God Almighty has pronounced judgment between you, 
and has guided your handl Blessed be His name! 
Amen!” 

Then addressing de Lorche and the other knights 
present, he added: “You, foreign knight, and all here 
present, I call to witness—as I myself attest—^that they 
fought according to law and custom, and according to the 
laws of God and of chivalry 1" 

The Polish and Mazovian knights signified their con¬ 
currence with loud vociferations. When the Prince's 
words had been translated to de Lorche, he rose and 
declared that if any one in Marienburg or at any other 
Court should dare to doubt it, he, de Lorche, would 
instantly challenge him^ to mortal combat, even Should 
his opponent be some giant or sorcerer. 

Meanwhile the Princess Anna Danuta stooped towards 
Zbyszko as he kissed her feet, and said: 

“Why are you not joyful? Thank God and be 
comforted, for if He in His mercy has rescued you from 
this danger He will not forsake you in the future." 

“How can I be glad, your Highness?" answered 
Zbyszko. “ God has indeed granted me revenge and 
victory over the Knight of the Cross, but Danuaia is not 
yet here, and I am no nearer to her than before." 
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^‘Toiir bitterest foes—^Danveld, Gottfried, and Rotgier— 
are not alive,” said the Princess, “ and they say that 
Siegfried von Loewe is more righteous, although cruel. 
For this, then, praise God^s mercy! De Lorche, too, 
has said that if the Knight of the (^oss should fall dead, 
he would carry his body home, and then go at once to 
Marienburg and claim Danusia from the Grand Master 
himself. They will not dare disobey him.” 

God bless de Lorche! ” said Zbyszko. “ I will go with 
him to Marienburg.” 

The Princess was startled. It was as if he had said that 
he would go unarmed among the wolves which in winter 
haunted the dark forests of Mazovia. 

^‘To Marienburg!” she exclaimed. “To certain death! 
After this combat neither de Lorche nor the letters written 
by Rotgier before the fight will help you. You will save 
no one, and you yourself will be undone! ” 

“So help me God! ” said Zbyszko, rising and clasping 
his hands, “I will go to Marienburg, or even beyond the 
seas! So bless me Christ, I will seek after her until the 
last breath of my nostrils, and I will not desist unless I 
perish! Better that I should fight in armour and 
vanquish Germans than that the orphan should groan 
in a dungeon. Better indeed! ” 

The Princess saw that it would be in vain to try to 
dissuade him—^that to do so he himself would have to be 
placed in irons and thrown into a dungeon. 

Zbyszko, however,, could not depart immediately, for 
chivalrous custom required the victor in a combat to 
spend the whole day upon the scene of the fight, in order 
to show that he was master of the field and that he was 
ready for a fresh contest should any of the friends of the 
vanquished wish to challenge him. After refreshing 
himself with a little food, therefore, he again donned his 
armour and remained in the castle-yard until midnight, 
beneath the gloomy sky, awaiting any enemy who might 
appear. It was only then, after the heralds had pro¬ 
claimed his victory with the blast of trumpets, that 
Mikolaj of Dlugolas summoned him to supper and, at 
the same time, to a consultation with the Prince. 
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The Prince was the first to speak. 

“ It is a pity that we have no witnesses or written proofs 
against the Komthurs/^ he said, “for, although our sus¬ 
picions seem to be founded, and I myself think that they 
and no one else have seized Jurand’s daughter, they will 
assuredly deny it. And when the Grand Master asks for 
proofs, what shall we show him? Jurand's letter, indeed, 
bears witness in their favour.” 

^‘You say,” he continued, turning to Zbyszko, “that 
they extorted the letter from him by threats. It may be, 
and probably is so. But if they extorted one, they might 
equally well have extorted two letters. Perhaps they had 
also a writing of Jurand testifying that they are not 
guilty of the abduction of the unhappy maid. In that 
case they will produce it before the Master, and what will 
be the result? ” 

“ Still, your Highness, they themselves acknowledge 
that they rescued Danusia from the robbers, and that 
they still have her.” 

“ I know it. But now they say they were mistaken 
and that the rescued girl is another, and the best proof 
of this is that Jurand himself has denied her.” 

“He denied her because they showed him another 
whereby they exasperated him.” 

“Assuredly it was so, but they may say that these 
are but suppositions.” 

“Their lies are even as a forest,” said Mikolaj of 
Dlugolas. “On the border something may, perhaps, be 
seen, but the farther one goes the denser grows the 
thicket, and one loses one's way and goes astr^.” 

“The Grand Master himself is better than they,” said 
de Lorche, “ and his brother too, for, although insolent by 
nature, he is nevertheless very sensitive with regard to 
knightly honour.” 
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It is so,” answered Mikolaj. “ The Master is a worthy 
man ; he is unable, indeed, to restrain the komthurs or 
the chapters, and although he cannot prevent the injuries 
done to humanity by the Order, such acts do not give 
him pleasure. Go, then, Knight de Lorche, and tell him 
what has happened here. They care more for foreigners 
than for us, fearing lest they should tell of their treachery 
and misdeeds at foreign Courts. If the Master asks you 
for proofs, then say to him, ‘It is for God to know the 
truth; to seek it is the business of men. So, if you 
would have proofs, let them be sought. Search the 
castles, inquire among the people; permit us also to 
search, for it is foolish and false to say that the maid has 
been seized by the forest robbers.’” 

“And you,” said the Prince, turning to Zbsyzko, “are 
you quite determined to go ” 

“Quite, your Highness. What else should I do? I 
would have taken Szczytno, even should I have had to 
bite through its walls with my teeth. But how could I 
wage war without permission?” 

“ Well,” said the Prince, “ we have already heard from 
Rotgier that out of the four men only old Siegfried is 
alive; the others God has punished by your hand and 
Jurand’s. As for Siegfried, he is not so great a scoundrel 
as the others, but he is perhaps the most cruel. It is 
unfortunate that Jurand and Danusia are in his hands, 
and they must be rescued quickly. But lest any mishap 
should befall you, I will give you a letter to the Master. 
Listen attentively, and understand that you do not go 
as an envoy, but as an emissary. ‘ Since they once made 
an attempt upon our person,’ I write to the Master, ‘upon 
the descendant of their benefactor, it is therefore probable 
—they, having a spite against Jurand—^that they have 
seized his daughter.’ I have requested the Master, there¬ 
fore, to command a diligent search to be made for her, 
and, if he desires my friendship, to restore her to your 
hands at once.” 

“And Jurand, your Highness!” said Zbyszko, throwing 
himself at the Prince’s feet; “ what of Jurand ? Interpose 
also on his behalf. If he be mortally wounded let him at 
least die in his own house and in the presence of his 
children.” 

“There is something concerning Jurand also,” said the 
Prince kindly. “The Master must send two judges, and 
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I also will send two. These will investigate the acts of 
the komthurs and of Jurand according to the laws of 
chivalry. They will elect one more judge who shall be 
their chief, and it shall be as they may decide.” 

The consultation ended, and Zbyszko took leave of the 
Prince, for they were to set out at once. But before 
separating, Mikolaj of Dlugolas took Zbyszko aside. 

The Bohemian, your servant,” said he, “ do you mean 
to take him with you to the Germans ? ” 

“Assuredly; he will not forsake me. Why do you 
aski” 

“Because I am sorry for him. You will carry your 
head back from Marienburg, unless while fighting there 
you meet a stronger adversary, but he will go to certain 
death.” 

“ For what reason ? ” 

“Because those hounds have accused him of stabbing 
de Fourcy to death. They have surely written to the 
Master of this, and they have surely written that his 
blood was shed by the Bohemian. In Marienbxxrg they 
will not forgive him this. How will you convince the 
Grand Master of his innocence? Moreover, he did indeed 
shatter the shoulder of Danveld, who was a relative of 
the Master. I am sorry for him, but I tell you again that, 
if he goes, it will be to his death.” 

“ He shall not go to his death,” said Zbyszko, “ for I 
will leave him in Spychow.” 

It happened otherwise, however, for there were reasons 
why Hlawa should not remain in Spychow. Next day 
Zbyszko and de Lorche set out together along with their 
retinues. De Lorche, whom Father Wyszoniok had 
absolved of his vows in regard to XJlryka von Elner, rode 
along happily, meditating in silence on the beauty of 
Jagienka of Dlugolas. Zbyszko, however, could not speak 
to him of Danusia, for they could not understand each 
other well enough; he therefore talked with Hlawa, 
who had not hitherto learnt anything of the proposed 
expedition into the dominions of tte Knights of the 
Cross. 

“ We ride to Marienburg,” said he, “ and when I shall 
return God only knows. Perhaps very soon, perhaps in 
the spi'ing, perhaps in a year’s time, perhaps never at 
all—do you understand?” 

“ I do. Your Grace doubtless goes thither to challenge 
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tlie kniglits of other lands. God be praised that every 
knight has a groom by his side 1 ” 

“No,” answered Zbyszko; “I do not go to challenge 
other knights, unless that should be unavoidable. And as 
for you, you will not go at all, but remain at home in 
Spychow.” 

On hearing this the Bohemian grieved exceedingly, 
and began to beg his young master not to leave him. 

“ I have sworn not to leave your Grace,” he said; “ I 
have sworn by the cross and upon my honour. If your 
Grace should meet with a mishap, how could I show myself 
before my lady in Zgorzelicel I have sworn this to her, 
lord, therefore have mercy on me, lest I should be 
disgraced in her eyes.” 

“ Did you not swear to her that you would obey me ? ” 
asked Z%szko. 

“I did; but in all things except going away. If your 
Grace should drive me away, I will ride behind at a 
distance so that I may be at hand in case of need.” 

“I do not drive you away, and I will not do so,” 
answered Zbyszko, “ but it would be bondage for me if 
I could not send you anywhere, however far, or get rid 
of you even for a day. Know, then, that now it would 
be worse for me with you, and that you might expose me 
to danger.” 

“How so, your Grace?” 

Zbyszko told Hlawa that he had heard from Mikolaj 
of Dlugolas how the komthurs, being unwilling to confess 
themselves guilty of the death of de Fourcy, had accused 
the Bohemian, and pxirposed pursuing him with vengeance. 
Upon hearing this Hlawa grew gloomy, for he recognised 
the truth of his master’s words. Nevertheless, he 
endeavoured to turn the matter according to his own 
wishes. 

“ But those who saw me,” he said, “ are no longer alive, 
for some, they say, were slain by the old lord of Spychow, 
and Rotgier by your Grace.” 

“ The soldiers who rode behind them at a distance saw 
you, and the old Knight of the Cross is still alive, and 
doubtless lives in Marienburg now, or if he does not he 
will come, for the Master will summon him—so grant 
it God!” 

No further answer was possible, and they rode to 
Spychow in silence. There they found everything in 
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complete readiness for war, for old Tolima anticipated 
either that the Knights of the Cross would attack the 
castle, or that Zbyszko, on his return, would lead them 
to rescue their old lord. Sentries were posted everywhere. 
The peasants were armed, and awaited the Germaais with 
eagerness, for they hoped for splendid booty. In the 
castle Zbyszko and de Lorche were met by Father Kaleb, 
who as soon as supper was over showed him a parchment 
bearing Jurand^s seal, upon which he had written the 
Knight of Spychow^s last testament. 

“He dictated it to me,” said he, “on the night when 
he set out for Szczytno. He did not expect to return.” 

“Why, then, did you say nothing'? ” asked Zbyszko. 

“I said notldng because he told me what he purposed 
doing in confession. God give him eternal rest, and 
let the divine light shine upon him eternally! ” 

“ Say no prayers for him! He is still alive. I know 
it from the mouth of Rotgier, the Knight of the Cross 
with whom I fought at the Prince's Court. There was 
an ordeal between us, and I slew him.” 

“ So much the more unlikely i^ Jurand's return. Unless 
God help—” 

“ I am going with this knight to take him out of their 
hands.” 

“ Then you plainly know not the hands of the Knights 
of the Cross. I know them, for before Jurand took me 
under bis protection in Spychow I was for fifteen years 
a priest in their country. God alone can save Jurand I ” 

“But He may aid us also.” 

“ Amen 1 ” 

The priest unfolded the document and began to read 
it. Jurand bequeathed all his lands and estates to 
Danusia and her descendants, and in the event of her 
death without issue, to her husband Zbyszko of Bog- 
daniec. After having read the document to Zbyszko, the 
priest read it to the older men of the garrison, who at 
once acknowledged the yoimg knight as thedr master's 
successor and promised him obedience. They had believed 
that Zbyszko would at once lead them to rescue the old 
lord. A great grief seized them, therefore, when th^ 
learnt that they were to remain behind, and that Zbyszko 
would proceed to Marienburg with a small retinue, 
not to wage war, but to prefer a complaint, Hlawa the 
Bohemian also shared their sorrow, although, on the othe* 
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hand, he was glad of such a considerable increase to his 
master's property. 

“ Hah! ” he exclaimed; who will be so glad as the 
old lord of Bogdaniec 1 He would know how to rule here! 
What is Bogdaniec in comparison with such a patrimony? ” 

A sudden yearning for his uncle seized Zbyszko, and 
addressing his servant, he said hastily: 

“Why should you remain here to no purpose? Hide 
off to Bogdaniec—^you shall carry a letter." 

“If I am not to go with your Grace, I should indeed 
prefer to ride thither," answered the delighted Bohemian. 

“ Summon Father Kaleb and let him write down care¬ 
fully all that has happened here, and the parson of 
Krzesnia, or the abbot, if he is in Zgorzelice, will read it 
to my uncle." 

Instantly the figure of Jagienka seemed to flit before 
him, with her blue eyes, dark hair, and hind-like grace. 
But as he looked she had tears in her eyes, and he felt 
sad. For a time he pressed his hand to his forehead. 

“Tou will indeed be grieved, maid," he at length 
muttered, “but not more grieved than I." 

Meanwhile Father Kaleb entered, and at once sat down 
to write, Zbyszko dictated to him all that had happened 
since his arrival at the forest-house. When, after much 
toil, the letter was written and closed with a seal, he 
again summoned Hlawa and handed it to him, saying: 

“ Perhaps my uncle will return along with you. If so, 
I shall be very glad." 

The Bohemian's face was somewhat perplexed. He 
tarried, and did not seem to wish to go. 

“If you have anything else to say," said Zbyszko, 
“then say it." 

“I should like, your Grace," answered the Bohemian 
hesitatingly—“I should like to ask what I am to say to 
the people—the people there," 

“ The people ? Where ?" 

“I mean, not in Bogdaniec, but in the neighbourhood. 
For they will assuredly wish to know." 

Zbyszko resolved to have no further concealment. 

“Tou care nothing about the people, but only about 
Jagienka of Zgorzelice! " said he, glancing at him sharply. 

The Bohemian blushed and then turned pale. 

“It is indeed for her," he said. 
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‘^And h.ow do you know that she has not already 
married Cztan of Rogow or Wilk of Brzozowa?” 

The Panienka has not married any one,” answered 
the servant emphatically, 

'' The abbot may have ordered her to do so.” 

'‘It is the abbot who obeys her, not she him.” 

"What then would you have? Speak the truth to hei 
as to all.” 

The Bohemian bowed and took his leave, feeling not a 
libtle angry. “God grant that she may have forgotten 
you I ” said he to himself. “ God grant her a husband even 
better than you I But even if she has not forgotten, 
then I will tell her truly that you are married, but wife¬ 
less, and that you are more like to be a widower than 
enter the marriage bed.” 

Meanwhile Zbyszko was impatient to set out. It was 
necessary to remain at least one night in Spychow, if 
only for the preparations required for such a Journey. 
Moreover, he was himself fatigued by fighting, travel, 
lack of sleep, and grief. Late at night, therefore, he threw 
himself on Jurand's hard bed, hoping that at least a short 
slumber would be vouchsafed him. But before he could 
fall asleep there was a knock at his door, and Sanderus 
entered and bowed before him. 

" You rescued me from death,” he said, “ and it is long 
since I have been so comfortable as with you. God has 
now bestowed upon you a large estate, so that you are 
richer than before, and the treasury of Spychow is 
assuredly not empty. Give me, therefore, your Grace, 
a goodly purse of money, and I will go from one castle 
to another in Prussia; although I shall not be in safety 
there, I may nevertheless be able to do you some service.” 

At first Zbyszko thought of turning him out of the 
room, but, after reflecting upon what Sanderus had said, 
he took a large bag from the travelling trunk which stood 
by the bedside, and threw it towards him. 

" There! ” said he. " Now go. If you are a rogue you 
will cheat me; if you are an honest man you will do me 
some service.” 

" As a rogue I will cheat, but not your Grace,” 
answered Sanderus. "I will indeed honestly help you.” 



CHAPTER XL. 


Siegfried von Lcbwb was on the point of setting out for 
Marienburg when the messenger brought him Rotgier's 
letter from the Mazovian Court. The news it contained 
greatly excited the old Knight of the Cross. It was clear 
that Rotgier had submitted the affair in which Jurand was 
concerned most admirably to the Prince. As he read, 
Siegfried smiled at Eotgier’s demand that the Prince 
should compensate the Order’s injuries with the gift of 
Spychow. Rotgier further informed him that, the better 
to show the Order's innocence of the abduction of Jurand's 
daughter, he had thrown down his gauntlet before the 
Mazovian knights. No one did pick it up,” he wrote, 
“for all knew that the letter of Jurand himself bore 
witness in our favour, and they therefore feared God's 
justice. Then the stripling whom we met at the forest- 
manor appeared and picked up the gage. For this cause, 
wise and pious brother, do not wonder if my return be 
delayed, for, having myself challenged, I must appear 
against him. And as I did it for the glory of the Order, 
I trust that neither the Grand Master nor yourself, whom 
I respect and love with filial heart, will take it amiss of 
me. My adversary is but a child, and with fighting, as 
you know, I am not unacquainted. I will not, therefore, 
fail to shed his blood for the glory of the Order, especially 
with the help of our Lord Jesus, who assuredly cares more 
for those who bear His cross than for a Jurand or the 
wrongs of a wretched wench of the Mazovian nation I ” 

The news that Jurand's daughter was married surprised, 
and even alarmed, the old Komthur. 

“ He will assuredly not desist from vengeance,” he 
reflected, tlunking of Zbyszko, “especially if he should 
get back his wife, for she would tell him that we abducted 
her from the forest-house. Moreover, it will also be shown 
that we summoned Jurand only to work his destruction, 
and that we had no thought of restoring his daughter.” 
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It occurred to Siegfried that, in consequence of the 
Prince’s letters, the Grand Master would institute an 
inquiry in Szczytno, if only to exculpate himself with 
the Prince, for the Master and the Chapter were most 
anxious that, in the event of a war with the mighty King 
of Poland, the Mazovian princes should remain neutral. 
The Mazovian nobility were both numerous and brave, 
and were therefore not to be trifled with. Peace with 
them, moreover, would secure to a great extent the 
Teutonic frontier, and enable the Order to concentrate 
its forces to better advantage. 

Old Siegfried, who, in spite of his readiness for any 
crime, treachery, and cruelty, loved the Order and its 
glory, began to make accounts with his conscience. He 
reflected that it would perhaps be better to set Jurand 
and his daughter free. Ignominy must fall upon 
Danveld’s name; but’Danveld was no longer alive. And 
even should the Grand Master punish Rotgier and himself 
severely—^they being partners in Danveld’s misdeeds 
—^would not that benefit the Order? But here his 
vengeful and cruel heart began to rage at the thought of 
Jurand. 

To release Jurand, the oppressor and terror of the 
Order, the victor in so many encounters, the slayer of 
Danveld, of von Bergow, of Meineger, of Gottfriewi and 
Hughes, the man who in Szczytno alone had shed more 
German blood than many a battle costs—at the thought 
of it Siegfried clenched his fingers and gasped; 

“ I cannot! I cannot I ” 

StiU, he asked himself, was it necessary for the greater 
glory and^ profit of the Order? Would not the punish¬ 
ment, which might fall on men still living, conciliate 
Prince Janusz, hitherto an enemy, and facilitate an under¬ 
standing or even an alliance with him ? With such 
thoughts Siegfried paced up and down the hall. At length 
he stopped before the crucifix, which occupied almost the 
whole height of the wall between two windows opposite 
the entrance, and knelt beneath it. 

“Do Thou, 0 Lord,” he exclaimed, “enlighten me and 
teach me, for I do not know I If I give up Jurand and 
his. daughter, our deeds must appear in their naked truth, 
and men wiU not say, ^Danveld did it, or Siegfried’— 
they will say, ‘ The Knights of the Cross! ’ and infamy 
may fall upon the whole Order, and tho hatred in the 
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Prince’s heoxt will become deeper even tban before. If 
I do not give them up, but conceal or slay them, suspicion 
will rest upon the Order, and I must pollute my lips 
with a lie before the Master. Which is better, 0 Lord?— 
teach me, enlighten me! If Thy vengeance consume me, 
so be it, according to Thy justice. It concerns Thy Order, 
and what Thou shalt command I will do, even if I lie in 
dungeons and chains until my death! ” 

He leaned his forehead on the wood of the cross and 
prayed in silence for a long time, for it did not occur to 
him that his prayer was sinful and blasphemous. When 
he rose he was calmer, feeling that the grace of the cross 
had imparted a clearer and simpler thought to his mind. 
A voice had seemed to say to him: “Rise and await 
Rotgier’s return! ” 

Yes, it behoved him to wait. Rotgier, he assured him¬ 
self, would certainly slay the youth Zbyszko, and after¬ 
wards it would be necessary either to conceal Jurand and 
his daughter or set them free. In the first event, the 
Prince would not indeed forget them, but, possessing no 
certainty as to the abductors of the girl, he would search 
for her and send letters to the Grand Master, not with 
accusations, but with inquiries, and so the matter would 
be indefinitely delayed. In the second event, the joy 
caused by the return of Jurand’s daughter would be 
greater than the wish for revenge. Moreover, they could, 
in any case, say that they had found her after Jurand’s 
assault. This last thought set his heart completely at 
rest. In regard to Jurand himself, they had, with Rotgier, 
long ago- devised means whereby, in the event of it being 
necessary to release him, he should be unable either to 
avenge himself or to accuse. This thought rejoiced 
Siegfried’s cruel soul. He rejoiced, too, at the ordeal 
which was to take place at the castle of Ciechanow, for 
the result gave him no uneasiness. It was an ordeal 
which would clear the Order of all suspicion. 

“ An ordeal! God’s judgment! ” he exclaimed, but at 
the same moment a feeling almost of alarm seized his 
heart. Rotgier was to fight to the death in defence of 
the Order’s innocence. But they were in truth guilty, 
and therefore he would be fighting for a lie! What if 
some misfortune should occur? After a moment’s thought 
this seemed to Siegfried impossible. Yes, Rotgier was 
right when he wrote that the Lord Jesus must care more 
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for those bearing His cross than for Jurand and the 
wrongs of a Mazovian wench. In three days Rotgier 
would return, and he would return as a victor. 

After the day on which Rotgier had promised to return 
two days passed, and then a third and a fourth. Yet no 
horsemen appeared before the gates of Szczytno. Only 
on the fifth day, at dusk, a horn resounded. Siegfried, 
who had just finished his evening prayers, at once sent 
out a boy to inquire who had arrived. The boy returned 
presently with a perturbed look in his face, which Sieg¬ 
fried, however, could not discern, as the fire in the chamber 
burned in a deep fireplace, and lighted the darkness but 
little. 

“Have they arrivedT’ asked the old knight. 

“Yes,” answered the boy. 

But in his voice there was something that alarmed the 
Knight of the Cross, for he rejoined: 

“And Brother Rotgier 

“They have brought Brother Rotgier.^’ 

Siegfried rose from his chair, and stood for a time 
holding the chair-arm with his hand, as if fearing that 
he might fall to the ground. 

“ Give me the mantle,” he said in a stifled voice. 

The boy threw the mantle over his shoulder, but he 
had apparently recovered his forces, for he himself pulled 
down the hood over his head and passed out of the 
chamber. He entered the castle-yard, where it was 
already dark, and went, with slow steps, towards the 
retinue, which had stopped near the gate. A dense crowd 
had already gathered, the scene being lit by a few torches 
which had been brought by the soldiers of the garrison. 
The grooms stepped aside at the sight of the old knight. 
By the light of the torches could be seen frightened faces, 
while in the darkness low voices could be heard 
whispering: 

“Brother Rotgier. . . 

“Brother Rotgier is slain. . . 

Siegfried drew nearer the sledge, on which a body lay 
covered up with a mantle among the straw, and raised 
one side of the mantle. 

“Bring the light nearer,” he said, drawing aside his 
hood. 

One of the grooms lowered the torch, and by its light 
the old Knight of the Cross saw Rotgier’s head, his face 
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white as snow and frozen, bound round with a dark 
kerchief which passed under the chin, evidently to prevent 
his lips from remaining open. His whole face was drawn 
and changed beyond recognition. For a long time the 
Komthur gazed in silence. The others watched him, for 
they knew that he had loved the dead man like a son. 
No tear came from his eyes, but his face was more severe 
than usual. 

Thus they have sent him back! ” he said at length. 

Then, turning to the steward, he said: 

^‘Let the coffin be ready before midnight, and lay the 
body in the chapel.” 

‘‘There is one coffin left of those made for the men 
killed by Jurand,” answered the steward; “ I will have it 
covered with cloth.” 

“And cover him with a mantle,” said Siegfried, as he 
veiled Rotgier^s face; “ with a mantle, not like this, but 
with that of the Order.” 

“ And do not close the lid,” he added after a pause. 

The people approached the sledge, and Siegfried pulled 
Ms hood over his head again. Before withdrawing, how¬ 
ever, he seemed to recoUeot something. 

“Where is von Krist?” he asked. 

“Slain likewise,” answered one of the grooms, “but 
they had to bury Mm in Ciechanow, for he began to 
putrefy.” 

“It is weU.” 

Having said this, he went slowly away and, returning to 
the chamber, sat down in the same chair where he had 
received the news. He sat motionless so long that the 
boy began to grow uneasy, and put his head in through 
the door oftener and oftener. It was nearly midnight 
when the old knight awoke as if from sleep and called Mm. 

“Where is Brother Rotgier?” he asked. 

The lad, perturbed by the stillness, the events of the 
day, and sleeplessness, apparently did not understand 
him, for he looked at Siegfried in fear, and answered in 
a trembling voice: 

“ I do not know, master.” 

The old man smiled with a heart-breaking smile and 
said softly: 

“ I ask you, cMld, whether he is already in the chapel? ” 

“He is, master.” 

“That is well. Go and tell Diederich to come here 
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with a lantern and wait until I return. Let him also 
bring a caldron with coals. Are there lights in the 
chapel 

The candles are burning by the coffin.'” 

Siegfried put on his mantle and went out. On reaching 
the chapel he looked round from the door to see whether 
there was anyone there. He then shut it carefully, 
approached the coffin, put aside two of the six candles 
which were burning in large copper candlesticks beside it, 
and knelt down. His lips did not move, for he was not 
praying. For some time he gazed on the torpid but still 
handsome face of Rotgier, as if anxious to discover some 
sign of life. Then, in the stillness of the chapel, he 
called in a low voice: 

"My son! My son! ” 

He was silent, and it seemed as if he were awaiting an 
answer. Then, stretching out his hands, he thrust his 
thin, claw-like fingers under the mantle covering Rotgier's 
breast and began probing it with them. He searched 
everywhere, in the middle and at the sides, beneath the 
ribs and along the shoulder-blades. At last, discovering 
the cleft which ran from the top of the right shoulder 
to the armpit, he plunged his fingers in, thrusting them 
through the whole length of the wound. 

" What a pitiless blow 1 ” he said in a voice which seemed 
to throb as if with reproach. “And you said he was a 
mere child! The whole arm! The whole arm! You 
have raised it so often against the heathen in the Order's 
defence. And now the Polish axe has severed it! This, 
then, is the end! Jesus Christ has not helped you, for 
evidently He cares more for a single human wrong than 
for our whole Order. In the name of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, you have defended an injustice, and for 
injustice' sake you have been slain, without absolution, 
and perhaps your soul-” 

The words broke off on his lips, .which had begun to 
tremble, and there was again deep silence in the chapel. 

“My son! My son! ” he exclaimed presently in a tone 
of entreaty. Then, in a lower voice, as of one inquiring 
touching some great and dreadful mystery, he cried: 

“ Merciful Christ! ... If you are not damned, 
give me a sign. Move a hand or open your eyes for a 
moment, for my heart whines within my old breast. Give 
me a sign, for I truly loved you I Speak I ” 
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And leaning his hands on the edges of the coffin, he 
fixed his vulture-like eyes on Rotgier’s closed lids and 
waited. 

“ Ah! ” said he at length, how could you speak, with 
corruption even now upon you? But since you are silent, 

I will tell you something, and may your soul fly hither 
among the burning candles and listen.” So saying, he 
bent over towards the corpse^s face. 

Do you remember, when the chaplain would not permit 
us to slay Jurand, what we did swear to him? Well, I 
will keep the oath, and wherever your soul may be, I will 
gladden it even if I myself be damned 1 ” 

Having said this, he withdrew from the coffin, replaced 
the candlesticks, covered the body and the face with the 
mantle, and left the chapel. At the door of the chamber 
the servant lay overpowered with a deep sleep, while 
within Diederich awaited Siegfried. Diederich was a 
short sturdy fellow, with bowed legs and a square face, 
partly veiled by a dark hood, which descended to his 
shoulders. He wore a jacket of undressed bufialo skin, 
and a girdle of the same material, in which were stuck 
a bundle of keys and a short knife. In his right hand he 
carried an iron lantern, and in the other a small copper 
caldron and a torch. 

“ Are you ready ? ” asked Siegfried. 

Diederich bowed in silence. 

I ordered you to have coals in your caldron.” 

Again the man did not answer a word, but pointed 
with his finger at the logs of wood burning in the fireplace. 
-He then took an iron shovel which stood by, and began 
drawing coals from beneath the logs and putting them in 
the caldron. Finally, he lit the lantern and waited. 

^^And now, dog,” said Siegfried, “listen! Formerly, 
you babbled of what the Komthur Danveld ordered you to 
do, therefore the Komthur had your tongue cut out. But 
as you are able by means of your fingers to tell the 
chaplain everything you wish, I now warn you that, if 
you disclose to him, even by a single movement, that which 
you will now do by my order, then I will have you hanged.” 

Once more Diederich bowed in silence, but his face con¬ 
tracted ominously, as if with some awful recollection, for 
his tongue had been cut out for a reason completely 
different from that given by Siegfried. 
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“Proceed,” said Siegfried, “and lead me to Jurand’s 
dungeon,.” 

Witli his gigantic hand the hangman seized the handle 
of the caldron and lifted the lantern. They went out, 
passed the servant asleep behind the door, and, having 
descended the staircase, proceeded, not towards the 
principal door, but towards a narrow corridor at the back 
of the stairs, which ran through the whole breadth of the 
structure and led to a heavy door hidden by a niche in the 
wall Diederich opened the door, and they entered a small 
courtyard, enclosed by four stone granaries, in which the 
com was stored. On the right were the dungeons. There 
was no sentry, for even had a prisoner succeeded in 
breaking out of his dungeon, he would still have been 
imprisoned in the yard, from which the only exit was by 
the door. 

‘‘Waitl” said Siegfried. 

He stood still and supported himself against the wall 
with his hand, for he fdt as if what he was about to do 
were too much for his feeble forces. Beneath the hood his 
forehead was suffused with drops of sweat, and he felt the 
need of rest for a moment. 

The night was calm and peaceful. The whole court was 
filled with the bright light of the moon, which shed a 
green tint over the snow. Siegfried eagerly breathed in 
the fresh frosty air. But as he did so he recollected that it 
was in such a night that Kotgier had set out for 
Ciechanow, from which he was brought back a corpse. 

"And now he lies in the chapel,” he muttered. 

Diederich, thinking that the Komthur spoke to him, 
raised the lantern and shed the light on his face. It was 
terribly pale and corpsenlike, and had, at the same time, 
the expression of an old vulture. 

"Proceed!” said Siegfried at length. 

The yellow circle of light from the lantern danced to and 
fro upon the snow as they went on. In the thick granary 
wall was a recess, where a few steps led to a large iron 
door. THs Diederich opened, and began descending the 
steps, which led deep down into the darkness, constantly 
raising the lantern to light the Komthur’s way. At the 
foot of the stairs was a corridor, and opening upon the 
corridor to the right and left were the low doors of the 
cells. 
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^^To Jurandl^' said Siegfried.. 

In a moment the bolts jarred, and they entered. It was 
quite dark in the dungeon, and Siegfried, who could not 
see well by the faint light of the lantern, ordered the torch 
to be lit, and then, by the strong light of its flame, he 
saw Jurand lying on the straw which covered the floor. 
The prisoner had irons on his feet, and on his hands a 
chain long enough to permit him to carry food to his lips. 
He was clad in the same sackcloth in which he appeared 
before the Komthurs, but now it bore dark stains of blood. 
In the castle it had been believed that he would die at any 
moment, but his enormous strength had overpowered 
death, and he still lived, although his wounds had not been 
dressed, and he had been thrown into a dungeon, in which 
water ^pped from the roof on days of thaw and the walls 
were covered with crystals of ice during frosts. 

As his gigantic form lay on the straw looking like a 
mass of rook hewn into human shape, Siegfried gazed upon 
him in silence. Then, turning to Diederioh, who held the 
lantern close to the prisoner’s face, he said: 

" You see that he has but one eye. Trickle it out.” 

His voice was faint and trembling. The torch shook in 
the hangman’s hand as he inclined it, and presently great 
burning drops of pitch fell down on Jurand’s eye, at length 
covering it completely from the brow to the cheek-bone. 
Jurand’s face shrivelled, his fallow moustache bristled and 
disclosed his clenched teeth, but he did not utter a sound. 

“You were pronaised your freedom,” said Siegfried, 
“ and your freedom you shall have. But you shall never 
be able to inculpate the Order, for the tongue with which 
you blasphemed it shall be taken from you also.” 

Again he made a sign to Diederich, but the hangman 
gave vent to a strange guttural sound, and at the same 
time indicated by signs that he should require both his 
hands. The old Komthur, therefore, took the torch and 
held it out with a trembling hand, and when Diederich 
knelt and pressed his knees upon Jurand’s breast he turned 
his head and gazed at the hoar frost on the wall. For a 
moment there was the clash of chains and the panting 
from two men’s breasts. Something like a hollow moan 
was heard, and there was silence. 

At length the voice of Siegfried sounded anew. 

“Jurand,” said he, “the punishment which you have 
suffered must needs have fallen upon you. But besides I 
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liave vowed to Rotgier, wliom your daughter's husband 
has slain, that I shall place your right hand in his coffin.” 

And Diederioh again stooped over Jnrand. 

When the old Komthur and Diederioh again entered the 
courtyard, the moon was still shining. After passing 
through the corridor, Siegfried took from the hangman’s 
hands the lantern and a dark object wrapped in a rag. 

"Now, back to the chapel,” he muttered to himself, 
" and then to the tower.” 

Diederioh glanced at him sharply, but the Komthur 
ordered him off to sleep and trudged on alone, swinging 
the lantern, towards the shining windows of the chapel. 
As he went he thought over what had happened. He felt 
that for him also the end was approaching, and that these 
were the last deeds on earth for which he should answer to 
God. He reflected, however, that Diederioh, being dumb, 
could not disclose anything. Although he could make 
himself understood by the chaplain, he would n t dare to 
do so. Who, then, could prove that Jurand did not receive 
all those wounds in the fight? His tongas he might well 
have lost by a spear-thrust between the teeth ; a sword or 
an axe might well have chopped off his right hand; and 
as he had but one eye, what wonder if it was struck out 
in his mad rush against the whole garrison of Szczytno? 
The heart of the old Knight of the Cross trembled with 
joy—^the last joy of his life. Yet Jurand, if he lived, must 
be set free. He thought of the recent discussion with 
Rotgier, and the younger brother’s jocular saying: " Then 
let him go wheresoever his eyes may lead him, and if he 
does not know the way to Spychow, then let him inquire 
it” For that which had now been done had, in part, 
already been arranged between them. 

When Siegfried again entered the chapel, and, kneeling 
by the coffin, placed the bloody hand of Jurand at 
Rotgieris feet, the joy which a moment before had 
throbbed within him was now reflected in his face. 

"See,” said he, "I have done more than we resolved. 
King John of Luxemburg, though blind, went to battle 
nevertheless, and fell gloriously, but Jurand will never 
fight again; he will perish like a dog under a fence.” 

Again his breath failed him, and on his head he felt a 
burden as if of an iron helm, but this was only for a 
moment. 
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''Hah!” he said at length with a sigh, “the time 
approaches for me also. But if I am destined to live, I 
swear before you, my son, that I will lay upon your grave 
the hand which slew you also, unless I myself fall. Tour 
murderer is still alive. ...” 

His teeth were clenched together, as it he had been 
seized with cramp, and the words seemed tO' break off on 
his lips. 

“Yes,” he went on in a trembling voice, after a pause, 
“your murderer is still alive; but I will yet lay hold of 
him, and before I slay him I will indict upon him other 
torments worse than death itself.” 

He was silent for a time. Then he rose, and, approach- 
ing the coffin, said ca-lmly: 

“I will now bid you farewell. I will look on your face 
once again; perhaps I shall see whether you ai'e content 
with my vow. For the last time, then!” 

As he spoke he unveiled Rotgier^s face, but shrank back 
instantly. 

“You smile,” he said, “ but your smile is terrible I ” 

The face of the young Komthur was indeed horrible. 
His ears were enormously swollen and discoloured, and his 
blue puffed-up lips were contorted as if by a smile. Sieg¬ 
fried hurriedly covered up the terrible human mask, took 
the lantern, and went out. As he went, his bre th forsook 
him for the third time, and when he reached his chamber 
he threw himself on his hard monrjstic bed, and for a 
time lay quite motionless. He expected to fall asleep, but 
suddenly a strange feeling seized him. It seemed to him 
that sleep would never again come to him, but that, if he 
should remain in the chamber, death would come in its 
place. Siegfried did not fear death. In his great weari¬ 
ness and despair of sleep he saw in death merely some 
^eat repose. Nevertheless, he did not desire to yield to 
it that night, and he sat up on his couch and cried: 

“ God grant me until to-morrow 1 ” 

Suddenly, he heard a voice which seemed to whisper 
clearly in his ear: 

“Leave the chamber! To-morrow will be too late; 
to-morrow you will be unable to perform what you have 
promised. Leave the chamber! ” 

"With difficulty he rose and went out. The sentries were 
calling to cxne another on the battlements. The yellow 
light from the chapel windows fell upon the snow. By a 
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stone well in the middle of the courtyard, two black dogs 
were playing together, dragging about a rag. Otherwise, 
the court was empty and still. 

“Must it then be to-nightT' said Siegfried. “I am 
infinitely weary, but I must go. . . . All are asleep. 
Jurand, overpowered by his torments, is perhaps asleep 
also. But I will not sleep. I go because death is in the 
chamber, and I have vowed. . . . Let death' then 

come, since sleep will not. . . . You lie there smiling, 

and I lose my strength. You smile, and you are therefore 
glad. But seel My fingers grow stifi, my strength has 
left my hands, and I shall not accomplish it alone. It 
must be done by the servant who is asleep by 
her. . . 

As he spoke he went with unsteady steps towards the 
gate-tower. Meanwhile the dogs recognised him, and 
began fawning upon him. One of them Siegfried recog¬ 
nised as a bull-dog which was the inseparable companion 
of Diederioh, of whom it was said in the castle that he 
made use of the animal as his pillow. The dog gave 
several low barks, and preceded the Komthur in the 
direction of the tower, as if divining his intentions. On 
reaching the door of the tower, which at night was bolted 
from the outside, he pushed the bolts aside and, entering, 
groped for the balustrade of the stairs, which began 
immediately behind the door. Then he began the ascent. 
In his distraction he had forgotten the lantern, and he had 
to proceed gropingly, feeling cautiously for each step with 
his feet. After ascending a few steps, he paused, for above 
him, but quite close, he heard something like the heavy 
breathing of a man or a beast. 

“Who is therehe asked. 

There was no answer; the breathing only grew quicker. 

Siegfried withdrew almost to the entrance. 

“ Who is there 1 ” he repeated, in a choking voice. 

As he spoke, something pushed against his breast with 
such violence that he fell in a swoon through the open 
door, without even a groan. Silence followed. Then a 
dark form slunk out from the tower and ran 
furtively towards the stables beside the arsenal on 
the left side of the court. Diederioh's great bull¬ 
dog followed the form silently. The other dog 
also sprang after them and vanished in the shadow 
of the wall. Soon he re-appeared, running back with 
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his nose to the ground, as if scenting the traces of 
the figure and the O'ther dog. He approached Siegfried, 
who lay motionless, and, after smelling him diligently, sat 
down at his head, lifted up his nose, and began to howl. 
The howling resounded for a long time, filling the gloomy 
night with a new melancholy and dread. At length the 
wicket of the great gate jarred, and the gatekeeper 
entered the courtyard with a halberd. 

plague upon the dogl” said he. ‘'I will teach you 
to howl at night! ” 

And, raising the halberd, he was about to pierce the 
creature^s breast, when he saw the foirm of someone lying 
close to the open gate of the tower. 

'"Lord Jesus!'’ he exclaimed. ''What is this?” 

Bending down, he looked into the face of the man as he 
lay, and began to shout: 

" Come out 1 Come out 1 Help 1 Help! ” 

Then, leaping towards the gate, he began pulling the 
beE-rope with all his strength. 



PAET YI. 


C HAP TER XLI. 

Although Hlawa hastened to Zgorzelice, he found that he 
could not proceed so quickly as he had hoped, for the roads 
were exceedingly difficult. A severe winter, with hard 
frosts and snows so abundant that whole villages had been 
covered, was followed by great thaws, mists, and heavy 
rains. In many places it was possible to get from one 
village to another only by boats. The greater portion of 
March had passed, therefore, and spring was already 
approaching, when the Bohemian at length approached 
Zgorzelice and Bogdanieo. 

On reaching Bogdanieo, Hlawa was told that Macko had 
gone to the forest with the hounds and a crossbow. Before 
nightfall, however, he returned. At first he did not recog¬ 
nise Hlawa, but when the Bohemian announced his name 
he instantly became alarmed, and, throwing his crossbow 
and cap on the ground, exclaimed: 

" By Heaven 1 They have slain him! Tell me what you 
know 1" 

He is not slain,” answered Hlawa; “ he is in perfect 
health.” 

“ The Lord Jesus be praised 1 ” said Macko, drawing a 
deep breath. Where, then, is he ? ” 

“He has gone to Marienburg, and sent me hither with 
news.” 

“Why has he gone to Marienburg? ” 

“For his wife.” 

“What do you mean? By Christ's wounds I—What 
wife? ” 

“Jurand's daughter. But there is matter enough to 
speak of for a whole night. Allow me, your Honour, to 
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breathe a little, for I am terribly tired with travel, having 
ridden uninterruptedly since midnight.’' 

On recovering somewhat from his astonishment, Maoko 
called a servant, and ordered him to add wood to the fire 
and bring food for the Bohemian. He then began pacing 
up and down the chamber, swaying his hands and speaking 
to himself. 

“ Impossible to believe! " he exclaimed. “ Jurand's 
daughter! Zbyszko married 1 ..." 

Married, and yet not married," said Hlawa. 

He proceeded to relate all that had happened, and 
Macko listened eagerly, interrupting him from time to 
time with questions when the story did not seem clear to 
him. Although Hlawa was unable to tell when Zbyszko 
was married—^there having been no wedding feast—^he 
informed Maoko that the event had been announced to all 
after the arrival of Rotgier, whom Zbyszko had challenged 
to an ordeal, and fought before the whole Mazovian 
Court. 

'‘What! Did he indeed fight?" exclaimed Macko, with 
flashing eyes. "Well—and what was the result?" 

" Zbyszko cleft him in two; and me also God helped 
against Rotgier’s groom." 

" Well," said Macko, with a snort of satisfaction, " he is 
no feUow to laugh at! He is the last of the house of 
Grady, but—so help me. Heaven!—^not the least. And 
then, against the Frisians ! A wo^rthy lad, indeed! " 

He then eyed the Bohemian narrowly. 

"And the booty?" he asked suddenly. "Is it 
valuable?" 

" We took the armour, the horses, and ten men—eight 
of them my young master sends to you." 

" What did he do with the other two?" 

" He sent them away with the body." 

"As if the Prince could not have sent his own men! 
Those two will never return! " 

Hlawa smiled at the old man's cupidity. 

"The young master need not heed it,” said he;’ 
" Spychow is a large estate." 

“A large estate! Yes, but what then? It ia not yet 
his." 

"Whose then is it?" 

" What do you say?" said Macko, rising from his seat 
" And Jurand? ” 

" Jurand is with the Knights of the Cross in a dungeon 
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and death awaits him. God knows whether his life will 
he spared, or, if so*, whether he will ever return I But 
Father Kaleb assuredly read his last testament, and 
proclaimed that the yO'Ung master should be his heir/’ 

This news made a great impression upon Macko. kt 
first the knowledge that Zbyszko was married pained him, 
for he loved Jagienka like a daughter, and his heart had 
been set upon a union with her. Yet he had accustomed 
himself to regard this hope as frustrated; and besides, 
Jurand’s daughter brought what Jagienka could not bring 
—^the Prince’s favour, as well as a much larger dowry. In 
his mind Macko already saw Zbyszko a count, the lord of 
Bogdaniec and Spychow, and even a castellan. His 
cupidity and family pride, therefore, were alike gratified. 
Yet there were reasons why the old man should be uneasy. 

'‘They seized old Jurand and his daughter,” he said to 
himself; "they seized even the Prince himself when he 
was in Zlotorja; why, then, should they not seize Zbyszko 
also? ” 

He then tried to conjecture what might happen if the 
youth, should he escape from the hands of the Knights of 
the Cross, was unable to recover his wife. Although he 
cared much for the property, the old man oared more for 
the family. 

" If Danusia,” he reflected, " should be lost, like a stone 
cast into water, and no one knows whether she is alive or 
dead, then Zbyszko will be unable to marry any other wife, 
and there will be no more Gradys of Bogdaniec in this 
world. Ah 1 with Jagienka it would be otherwise 1 ” 

There was a moment of silence. 

"Do you think that the Knights of the Cross will 
restore herT’ asked Macko. 

The Bohemian shook his head despondingly. 

" To the best of my judgment,” he said slowly, “ she is 
already lost for ever.” 

“Why?” asked Macko-, almost frightened. 

“If they avowed that they had her, there would be 
hope. But they say, ‘ We indeed rescued a maid, and we 
. informed Jurand, but he denied her, and in return for our 
good will slew more of our men than we have lost in many 
a battle.’” 

“ Then they did show a damsel to Jurand 1 ” 

“ They say they did. God alone knows. They may hare 
shown him another girl. It is at least certain that he slew 
many of their men, and that they are ready to swear that 
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they never seized Jurand’s daughter. Even if the Grand 
Master should order her to be released, they will swear 
that they have not had her. Who will prove it? In 
Ciechanow they talk of a letter written by Jurand wherein 
he declares that she is not with the Knights of the Cross.” 

Perhaps she is not with them.” 

^'But if robbers really seized her, your Honour, it was 
o-nly to obtain ransom. Robbers would not be able to 
write a letter and forge Jurand's seal, or to send a hand¬ 
some retinue for her.” 

True ; but why should the Knights of the Cross desire 
her ? ” 

What of vengeance on Jurand^s blood? They love 
vengeance better than honey and wine, and of pretexts 
they have plenty.” 

But what do you think they will do with her?” asked 
Macko. 

“ What did they do with the children of the mighty 
Kniaz Witold? Have not they enough castles, and 
dungeons, and weUs, and chains, and halters ? ” 

“By the living'God 1” exclaimed Macko. 

^Although he went with a prince's letter, and was 
accompanied by de Lorche, a mighty lord and a relative of 
princes, God grant that they do not bury him alive or 
dead! I did not wish to come hither, as there was every 
prospect of fighting, but he ordered me to do so. Once I 
heard him ask the old Lord of Spychow whether he had 
cunning, as cunning was necessary when dealing with these 
Knights. ‘ Were my uncle Macko here,' he said, ‘ he would 
be useful.' It was for that reason that he sent me here.” 

“ WeU,” said Macko, “ there is no help for it. Against 
death even cunning cannot serve. But if I go there 
and learn that Danusia has been destroyed, then Spychow 
will in any case be left to Zbyszko, and he can return 
here and take another maid to wife.” 

“ Jagienka of Zgorzelice?” asked Hla,wa in a low timid 
voice. 

“Yes,” answered Macko, “the more so as she is an 
orphan, and Cztan of Rogow and Wilk of Brzozowa press 
their court upon her worse than ever.” 

The Panienka an orphan! ” exclaimed the Bohemian, 
leaping from his seat. “What of the knight Zych? ” 

“Then you have not yet heard?” 

“By Heaven! What has happened?” 

“How could you know? Yes, she is an orphan. The 
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abbot asked Zyob to accompany him to Prince Przemko 
of Oswiecim, begging me to take care of Zgorzelice and 
Jagienka in his absence. They afterwards went to old 
Nosak, Przemko's father, who rules in Cieszyn. Then 
Jasko, the Prince of Raciborz, out of hatred for Przemko, 
set murderers against them under the command of the 
Bohemian Chrzan. ^ Prince Przemko was slain, and Zych 
with him. They stunned the abbot with an iron flail, so 
that now he understands nothing, and has probably lost 
his speech. The old Prince Nosak was tortured to death. 
Six weeks ago they carried Zych hither and buried him.” 

‘'Such a strong manl” said Hlawa pityingly. “At 
Bbleslawiec I was no cripple, but he captured me in the 
space of a Pater Noster. But that was a captivity such as 
I would not exchange for freedom. A good, worthy lord!l 
God grant him eternal light 1 Ah, it is sadl And for 
Jagienka I am sorely sorry, poor child I ” 

“Zych^s grave was not yet covered by the snow when 
Cztan and Wilk attack^ the manor of Zgorzelice. 
Happily my men were warned beforehand, and I hastened 
to her aid, and with God^s help we beat them soundly. 
After the fight, the maid clasped my knees and said, ‘ I 
cannot be Zbyszko’s, so I will be no other^s; only save me 
from these brutes, for I would have death before them 1 ^ 
Since then they have attacked us twice, but they could do 
nothing. At present there is peace, for they have fallen 
out together and mutilated one another, so that neither 
can move hand or foot.” 

On hearing this news, Hlawa merely gnashed his teeth 
in anger and cursed both Cztan and Wilk together. 

Just at this moment voices sounded from the entrance- 
hall, the door opened, and Jagienka herself rushed in, 
foll(wed by Jasko, her eldest brother, who resembled her 
as if they had been twins. Having heard from the 
peasants of Hlawa's arrival, she had imagined some mis* 
fortune, and had run on to Bogdaniec to learn the truth. 

“What has happened?—for Heaven's sakel” she 
exclaimed almost b^ore she had crossed the threshold. 

happened?” answered Macko. 

Zbyszko is alive and well I ” 

^ The Bohemian sprang towards his mistress, and, kneel¬ 
ing on one knee, began kissing the hem of her gown. She 
did not seem to observe this, for, on hearing the old 
might's answer, she turned her face away from the 
firehght into the shadow; and it was only after several 
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momeiLts had passed, that, as if recollecting that she had 
not yet greeted them, she said: 

Jesus Christ be praised 1 ” 

Now and for ever 1 responded Macko. 

Then, seeing the Bohemian at her feet, she stooped 
towards him and said: 

“I am glad to see you, Hlawa, with my whole soul; 
but why have you forsaken your master ? ” 

‘^He sent me here, gracious Panienka.” 

What did he command you? ” 

'' He commanded me to come to Bogdanieo.’^ 

''To Bogdaniec? . . . And what else?” 

" He sent me to obtain advice—and to greet- 

"To Bogdaniec, and that is all, is it not? Good I 
Where is he himself?” 

"He has gone to Marienburg—to the Knights of the 
Cross.” 

Jagienka^s face again showed uneasiness-. 

"Has he no care for his life? WTiy has he gone 
thither? ” 

"To seek, gracious lady, for that which he will never 
find again.” 

"Of what do you speak?” asked Jagienka. 

But Macko interrupted her with another question. 

" Did Zbyszko,” he asked, " ever speak of Jurand^s 
daughter? I have been told he did.” 

For a moment she did not reply. Then, stifling a sigh, 
she said: 

"Indeed, he did speak of her. Why should he not 
have spoken?” 

" It is well,” answered the old man, " for what I have to 
say will be the easier.” 

He began to tell her what he had heard from the 
Bohemian, wondering that his narrative should sometimes 
seem so confused and difficult. But, as he was a cautious 
man, and anxious not to estrange Jagienka, he emphasised 
the probability, in which he himself believed, that 
Zbyszko was never really the husband of Danusia, and that 
she was lost to him for ever. 

Hlawa confirmed his words by nodding his head at inter¬ 
vals, and by ejaculating " Assuredly 1” "Without doubt! ” 
and so forth, as Macko proceeded. The girl listened with 
her eyelashes simk on her cheeks, asking nothing further, 
and so calm withal that Macko was apprehensive because 
of her silence. 
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what do you say?” he asked when he had 

finished. 

She made no answer. But two tears glittered beneath 
her lowered eyelashes and glided down her cheeks. She 
approached Macko, and, having kissed his hand, said: 

‘‘Jesus Christ be praised 1” 

“ Now and for ever! ” answered the old man. “ But why 
do you hasten home? Do stay with us.” 

But she would not stay, saying that at home she had not 
yet given out the provisions for supper. Although he 
knew that at Zgorzelice there was an old housekeeper 
named Sieciechowa who could have filled her place, Macko 
merely stroked her head with his hand and conducted her 
to the courtyard, accompanied by Hlawa. But the 
Bohemian led a horse from one of the stables, threw him¬ 
self on its back, and rode after his mistress. 

When Macko re-entered the house he sighed, and 
nodding his head, muttered: 

“This Zbyszko, forsooth, is foolish! The maid has left 
a fragrance behind her in the chamber 1 ” 

The old man grew sorrowful. If Zbyszko, he said to 
himself, were only to wed her when he returned, there 
might still be joy and consolation. But now! 

“If one only mentions him,” he exclaimed, “a tear 
instantly drops from her eye, and all the while the follow 
is running about the world and will batter his head against 
the walls of Marienburg. And in this den there is no 
living soul—only armour grinning on the walls. Of what 
use is husbandry and industry, of Spychow and Bogvianiec, 
if there is no one to inherit them? ” 

Anger entered MackO'S soul at the thought; and then, 
in a moment, it was followed by an ardent longing for 
Zbyszko. At one moment he resolved not to- go after him, 
and the next he felt that he should never be able to 
remain patiently at home waiting. 

“If I am to go,” he said, “so be it; but who will be 
here to protect the girl from Cztan and Wilk? A plague 
upon them I ” 

Meanwhile, Jagienka rode through the forest with Jasko 
towards Zgorzelice, and the Bohemian followed silently 
behind, his heart full of sorrow and devotion. He had seen 
the girFs tears, and now, as he looked upon her dark fom, 
hardly visible in the gloom of the forest, he understood 
anew her grief and pain. Jasko*, after making several 
attempts, saw that his sister had no wish to talk, and the 
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two rode o-n in silence in front of EQawa. When they were 
close to the house, the Bohemian at length advanced his 
horse to Jagienka’s. 

“ Gracious Panienka-” 

"So you ride with us?” said the girl, awakening as 
from a sleep. " What have you to say? ” 

"I have indeed forgotten to tell you what my master 
ordered me to say. At the very moment of my departure 
from Spyohow he called me and said, ^ Embrace the feet 
of the Panienka of Zgorzelice, for neither in good fortxme 
nor in bad will I ever forget her; and for aU she has done 
for my uncle and for me may God repay her and keep her 
in good health.^ ” 

" May God bless him for his kind words I ” answered 
Jagienka. 

Then, after a moment^s pause, she added, in such a 
strange voice, that the Bohemian's heart melted com¬ 
pletely : 

" And you, Hlawa, as well I ” 

The conversation ceased for a time. The Bohemian was 
pleased with himself, and began searching his mind for 
something else to teU her. 

" Panieiika! ” said he presently. 

"What now?” 

" I should like to tell you, as I have told the old Lord 
of Bogdardec also, that the lady is already lost for ever, 
and that Zbyszko will never find her, even if the Grand 
Master himself should help him.” 

" She is his wife,” replied Jagienka. 

" Such a wife! ” said Hlawa, tossing his head. 

Jagienka made no reply ,• but after supper, when Jasko 
and her younger brothers had gone to sleep, she had a jug 
of mead brought in, and, addressing the Bohenoian, said: 

"Perhaps you would prefer to rest, but for myself I 
should be glad to talk with you for a little.” 

Although much fatigued with travel, Hlawa was ready 
to talk till morning. So' they talked—or rather he related 
to her anew all the adventures of Zbyszko, Danusia, 
Jurand, and himself. 



CHAPTER XLII. 


Maczo was preparing for his journey, and Jagienka did not 
appear in Bogdaniec for two days, she having passed the 
time in consultation witk Hlawa. On the third day the 
old knight met her on the way to church. 

She advanced to the head of the retinue, evidently 
not wishing the servants to- hear their conversation. When 
Maoko was close to her, she asked: 

“Are you surely going?” 

“If God will, to-morrow—^not later.” 

“And to Marienburg?” 

“To Marienburg, or elsewhere, according to circum¬ 
stances.” 

“Then listen to me, for I must ask your counsel, I 
shall be left without protection. Have you devised any¬ 
thing?” 

“Nothing. What do you wish?” he asked, looking at 
her sharply. 

“ Take me with you,” she answered in a low voice. 

Macko stopped his horse in amazement. 

“By Heaven! What do you say, Jagienka?” 

She sank her head timidly and sadly. 

“Dear Macko-,” she said, “I prefer to speak frankly 
rather than conceal anything. You, as well as Hlawa, 
declare that Zbyszko will never find his lady, and the 
Bohemian looks for even worse things. God knows, I 
wish her no harm! May God's Mother protect and save 
her! Zbyszko loved her better than me—^for that there 
is no help! But until he finds her, or if, as you believe, 
he never finds her—^then—^then- 

“What then?” asked Macko, seeing that the girl grew 
perplexed and hesitated more and more. 

“ Then I will be neither Cztan's, nor Wilk's, nor any¬ 
one else's.” 

“I thought you had long forgotten him,” said he 
joyfully. 

2b 
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" Ah! she exclaimed sadly. 

‘^What then would you haver^ asked Macko. ^‘How 
can I take you among the Knights of the Cross ? ” 

^‘You need not,” said Jagienka. should be content 
to be by the side of the abbot, who lies ill at Sieradz. 
There is no friendly soul beside him, and he is my god¬ 
father and benefactor. Eyen were he in good health, I 
should still seek his protection, for people fear him.” 

‘‘I will not dispute it,” answered Macko, who was at 
heart glad of Jagienka/s decision, for he really believed 
that Danusia would not get out of the hands of the 
Knights of the Cross aliye. " But,” he added, “ a maid is 
a great trouble on a journey.” 

Another girl, but not I,” replied Jagienka. It is no 
new thing for me to use a crossbow and to endure hard¬ 
ships in hunting. I am prepared for anything—do not 
fear! I will take Jasko’s clothes, put my hair in a hood- 
net, gird myself with a sabre, and ride. Jasko resembles 
me SO' closely that you will see that neither the abbot nor 
anyone else will recognise me.” 

Nor Zbyszko? ” 

I may never see him.” 

^^And Wilk and Cztan will probably go madl” 

‘'Then let them go mad! It will be worse if they 
follow us.” 

“ I do not fear that. I am old, but they had better not 
come within my grasp.” 

Thus talking, they reached Krzesnia. Old Wilk was also 
in the church, and from time to time he looked darkly at 
Macko. But he paid no heed, and after mass he returned 
home with Jagienka, feeling light at heart. But after 
they had parted at the crossways and he reached Bog- 
daniec alone, he was assailed by less cheerful thoughts. 
He knew that if Jagienka went away neither Zgorzelice 
nor Jagienka’s brothers would be exposed to danger, 
although Cztan and Wilk might stretch out their hands 
after the maid. Bogdaniec, however, would be left at 
God^s mercy. 

“ Well, I must prevent it,” thought he. 

After dinner he had a horse saddled, and rode over to 
Brzozowa. It was dusk when he arrived. Old Wilk sat 
in the front chamber, with a jug of mead beside him, and 
his son, who had been disabled by Cztan, lay on a bench 
covered with skins, and drank also. As soon as the father 
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and son oaught sight of Macko as he stood in the doorway 
they leaped to their feet, and, nmning to the wall, grasped 
the first weapons that came to hand. But Macko, who 
was not the least disconcerted, merely stood with his arms 
akimbo, and said calmly, but with a trace of mockery in 
his voice: 

“How is this? Is such the chivalrous hospitality of 
Brzozowa?” 

Their hands fell, and presently old Wilk dropped his 
sword on the floor with a crash, while the son threw down 
his spear, and both stood fronting Macko with threatening 
faces, in which astonishment mingled with shame. 

“I have come as a neighbour—^with good will,” said 
Macko. 

“ With good wiU we greet you. A guest is sacred.” 

Both old Wilk and his son went towards Macko, shook 
his right hand, and led him to the seat of honour at the 
table. They then added some logs of wood to the fire, 
covered the table with a cloth, placed dishes containing 
food and drink, and all began to eat. Father and son 
were consumed with curiosity to learn the cause of Macko’s 
visit, but neither asked him anything, waiting for him to 
speak. But Macko lauded the food, the drink, and their 
hospitality. Only when he had satisfied his hunger did 
he speak. 

“It often happens that men quarrel, and even fight, 
with one another,” he said gravely, looking straight before 
him, “but peace among neighbours is better than any¬ 
thing I ” 

There is, indeed, nothing better than peace,answered 
old Wilk with the same gravity. 

“ It often happens also,” said Macko, “ that when a man 
must go on a long journey, although he may have been 
at enmity with some one, he regrets it, and would not 
willingly go away without greeting him.” 

“ We are heartily glad to see you. Come every day, if 
you will.” 

“ God grant that I too might honour you in Bogdanieo, 
as^it behoves me that I should, but I must hasten away.” 

“Do you go to war, or to some holy place?” 

“I should prefer either, but I am going among the 
Knights of the Cross.” 

“ The Knights of the Cross I ” exclaimed father and son 
together. 
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‘‘Eyen so/^ answered Macko. '^And whosoever, not 
being their friend, goes among them had best make his 
peace with God and man, lest he lose not only his life 
bnt his soul’s salvation.” 

Doubtless you go to ransom Zbyszko 1 ” 

At his father’s mention of the name young Wilk grew 
pale with hatred, and looked threateningly. 

But Macko answered calmly: 

^‘To ransom, perhaps—^but not Zbyszko'.” 

These words only increased the curiosity of his listeners, 
and old Wilk was unable to restrain himself any longer. 

^‘You are free to tell us or not why you go thither,” 
he said. 

I will teU you,” answered Macko. But first know 
that I came here to ask you, as neighbours, to take 
Bogdanieo under your care while I am gone, and allow no 
one to do it any damage.” 

Both old and young Wilk were amazed, and could find 
no answer. 

“I wiU honestly tell you from whom I fear a hurt,” 
continued Macko, addressing them as if they had been 
his closest friends for years ; “ it is from none other than 
Cztan of Rogow. From you, even were we at enmity, 
I should fear nothing, for you are chivalrous men, and 
would not wreak unworthy vengeance behind one’s back. 
But Cztan is a churl, and of him anything may be expected, 
the more so as he is terribly enraged against me for pre¬ 
venting him having Zych’s daughter.” 

Whom you are keeping for your nephew 1 ” burst out 
young Wilk. 

But Macko looked at him calmly, and said, turning to 
the father: 

“ My nephew has married a Mazovian heiress, and got 
a great dowry.” 

The father and son remained speechless for a time, and 
with open mouths. 

“WhatI” said old Wilk at length. “How sol Why, 
they said that- But tell me-” 

“ It is just because of this that I must go,” Macko went 
on, without noticing the interruption, and therefore I 
ask you, as worthy and honest neighbours, to see to 
Bogdanieo, and permit no one to touch it—and especially 
Cztan.” 

Young Wilk, who was by no means dull witted, at once 
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saw that, since Zbyszko was married, it would be well to 
have Macko for a friend, as Jagienka trusted him and 
readily followed his coimsels. Therefore, although a little 
tipsy, he hastily stretched out his hand beneath the table 
and pressed his father’s knee as a warning that he should 
say nothing. 

“ Have no fear of Cztan! ” he exclaimed. Let him only 
dare! He has cut me about a little—^truel But I have 
beat his shaggy snout so that his mother did not know 
him. Have no fear, but go with an easy mind, for not a 
crow will be missing from Bogdaniec! ” 

‘‘Tou are honest folks, I see,” said Macko'. ‘'So you 
promised’ 

“We prondse 1 ” cried both. “ On our honour 1 ” 

“ Well,” said Macko with a smile, “ now I can tell you 
something more. Zych, as you know, entrusted me with 
the guardianship of his children. Because of this I pre¬ 
vented Cztan—and you, too, young man—^from entering 
ZgorzeKce by force. But when I am in Marienburg—or 
heaven knows where else—^what guardianship can I 
exercise? It is true that any man who would injure 
orphan children would be declared infamous. Still I am 
sorry to go. Do you, therefore, also swear that you will 
not only do no injury to Zych’s children yourselves, but 
that you will allow no one else to injure them?” 

“We swear! We swear!” 

“ On your honour and on your escutcheon? ” 

“On our honour and on our escutcheon!” 

“And on the cross?” 

“ And on the cross! ” 

“God has heard it! ” said Macko. “Amen!” And he 
took a deep breath, for he knew that such an oath they 
would keep. 

Macko wished to depart at once, but they detained him 
almost by force. They compelled him to drink, and pre¬ 
sently all became quite familiar. Young Wilk, who was 
usually quarrelsome in his cups, now vented his threats 
only on Cztan, while he curried favour with Macko, as if 
he expected to receive Jagienka from him next day. But 
before midnight he fell asleep, and could not be roused. 
The old man soon followed his son’s example, and at 
len^h Macko left them at table as if dead. But he, 
having a very strong head, was only a little merry, and as 
he returned home he meditated joyfully upon all he had 
accomplished. 
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he said to himself, “Bogdaniec is safe and 
Zgorzelioe is safe as well. They will be enraged by 
Jagienha's departure, but they wiU take care of our pro¬ 
perty. When I return old Wilk will assuredly challenge 
me, but I do not care.” 

It occurred to him for a moment that the girl would 
really be safe if she remained at home, for both the 
Wilks would guard her as the apple of their eye. But 
the thought of Cztan, and the fighting which might ensue 
because of him, made him conclude that she would be 
better for a time with the rich abbot. Macko had hopes 
that Zbyszko would yet return a widower, and that he 
would be drawn by God’s will towards Jagienka 

With such thoughts the way home seemed short. Yet the 
night was advanced when he reached Bogdaniec, and he 
wondered to see the windows lighted up. 

“ Are there guests? ” he asked of the groom as he dis¬ 
mounted. 

“ It is the young master of ZgorzeHce, with the 
Bohemian,” answered the groom. 

The visit astonished Macko, for Jagienka had promised 
to come next day before daybreak, and they were to set 
out at once. Why, then, had Jasko come, and so late at 
night? The old Imight imagined that something might 
have happened, and entered the house with uneasiness. 

In the chamW the fire burned merrily, and by the light 
of the two torches Macko saw Jasko, Hlawa the Bohemian, 
and another stripling with a face as rosy as an apple. 

'‘How are you, Jasko? And how is Jagienka?” asked 
the old man. 

"Jagienka,” answered the lad, "has altered her mind, 
and prefers to remain at home.” 

"By heaven! What is this? What has entered her 
head now? ” 

Instead of answering, the lad raised his blue eyes towards 
him and burst out laughing. 

"Why do you laugh?” asked Macko. 

The Bohemian and the other lad now broke into a merry 
laugh also. 

" You see 1 ” exclaimed the supposed Jasko. " Who will 
recognise me if you do not?” 

"In the name of the Father and Son!” exclainaed 
Macko, looking more closely at the sprightly figure before 
him. " And what do you do here, my glow-worm? ” 
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‘‘Wliy,” answered Jagienka, “those about to travel 
must be early astir.^^ 

“But you were to have come to-morrow at daybreak.” 

“ To-morrow at daybreak! So that all may see me 1 
To-morrow they will think I am on a visit to you, and 
they will say nothing until the following day. Siecie- 
chowa and Jasko know, but Jasko has sworn to say nothing 
until they begin to grow alarmed. So you did not recog¬ 
nise me—even youl ” 

In his turn, Macko now began to laugh. On her head 
Jagienka had a red silk hood-net, and she wore a green 
cloth coat, trousers ample at the thighs and tight about 
the legs, one of which was red like the hood-net, and the 
other of vertical coloured stripes. At her side hung a 
fine sword. As she smiled, her face bright as the morning 
dawn, she looked so beautiful that it was impossible to 
take one’s eyes from her. 

“ By heaven I ” exclaimed Macko'. “ Is it some wondrous 
damsel, or some lovely little flower? ” 

Hereupon he turned to the other lad. 

“And you too?” he asked. “Are you also disguised? ” 

“ This is the daughter of Sieciechowa,” answered 
Jagienka. “ It would not be convenient for me to be 
alone with you, so I have taken Anulka.” 

Macko then told Jagienka of his visit to the Wilks, 
and she listened in amazement. When at length he had 
finished she said: 

“The Lord Jesus granted you no scant measure of 
cunning, and I believe that everything must always be 
according to your wishes.” 

“ Ah, my child 1 ” he said, sadly shaking his head. “ If 
all were as I wish, you would long ago have been mistress 
of Bogdaniec I ” 

Jagienka looked at him for a long time with her blue 
eyes, and then, approaching him, she kissed his hand. 

“Why do you kiss my hand? ” asked the old man. 

“ It is nothing,” she answered. “ I will only say ' Good¬ 
night,’ for it is late, and to-morrow we must start before 
daybreak.” 

And taking Anulka with her, Jagienka went off, and 
Macko led the Bohemian to a sleeping chamber, where, 
throwing themselves down on bisons’ skins, they soon fell 
into a soimd and refreshing sleep. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 


Jagienka, whose whole life had been passed between 
Zgorzelice and Krzesnia, was beside hersellf with astonish¬ 
ment at the sight of Sieradz, with its walls, towers, town 
hall, and churches. And when the old knight assured 
her that Sieradz was as little to be compared with Krakow 
as a jGrebrand tO' the sun, she could not believe her ears. 

In the cloister they were welcomed by the same decrepit 
prior who had received Zbyszko. The news concerning 
the abbot saddened them greatly. He had lived in the 
cloister for a long time, but two weeks previously he had 
set out to see his friend, the Bishop of Flock. He had 
been continually ill. In the evenings he used to become 
distracted in mind, demanding that they should put on his 
armour, so that he might challenge Prince Jan of Raci- 
borz to a fight. It was with difficulty that he could be 
kept in bed. But two weeks before he had completely 
recovered his wits, and, brooking no opposition, he had 
ordered them to drive him to Plock forthwith, as he wished 
to receive the sacraments from the hands of the bishop, 
and to deposit with him his last testament. 

This news gave Macko great anxiety, and he went off 
to consult with Jagienka, who had meanwhile learned from 
Hlawa of the abbot^s departure. 

What is to be done ? he asked; ‘‘ and what are we to 
do with you?” 

“We shall go to Plock, and I with you,” she answered 
at once. 

“ So you have already spoken with the Bohemian? ” he 
asked. 

“Assuredly, and he thinks that if his master has got 
into any trouble in Marienburg, it will be possible to do 
much for him by means of the Princess Alexandra of Plock, 
for she is the King’s daughter, and a friend of the Knights 
of the Cross.” 
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True, so help me God I ” exclaimed Maoko. “ And if 
she shoidd give us a letter to the Graad Master we could 
ride safely through the whole territory of the Order. 
They like her, indeed, and she likes them. It is good 
advice, and this Bohemian is no fool! 

To be sure, he is not 1 ” cried Anulka, suddenly raising 
her bright blue eyes with enthusiasm. 

Indeed I ” said Macko, addressing her. “ And what 
is this to you?” 

At these words the girl grew greatly confused, and, 
lowering her long eyelashes, she blushed like a rose. 

Next day, after bidding the old prior farewell, they set 
out on their further journey. The snow had meanwhile 
thawed, and the streams were swollen, and they rode with 
greater difficulty than before. They inquired for the 
abbot as they proceeded, and it was easy to follow his 
steps, as they found many manors, parsonages, and inns 
at which he had stopped. Everywhere he had distributed 
magnificent alms, and many expressed apprehensions that 
he was not far from eternal salvation. In some places he 
had been forced by excessive weakness to remain two or 
three days, so it seemed to Macko probable that they 
should overtake him. 

But he was wrong, for they were detained jlrst by the 
swollen waters of the Ner and Bzura. Before reaching 
Leczyca they had to remain four days in an empty inn, 
which its owner had abandoned because of the impending 
flood. Wit, Macko’s groom, was a native of the district, 
and had heard something of a way through the forest, 
but he would not undertake their guidance for fear of 
evil spirits—especially the mighty forest-devil Boruta, who 
led people into bottomless swamps, and afterwards rescued 
them at the cost of their souls. 

Macko, having heard that Boruta's favour might be 
obtained by an offering .of drink, htmg out on the fence, 
with his own hands, a large ox-bladder of mead, and next 
day it appeared to have been drunk to the bottom. The 
Bohemian smiled when he was told of it, but Maoko felt 
reassured, and now hoped that they would be able to- cross 
the swamps without mishap. 

As Wit declared that he would rather be killed than try 
to find the path through the forest, Hlawa, being naturally 
venturesome and anxious to show his bravery before 
people, and especially before women, took an axe in his 
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girdle and a cudgel in his hand, and set out. He went 
before daybreak, and hoped to return by noon. When 
noon came and he did not return, they began to be 
alarmed. Wit declared that if he did return it would be 
in the shape of a were-wolf. Macko was uneasy; Jagienka 
turned towards the forest, and made the sign of the cross ; 
and Anulka, after looking vainly for an apron to cover 
her eyes, covered them instead with her fingers, beneath 
which her tears fell down one after another. 

But in the evening, towards sunset, the Bohemian 
returned, and not alone. He had with him some human 
figure, which he drove before him attached to a rope. AR 
rushed joyfully towards Hlawa, but became silent at the 
sight of the figure, which was small, crooked-legged, 
thick-bearded, black, and dressed in wolf-skins. 

“ In the name of heaven I WTiat monster do you bring 
here?” asked Macko. 

‘‘He says he is a man and a pitch-burner,” answered 
Hlawa, “ but whether it is so, I know not.” 

“ He is no man I He is no man! ” cried Wit. 

But Macko ordered him to be silent, and, after closely 
scrutinising the captive, exclaimed: 

“ Cross yourself! Cross yourself at once I ” 

“ Jesus Christ be praised 1 ” the man exclaimed, instantly 
making the sign of the cross. He breathed more freely, 
and looked upon those present with greater confidence. 

“ Jesus Christ be praised I ” he repeated. “ I did not 
know whether I was in the hands of Christians or devils. 
0 Jesus! ” 

■* “ Do not fear,” said Macko; “ you are among Christians, 

who love to hear mass. Who are you?” 

“I am a pitch-burner, lord—a cottager. There are 
seven of us here in huts, with our women and children.” 

“ How far is it from here? ” 

“Less than ten furlongs.” 

“How do you get to the town?” 

‘'We have our road behind the DeviFs pit.” 

“ The Devils pit! Cross yourself once more I ” 

“In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Amen! ” 

“ Good 1 Can a waggon pass that way I ” 

“Just now it is quaggy everywhere, but in the pit the 
wind dries the mud. It is difficult, but a man who knows 
the forest well could conduct the waggon to the huts.” 
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“ Will you lead us for a skojeo—or, let us say, two ? 

The pitch-burner undertook the task willingly, and they 
arranged to set out next morning. 

Jagienka now laughed, because they had thought the 
pitch-burner a forest monster, and Anulka laughed also. 

"Your eyes are not yet dry after weeping for Hlawa,” 
said Maoko to Anulka, and you laugh already! ” 

The Bohemian looked at her rosy face, and, seeing that 
her eyelashes were indeed wet, he said: 

^^Did you weep for me?” 

“Inde^, no I” answered the girl; “I was only 
frightened.” 

‘^But you are a gentlewoman, and it is shame for a 
gentlewoman to be afraid. Your mistress is less timid. 
What evil could happen to you here, during daylight, and 
with people by y^ou?” 

“ To me, nothing; but to you- 

“ But you say you did not weep for me? ” 

“ In truth, it was not for you.” 

“Why theni” 

“From fear.” 

“And now you have no fear?” 

“I have not.” 

“And why? ” 

“Because you have come back.” 

Hlawa glanced at her gratefully, smiled, and said: 

“ We might dispute in this way until morning, you are 
so artful.” 

“ Do not laugh at me I ” said Anulka in a low voice. 

And, forsooth, Anulka might have been suspected of 
anything rather than artfulness. Hlawa himself had per¬ 
ceived that she was becoming more attached to him every 
day. He loved Jagienka, but as a subject might love a 
king’s daughter—^with aU humility and worship, but with¬ 
out hope. During the journey old Macko used to ride in 
front with Jagi^oka, while he followed with Anulka. 
Hlawa, therefore, could not but be struck with the girl’s 
brightness and beauty, upon which he had, indeed, begun 
to look more and more covetously. Once, when they had 
tarried a little behind with the pack-horses, he suddenly 
turned to her and said: 

“ Do you know? As I ride beside you I am like a wolf 
beside a lamb.” 

She laughed merrily, and her white teeth glittered. 
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Would you eat me, then ? ” she asked. 

I would! Flesh and hones 1 ” 

And he looked at her so that she blushed beneath his 
glances. Then there was silence between them; only 
their hearts beat violently—^his with passion and hers with 
a sweet dizzy fear. 

This evening, as he saw her cheeks and eyelashes wet 
with tears, his heart softened, and he grew at once more 
timid and more attentive towards her. At supper he 
still rallied her a little for her faint-heartedness, but his 
manner was different from before, and he waited on her 
as a knight^s groom ought to wait upon a gentlewoman. 
Maoko observed this, and praised Hlawa for his worthy 
manners, which, he remarked, the Bohemian had doubtless 
acquired in Zbyszko^s service at the Mazovian Court. 

^^Yes,” he added, turning to Ja.gienka, “Zbyszko knows 
how to behave even at the King's Court." 

After supper, when it was time to separate for the 
night, Hlawa, having first kissed Jagienka's hand, raised 
to his lips Anulka's hand also, and said: 

“ You need have no fear for my sake, and I will allow 
no one to harm you." 

The men slept in the front chamber, and Jagienka and 
Anulka slept together in a small room fitted with a large 
bedstead made of boards. 

Neither of the girls could sleep at once, Anulka being 
especially restless. Presently Jagienka drew her head 
nearer to Anulka, and whispered: 

Anulka 1" 

“What?" 

“You like that Bohemian very much—^is it not so?" 

Anulka made no answer, and Jagienka once more 
whispered: 

“Indeed —1 understand it well! Tell me! " 

Again Anulka made no reply, but merely touched her 
mistress's cheek with her lips, and began kissing her 
incessantly. 

As she did so Jagienka sighed again and again. 

“ Yes—^I understand! I do understand 1" she whispered 
in such a low voice that Anulka was scarcely able to catch 
her words. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 


The next day was windy, and as the clouds, which had 
gathered during the wet, misty night, were driven in 
successive masses across the sun, the day was alternately 
bright and gloomy. Macko had given orders that the 
party should start at dawn. The pitch-burner, who was to 
guide them, said that the horses would be able to pass 
everywhere, but that it would be necessary, in certain 
places, to take the waggons to pieces and carry them in 
parts, as well as the carts containing the accoutrements 
and provisions. 

Immediately after leaving the inn they entered a forest 
of tall pines. Beyond the pine forest was a wood con¬ 
taining brushwood and thicket, and here they were 
compelled to take the waggons to pieces. The 
wheels, poles, and fore parts, as well as the 
baggage and provisions, were carried by the strong 
servants on their shoulders. This ^fficult part 
extended for three furlongs, but still they reached the 
huts towards evening. The pitch-burners received them 
hospitably, and assured them that they could reach the 
town by going through the DeviFs pit, or, rather, along 
by it. Although the dwellers in this desert seldom saw 
bread or flour they never suffered hunger, for they had 
plenty of meat of all kinds, and especially smoked mud¬ 
fish, which swarmed in the marshes. They treated their 
guests liberally, therefore, but stretched out their hands 
greedily for oaten cakea There were women and children 
among them, all black with the pitch smoke. There was 
one old peasant who remembered the massacre of Leczyca 
in 1331, and the complete devastation of the town by the 
Knights of the Cross. 

Although they had heard almost the same tale from the 
prior, Macko, the Bohemian, and both the girls listened 
with the greatest interest to the story of the old man, as 
he sat at the hearth and stirred the fire as if raking 
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out tlxe terrible memories of Ms jontK In Leczjoa, as 
well as in Sieradz, they did not spare even tbe cburoK 
and tlie priests, and tbe blood of aged women and young 
children dripped from the knives of the conquerors. 

The Knights of the Cross 1 Always the Knights of the 
Cross! The thoughts of Maoko and Jagienka turned at 
once tO' Zbyszko, who was even then—as in a wolf^s jaw— 
among that hostile people who knew neither pity nor 
laws of hospitality. The heart of Anulka grew faint also, 
for she did not know whether they should not fall among 
these cruel men while trying to- overtake the abbot. 

The old man next told of the Battle of Plowce, wMch 
put an end to the Teutonic invasion. As a lad in the 
infantry levied by the peasants, he had taken part in the 
fight, armed with an iron flail. It was in tMs battle that 
nearly the whole Grady family had perished, and Macko 
therefore knew all the details. Yet he listened now, as 
if he had never before heard it, to the story of the terrible 
defeat of the Germans, who, before the swords of the 
Polish knights and the might of King Lokietek, had 
been swept down like cornfields before the wind. 

“Yes, I can remember it,” said the old man. “They 
invaded this country, burnt do'wn towns and castles, and 
even slaughtered children in their cradles. But a terrible 
end awaited them. Yes, it was a worthy fight! As I close 
my eyes I can see the battlefield now.” 

He closed his eyes and was silent, only stirring the coals 
on the hearth slowly, so that Jagienka grew impatient 
for the rest of Ms story. 

“What was it like?” she asked presently. 

“What was it Hke?” repeated the old man, “I can 
see the field as if I were looking at it now. There was 
much brushwood, and on the right a swamp and some 
stubble—a small field. But after the battle there was 
neither brushwood, nor swamp, nor stubble, but only iron 
everywhere—swords and axes, pikes and splendid armour 
in heaps, as if someone had covered the ground with them. 
I have never seen so many slain men on one spot, and so 
much human blood flowing.” 

After passing a part of the night in talk, the guests 
were given beds of moss, soft as down, and covered with 
warm skins. After enjoying a refreshing sleep they again 
set out in the morning as soon as it was light. The path 
by the pit was -tolerable, and they came within sight of 
the castle of Leczyca before nightfall. 
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At the cloister of the Doimnicajis they obtained news 
of the abbot. He had been there, and had felt so much 
better that he hoped for a complete recovery. Some days 
before, therefore, he had continued his journey. Macko 
did not now think it so necessary to overtake the abbot, 
for he had already decided to take the maids to Plock. 
But, as he desired to reach Zbyszko, he was much per¬ 
plexed to leam that, since the abbot’s departure, the 
rivers had been so much swollen that further progress 
was impossible. The Dominicans entertained the party 
hospitably, and presented Macko with a tablet of olive 
wood, inscribed with a prayer in Latin to the angel 
Raphael, the patron saint of travellers. 

The forced sojourn in Leczyca lasted a fortnight. During 
it one of the burgomasters discovered that the boys in 
the knight’s party were girls, and immediately fell in love 
with Jagienka. The Bohemian wished to challenge him 
to fight forthwith, but as it was the eve of their depar¬ 
ture Macko succeeded in dissuading him. 

After travelling sixteen days they at length reached the 
gates of Plock. It was night when they arrived, and the 
gates were already shut. They were therefore compelled 
to pass the night at a weaver’s house beside the wall. 
In the morning Macko rose as soon as the gates were 
opened, but he did not roiase the two girls, whO' were 
much fatigued with the hardships of the road. On 
entering the town he proceeded to the cathedral, where 
the first news he heard was that the abbot had died a 
week before. Although he had been dead a week, they 
had celebrated masses beside the coffin and had held 
funeral feasts every day since his death. The funeral 
itself was to take place that day, as well as the last 
banquet in honour of the deceased. Macko’s sorrow was 
great, and, without even surveying the town, he returned 
with all speed to the weaver’s house. 

“Well, he is dead,” he said to himself, “and may the 
eternal Hght shine upon him! There is no help for it in 
this world. But what am I to do now with those girls ? ” 

He pondered whether he had better leave them with 
the Princess Alexandra or with the Princess Anna Danuta, 
or whether he ought to take them to Spychow. If Danusia 
no longer lived it would be well, he thought, that Jagienka 
should be near Zbyszko. He remembered how his nephew, 
when bent upon going away to Mazovia, had yet longed to 
be by Jagienka’s side. But Macko was also concerned 
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about tb© abbot’s ©state. He bad been angry with biTY^ 
and Zbyszko, and bad declared tbat be would leave tbem 
nothing. Yet be might have repented before bis death. 
Tbat be bad bequeathed Jagienka something was certain, 
for be bad said so many a time; therefore, through her 
the estate might as well not be lost to Zbyszko. But 
jpresently be suppressed ail such thoughts. I might,” be 
reflected, “ exert myself her© for the sake of the estate, 
but perhaps Zbyszko is even now stretching out his hands 
towards me from some German dungeon.” He felt that 
he must leave Jagienka under the car© of the Princess and 
the bishop, although that plan by no- means satisfied l>im 
The girl had already a worthy dowry, and if she should 
inherit from the abbot also, some Mazovian would be 
certain to take her, for she herself would not be disposed 
to remain unwedded longer. 

This reflection alarmed Macko, but at length he resolved 
that he would seek out Zbyszko, and, if necessary, leave 
Jagienka either at Spychow* or with the Princess Danuta, 
but not in Plock, where the Court was much more splendid 
and there were many handsome knights. Burdened with 
these thoughts, he returned to the weaver’s house to 
break the news of the abbot’s death to Jagienka. 

He found both girls dressed and as merry as birds. 
He sat down on a bench, and told the weaver’s apprentice 
to bring him a jug of warm ale. Then, assuming an 
unusually gloomy expression, he said; 

Do you hear the bell ringing in the town? Guess for 
whose memory they ring, for to-day is not Sunday, aaad 
during matins you were asleep. Do you wish to see the 
abbot? ” 

To be sure I do 1 ” exclaimed Jagienka. 

“Well, you cannot see him.” 

“ Has he travelled on farther? ” 

“He has indeed I Do you not hear the bell? ” 

“ Is he dead ? ” cried Jagienka. 

“ Let us pray for his soul! ” 

Both girls knelt down, along with Macko, and recited 
the prayers for the dead in their clear mellow voices. 
Tears flowed down Jagienka’s face, for she had loved the 
abbot dearly, who, although often harsh, had never injured 
anyone, but had done good with both hands, and had 
loved her, his god-child, as a daughter. When they had 
partially eased their sorrow with tears, Macko took the 
girls, with the Bohemian, to the funeral service. 
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The funeral was magnificent. The procession was headed 
by the Bishop Jacob of Kurdwanow, and all the priests 
and monks from the monasteries in Block were present. 
Speeches were spoken, which, being in Latin, none but 
the clergy xmderstood, and then both clergy and laity 
returned to a copious banquet. Being a relative of the 
deceased and an acquaintance of the bishop’s, M^ko 
attended the banquet, accompanied by his two esquires. 
The bishop greeted him in the most friendly fashion, and 
said, almost immediately afterwards: 

'‘There are some forests bequeathed to the Gradys of 
Bogdaniec, but everything else not given to cloisters or 
the abbey is to belong to his god-child, a certain JagienJka 
of Zgorzelice.” 

Macko, who had not expected much, was glad of the 
forests. The bishop did not observe that at the mention 
of Jagienka of Zgorzelice one of the knight’s esquires 
lifted a pair of blue eyes and said: 

“God bless himl But I should prefer him alive,” 

“Be silent!” exclaimed Macko, turning round angrily. 
“ Be silent, or you will be discovered 1 ” 

Suddenly he stopped, a look of astonishment in his 
eyes. His face turned fierce and wolf-like as, at a little 
distance ofi, by the door through which the Princess 
Alexandra had just entered, he saw Kuno von Lichten¬ 
stein, at whose hands Zbyszko had nearly perished in 
Krakow. Jagienka had never in her life seen Macko as 
he now was. His face was drawn like the jaw of an angry 
dog, and his teeth glistened threateningly beneath his 
moustache. Hastily turning his girdle, he started towards 
the hated Knight of the Cross. 

Midway he paused and stroked his beard with his big 
hand. He reflected just in time that Lichtenstein might 
be at the Court of Block not merely as a guest, but as an 
envoy, and that if he should strike him without first 
making inquiry he would be acting precisely as Zbyszko 
had done on the way from Tyniec. 

He therefore mastered his passion, turned roxmd his 
girdle again, composed his expression, and waited a little. 
Then, when the Princess, having greeted Lichtenstein, 
began to speak with the bishop, he approached her, and, 
bowing low, reminded her who he tras, saying that he 
regarded her as his benefactress because of the letter with 
which she had formerly furnished hin^. 
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Hie Priacess scarcely remembered Ms face, but she 
easily remembered the letter and the "whole affair. She 
had heard about Jurand and the imprisonment of his 
daughter, as well as about Zbyszko’s marriage and Ms 
combat with Eotgier. The Knights of the Cross were 
not hated by her as they were hated by Anna Danuta, the 
wife of Prince Janusz, but in tMs case her heart was on 
the side of the lovers. She was glad, therefore, to have 
someone who could inform her precisely concerning the 
course of events. 

Macko, who was resolved to secure, at any cost, the 
protection of the powerful Princess, saw with what 
interest she listened to Ms tale of the unhappy fate of 
Zbyszko and Danusia. She was, indeed, mov^ almost 
to tears. 

‘‘ I have never in my life heard of anything so piteous,” 
she said at length. ‘‘ Do you think that it was done by 
the KnightS' of the Cross? For here we were told of 
robbers who deceived the Knights by delivering to them 
some other maid. We also heard of Jurand's letter- ” 

‘‘All this has been already decided, not by human 
judgment, but by God’s. Eotgier was a great knight, 
yet he has perished at the hands of a boy! ” 

“ Such a boy,” said the Princess, smiling, “ as it is best 
not to meddle with!” 

“But Danusia! And Jurand!” exclaimed Macko. 
“Where are they? God knows, too, whether something 
did not befall Zbyszko when he went to Marienburg.” 

“No hurt could befall him in Marienburg with the 
Grand Master and Ms brother Ulrich, whO' is a cMvalrous 
man. Moreover he had assuredly letters from Prince 
Janusz. Unless he challenged some knight and was 
slain in combat-” 

“ Of that I have small fear,” answered the old knight. 
“Unless they throw Mm into some dungeon, or slay Mm 
by treachery, wMle he has a weapon by him I do not 
greatly fear. Besides, there is but one man whom he 
would certainly challenge—^whom I too have vowed to 
challenge—and that man is here now.” 

As he spoke he glanced towards Lichtenstein, who was 
then speaking with the Palatine of Plock. The Princess 
knit her brows. 

“Whether you have vowed to fight with Mm or not,” 
she said severely, “remember that he is a guest, and that 
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whoever wotdd be our guest must conduct himself as is 
seemly.” 

“I know it, your Highness,” said Macko'. “Indeed, I 
had already turned my girdle and wapS about to approach 
bim, but I restrained myself, thinking that he might be 
an envoy.” 

“He is an envoy. He is, moreover, a man of great 
importance among his own people, and even the Grand 
Master himself will hardly refuse him anything. God 
willed, perhaps, that he should not have been in Marien- 
burg during the stay of your nephew, for Lichtenstein, 
though of high birth, is, they saiy, malignant and 
vengeful. Has he recognised you?” 

“ He cannot well recognise me, for he has seen me but 
little. On the road from Tyniec we wore our helms, and 
afterwards I was only once with him, touching Zbyszkoi's 
affair, and that was in the evening and only for a few 
moments. Zbyszko he would certainly recognise, but me 
he has forgotten; and as fo-r my vows, he may never 
have heard of them at all, having better to think about.” 

“How so? Better?” 

“I have heard that Zawisza of Garbow, and Powala of 
Taczew, and Marcin of Wrocimowioe, and Pasko Zlodziej, 
and Lis of Targowisko did also* vow tO' fight with him. 
Every one of these could cope with ten such men as 
Lichtenstein. Better that he had never been bom than 
have even one of their swords hanging over his head. 
Still, I win not only refrain from mentioning my vow, 
but will even endeavour to make friends with him.” 

“Why should you do so?” 

Macko^s face assumed a look of cunning, like that of 
a fox. 

“That I may obtain from him a letter with which I 
may ride in safety through the Teutonic lands, and rescue 
Zbyszko should he be in need.” 

“And is this consistent with chivalrous honour? ” asked 
the Princess, with a smile. 

“It is,” said Macko. “In time of peace no knight 
would be ashamed of getting the better of his enemy%r 
means of a ruse.” 

“Then I will introduce you to him,” replied the 
Princess, beckoning to Lichtenstein. 

Lichtenstein did not recognise Macko. He bowed 
proudly, but his face brightened when he saw the two 
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richly dad grooms in attendance on the knight, for he 
knew that their master could be no mean person. 

This knight is riding to Marienbtirg,^^ said the 
Princess, “ and I myself have recommended him to the 
Grand Master’s favour. But he has heard of the esteem 
in which you are held by the Order, and is anxious to 
have a letter from your hand as well.” 

So saying, she left them and went to speak to the 
bishop. Lichtenstein fixed his cold grey eyes on Maoko, 
and asked: 

‘^What reason have you, Pan, for visiting our pious 
and modest capital? ” 

An honest and pious reason,” answered Macko, raising 
his eye®. *^Were it otherwise, her Highness would not 
stand warrant in my favour. But apart from pious vows, 
I desire also to know your Master, who makes peace on 
earth, and is the most famous knight in the world.” 

’\i^omsoever her* Highness recommends will never 
complain of our hospitality,” said Lichtenstein. '‘But 
as to the Master, you will hardly see him, for a month 
ago he went to Danzig, whence he was to proceed to 
Koenigsberg and then to the frontier, for though he is a 
lover of peace he must, nevertheless, defend the Order’s 
dominions against the treacherous violence of Witold.” 

On hearing this, Macko was so manifestly disappointed 
that Lichtenstein, whose eyes nothing escaped, said: 

"I see that you are as desirous of kno-wing the Grand 
Master as of accomplishing your monastic vows.” • 

" Indeed, I am I ” answered Maoko hastily. " Then the 
war against Witold concerning Samogitia is already 
certain? ” 

“ He began it himself, by helping the rebels contrary 
to his oaths.” 

‘•Well,” said Macko, after a pause, "may God grant 
the Order success such as it deserves! I cannot now see 
the Master, but I shall at least accomplish my vows.” 

Nevertheless, he did not himseK know what he ought 
now to do, and with a feeling of affiiction in his soul he 
thought of ZbyszkO', continually asking himself where he 
should seek him and whether he should find him. 



CHAPTER XLV. 


It was ©asy to see that if the Grand Master had left 
Marienburg and gone to war it would b© unnecessary to 
seek Zbyszko there, and that more exact information con¬ 
cerning his whereabouts must be obtained. Maoko there¬ 
fore determined to lose no time, but to pursue his journey 
next. day. To obtain a letter from Lichtenstein, through 
the influence of the Princess Alexandra, in whom the 
Komthur had perfect confidence, was an easy matter. 
Macko thus obtained a letter of recommendation to the 
burgomaster of Brodnica and to the Grand Master in 
Marienburg, bestowing upon Lichtenstein in return a 
large silver tumbler, forged in Breslau. This liberality 
astonished the Bohemian not a little. 

“ I have vowed to fight him some day,” said Macko, 
“but I have done this because it would not now be 
seemly to seek the life of a man who has done me a 
service. With us it is not customary to strike a bene¬ 
factor.” 

“ Yet it is a pity,” said Hlawa, somewhat sarcastically, 
“ for it is a worthy tumbler I ” 

“ Do not fear! ” answered Macko. “ I do nothing without 
premeditation. If our merciful Lord will but allow me to 
slay this German, then I shall win the ttxmbler back again, 
and much else besides.” 

Macko, thinking of the abbot^s will, which had been 
deposited with the bishop, now resolved that Jagienka 
and Anulka must be left in Plock in the Princess 
Alexandra’s care. The girl, however, opposed this pro¬ 
posal with all the strength of her inflexible will. If, she 
said, it appeared that they must be left somewhere on the 
way, then it ought to be with the Princess Anna, because 
the Knights of the Cross were less loved at the Court of 
Ciechanow, while Zbyazko was loved more. As Macko 
did not yield completely, Jagienka drew him aside from 
the others, and spoke to him with tears in her eyes. 
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God sees my heart/^ she said, ‘‘ ajid He knows that I 
pray ©very morning and evening for Danusia and for 
Zbysszko’s happiness 1 But you and Hlawa say that she 
has already perished, and will never come out of the 
Teutons’ hands alive. If it must be so, then I- 

She hesitated. The tears which had risen to her eyes 
rolled slowly down her cheeks, and in a low voice she con¬ 
cluded : 

“ Then I would be near Zbyszko I ” 

Although Macko was moved, he answered; 

'‘If the girl should perish, Zbyszko will not even look 
upon you, because of his sorrow.” 

“ I do not wish him to look on me. I would only be by 
his side.” 

‘‘You know that your wishes are as mine, but in the 
jfirst flood of his grief he might even insult you.” 

“ Let him even insult me,” she answered, smiling sadly; 
“ but he win not do' so, for he will not know me.” 

“ He will recognise you.” 

“He win not. Even you did not recognise me. You 
shall ten him that I am Jasko, for Jasko’s face is quit© 
like mine. You shah say that Jasko is grown up, and it 
win never enter his mind that I am anyone but Jasko.” 

After once more saying something concerning “ knee® 
bent in towards each other,” Macko reluctantly yielded, 
and they began to discuss the journey. Macko resolved 
to set out for Teutonic territory, to reach Brodnica, and 
learn whether the Grand Master was—contrary to Lich¬ 
tenstein’s expectation—still in Marienburg. 

Next day they started, and ten days later they crossed 
the frontier and reached Brodnica. The town was a 
pleasant one, but at the very entrance signs of the 
German ml© could be seen. Outside the town, on the 
road tO' Gorezenica, rose a gigantic gallows built of stone, 
end on it hung several corpse®, one of which was a 
woman’s. On the watch-tower and over the castle floated 
a flag bearing a red hand on a white ground. The 
travellers, however, did not find the Komthur himself in 
the town, as he had gone with a portion of the garrison 
end the local nobility to Marienburg. This information 
was given Macko by an old Knight of the Clross, blind in 
both ©yes, who had formerly been the Komthur of Brod¬ 
nica, He knew the Polish language, and received Macko 
hospitably on having the contents of Lichtenstein’s letter 
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read to him by the chaplain. Six weeks before he, being 
an experienced knight, had been summoned to Maxien- 
burg to a council of war. He had heard, he said in reply 
to Macko'^s questions, of some young Polish knight who had 
excited surprise by his success at the tournaments, but 
he could not remember his name. Ulrich von Jungingen, 
the Grand Master^s brother, had taken a great liking to 
the youthful knight, and had given him safe conducts, 
with which, he believed, he had travelled towards the East. 

This news overjoyed Macko, for he had no doubt that 
the young knight was Zbyszko. He decided that there 
wa-s no need to go to Marienburg for the present, as no one 
there would be likely to* know precisely where his nephew 
then was. He himseh surmised that Zbyszko was watching 
the neighbourhood of Szczytno, or making inquiries at 
some of the remoter eastern castles and commanderies. 

They therefore set out without delay through the 
Teutonic country, eastward to Szczytnov The com grew 
green in the fields; flowers covered the meadows; the 
pine trees exhaled their resinous perfume. On reaching 
Niedzborz they turned towards Szczytno. 

Their guide rode a few score paces in front, Macko 
followed with Jagienka, and Hlawa and Anulka came 
next at a tolerably long interval, while the waggons, 
surrounded by the apjxed domestics, brought up the rear. 
It was early morning, and the rosy hue of sunrise had not 
yet left the eastern sky, although the sun was already 
shining, transforming the dewdrops on the trees and herbs 
into opals. 

“Are you not afraid to go to Szczytno?asked Macko. 

“ I am not,^’ answered Jagienka. “ God will protect me, 
for I am an orphan.” 

“ There they do not keep faith. The worst of the 
hounds was Danveld, whom Jurand slew with Gottfried. 
So the Bohemian relates. The next worst was Eotgier, 
who fell beneath Zbyszko's axe. The old man who is 
still left is cruel also, and has sold his soul to Satan. 
If Danusia has perished, then be sure it was by his 
hand. It is with him that we shall have to deal in 
Szczytno.” 

“And this old man—what is his name?” 

“ Siegfried von Loewe.” 

“ God will help us to deal successfully with him also,” 

“ God grant it I ” 
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Presently their conversation was interrupted by the 
guide suddenly stopping in front. He wheeled round Ms 
stallion, and came riding at full speed towards Maoko. 

Look, Pan 1 he cried in a frightened voice. “ Who is 
that coming down the MU towardS u&V* 

“ Who ? Where 1 asked Macko. 

There I Is it not a giant?” 

Macko and Jagienka stopped their horses, and, looking 
in the direction pointed out by the guide, beheld on the 
brow of the MU, about half a furlong away, a figure whose 
proportions seemed to surpass those of any human form. 

He speaks truly; he is a big fellow 1 ” muttered Macko. 

He frowned, spat suddenly aside, and said: 

“ Let the spell fall upon the dog I ” 

‘'Do you conjure some evil tMng?” asked Jagienka. 

"It was on such a morning as tMs that Zbyszko and 
I saw on the road from Tyniec to Krakow a figure like a 
giant. They said it was Walgierz Wdaly, but it proved to 
be the Pan of Taczew. Yet no good came of that meeting. 
Let the speU fall upon the dog I ” 

" It is no knight, for he walks on foot,” said Jagienka, 
straimng her eyes. "I can see that he is unarmed, and 
carries only a staff in his hand.” 

“ He gropes Ms way as if it were night,” added Macko. 

" And he moves very slowly. Surely he must be blind.” 

"He is blind—assuredly he is blind.” 

They urged on their horses, and presently stopped beside 
the old man, who descended the MU slowly, feeling Ms 
way before Mm with Ms staff. He was indeed an enormous 
man, although, seen close at hand, he ceased tO' seem a 
giant. As they had imagined, he was quite bUnd. Where 
Ms eyes had been there were now only two red cavities. 
His right hand was also wanting, in its place being a 
bandage made of a dirty rag. His white hair fell down 
over Ms shoulders, and his beard feU to Ms girdle. 

"Poor wretch!” exclaimed Jagienka. "He has not 
even a dog to lead Mm. We cannot leave him unaided. 
I do not know whether he will understand me, but I wiU 
speak to Mm in our language.” 

She sprang from her horse, and, approaching the old 
man, sought in a leather pouch at her girdle for money. 
Hearing the stamping of horses and the sound of voices 
beside him, the wayfarer stretched out Ms staff and raised 
Ms face upwards as blind people do. 
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Praised b© Jesus Cliristl" said tb© girl. you 

understand our Christian tongue?” 

At the sound of her clear young voice he shuddered, 
and a strange light flashed across has face as if produced 
by some ©motio-n. He covered his empty sockets with 
his eyelids, and suddenly casting his staflc away, fdl on 
his knees before her with outstretched arms. 

'' Rise I ” said the girl astonished. I will help you 
without your kneeling. What ails you?” 

He mad© no* reply. Only two tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and from his lips cam© a sound resembling a 
moan: 

^‘Ahl—ahl” 

"For God’s mercy 1 Are you dumb?” 

"Ah I—ah!” 

As he uttered this cry he raised his hand. With it he 
mad© the sign of the cross, and then passed it across his 
mouth. Jagienka could not understand, and looked 
towards Macko, who exclaimed: 

"He is surely trying to show us that his tongue has 
been cut out 1 ” 

"Has your tongue been cut out?” asked the girl. 

"Ah!—ah!—ah!—ah! ” repeated the old man, nodding 
his head as he spoke. 

He placed his Angers against his eyelids, then, 
stretching out his right arm without its hand, he made 
with the left hand a movement to express the act of 
cutting. Both now understood him. 

" Who has don© this to you? ” asked Jagienka. 

In answer, the old man again made the sign of the 
cross in the air. 

" The Knights of the Cross,” exclaimed Macko. 

The dumb man let his head fall upon his breast in 
conflrmation. 

There was a moment of silence, Macko and Jagienka 
exchanging uneasy glances, for here before their eyes they 
had proof of the Order’s meroilessness. 

"A cruel Order!” said Macko at length. "They have 
punished him harshly, and God only knows whether 
deservedly. We shall never loam. Would that we knew 
where to lead him, for he must belong tO' this country. 
He seems to understand our language, however.” 

"Do you understand what we say?” asked Jagienka. 

The old man nodded his head afl5rmativ©lv. 
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Are you a native of this country? ” 

He shook his head. 

“Of Mazovia? 

He nodded. 

“A subject of Prince Janusz?” 

The gesture was repeated. 

“ What took you to the country of the Knights of the 
Cross? ” 

The old man did not know how to answer this question, 
but his face instantly assumed an eixpression of such over¬ 
whelming grief that Jagienka’s compassionate heart 
throbbed with pity, and even Macko, who was not easily 
moved, exclaimed indignantly: 

“ Doubtless the hounds have injured him unjustly! ” 

Jagienka slipped some pieces of money into the poor 
wretch’s hand. 

“Listen!” she said. “W'e shall not leave you. You 
shall ride with us to Mazovia, and we shall ask in every 
village whether you belong to it. Somehow, no doubt, 
we shall divine each other’s meaning. But rise up now, 
for indeed we are no saints 1 ” 

But he did not rise. On the contrary, he stooped and 
embraced her feet. But as he did so a look as of dis¬ 
appointment flashed across his face. By her voice he 
had believed his questioner to be a girl, and now his hand 
had touched shoes of heifer-skin such as are worn by 
knights and grooms when travelling. 

“ Our waggons will arrive presently,” she continued, 
“and then you will have rest and refreshment. But you 
will not be able to go at once to Mazovia, for we must 
first go to Szczytno.” 

At these words the old man leaped to his feet, horror 
and amazement being reflected on his face. He stretched 
out his arms as if to bar their way, and from his mouth 
came wild sounds as if of dismay. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed Jagienka in terror. 

But the Bohemian, who had already arrived along with 
Anulka, and had been carefully examining the old man 
for some time time, suddenly addressed Macko. 

“ By God’s wounds I ” he exclaimed in a strange voice. 
“Permit me. Pan, to speak to him, for you do not 
imagine who he may be.” 

Without waiting for permission, he approached the 
wavfarer, and nlaced his hand on his shoulder. 
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“ Do you come from Szczytno 1 ” he asked. 

The old man became calmer, as if struck by the sound 
of Hlawa's voice, and nodded his head. 

^‘Were you not seeking your child there?” 

A hollow groan was the only answer. 

Hlawa turaed pale. After scrutinising the old man’s 
features even more closely than before, he said slowly and 
distinctly: 

^'Then you are Jurand of Spychow?” 

“ Jurand 1 ” exclaimed Macko. 

But Jurand himself had staggered and swooned. The 
tortures he had sufiEered, his want of food, and the hard¬ 
ships of his journey, had utterly shattered him. For 
ten days he had been groping bHndly about the roads, 
losing his way, imable to tell where he was going, and 
unable to ask for direction. But now that he had met 
compassionate hearts, and heard the speech of his own 
country, and one voice which reminded him of his 
daughter’s; now that he heard himself called by name, 
his heart was wrung within him, thoughts sped through 
his brain like a whirlwind, and, but for the strong arms 
of the Bohemian to stay him, he would have faEen on the 
highway with his face in the dust. 

Macko leaped from his horse and, with the Bohemian’s 
help, carried him to one of the waggons and laid him on 
the hay. There Jagienka and Anulka revived him with 
wine. Jurand then fell into a deep sleep, from which 
he awoke only three days afterwards. 

Meanwhile it was decided that they should not at once 
proceed to Szczytno, but should first take Jurand to 
Spychow, where he could be properly attended to by his 
own people. The cavalcade therefore turned towards the 
Mazovian frontier, and by the way Jagienka constantly 
approached Jurand’s waggon, fearing lest he should die 
during his sleep. 

'"From Spychow we must take him to the Prince,” 
said Macko. “He will never condone such an injury to 
a great knight.” 

“They will disavow it, Pan,” answered Hlawa; “they 
seized his child by treachery and denied it, and as to the 
Lord of Spychow they will say he lost his tongue and 
hand and eyes in some battle.” 

“TrueI” said Maoko. “They once seized the Prince 
himself; but he oaaaot fight them, for he is no match 
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for tliem unless our King assist Mm. They talk con¬ 
stantly of a great war, yet we have not even a little one.^^ 

^‘But Prince Witold has." 

^^God he praised that he sets them at naught 1 Hal 
Prince Witold is a true prince. Their craft cannot over¬ 
come Mm, for he is more crafty than them all. The 
hounds once laid hold of Mm also, and their sword hung 
over Ms head, but he slipped through their jSngers like 
a serpent and then bit them in return. Beware of Mm 
when he strikes you, but beware of Mm stiU more when 
he fondles you I " 

^^Does he deal with aU thus?" 

^‘Not with all—only with the Knights of the Gross.” 

On reacMng the vicinity of Spychow they found that 
old Tolima was ruling everything with an iron hand, for 
on entering the forest they were confronted by two armed 
men, who, on seeing that they were a small and friendly 
cavalcade, allowed them to pass, and also conducted them 
through the swamps and marshes. 

At the castle the travellers were received by Tolima 
and Father Kaleb. With lightning^s speed the news spread 
among the garrison that the Pan had been brought back. 
But when they saw in what condition he had come from 
the Teutons' hands, there arose such a storm of anger and 
threats that if there had been any Knight of the Gross left 
in Spychow's dungeons no human power could have saved 
him from a fearful death. Men wished to throw them¬ 
selves on their horses, ride to the frontier, and seize as 
many Germans as possible in order to cast their heads 
at their lord's feet. But Macko bridled their impatience, 
knowing that the Germans lived only in towns and castles, 
and that the country people were of the same blood as 
themselves, although submitting to the superior force of 
the Teutons. But the turmoil could not rouse Jurand, 
and he was carried to Ms chamber and placed upon a bed 
covered with a bear-skin. The priest, who was Jurand's 
foster-brother and loved Mm, remained beside him, and 
prayed that the Saviour might yet restore the unhappy 
man's eyes and hand and tongue. 

Exhausted by the journey, the travellers went to rest 
after partaking of an early meal. At noon, however, 
Macko awoke, and ordered a groom to summon Tolima. 

am the uncle of your young lord,” he said to the 
old man in the voice of a superior, " and imtil he returns 
I will rule in Spychow." 
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Tolima bowed his grey head, and, placing his hand to 


his ear, asked: , „ . , , 

“Then you. Pan, are the noble Knight of Bogdaniee? 

“I am,” answered Maoko; “from whom have you heard 
of me ? ” 

^‘Tlie young Pan Zbyszko eacpeoted you, and asked 

concerning you.” , . v. i • j 

Macko sprang up, and, forgetting bis dignity, exclaimed: 

Is Zbyszko in Spycbow?” 

" He was here, Pan. He departed two days ago.” 

“By heaven 1 Whence did he come, and whither did he 
go?” 

“ He came from Marienburg, and on his way he was in 
Szczytno. But he did not say whither he went.” 

“He said nothing about it?” 

“ Perhaps he spoke to Father Kaleb.” 

“Ha! By heaven! So we passed one another! ” cried 
Macko, striking his hips with his hands. “Where is 
Father Kaleb?” 

“ I will summon him,” said Tolima. 

But before the priest came Jagienka entered. 

“Have you heard?” cried Macko. “Two days ago 
Zbyszko was here!” 

The girPs face changed, and her legs, encased in their 
tight striped breeches, trembled perceptibly. 

“He was here, and has gone?” she asked. “ Whither? ” 

«Yes—^two days ago ; but whither he has gone—^that 
Father Kaleb may perhaps know.” 

“We must follow him,” she said imperatively. 

Presently Father Kaleb entered, thinlcing that Macko 
had merely called him to inquire for Jurand. 

“He stiU sleeps,” he began. 

“ I have heard that Zbyszko has been here,” interrupted 


Macko. 

“ He has; but two days ago he departed.” 

“Whither?” 

“He himself did not know. He went to make search. 
He rode towards the Samogitian frontier, where the war 
now is,” 

“By heaven! Tell me, father, all you know.” 

“I only know what I heard from him. In Marienburg 
he gained the protection of the Grand Master's brother, 
and obtained an order from him enabling him to search 
aU castles.” 
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^^For Jtiraiid and Danusia?” 

“ Tes; but be bad been told that Jurand was dead.” 

‘^How did be win Ulricb's favour? ” 

In a tournament Ulricb’s saddle-girtb broke, and 
Zbyszko might easily have unhorsed him; but, seeing the 
mishap, be threw away his spear, and even supported the 
staggering knight.” 

“Hal Do you hear?” exclaimed Maoko, turning to 
Jagienka. “And because of this Ulrich took a liking to 
him ? ” 

“He did, and to him Zbyszko told all his sorrows. 
Thereupon Ulrich, who is mindful of chivalrous honour, 
brought him before his brother, the Grand Master. 
Zbyszko also told me that the Knight de Lorche helped 
him greatly, both with his influence and his testimony. 
The result was that the Grand Master sternly ordered 
the Komthur of Szczytno to send tO' Marienburg at once 
aH his prisoneors, not excepting Jurand himself. As to 
Jurand, the Komthur answered that he had died of his 
wounds, and was buried in the church of Szczytno. But 
the others he sent, and among them was the idiot girl, 
but not Danusia.” 

“Hlawa spoke of such an idiot girl,” said Maoko. 
“ When the Princess reminded Rotgier that the Knights 
of the Cross knew Jurand's daughter and that she was no 
idiot, he answered: ‘It is indeed true, but we thought 
that she had been changed by evil spirits.’” 

“ So the Komthur wrote to the Grand Master. He said 
they had kept the girl, not as a prisoner, but under their 
protection, having taken her from the robbers, who 
declared on their oath that she was the changed daughter 
of Jurand.” 

“ And did the Grand Master believe this ? ” 

“He did not himself know whether to believe or not, 
but Ulrich prevailed upon his brother to send an oiflcer 
of the Order with Zbyszko to Szczytno. There they 
found that the old Komthur had gone eastwards to war 
against Witold. They ordered the bailiff to open all the 
dungeons and cellars, but although they searched and 
searched they found nothing. One of the domestics told 
ZbyszkO' that much might be learnt from the chaplain, 
who alone was able to understand the dumb hangman. 
But the old Komthur had taken the hangman away with 
him, and the chaplain had departed to Koenigsberg to an 
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ecclesiastical congrmuB, They frequently meet tliere to 
send complaints against the knights of the Order to the 
Pope, for poor priests also suSer much at their hands.” 

^‘It is strange to me that they did not find Jurand,” 
remarked Macko. 

“The old Komthur had set him free before. It was 
more cruel to release him than merely to cut his throat. 
They left him nothing but memory and the consciousness 
of Ms misery. He may have been sitting by the roadside 
as Zbyszko* passed on horseback without recognising him. 
He may have heard Zbyszko's voice, yet could not call him. 
Ah I I cannot help weeping! ” 

“And what else did Zbyszko say? Where did he gO'?” 
asked Macko. 

“ He said: ‘ I know that Danusia was in Szczytno-, but 
they have either killed her or carried her away. Old von 
Loewe has done tMs, and—so help me heaven!—will 
not rest until I get hold of him! ^ ZbyszkO' knew about 
the war, and therefore he went tO' Prince Witold, believing 
that with his help he should do more against the Knights 
of the Cross than with that of the King himself.” 

“Then we must start at once!” exclaimed Jagienka^. 

“Be silent!” said Macko, with a significant look. “It 
is not meet that boys should give advice. It is true that 
he is nowhere if not with Prince Witold, but it behoves 
us to know whether he is in quest of anything besides 
those German heads he vowed to cut off.” 

“ But how can we know ? ” asked Father Kaleb. 

“If the chaplain of Szozytno had already returned from 
the synod,” said Macko, “ I would gladly see him. I have 
letters of Lichtenstein, and I could safely go to Szczytno.” 

“It was no synod—only a congressus, and the chaplain 
has certainly returned.” 

“ That is well. I will take Hlawa and twO' grooms with 
chargers, and go. Meanwhile, Jagienka, you will wait here 
until my return from Szozytno. I shall not be gone more 
than three or four days. Before my departure I will ask 
you, Father Kaleb, for a letter to the chaplain.” 

“ People speak well of the chaplain,” said Father Kaleb, 

“ and if anyone knows an 3 rthing it is assuredly he.” 

That evening he prepared the letter, and next morning 
before sunrise old Macko was no longer in Spychow, 
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When Jurand awoke from his long sleep he found himself 
in the presence of Father Kaleb. Having forgotten in 
Ms sleep all that had happened to him, and not knowing 
where he was, he began to feel the bedstead and the 
neighbouring wall. Hereupon Father Kaleb embraced Mm 
and wept with emotion. 

‘‘I am here, brother Jurand,” he said. ^‘You are in 
Spyohow. God has tried you, but you are now among your 
own people. Pious people brought you back.” 

Jurand was still da<zed, but presently he began rubbing 
Ms forehead and head with his left hand, as if to disperse 
the heavy clouds of sleep that oppressed Mm. 

“ Do you hear and understand me? ” asked Father Kaleb. 

Jurand nodded Ms head to signify that he did, and then 
stretched out Ms hand for the silver crucifix wMch he 
had formerly captured from a German knight, took it 
from the wall, and, after, pressing it to his breast and lips, 
handed it to Father Kaleb. 

“ I understand, brother,” said the priest. " The cross 
is left to you; but as it has led you out of the land of 
bondage, so it may yet restore to you all that you have 
lost.” 

Jurand pointed his hand upwards as if to denote that 
only there would all be restored to him. Then the empty 
sockets of his eyes were again bedewed with tears, and 
an expression of great pain passed across Ms troubled 
face. 

Seeing this gesture of sorrow, Father Kaleb under¬ 
stood that Danusia was no longer alive, and he kneeled 
down by the bedside and said: 

"Lord, grant her eternal rest, and may eternal light 
shine upon her! ” 

The blind man sat up on the bed, and began tossing Ms 
head and waving his hand, as if to stop Father Kaleb, 
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but before they could com© to any understanding old 
Tolima entered, followed by tbe garrison of tbe caatle and 
most of the dependents of Spyobow. They embraced Ms 
knees, kissed Ms bands, and wept bitterly and angrily at 
tbe sight of tbe crippled old man wbo resembled in nothing 
the awe-inspiring Jurand of former days. At length on© 
named Sucbarz, tbe smith of Spycbow and one of tbe 
garrison, approached Jurand and embraced bis feet. 

would have set o-ut against Szczytno at once,'^ be 
said, “but tbe knight wbo brought you here forbad© it. 
Permit us to go now, Pan, for w© cannot leave this deed 
unavenged. ITiey did not offend us with impunity before, 
and they shall not. W© will seize Szczytno and' shed 
their dog's blood—so help us God! ” 

“ To Szczytno I" cried a score of voices. “ Their 
blood!” 

Faces frowned, eyes gleamed, and teeth gnashed. But 
presently the outcry was subdued, and all eyes gazed at 
Jurand. 

Jurand's cheeks flushed, as if the old fury and the old 
lust of battle had enflamed Ms heart anew. He rose up, 
and again groped about the wall. They thought that he 
sought Ms sword, but instead of it Ms fingers encountered 
the crucifix, wMch Father Kaleb had hung up in its place. 
He took it again from the wall, and his face grew pale. 
He turned towards the people, raised the empty sockets 
of Ms eyes, and stretched out the crucifix before Mm. 

There was silence. It was already dark outside the 
chamber. Through the open windows came the twitter 
of the birds about to roost in the lime trees in the yard. 
The last red sunrays, as they penetrated the chamber, fell 
upon the raised crucifix and the wMte hair of Jurand 

Sucbarz, the snoith, looked upon Jurand, and then upon 
Ms comrades. He looked again, and then, maldng the 
sign of the cross, went on tip-toe out of the chamber. 
The others followed Mm noiselessly; oMy in the court¬ 
yard did they stop to whisper among themselves. 

“Well, what nowl” said one. 

“Shall we not go?” asked another. “What els© can 
we do?” 

“ He has not permitted,” said a third. 

“ He leaves the revenge to God,” said a fourth. 
“Apparently Ms heart too is changed.” 

And, in truth, his heart was changed. 

2d 
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Meanwhile in the chamber with Jnrand there were left 
only Father Kaleb and old Tolima, with Jagienka and 
Anulka, who, having seen a band of armed men pass 
through the courtyard, had come to see what was passing. 

^‘God bless you, Knight Jurandl” said Jagienka, 
approaching him. I am one of those who brought you 
hither from Prussia.” 

At the soxmd of her voice his face brightened. 
Apparently he remembered all that had happened on the 
Szozytno highway, for he began thanking her by nodding 
his head and repeatedly placing his hand on his heart. 
She then related all that had since happened, ending with 
Macko's departure for Szczytno. At the mention of 
Szcztyno Jurand fell into a frenzy such as had before 
seized him on the highway. But Jagienka reassured him 
by telling him of Macko’s great craftiness and courage, 
and of the letters which Lichtenstein had given him to 
ensure his safety. This news calmed him considerably. 
It was plain that he would have asked about many other 
things, but that he was unable. Perceiving this, the girl 
told Mm that they must often speak together, and that 
they would soon understand each other easily. Jurand 
smiled, and, stretching out his hand, felt for her head, 
and rested it upon it a long time, as if blessing her. 

Jurand gave Father Kaleb and Tolima to understand 
that he loved having the sprightly lad beside him, and 
Jagienka, who sincerely pitied Mm in her heart, often 
came to see Mm while she was waiting for ]\Iacko’s return. 

But although Macko was to have returned in three days, 
the fourth day and the fifth passed, and yet he did hot 
come. On the sixth day Jagienka was on the point of 
urging Tolima to send out men to seek intelligence, when 
it was annoxmced from the oak tree, wMoh was used as a 
watch-tower, that horsemen were approaoMng. Presently 
horses' hoofs were heard upon the drawbridge, and Hlawa^ 
acoo*mpanied by another groom of Macko's retinue, made 
Ms appearance. Jagienka, who had already descended to 
the courtyard, sprang towards him before he could dis¬ 
mount. 

Where is Macko?" she asked, her heart beating with 
alarm. 

He has gone to Prince Witold,” answered ITlawa; '^but 
he has ordered you to remain here.” 
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For a time Jagienka gazed at the Bohemian with wide- 
open eyes. He was well aware how disagreeable were the 
tidings he had brought her. 

“But I must tell you what we heard in Szczytno/^ he 
said, “ for there is much news and important.” 

“Is there any news of Zbyszko?” 

“ No j only of the events in Szczytno.” 

“ Let the servant unsaddle the horses, and you—^follow 
me.” 

So saying, she led Hlawa upstairs with her. 

“ Why has Maoko left us ? ” she asked. “ Why must we 
remain in Spychow, and why have you come back? ” 

“I came back,” answered Hlawa, “because the Knight 
Macko ordered me. I would have gone to war, but Macko 
said, ^Eetum, look after the Panienka of Zgorzelice, and 
wait for news of me. It may be,' he said, ‘ that you shall 
have to take her back to Zgorzelice, for, of course, she 
cannot go alone.'” 

“By heaven! What then has happened? Is Jurand's 
daughter found? Has Maoko only gone to fetch Zbyszko? 
Have you seen her? Have you spoken to her? Why have 
you not brought her, and where is she now? ” 

“ She is not found. But there is good ground for 
believing that she was in Szczytno, but has been carried 
off to some eastern castle.” 

“And why must we stay in Spychow?” 

“Well—if she should be found- Then, you see, 

Panienka, that- Then, to be sure, there would be no 

reason- 

Jagienka was silent, but her cheeks flushed. 

“I beheved, and I still believe,” continued Hlawa, 
“that we shall not get her alive out of the clutches of 
those hounds. But that depends upon God's will. But I 
speak from the beginning. When we reached Szczytno 
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Macko skewed Liokteastein’s letter to tke bailiff, wko kad 
in kis youtk been Lichtenstein’s esquire. He received tis 
hospitably, and allowed us to speak freely with tke chap¬ 
lain, from whom we learned many strange things which 
the hangman had told him.” 

“ But the hangman is dumb.” 

“ He is dumb, but he tells everything to the chaplain 
by signs, and the chaplain xmderstands him as if he 
spoke with his tongue. The hangman had cut off Jurand’s 
hand, tom out his tongue, and trickled out his eyes with 
pitch. To a man he will do any torture, but against a 
maid he wiH not lift a hand, and no torment could prevail 
with him in such a case. The cause of this is that he had 
once a daughter whom he loved much, but whom the 
Knights of the Cross-” 

Here Hlawa hesitated, and did not know how to proceed. 
Jagienka saw it, and said: 

“Why do you trouble me with a hangman’s daughter?” 

“Because it is of importance,” answered the Bohemian. 
“ When our young Pan quartered the Knight Rotgier, the 
old Komthur Siegfried nearly went mad. It was said in 
Szozytno that Rotgier was his son, but this the priest 
denies, although he declares that no father ever loved a 
son more. To avenge him, Siegfried sold his soul to the 
devil, as the hangman bore witness. He spoke with the 
dead man as I speak with you, and the dead man smiled 
to him from the coffin, and, when the old Komthur pro¬ 
mised him Zbyszko’s head, he gnashed his teeth and 
licked his lips with his black tongue with joy. But as he 
could not then seize Zbyszko he had Jurand to^rtured, and 
laid his tongue and hand in Rotgier’s coffin, whereupon, as 
the hangman told, they were devoured by the dead 
knight.” 

“It is terrible! ” said Jagienka, And rising, she threw 
some faggots on the hearth, for it had become quite dark. 

“Diederich, the hangman, saw it all,” Hlawa went on. 
“After sating the vampire with human flesh, the old 
Komthur went off to fetch Jurand’s child, for Rotgier had 
apparently besought him for a draught of innocent blood. 
But Diederich, who, as I have said, would do anything 
except injure a maid, had already placed himself in 
ambush on the staircase. When the Komthur came he 
heard Diederich’s breathing and saw his eyes gHttering, 
and thought he was the Evil One. Diederich struck biyy) 
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on the nape of the neok, but did not kill him. 
Komthur swooned, and became ill with terror; but when^i 
he recovered he did not dare attack Danusia.” 

'‘But he carried her off?” 

"He carried her off and took Diederich along with her. 
He did not know that it was he who had protected her, 
but thought it wa.s some supernatural power, either good 
or evil. He thought it well not to leave any witness in 
Szc 2 ytno, for though Diederich is dumb, he is able to 
commimioate with the priest by means of signs. The 
chaplain told Macko that Siegfried would not now slay 
Danusia, for he is afraid, and even if he ordered anyone 
else to do so, Diederich would still protect her while he 
is alive. The priest did not know with certainty where 
they took her, but he heard them talk of Ragnet, a castle 
not far from the Lithuanian or the Samogitian frontier.” 

"And what did Macko say to this?” 

" Next day Pan Macko said to me: ' If this is so, we 
shall perhaps find her, but I must go at once after Zbyszko 
lest they accomplish his ruin by means of her, oven as they 
have ruined Jurand. If they should promise to restore 
her tO' him provided he himself should go to fetch her, he 
would go, and then old Siegfried would wreak upon him 
vengeance for Rotgier such as human eye has never 
seen.^ ” 

"It is truel” exclaimed Jagienka alarmed. "If he 
hastened for this reason he did well. But he was wrong 
to send you here. Why should you be needed to guard 
ufi in Spychow? You would be of use to Zbyszko, for 
you are strong and shrewd.” 

"And who will take you to Zgorzelice, Panienka, in 
case of need? ” 

" In case of need you can precede them hither. Instead 
of sending the news by someone else, they can send it by 
you, and you shall take us back to Zgorzelice.” 

The Bohemian kissed her hand, and asked in a tender 
voice: 

"And meanwhile you will remain here?” 

"God protects orphans I We will remain here.” 

"But shall you not weary? What shall you do?” 

" I shall pray to the Lord Jesus that He may restore 
Zbyszko’s happiness and keep you all in good health.” 

And as she spoke she began to weep bitterly. 

The Bohemian again knelt at her feet. 

" You are like an angel from heaven! ” he said. 
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Jagibnka mped her eyes and went with Hlawa to com¬ 
municate the news to Jurand. They found him in the 
large chamber, sitting with a tame she-wolf at his feet, 
and old Tolima, Father Kaleb, and Anulka in the room 
beside him. lie sexton of Spychow, who was also a 
minstrel, sang, to the accompaniment of a lute, of Jurand’s 
battles with the Knights of the Cross, the company 
listening to him sadly, their heads resting on their hands. 
The moonlight streamed into the room through the open 
windows. A few logs glimmered on the hearth, where a 
lad was warming some mead mixed with wine and fragrant 
herbs. The singer had just begun another song relating 
to some victoiy of Jurand's when Jagienka entered and 
said: 

“ Praised be Jesus Christ 1 ” 

“ For erer and ever 1 ” answered Father Kaleb. 

On hearing her voice, Jurand at once turned towards 
her, and greeted her by nodding his snow-white head. 

“ Zbyszko’s groom has arrived from Szczytno,” said the 
girl, and has brought news from the priest there. 
Macko has gone to Prince Witold.” 

*‘How sol He win not then return?” asked Father 
Kaleb. 

She then related all she had learned from the Bohemian, 
nor did she conceal that Macko hoped to find both 
Zbyszko and Danusia and bring them to Spychow, for 
which reason he had ordered her and Anulka to remain 
there for the present. 

When she concluded a silence seemed to fall upon the 
room. From the lindens in the courtyard came the song 
of the nightingales, filling the chamber as with a fiood. 
AH eyes turned towards Jurand, who sat with his head 
inclined backwards, and gave no sign of life. 

“Have you heard?” asked Father Kaleb at length. 
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In reply he leaned Ms head still further back, and 
pointed his finger towards heaven. 

The moonlight bathed his face, Ms wMte hair, and Ms 
eyeless sockets. His features bore such an expression of 
martyrdom mingled with submission to the divine will 
that it seemed to all that they beheld a soul freed from 
its bodily fetters, having renounced for ever its eartMy 
life, and neither asking nor expecting anytMng of it. 

Again there was silence, and again the voices of the 
nightingales fioated through the windows and flooded the 
room. 

Suddenly a great compassion mingled with cMldlike 
love for the unhappy old man filled Jagienka, and, 
obeying her first impulse, she sprang towards Mm. 
Seizing Ms hand, she began to kiss it and to bedew it with 
her tears. 

I too am an orphan! ” she exclaimed, her heart swelling 
with pity. ‘‘ I am no youth, but Jagienka of Zgorzelice. 
Macko took me with Mm to protect me from wicked 
people. But now I will remain with you until God shall 
restore you Danusia.” 

Jurand showed no astonishment, as if he already knew 
she was a girl; he only drew her towards him and pressed 
her to Ms bosom, while she repeatedly kissed his hand. 

I will remain with you,” she said again, “ and Danusia 
will come back. I shall then go to Zgorzelice. God 
protects orphans. The Germans slew my father, but your 
darling is alive, and will return. May God grant it! May 
the Holy Mother, the Compassionate, grant it I ” 

And Father Kaleb suddenly kneeled, and said in a 
solemn voice: 

“ Kyrie eleison 1 ” 

Christe eleison I ” responded Hlawa and Tolima im¬ 
mediately. 

All knelt down, for they xmderstood that it was a litany 
such as is said, not only at deathbeds, but also to save 
those who are near and dear from deadly peril. Jagienka 
knelt, and Jurand glided off the bench on wMch he sat 
and melt beside her. 

The voices rose as if from a choir: 

Kyrie eleison! Christe eleison! Father of Heaven— 
Lord, have mercy upon us I Son, Saviour of the world— 
Lord, have mercy upon us I ” 

The human voices and their supplications, '' Lord, have 
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mercy upon were mingled with the song of the 

nightingales. 

But suddenly the tame she-woH rose from the bear¬ 
skin that lay by Jurand's bench, crept to the open window, 
reared her fore-paws up to the window frame, and, stretch¬ 
ing out her sharp snout towards the moon, began howling 
low and dismally. 



PAET VII 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Although Hlawa worshipped Jagienka, and his heart 
was being constantly drawn more and more to Anulka, 
his thoughts were, before everything, taken up with the 
war. When Jagienka told him—^what was indeed true— 
that Spychow was not threatened and that his duty was 
at ZbysKko's side, he gladly agreed with her. Macko 
was not his superior, and he could easily justify himself 
with him for not remaining in Spychow, by urging that 
his mistress had commanded him to go to Zbysjsko. 
Hlawa was in such haste to go, that when he and Jagienka 
came from Jurand's presence he knelt at her feet and 
begged her to dismiss him on his journey. 

What? ” said Jagienka; “ will you go to-day? ” 

‘‘To-morrow before daybreak,” he answered, “so that 
the horses may rest during the night. It is a long 
journey to Samogitia.” 

“ Then, go! You will overtake the Knight Macko the 
sooner.” 

“ That will not be easy. The old Pan is inured to aR 
hardships, and has preceded me by some days. Besides 
he will ride through Prussia to shorten his way, while I 
must traverse many forests. He carries letters from 
Lichtenstein which he can show on his way, but I have 
nothing hut this to show”—^here he laid his hand on 
the hilt of his sword—“and to employ in securing free 
passage.” 

“Have a care!” exclaimed Jagienka. “If you go you 
must reach your goal and not fall into any Teuton 
dungeon. And in the forests, too, you must be wary, 
for now they arc haunted by evil spirits, whom the 
people worshipped before they became Christians. So 
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the Knight Macko and Zbyszko related to us in 
Zgorzelice.” 

I remember. But I somehow do not fear them, for 
they are poor creatures enough—^not gods—and possess 
no power. I wiU make them smart, as well as any 
Germans I may meet—if only the war break out as I 
hope.” 

‘'Has it no-t already broken out? "What did you hear 
among the Germans?” 

"It has broken out, and yet it has not,” answered 
Hlawa discreetly, after a moment’s reflection. "Some 
years ago Prince Witold, having designs against the 
Tartars and desiring peace with the Teutonic Order, 
ceded Samogitia to the Germans. There was, therefore, 
peace and concord between him and them. He allowed 
them to build castles, and even helped them in the 
building. He had even a meeting with the Grand Master 
on a certain island, and they ate and drank together, 
expressing great love for each other. The Knights of 
the Cross were not forbidden to hunt in the forests, and 
when the poor Samogitians rose against the Teutonic 
rule Prince Witold helped the Germans, so that the 
Lithuanians murmured that he even fought against his 
own blood. All this the Bailiff of Szozytno told us, 
praising the Teutonic rule in Samogitia, inasmuch as the 
Order sent the people priests to baptize them, and also 
com during famine. This was indeed done, for the Grand 
Master, who fears God more than the others, commanded 
it. But the Knights of the Cross also took the children 
away to Prussia, dishonoured the women before the eyes 
of their husbands and brothers, and hanged all who 
opposed them. Therefore, Panienka, there is, indeed, a 
war going on.” 

"And Prince Witold?” 

"For a time the Prince shut his eyes to the Samogitian 
grievances and loved the Knights of the Cross. People 
said that the friendship would be eternal, but suddenly 
the Prince’s heart changed towards them. They 
demanded that he should give up refugees, and he 
answered that he would only siirrender men of common 
condition, but not freemen who had a right to live where 
they chose. Hereupon they began to grow sour towards 
each other and to threaten each other. On hearing this, 
the Samogxtians at once attacked the Germans. They 
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slew their gairisons and demolished their castles, 
and now they are making inroads into Prussia itself. And 
the Prince not O'niy does not hinder them, but he eren 
laughs at the woes of the Germans and secretly aids their 
foes.” 

‘‘I understand,” said Jagienka. '^But if he helps 
them secretly, there is as yet no war.” 

“There is war with the Samogitians, and also with 
Prince Witold. All the Germans will go to defend the 
frontier castles, and they purpose also making a great 
expedition into Samogitia. But they must delay it until 
winter, for the country is marshy, and horsemen could 
not fight on such ground. A Samogitian will pass through 
where a German would stick. But when the frosts come 
the whole strength of the Knights of the Cross will set 
out, and Prince Witold will go to help the Samogitians. 
He will go with the permission of the King of Poland, 
for the King is the Grand Duke’s over-lord, and the over¬ 
lord of all Lithuania.” 

“Then there may be war with the King also?” 

“They say in the country of the Germans, as well as 
here, that it will be so. They say that the Knights of 
the 'Cross are already begging for succour at every Court, 
for the King’s might is not to be trifled with. And they 
say that, if any one mentions the Teutonic Order in the 
presence of a Polish knight, he at once clenches his fists.” 

Jagienka sighed. 

“If anything should happen,” he continued, “I wijl 
inform you. Before we went to Szczytno there were here 
two youths preparing to set out to the war, and Tolima 
cannot restrain them, for they are noblemen from 
Lekawioa, They will travel with me, and in case of need 
I will instantly dispatch one of them with news.” 

“ God reward you! I have always known that you 
hiave judgment in times of need; but for your devotion 
and goodwill towards me I shall be grateful to you till 
death.” 

The Bohemian knelt on one knee and said: 

“In your house I have never experienced wrong, but 
only benefits. The Knight Zych, your father, took me 
prisoner at Boleslawiec in my early youth, and freed mo 
without any ransom, but your service was more pleasant 
to me than freedom. May God grant that I shed my blood 
for you, Panienka I ” 
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'^God protect you and bring you back I” sbe said, 
stretching out her hand to him. 

But he preferred to bend at her feet and kiss them, 
the better to show his respect and devotion. Then 
lifting his head, but without rising, he said timidly and 
humbly: 

“I am but a simple groom, but I am a nobleman and 
your faithful servant. Give me, then, some keepsake to 
take on my way. Do not refuse it me! ” 

'‘What keepsake would you have of me?” asked 
Jagienka, surprised. 

"Gird mo with some ribbon, so that if I fall in fight 
it may be easier for me to die.” 

A look of pain fled across Jagienka^s face, and she 
replied, as if with involuntary bitte-mess: 

"Do not ask it of me, for by anything of mine you 
will gain nothing. Let some one who is happy gird you, 
and that wiU bring you good fortune. But what is there 
in me? Nothing but sorrow 1 And what awaits me? 
Nothing but woe! Oh, I cannot bring fortune either to 
you or anyone else, for I cannot give that which I do not' 
myself possess. Hlawa 1 I feel so unhappy that— 
that-” 

She stopped abruptly, feeling that if she said one word 
more she would burst into tears. Hlawa understood all 
that was passing within her, but as he saw no remedy 
for her misfortune he merely embraced her feet once 
more, exclaiming: 

"Ah! To die for you, Panienkal—^to die!” 

“ Rise! ” she said. " Sieciech’s daughter, Anulka, will 
gird you for the war and give you some keepsake, for she 
has long been friendly towards you.” 

Jagienka called her, and Anxilka presently came from 
the adjacent room. Although she was burning to say 
farewell to the handsome Bohemian, she was neverthe¬ 
less timid, and stood with downcast eyes before him, 
unable to utter a word. 

"I am going to the war,” he said, addressing her. 
"Perhaps I shall fall. Are you not sor^ for me?” 

" I am sorry, indeed,” answered the girl in a trembling 
voice, and her tears began to flow, so that the Bohemian 
was moved to kiss her hand. 

" Gird him about,” said Jagienka, " or give him a keep¬ 
sake to carry with him, so that he may fight imder your 
device.” 
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But it was not easy for lier to give him anything, for 
Anulka wore the clothes of a youth. She sought about 
her vainly for some ribbon, and' was much confused at 
finding nothing. Seeing this, Jagienka advised her to 
give him the net which she wore on her head. 

^*By Heaven I Let it be the net I” exclaimed Hlawa, 
brightening. I shall hang it on my helm, and unlucky 
wiU be the mother of the German who grasps at it! ” 

Anulka raised both hands to her head, and immediately 
a bright fiood of hair feU over her shoulders. Hlawa's 
face flushed and then paled. He took the net, kissed it, 
and placed it in his bosom. Then, once more embracing 
Jagienka’s feet, and afterwards—perhaps more ardently 
than was necessary—^Anulka’s, he said, “ Then be it so 1 
and left the room without another word. 

Although tired with travelling he did not go to sleep, 
but drank deeply all night with the two young noble¬ 
men from Lekawica who were to accompany him to 
Samogitia. Nevertheless at daybreak he was already in 
the courtyard, where the horses stood waiting for their 
departure. Father Kaleb and old Tolima came to give 
him advice for his journey. 

*^Go first to the Court of Prince Janusz,’^ said the 
priest. '^The Knight Macko may have stopped there. 
In any case you will receive trustworthy intelligeoace. 
If you wish to reach Pan Zbysasko in ^oty, do not 
proceed directly to Samogitia, for then you must cross 
the Prussian frontier, and the Samogitians may kill you. 
If you approach from Prince Witold^s side it will bo 
different. Howbeit, God bless you and both these knights, 
and may you return in good health and bring Danusia 
with you. It seems impossible that God should pemnit 
an injury to such a lamb. She was guilty of nothing 
towards the Knights of the Cross. She was innocent as 
God’s own lilies; she was pleasing to men, and sang 
like a field-bird. God loves children and has mercy on 
human suffering; and even if they have slain her, He 
may yet raise her from the dead, as St. Stanislaw raised 
Piotro-win. Go in good health, and may Eds hand protect 
both you and her I ” 

Having said this, he returned to the chapel to celebrate 
early mass. Hlawa mounted his horse and rode off, for 
the day had now completely broken. 



CHAPTER L. 


AjiTHOUGh Prince Janusz and the Princess Ixad gone to 
Czersk, the Bo-kemian learned many important matters 
concerning private affairs, as well as tke war, from Mikolaj 
of Dlugolas. Macko' had apparently altered his intention 
of proceeding to Samogitia, over tke Prussian frontier, 
for a few days before he had been in Warsaw, where he 
had seen the Prince and Princess. Old Mikolaj also con¬ 
firmed aJl that Hlawa had heard in Szczytno about the 
war. Samogitia had risen as one man against the Germans, 
and Prince Witold no longer sided with the Order against 
the unhappy coimtry. He had not as yet declared war 
against the Order, but he nevertheless supplied the 
Samogitians with money, men, horses, and com. Mean¬ 
while he, as well as the Order, sent envoys to the Pope, 
the Emperor, and other Christian princes, accusing each 
other of disloyalty, faithlessness, and treachery. The 
Grand Duke’s letters were carried by Mikolaj of Rzeniew, 
a man well acquainted with the crimes and craftiness of 
the Teutons. 

When, at the Diet of WOno, the ties binding Lithuania 
and Poland were stiH further strengthened, the Germans 
were struck with consternation, for it was easy to see 
that King JagieRo', being the over-lord of all the coirntriee 
ruled by Prince Witold, would side with him in the event 
of a war. Count Johann Sayn, Komthur of Graudenz, 
and Count Schwartzburg, Komthur of Dantzig, were sent 
by the Grand Master to the King to inquire what the 
Order might expect of Mm. But although they brought 
Mm gifts, including gyrfalcons and many costly vessels, 
the King gave them no answer. They therefore threatened 
war, but not with assurance, for in their hearts they knew 
that the Grand Master and the Chapter feared Jagiello’s 
might, and wished to put off the evil day. 

The negotiations—^particularly between the Order and 
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Prince Witold—^wer© breaMng off Hk© oobwebsL On the 
©yening after Hlawa's arriyal Bronisz of Ciasnocio, a 
courtier of Prince Jannaz, and two Lithuanian dukes cam© 
to the Court of Warsaw bearing letters from Witold and 
the Samogitians. Tb© news was threatening. The order 
was preparing for war. They were fortifying their castles, 
preparing powder and stone cannon-balls, and musteoring 
knechts and knights on the borderland. Bodies of infantry 
and light horsemen had already crossed the Lithuanian 
and Samogitian frontiers from Ragnet, Gotteswerder, and 
other frontier strongholds. The woods, the thickets, the 
fields, and the villages resounded with the clamour of war, 
and at night the ^ar© of oonflaigrations shone above the 
forest ocean. Witold had at length taken Samogitia under 
Ms protection; he had sent thither Ms governors, and 
appointed SkirwoiUo, famous for Ms daring, to be military 
commander. SkirwoiUo had broken into Prussia, burning, 
destroying, and devastating. The Prince Mmself had 
pushed Ms army towards Samogitia, fortifying some castles 
and demolisMng others—such as Kowno—^lest they should 
serve as supports for the Knights of the Cross. It was 
apparent to every one that as soon as winter came and 
the marshes were frozen, or even sooner if the summer 
should be dry, all Lithuania, Samogitia, and Prussia 
would be involved in a great war, and that, if the King 
should aid Witold, the day must come when the Teuton 
wav© must either overflow the world or be driven back 
into the bed wMch it had occupied for ages. 

The petition of the unhappy Samogitians was read in 
Krakow, in Prague, and at the Papal Court. The open 
letter was brought to Prince Janusz by the bo jars who 
cam© with Bronisz of Ciasnocie. On hearing its con¬ 
tents many a Mazovian involuntarily grasped his sword, 
and asked himself whether he ought not at once to enrol 
himself under Witold's colours. Listen 1 ” said the Samo¬ 
gitians to kings, princes, and peoples. We were a free 
and noble nation, but the Order would transform us into 
slaves. They seek not our souls, but only our goods and 
our lands. Our destitution is so great that we are forced 
either to beg or to rob. How can they wash us in the 
waters of baptism if they themselves have not clean hands ? 
We would be baptized, but not with blood and the sword; 
we would have the Faith, but such as it is practised by 
virtuous monarchs like Jagiello and Witold. They have 
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taken from us our cattle, our beehives, our harvests ; we are 
no longer aJlo'wed to catch fish or to hunt in the forests. 
They have bent our free necks to do night labour at their 
casiies; they have carried off our children as hostages; 
they have dishonoured our wives and daughters. They 
have burnt our houses with fire; they have taken our 
lords by force to Prussia; they have drunk our blood Hke 
wolves. Give ear to X3S, for we are human beings and 
not beasts. We cry to the Holy Father that he may 
order our baptism by Polish bishops, for we thirst for 
baptism with our whole souls. But let us be baptized 
with the water of grace, and not with the living blood of 
destruction! ” 

Such were the complaints of the Samogitians. AU 
hearts were moved with indignation, and many knights 
reso-lved to go instantly to their succour. At this Hlawa 
rejoiced exceedingly, for it made the defeat of the Knights 
of the Cross less doubtful. He was pleased, too, at the 
prospect of seeing Zbyszko, Macko, and Prince Witold 
himself, whose fame had long resounded throughout the 
world. He therefore resolved to hasten forward by forced 
marches, staying nowhere longer than was needed to rest 
the horses. The bojars who had accompanied Bronisz 
of Ciasnocie and other Lithuanians belonging to the 
Princess's Court, being acquainted with the roads, under¬ 
took to guide him and the other Mazovian knights from 
village to village, from town to town, and through the 
immense forests which covered the greater part of Mazovia, 
Lithuania, and Samogitia. 



CHAPTER LI. 


The chief forces of Skirwoillo lay in the forests some fire 
miles westward from Kowno, which had been demolished 
by Witold himself. Here the Bohemian foxmd Zbyszko, 
as well as Macko, who had arriyed only two days before. 
Maoko received him angrily, and asked why he had not 
remained in Spychow according to his orders. Hlawa 
excused himself by saying that Jagicnka had expressly 
commanded him to go-, and that he himself was eager to 
take part in the war. He urged, moreover, the desirability 
of instantly dispatching a messenger to Spychow in case 
of need. 

“The Panienka,” he said, “herself prays for Jurand^s 
daughter in opposition to her own well-being. If Danusia 
be not alive, then may God grant her eternal light, for 
she was innocent as a lamb. But if she be found the 
Panienka must be told as speedily as may be, so that she 
may leave Spychow at once, and not after Danusia's 
return, as if she were driven off by shame and ignominy. 
She should have stayed in ZgorzeHco; the journey was a 
mistake.” 

Macko listened with apparent displeasure, and said: 

“All this does not concern you. You have grown 
arrogant. Are you a dubbed Imight or only a servant? ” 

“I am a servant,” answered Hlawa, “but a servant of 
the Panienka, and for that reason am I anxious that no 
shame shall happen to her,” 

Old Macko mused gloomily, for he was dissatisfied with 
himself. Already he had reproached himself for taking 
Jagienka from Zgorzelice, for he felt that in bringing her 
to Zbyszko he had lowered the girl, and that if Danusia 
were found the slight would be the greater. He felt, too, 
that the bold words of the Bohemian were true, for ho 
knew that he had taken Jagienka with him chiefly to 
preserve her in case of need for Zbyszko. 
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“ She herself xirged that we should take her,” said Maoko, 
in order to justify himself in his own and in Hlawa’s eyes. 

“ Assuredly she urged it, because we persuaded her that 
the other girl was no longer alive.” 

It was you who persuaded her I ” exclaimed Macko. 

I did; and I, too, am at fault. But now it is for us 
to discover the truth.” 

'‘Wlxat is to be done,” answered Macko, ‘‘with such 
an army and in such a war? If anything better is 
to be done it will be in July, for there are only two war 
seasons for the Germans—^in winter-time or in a dry 
summer,” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the appearance 
of Zbysaiko and Skirwoillo, the commander. The latter 
was a man of small stature, but strong and broad 
shouldered. His breast was so prominent that it looked 
almost like a hump, and his arms were extremely long, 
reaching almost to his kneesi. His life had been spent in 
war. He had fought against the Tartars in Rus, as well 
as against the Germans, whom he hated like the plague. 

“We have been speaking of an expedition,” said 
Zbyszko, “and have come that we may benefit by your 
ripe experience.” 

Macko made Skirwoillo sit on a block of pine covered 
with a bearskin, and then ordered a servant to bring a 
small vat of mead. When nil had refreshed themselves, 
Macko inquired: 

“You wish, then, to- make an expedition?” 

“Tos, to bum somo German castle.” 

“Which castle?” 

“ Ragnet or New Kowno ” 

“ Ragnet,” said Zbysssko. “ Four days ago- we were at 
New Kotoo, and they defeated us.” 

“ That is why we must go again,” said Skirwoillo. 

“How so?” 

“ Wait,” said Macko; “ where is Ra.gnet and where is 
New Kowno? ” 

“From here to Old Kowno is five utiles, and from Old 
to New Kowno is five more. The castle is on an island. 
We tried to cross the river, but they repulsed us at the 
passage. Our army was so dispersed in the forest that 
many have returned only to-day.” 

“And Ragnet 

Skirwoillo stretched out his long arms towards 
north, and sa^d: 
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“Far I Very far I" 

“That is why we ought to go there/' said Zhyszko. 
“ The Germans there do not expect any attack at present, 
so we should strike them unawares.” 

“Those are least prepared for attack who have just 
won a victory,” muttered Skirwoillo. 

Macko now began to speak and to support Zbyszko's 
opinion, for he saw that the youth had hopes of learning 
something at Ragnet rather than at New Kowno. From 
time to time Skirwoillo raised his brows in approval and 
muttered: “ He speaks truth 1 He speaks truth I ” 

Finally he sank his enormous head between his broad 
shoulders, and seemed to meditate proformdly. After a 
time he rose up, and without another word began to 
take leave. 

“Then what shall we do, Duke?” asked Macko. 
“Whither shall we go?” 

“To New Kowno,” he answered briefly. He then left 
the tent. 

Macko and the Bohemian looked at Zbyszko in amaze¬ 
ment for a time. Then the old knight struck his thighs 
and exclaimed: 

“Faugh! What a blockhead! He seemed to be listen¬ 
ing, and now he seems to have heard nothing! It is not 
worth while wasting breath on him.” 

“ I have been told of his temper,” said Zbyszko, “ but 
indeed this whole people is most obstinate. They will 
listen to other people's opinions, but to attempt to* influence 
them is like blowing against the wind.” 

“Then why did he ask?” 

“Because we are knights, and in order to hear all 
sides. But he is no fool.” 

“In all likelihood,” said Hlawa, “they expect us least 
at New Kowno, because of their recent victory. In that 
he was assuredly right.” 

“Let us go and see the men I command,” said Zbyszko, 
who felt the atmosphere of the tent hot and close. “I 
must tell them to get ready.” 

As they went out it was perfectly dark. The sky was 
cloudy, and the only light visible was the camp fires, 
round which the Samogitians were sitting. 



CHAPTER LH. 


The ©noampment was situated on low ground surrounded 
by forests aud marshes. The ground itself, on which some 
huts had been erected, was quaggy and swampy, but it 
had been covered with fir and pine branches so thickly 
that the camping-place was made perfectly diy. For Duke 
SkirwoiHo a rude hut of earth and rough timber had been 
hastily constructed, and several scores of others had been 
woven together out of branches for the more important 
chiefs. The common soldiers sat at fires in the open 
air, sheltered from the weather only by the skins which 
they wore about their bodies. 

Hlawa examined with curiosity the arms which were 
piled up between the camp fires. These consisted of 
spears with long narrow heads mad© of wrought iron, 
halberds made of young oaks, in which were stuck flint 
stones and nails, hatchets with short hafts resembling 
Polish axes, and others with hafts nearly as long as those 
of the halberds which wore used by foot soldiers. There 
were but few horses at the fires, for most of them were 
grazing at a distance in the forests and meadows under 
the charge of watchful grooms. Still some of the leading 
bojars h^ kept their steeds in the encampment in case of 
sudden need. Hlawa wondered at the shaggy bodies of 
these animals, which were exceedingly small, although 
they had very long necks. 

The men themselves were tall. By the light of the 
fires Hlawa could distinguish their broad chests and stout 
shoulders beneath their sheepskin coverings. They were 
muscular and bony, and surpassed in stature the inhabi¬ 
tants of the other Lithuanian lands, for they occupied 
better and more fruitful regions, which wore seldom 
visited by famines such as often ravaged Lithuania. In 
rudeness they even excelled the Lithuanians. To Wilno, 
the seat of the Grand Duke's Court, cs/me enyoys, foreign 
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merchants, and the inhabitants of the town and its neigh¬ 
bourhood were therefore familiar in some degree with 
foreign manners and civilisation* But here the only 
foreigners were the Knights of the Cross or the brothers 
of the Livonian Teutonic Order, who carried into their 
remote foreign settlements fire, slavery, and baptism by 
blood. Here, therefore, everything was wilder, coarser, 
and more primitive. Heathendom, too, was here more 
deeply rooted, for the worship of the (>oss was taught, 
not by a mild harbinger of the Gospel with the love of 
an apostle, but by an armed German with a hangman^s 
soul. 

Skirwoillo and the chief dukes and bojars were already 
Christians, having followed the example of JagieUo and 
Witold. The other warriors, even the rudest of them, 
felt vaguely in their hearts that the extinction and death 
of the ancient world and of their ancient faith was 
approaching. They were ready to bow their heads before 
the Cross, if only the Cross were not raised before themi 
by the hands of the hated Germansi. Meanwhile, as the* 
old faith was waning like an unreplenished fire, while, at. 
the same time, all hearts were repulsed from the new- 
because it was accompanied by German violence, all were • 
filled with uneasiness and lingering regret for the past. 

The Bohemian, having been.accustomed from childhood! 
to the boisterous mirth and singing of soldiers, was struck. 
with the stillness and gloom of the camp. Only from a. 
fire on the further side of Skirwoillo's hut came the sound ‘ 
of a fife and the words of a song sung in a low voice by a > 
Lithuanian minstrel. The warriors listened with bowed' 
heads and their eyes fixed on the red embers. As the 
knights passed they raised their heads, and the glare * 
illumined their mild faces and blue eyes. Their looks 
were neither cruel nor rapacious, but were rather those^ 
of grieved and injured children. The night was now 
advancing, and the fires had begun to slacken and go out,, 
while the growing silence increased the impression of 
sorrow and of gloom. 

Zbyszko gave his orders to the men under his command.. 
Then, turning to the Bohemian, he said: 

You have now seen enough. It is time to return.” 

What I have seen,” answered Hlawa, does not greatly 
please me, for it can be seen at a glance that they are*- 
defeated men.” 
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“Twice—^four days ago at the castle, aad two days ago 
at the ford. And now Skirwoillo means to go a third 
time to- suffer yet another defeat.^' 

“How is it he does not xmderstand that with such an 
army he will accomplish nothing against the Germans? 
The Knight Maoko has already told me, and now I have 
myself seen it. These fellows cannot be of much account 
in a battle.” 

“In that you are mistaken,” said Zbyszko, “for they 
are men of rare courage. But they fight in disordered 
bands, while the Germans fight in ranks. If they succeed 
in breaking their ranks, then there are more Germans 
slain than Samo-gitians. And this the Germans know, 
and they close up their ranks and stand like a wall,” 

“But as to taking castles, surely that is not to be 
thought of 1 ” 

“ There are no implements for the purpose. Prince 
Witold has such implements, but until he comes we shall 
not capture any castle except by accident or treachery.” 

They had now reached the tent, before which a huge 
fire was burning, and in it were some smoked viands, 
which had been prepared by the servants. The tent was 
cold and damp, so the two knights and Hlawa stretched 
themselves on skins before the fire. Having refreshed 
themselves, they tried to sleep, but could not. Macko 
tossed about from one side to another ; then, seeing that 
Zbyszko was sitting before the fire awake and with his 
arms encircling his knees, he said: 

“ Tell me, why did you counsel going to Ragnet instead 
of attacking Gotteswerder, which is close by? What is 
your object?” 

“ Because my heart tells me that Danusia is at Ragnet, 
and because they are less on their guard there than here.” 

“I had not time to speak of this before, but, tell me, 
do you mean to search for that maid for ever?” 

“She is no maid; she is my wife,” answered Zbyszko. 

Hereupon there was silence, for Macko knew that there 
was no answer possible. The fact that he had not been 
present at the marriage celebration caused him involun¬ 
tarily to regard Jurand’s daughter as a maid. The sacred¬ 
ness of the sacrament of marriage, however, rendered 
Zbyszko’s search for his wife the most ordinary duty. 

Meanwhile Hlawa had raised his head from his bearskin, 
and, pricking up his ears, began to listen attentively and 
with curiosity. 
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“Until you are overpowered by sleep,” said Maoko 
presently, “tad me wkat you liave seen and done in 

Marienburg.” , . t. . n . 

Zbyszko threw aside his hair, which had fallen over his 
forehead, and, after pausing for a few moments, said: 

“ God grant that I may know as much of Danusia as I 
know of Marienburgl You ask what I have seen there. 
I have seen the mighty power of the Knights of the Cross, 
supported by all kings and nations, so that I know not 
an^hing in the whole world that may contend with it. 
I have seen castles such as even the Roman Emperor 
himself probably does not possess ; I have seen treasure 
inexhaustible and arms innumerable; I have seen multi¬ 
tudes of armed monks, knights, and soldiers; I have seen 
relics such as are not to be seen except in Rome, and I 
tell you that my heart grew cold, for I asked myself: 
'Who wiU dare attack them? Who will overpower them? 
Who wid resist them? Whom wid their power not 


crush? ’ ” 

“ May their mothers be cursed I —us! ” exclaimed Hlawa, 
unable any longer to remain silent. 

To Maoko also Zbyszko's words seemed strange. 

“Have you then forgotten Wilno? ” he asked. “Do not 
you remember how they were never in haste to meet us, 
but were always complaining of our stubbornness. Some 
of their guests also challenged us, but ad retired with 
ignominy. Why have you lost heart? ” 

“ I have not lost heart, for at Marienburg too I fought, 
and there they fight with no blunt weapons. But you 
have not seen their whole power.” 

“And you,” retorted the old man angrily, “have you 
seen the whole power of Poland? Have you seen all the 
banners together? No, you have not. And their power 
is based upon injury and treachery, for there is not an 
inch of land that is their own. Our princes received 
them as people receive a poor man into their house, and 
bestowed gifts upon them. After having prospered and 
acquired power, they bit the hand that fed them like 
infamous mad curs. They seized land and took towns by 
treachery. But if ad the kings in the world came to their 
aid, a day of judgment and vengeance must come I ” 

“Since you asked me to teU you what I saw, and it 
angers you, I had best be silent,” said Zbyszko. 

Maoko breathed angrily for a time, but presently grew 
calmer. 
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pine may stand in the forest big as a to^^er,” he 
said; “you may thinh it mil stand for ages, but if you 
strike it rightly mth the back of an axe it will sound 
hollow*, and rotten wood will fly from it. Such is the 
power of the Ehights of the Cross. I asked you to tell 
m© what you saw and did. You say you fought there? ” 

“I did. At first I was received haughtily and in 
unfriendly fashion, for they knew that I had fought with 
Rotgier. Some mishap might have befallen me had I 
not come with a letter from the Prince. De Lorche also 
defended me from their anger. Then came banquets and 
tournaments, and in these the Lord Jesus favoured me. 
Did you hear that Ulrich, the Grand Master’s brother, 
took a liking to me, and procured me an order from the 
Grand Master himself that Danusia should be restored to 
me?” 

“ We heard,” said Macko, “ that his saddle-girth broke, 
and that you would not strike him.” 

“Yes, I raised my lance, and since then he took a 
liking to me. They gave me great letters, so that I might 
ride from one castle to another and search. I believed 
that her© was an end to- my wretchedness and so-rrow, yet 
here I sit in a wilderness, unable to do anything, and 
growing more and more downcast every day.” 

As if moved with impatience and pain, he hurled a piece 
of wood into- the fire, so that the sparks flew in a shower 
from the burning logs. 

“Master your passion,” said Macko. “What came of 
the safe-conduct? Woilld not the komthurs obey the 
Grand Master’s orders?” 

Tears glistened in Zbyszko’s eyes, but he restrained 
himseK, and said: 

“The false dogs opened their castles and dungeons to 
me. I went everywhere and searched. Then this war 
broke out, and in Gerdau the Bailiff von Heideck told 
me that safe-conducts given in time of peace were of no 
avail during war. I challenged him to a combat, but he 
did not appear, and gave orders that I should be driven 
from the castle.” 

“And in other castles?” asked Macko. 

“ Everywhere it was the same.” 

“I now understand why you preferred to come her©— 
so that you might at least obtain vengeance.” 

“ I thought dso that w© might capture some prisoners. 
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and, perhaps, take some castles; but here they will take 
no castles.” 

“Hal When Prince Witold himself comes it will be 
otherwise.” 

“ God send him I ” 

“He will come. I heard at the MazoYian Court that 
the KiT>g and the whole power of Poland may come with 
him.” 

Just at this moment Skirwoillo' unexpectedly emerged 
from the darkness. 

“ We start on the expedition,” he said. 

The knights hastily rose to their feet. Skirwoillo 
brought his enormous head close to their faces, and said 
in a low tone: 

“ We have had news. Eeinforcements are on their way 
to New Ko'wno. Two knights are at the head of the 
soldiers, who are bringing cattle and provisions. We 
shall take them by surprise.” 

“We shall therefore cross the Niemen? ” said Zbyszko. 

“ Yes; I know the ford.” 

“And do they know in the castle of these reinforce¬ 
ments? ” 

“They do, and they will go out to meet thorn. You 
will attack the garrison.” 

Skirwoillo then gave them directions for the attack, 
leaving the rest to their courage and ingenuity. When 
he had finished they returned with him to his hut, where 
the dukes and bojars were awaiting him. He repeated 
his orders, and then, raising a fife cut from a wolfs bone, 
he gave a loud, shrill whistle, which was heard from one 
end of the encampment to the other. 

At this signal there was a movement about the almost 
extinguished fires. Here and there sparks began to fly 
and small flames to shoot up, gradually growing bigger 
and brighter, and as the fires blazed up again the wild 
forms of the warriors could be seen gathering round the 
piles of arms. The sleeping forest seemed to start and 
awake. Then from its depths came the shouting of the 
grooms as they drove the horses towards the encampment 
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In the morning they reached the Niewiaza and crossed the 
river, some on horseback, some holding to the horses' 
tails, and some on bimdles of osiers. The fording was 
accomplished so quickly that Macko, Zbyszko, Hlawa, and 
the Mazovian volunteers wondered at the dexterity of the 
people, and understood why neither forests, nor swamps, 
nor rivers could stay the Lithuanian raids. In the evening 
they reached the Niemen. The great river was swollen 
with the spring rains, and the crossing was not easy. 
With the exception of two men who were carried away 
by the current, all reached the farther side in safety, 
where they remained without any fires until the morning. 

At daybreak the troops were divided into two bodies. 
One, led by Skirwoillo, went forward to meet the knights 
who were bringing reinforcements to Gotteswerder. The 
other Zbyszko led backwards to the island, in order to 
take by surprise the garrison of the castle when they 
should go out to meet the reinforcements. Overhead the 
day was clear and bright, but beneath the pines, meadows, 
and bushes were shrouded in a thick white mist, which 
completely obscured the background. 

“In such a mist,” said Zbyszko-, “we shall come to 
blows before we see each other. God grant that it does 
not disappear before noon!” 

So saying he hastened forward to give orders to the 
centurions who rode in front, but presently he returned 
and said: ^ 

“We shall soon reach the high road leading from the 
ford opposite the island into the middle of the country. 
There we will lie in the thicket and await them.” 

“From whom have you heard of the high roadi ” 
asked Macko. 

“From peasants in the neighbourhood who are acting 
as guides and are under my command.” 
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‘‘And at what distance from the castle and the island 
will you lie in ambush? ” 

“Some five miles distant.” 

“That is well, for if the distance were less they might 
send aid from the castle. You ought, besides, to send on 
two or three trustworthy fellows in front, so that we may 
be instantly warned when the Germans are coming. And 
one thing more—^let one or two hundred men be kept out 
of the fight, so that they may cut ofi the way to the 
island as soon as it begins.” 

“Such orders have ^eady been given,” said Zbyszko. 
“ The Germans must fall into the trap.” 

On hearing this Macko looked upon his nephew with 
approval, for he was glad to see that, in spite of his youth, 
he thoroughly understood warfare. 

“I do not know how these men of ours will fight,” 
said Macko, who was himself thirsting for the fray, “ but 
they are proceeding quietly and dexterously, and their 
faces show eagerness for battle. If this Skirwoillo has 
laid his plans properly, none of the Germans should leave 
the encounter alive.” 

“God grant that few escape,” said Zbyszko. “But I 
have ordered that as many prisoners as possible be taken, 
and that if a knight or a brother of the Order be among 
them he must on no account be slain.” 

“Why SO', Pan?” asked the Bohemian. 

“ See you also to this,” said ZbyszkO'. “ A knight, even 
if only a guest of the Order, goes from town to town and 
from castle to castle, sees many people and hears much 
news; and if he be a brother of the Order, then he sees 
and hears still more. To tell the truth, I have come 
hither expressly to seize some important person in order 
to exchange him. This is all that is now left me—^if, 
indeed, it is still left.” 

So saying he again spurred his horse forward to give 
his final orders, and at the same time to escape from his 
sorrowful thoughts. 

“Why does the young Pan still hope that his wife is 
alive and in this country? ” asked the Bohemian. 

“Because,” said Macko, “if Siegfried did not slay her 
in Szczytno xmder the first impulse, one may reasonably 
hope that she yet lives. It is difficult even for the most 
ruthless man to lift his hand against a defenceless woman 
—^nay, against an innocent chUd.” 
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‘‘It is dififioult; but not for a Knight of the Cross,” 
answered Hlawa; “remember the children of Prince 
Witold I” 

“True, they have the hearts of wolves. Yet he did 
not slay her in SzczytnO', but came hither, so he may 
have hidden her in some other castle.” 

“Hal If we could but capture this island and castle 1 ” 

“ Only look at these men,” said Macko contemptuously. 

“Yes, but I have an idea which I must communicate to 
the young Pan.” 

“ If you had a dozen ideas you cannot break walls with 
spears. Did you ever see such forces?” 

And indeed the Bohemian had never seen anything 
similar. A host of soldiers rode before them in disorder, 
for in the forests and among the bushes it was impossible 
to keep the ranks. Horsemen were mixed with the foot 
soldiers, many of whom held on to the mane, saddles, 
and tails of the horses in order to- keep pace with them. 
The shoulders of the men were covered with the skins of 
wolves, lynxes, and bears, and from their heads protruded 
boars' tusks and stags' horns or great, shaggy ears, so 
that in the mist they might have been taken for a herd 
of forest beasts. 

It was already spring. The hazel trees which grew 
among the pines were covered with bright verdure. From 
among the soft, woolly mosses over which the soldiers 
stepped noiselessly sprang ferns and white and blue 
meadow saffron. The trees, soaked with abundant rains, 
smelt of their moist bark, and from the soil of the forest 
rose a strong, raw odour of fallen leaves and rotten wood. 
The sun's rays flashed in the raindrops that hung from the 
leaves, and overhead the birds clamoured joyously. 

The men marched faster and faster, urged by Zbyszko. 
After a time he again rode to the rear of the detachment, 
where were Macko, the Bohemian, and the Mazovian 
volunteers. 

“We must now go to the front!” he exclaimed with 
animation. “ Listen I ” he went on, as he led the way. 
“We may take the Germans by surprise, but if they should 
see anything and be able to maintain their order then we 
must go first to the attack, for our armour and swords 
are better.” 

“It will be well,” said Macko. 

Zbyszko again repeated his orders that if knights or 
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brothers wearing white mantles should be seen among the 
foot soldiers they must not be killed, but should be taken 
captive. Presently he stopped the detachment, for they 
had reached the high road leading from the ford. He 
selected a point at a turning, so that the enemy might 
not be able to withdraw in time or to stand in order of 
battle. Here he occupied both sides of the track, and 
ordered his men to await the enemy. 

The Samogitians, accustomed to the forests and to* forest 
fighting, hid themselves so dexterously behind the trunks 
of trees, hazel bushes, and young firs that the earth 
seemed to have swallowed them up. Not a man made 
any noise, not a horse snorted. From time to time some 
creature of the forest passed close to the concealed men, 
and only when it had almost touched them did it rush 
away in terror. For a time nothing was heard but the 
rustle of the forest and the voices of the birds, and they 
grew wearied with waiting. The mist beneath the trees 
became less dense, the sun rose and began to give out 
heat, but still the men lay motionless. 

“Pan,” whispered Hlawa, “if God grant that none of 
these whelps remain alive, could not we then go to the 
castle at night, cross the river, and suddenly seize it?” 

“Do you think they do not guard the boat and have 
no watchword?” 

“ They have a guard and a watchword,” whispered the 
Bohemian, “ but the prisoners, threatened with death, will 
say the watchword, and even give it themselves to the 
guards m German. If we but set foot on the island, 
fiien the castle itself- 

He stopped, for Zbyszko had suddenly laid his hand on 
Hlawa^s mouth, and at the same moment tho croaking of 
a raven was heard from the high road. 

“ Be stiU,” said Zbyszko. “ That is the signal I ” 

In the space of two paternosters a Samogitian appeared 
on a small shaggy horse, whose hoofs were wrapped in 
sheepskins, so as to make no sound and leave no traces on 
the marshy ground. He looked sharply round about as 
he rode, and suddenly hearing from the thicket an answer 
to his croaking, he plunged into the forest and was soon 
at Zbyszko's side. 

“They are coming 1” he said- 
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Fkom the Samogitian Zbyszko learnit that the detachment 
did not exceed a hundred and fifty men, of whom fifty 
were horsemen, and that they were under the command, 
not of a Knight of the Cross, but of a lay knight. An 
advance guard of eight men rode a couple of bow-shots 
in front. They were now only a few furlongs distant. 

Zbyszko gave orders that the advance guard should be 
allowed to pass unmolested, or, if they should enter the 
forest to examine it, that they should be captured as 
quietly as posisible. 

Presently the guard appeared, led by a red-bearded 
German. They paused and listened, evidently hesitating 
whether they should examine the adjacent forest, and 
finally passed on. Zbyszko waited until they had dis¬ 
appeared behind the next turning, and then approached 
the high road at the head of the more heavily armed of 
his men. Among them were Macko, BQawa, the two 
wlodykas of Lekawioa, three knights from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Ciechanow, and a score of the most important 
and best'equipped of the Samogitian bo jars. 

For a time they waited in silence, except for the cease¬ 
less hum of the forest. But soon they heard the sound 
of human voices approaching from the east. Every 
moment it grew more and more distinct. Zbyszko 
instantly formed Ms followers into a wedge in the middle 
of the Mghway, with Mmself at their head, and Macko 
and Hlawa behind Mm. 

“ Curse their mothers 1 They are singing 1 exclaimed 
the Bohemian presently. " They are singing merrily 1 ” 

And indeed it was no pious hymn that the Germans 
sang as they approached. By listening attentively one 
could distinguish that only some ten men were singing, 
but that a single word was repeated at intervals by aU, 
snaking a noise like thunder in the forest. 
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shall see them immediately,” said Macko, his face 
darkening and assuming a 'wolfish eoqpression, as if the 
thirst for vengeance was upon him. 

Borne on the 'wind now came distinctly the cry, 
repeated by all in chorus, Tandaradei! Tandaradei I ” 
and immediately the Bohemian distinguished the words of 
a song kno'vm to him: 

Bi den rdsen er wol mac, 

Tandaradei! 

Merken wa mir’z houlet lac. . . . 


Suddenly the song broke off, for from both sides of the 
road came the sound of croaking, so loud that it seemed 
as if a flock of ravens were screaming in the forest. The 
Germans evidently wondered that there should be so 
many, and that the sound should come from the ground 
instead of the tops of the trees. The first rank of soldiers 
now appeared at the turn of the road, and stood still as 
if thunderstruck at the sight of unknown horsemen stand¬ 
ing opposite them. 

In an instant Zbyszko stooped in his saddle, drove the 
spurs into his horse, and, rushing forward, shouted: 

“ On them I ” 

The others followed him. From the forest on either 
side arose the terrible clamour of the Samogitian 
warriors. Some two hxmdred paces separated Zbyszko's 
men from the Germans, who instan'tly lowered their pikes 
against the horsemen, while the rear ranks faced the 
forest on both sides to defend themselves against the flank 
attack. By an accident favourable to- Zbyszko, the 
German cavalry had been posted in the rear, and it was 
now impossible for them to advance to the front through 
the body of foot soldiers. Moreover, they were now 
surro'unded by the Samogitians, who swarmed out of the 
thicket like wasps whose nest some unwary traveller has 
struck with bis foot. 

Meanwhile, Zbyszko and his men attacked the foot 
soldiers. But the attack was fruitless. The Germans 
had driven the butt ends of their heavy lances and battle- 
axes into the ground, and held them like a wall against 
the light Samogitian horse, so that they could not break 
the defence. Macko’s horse was disabled, and fell with 
its rider; but Macko, whose death seemed for a moment 
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certain, managed to free himself, when, -unsheathing his 
sword, he attacked the spears and battle-axes like a 
furious gyrfalcon attacking a flock of long-beaked cranes. 
Hlawa, who placed his trust in the axe, hurled it among 
the Germans, and was for a moment weaponless. One of 
the wlodykas of Leka-wica perished, and hisi brother, seized 
with madness at the sight, pushed his horse blindly into 
the enemy^s host. Yet, though the bojars hewed 
furiously with their swords at the German lances, the 
ranks were not broken. The Samogitians, too, h^ to 
withdraw from the Germans again and again as if from a 
gigantic hedgehog. 

Suddenly the wlodyka of Lekawica stooped from his 
horse and raised his brother’s body from the ground, 
eyidently -^nth the intention of removing it for the time 
to a safe place so that he might the more easily And it 
after the battle. Presently, however, he changed his 
purpose, for all at once he again rushed against the 
Germans, and, raising the body above his head, he flung 
it upon the points of the spears, which bent beneath its 
weight, and before the Germans could withdraw thern, 
the infuriated wlodyka had broken into their ranks., over¬ 
throwing his foes like a storm. 

In an instant do-zens of hands were stretched out against 
him, dozens of Spears pierced his horse’s sides; but before 
the ranks could be closed anew one of the Samogitian 
bojars rushed in also, followed by Zbyszko and Hlawa, 
and the terrible confusion grew every moment. The other 
bojars also seized the bodies and hurled them on the 
spear points, while from the flanks the Samogitians 
renewed their attack. The whole German host wavered 
and tottered, split like a tree before a wedge, and Anally 
broke. 

Immediately the battle was changed to a slaughter. 
In the thi'ong the long German spears and battle-axes 
were useless, while the swords of the horsemen fell 
heavily on German heads and necks. From the sides of 
the roadway fresh bands of wild warriors rushed to the 
fray, their savage howls stifling the groans of the dying 
and the cries of the living for mercy. The vanquished 
threw down their arms, some tried to escape to the forest, 
while others fell to the ground, feigning that they were 
slain. At length the handful of Germans melted away. 
Only from the thicket came at intervals the echo of a 
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shiort fight or of a Gennan ory of despair. Zbyszko, with 
Macko and the other horsemen, now hastened against 
the horsemen- 

These, well mounted and arrayed in good armour, 
fought with admirable stubbornness. Among them no 
white mantle was discernible, for they were mostly 
Prussian gentry who were obliged to fight for the Order 
in war. The commander was a tall, thin knight, in a 
dark-blue cuirass and helm, with lowered visor. From 
the recesses of the forest came a shower of arrows, but 
these rebounded harmlessly from the frontlets, cuirasses, 
and hardened armlets of the Germans.. A wall of 
Samogitians on horseback and on foot surrounded them 
closely, but they defended themselves so fiercely with their 
long swords tlmt a heap of dead bodies soon lay before 
the horses' hoofs. AU around there was crowding to 
confusion. Reinforced by Zbyszko and his followers, 
however, the assailants began to make the Germans 
waver. Macko ordered the Samogitians to arm them¬ 
selves with the long German battle-axes which lay on the 
ground, and soon some thirty of the warriors had forced 
their way through the throng to the ranks) of the foe. 

‘^Strike at the horses' feet!" shouted Macko, and soon 
the effect of the stratagem was apparent, for the German 
knights could not reach the Samogitians with their 
swords. Then the knight in the blue cuirass saw that the 
end of the fight was near, and that all that remained for 
them was to break through the band that opposed their 
retreat or else perish. 

The Germans wheeled and forced their assailants on 
their flanks, and, letting their horses loose, began to ride 
like a hurricane eastward. Another band which had 
just entered the fight tried to oppose them, but was 
scattered before the greater weight of thedr armour and 
horses. Although the way to the castle was now open, 
escape was far from certain, for the Samogitian horses 
were swifter than the Germans'. This the German com¬ 
mander well knew. 

“WoeI” he exclaimed within himself. “Woel Not 
one of them will escape unless I purchase their safety 
with my own blood.” 

Shouting to those nearest him to stop, he wheeled his 
horse, and, heedless whether anyone obeyed him or not, 
faced the enemy. 

2f 
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Zbyszko was among tlie firsifc to meet Mm, and the 
German struck Mm on the viso-r, but without shattering 
it. Instead of answering with a blow, Zbyszko seized 
the knight round the body and endeavoured to- draw Mm 
from his saddle, for he was anxious to take Mm alive at 
all costs. But his stirrup broke under the excessive 
pressure, and both knights fell to the ground. For a 
time they rolled about, fighting with their hands and 
feet, but at length Zbysizko’s extraordinary strength 
enabled Mm to ovei'power his adversary by getting Mm 
under Mm. It was needless, however, for Mm to hold 
him down, for the German had swooned. Macko and 
Hlawa now came running towards them, and at the sight 
of them Zbyszko exclaimed: 

Help me to bind Mm I He is a belted knight! 

The Bohemian sprang from Ms horse, but, seeing the 
impotence of the vanquished knight, he did not bind him, 
but disarmed Mm instead, unbuckling Ms aimlets, remov¬ 
ing Ms girdle and sword, cutting the leather straps that 
secured the helm, and finally loosening the screws that 
closed the visor. But as soon as he beheld the knight^s 
face he started up and exclaimed: 

Look, Pan! Look I ” 

“De Lorche!” cried Zbyszko. 

For it was de Lorche who lay with pale, perspiring 
face, closed eyes, and motionless as a corpse. 



CHAPTEE LY. 


Hating given orders that de Lorohe should be placed 
in one of the captured waggons, which were laden with 
new wheels and axles, Zbysjzko mounted another horse 
and, accompanied by Macko, started in further pursuit 
of the flying Germans. It was no difficult pursuit, for 
the German horses were not s^t, ©specially on a road 
softened by the spring rains. Maoko, who rod© a Light 
and swift mare, soon left behind nearly all the 
Samogitians and overtook the hindmost of the German 
horsemen. In accordance with custom, he summoned 
him either to surrender or fight, but as the Geirman 
feigned not to hear, and even threw away his shield to 
lighten his horse's burden, the old knight cleft him with 
his sword between the shoulders and brought him to 
the ground. 

Thus did he avenge on the flying men the treacherous 
wound he had formerly received from the Germans. They 
ran before him like a herd of stags and tried to take 
refuge in the forest. The recesses resounded with their 
cries, for they were hotly pursued by the Samogitians, 
and ere long all were captured. Macko, Zbyszko, and 
Hlawa now returned to the scene of the first fight. There 
they foimd the people drunk with joy, for the victory was 
a great one. 

After having buried the two wlodykas of Lekawioa, 
who had chiefly helped in obtaining the victory, and 
ordered Hlawa to watch over de Lorche, who- was still 
insensible, Zbyszko marched his men along the same road 
towards Skirwoillo in order to give him aid in case of 
need. But after a long march they reached another 
battlefield whioh^ was deserted—only covered with the 
bodies of Samogitians and Germans. As they had met 
no Germ^s proce^ing to the castle, they had no 
difficulty in concluding that the terrible Skirwoillo had 
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also won a great victory. Yet it must have been a 
bloody one, for a Ettle further on, behind the battlefield 
itself, the bodies of the slain were still lying thick. From 
this the experienced Maoko concluded that some of the 
Germans had succeeded in escaping from discomfiture. 

As it was impossible to teU whether Skirwoillo had 
pursued them or not, Zbyszko' resolved to return to the 
old encampment. Arriving there late at night, he found 
that the Samogitian chief had returned only a little while 
before. With a facei lit with malignant joy, he inquired 
concerning the battle, and learning of the victory, he 
said, in a voice like a raven’s croak: 

“I am content with myself and with you. Reinforce¬ 
ments will not reach them soon; and if the Grand Duke 
should come, he too will be glad, for the castle will be 
ours.” 

“ To me God has vouchsafed one prisoner,” said 
Zbyszko. ''He is a mighty and worthy knight, although 
only a lay knight and a guest.” 

The terrible Samogitian encircled his neck with his 
hands, and then made a movement with his right hand 
as if to indicate a rope rising from the neck. 

" It will be so with him! ” he said. " Even as with 
the others—^thusl” 

Zbyszko knit his brows. 

"Listen, Skirwoillo,” said he. “It shall not be so or 
otherwise with him, for he is my prisoner and friend. 
We were both dubbed at the same time by Prince Janusz, 
and I will not permit you to lay even a finger upon him,” 

“You will not?” 

“I will notl” 

For a moment it seemed as if both would burst into a 
passion of rage, but Zbyszko, who loved and respected 
the old commander, suddenly threw his arms about his 
neck and, pressing him to his bosom, exclaimed: 

“ Would you wrest him from me, and with him my last 
hope? Why would you wrong me?” 

Skirwoillo did not repulse these embraces. 

“ WeU,” said he, after an interval of silence, "to-morrow 
I mean to have my prisoners hanged, but if any one of 
them can be of service to you I will bestow him on you 
also.” 

Hereupon they embraced anew and took leave of each 
other amicably, much to the delight of Macko. 

“ Arkr»nveutlv one can do nothing with him by anger,” 
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he said, “but with gentleness he may be moulded like 
was.” 

“Such are aU these people,” answered Zbyszko, “only 
the Gemans do no-t know it.” 

So saying, he gave orders for de Lorche to be brought 
before him, and presently Hlawa led him from the tent 
where he had been reposing. He was unarmed, without 
a helm, and wore a leather jerkin, which bore the marks 
of the cuirass, and a red oap. De Lorche had learnt 
from the Bohemian whose prisoner he was, and for this 
reason he approached proudly, his face marked with 
coldness, obduracy, and contempt. 

“Be thankful to God,” said Zbyszko, “that He has 
given you into my hands, for from me you have nothing 
to fear.” And as he spoke he stretched out his hand in 
a friendly fashion, but de Lorche made no movement. 

“ I do not clasp the hand of knights who disgrace 
knightly honour by fighting with Saracens against 
Christians,” he answered. 

One of the Mazovians who stood by translated his words, 
the meaning of which, however, Zbyszko had himself 
understood. For a moment Zbyszko's blood boiled. 

“ Fool 1 ” he exclaimed, involuntarily gracing the hilt 
o-f his sword. 

“ Kill me 1 ” said de Lorche, raising his head. “ I know 
you do not spare prisoners.” 

“And you!” exclaimed the Mazo'vian, unable to bear 
such taunts calmly, “ do you spare them? Did not you 
hang on the shore of the island all whom you seized in 
your last victory?” 

“ It was done,” said de Lorche; “ but they were 

heathens.” Yet there was something of shame in his 
answer, and it was easy to see that in his soul he did not 
approve such deeds. 

Meanwhile Zbyszko's wrath had cooled. 

“ De Lorche I ” he said calmly and with dignity, “ we 
received our girdles and spurs from the same hand. You 
know me, and you know that I love chivalrous honour 
better than life and happiness. Listen, then, to what I 
shall tell you upon my oath, which I swear by St. George. 
Many of these people have long received baptism, and 
those who are not yet Christians stretch out their hands 
towards the Cross as to salvation. But do you know who 
hinders them from being baptized?” 
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The interpreter at once translated Zbyszko^s words, 
whereupon de Lorohe looked inquiringly at Ms questioner. 

“The Germans 1” answered Zbyszko-. 

“ Impossible! ” exclaimed de Lorche. 

“By the spear and spurs of St. George—^the Germans! 
For if the Cross reigned in tMs land they would hare 
no pretext for invasions, for dominating the country, and 
oppressing its unhappy people. You, de Lorche, have 
known them, and you well know whether their de^s are 
just.” 

“But I believed that they redeemed their sins by 
fighting against the heathen and inducing them to be 
baptiz^.” 

“They baptize them with the sword and blood, not 
with the water of salvation. Only read this writing, and 
you will at once see whether you do not yourselves serve 
evil-doers, bloodthirsty scoimdrels, and the deviFs 
emissaries, acting against Christian faith and love.” 

As he spoke, he handed him a copy of the letter wMch 
the Samogitians had addressed to the kings and princes. 
De Lorohe took it and read it quickly—for he was an 
adept at reading—by the light of the fire. As he read, 
Ms face expressed wonder. 

“Is all this true?” he asked. 

“ So help me God, who sees the heart, I serve here not 
my own cause alone, but that of justice I ” 

De Lorche was silent for a moment. 

“ I am your prisoner,” he said at length. 

“Give me your hand,’' answered Zbyszko. “You are 
my brother, not my prisoner.” 

Each gave the other his right hand, and they then 
sat down to supper which the servants had prepared by 
Hlawa's order. De^ Lorche, greatly to his astonishment, 
learned that, in spite of the letter given him, Zbyszko 
had not recovered Danusia, and that the komthurs denied 
the validity of the safe conducts because of the outbreak 
of war. 

“I now understand why you are here,” he said, “and 
I thank God tha.t I am your prisoner, for I think the 
Knights of the Order will give you any one you desire in 
exchange for me, otherwise there would be a great outcry 
in the West, as I am descended from a mighty 
family-” 

He suddenly struck his cap with Ms hand, and 
exclaimed: 
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'‘By all the relics of Aix-la-Chapelle! Are you aware 
that at the head of the reinforcements on their way to 
Gotteswerder were Arnold von Baden and old Siegfried 
von Loewe. I know it from letters which reached the 
castle. Have not they been taken?” 

“No,” answered Zbyszko, starting up abruptly. “No 
one of greater importance has been tg^en. But this is 
great news! By Heaven! There are other prisoners 
from whom I may learn, before they are hanged, whether 
there was any woman with Siegfried! ” 

He summoned Ms servants to light Mm with torches of 
pine wood, and proceeded to the place where Skirwoillo's 
prisoners were kept. De Lorche, Macko, and the 
Bohemian went with him. 

“ Listen! ” said de Lorche as they went. “ You will 
set me free upon my word of honour, and I will myself 
seek her throughout all Prussia. When I find her I will 
return to you, and then you can exchange me for her.” 

“ If she is alive—if she is alive ’ ” answered Zbyszko. 

Meanwhile, they reached the prisoners. Some lay on 
their backs, others stood by the tree trunks bound cruelly 
with ropes. The torches illumined Zbyszko’s head, so 
that the eyes of all the unhappy men were turned towards 

him. 

Suddenly from among then came a loud, frightened 
voice. 

“ My lord and protector! ” it cried, “ save me! ” 

From the servant's hands Zbyszko seized some burning 
chips and rushing with them towards the tree whence the 
voice proceeded, raised them above his head. 

“ Sanderus! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Sanderus! ” repeated Hlawa in amazement. 

And Sanderus, unable to move his bound arms, 
stretched out his neck and cried: 

“Mercy! ... I know where Jurand’s daughter 
is! . . . Save me! Save me!” 



CHAPTER LVL 


The servants released Sanderus immediately, but bis 
limbs were so benumbed that be fell to tbe gro'Und. By 
Zbyszko's order be was placed before tbe j&re and given 
food and drink. But altbougb be was rubbed with bog's 
grease and afterwards covered with warm skins be did 
not yet recover consciousness, but fell into sucb a deep 
sleep that at noon on tbe following day it was with 
difiiculty that tbe Bobemian succeeded in rousing bim. 

Zbyszko, wbo was burning with impatience, came to 
Sanderus at once, but it was long before tbe pedlar of 
relics recovered bis composure ani strength sufficiently 
to speak. At length, after mustering his scattered senses 
and refreshing Mmself with a draught of fermented 
mare's milk, he began lamenting loudly that “the sons 
of Belial" had almost beaten bim to' death • witb tbeir 
spears, tbat they bad taken away bis borse, wbiob carried 
relics of matchless virtue and price, and that, when they 
bound bim to tbe tree, be bad been bitten almost to 
death by ants. 

At last Zbyszko lost all patience. 

“Answer my questions, knave,” be exclaimed angrily, 
“lest some worse thing yet befall you! ” 

“Here is a bill of red ants,” said Hlawa. “Let me 
lay bim on it, Pan, and be will soon recover bis tongue.” 
He did not speak in earnest, but even smiled, for be 
really wished tbe man well. But Sanderus was terrified, 
and cried: 

“Mercy! Mercy! Give me more of this beatbcnisb 
drink, and I will then tell you all I have seen and all I 
have not.” 

He again put a great bask of koumiss to bis lips, and 
began gulping down tbe fluid, opening and shutting his 
eyes as be drank. When be bad taken some two quarts or 
more be shook himself, placed the flask on bis knees, 
and exclaimed, as if be bad drunk against bis own will: 
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“A Tile beverage this!” Tken, turning tewarda 
Zbys 2 Ao, he said: “And norr, my saviour, put your 
questions 1 ” 

“Was my wife in tlie company with which you 

trarelled'?” tt x. ^ 

Astonishment was depicted on SanderuB* face. He had 
heard that Danusia was Zbyszko’s wife, but as the wedding 
had been secret and Danusia had been carried off 
immediately afterwards, he had always thought of her 
only as Jurand^s daughter. 

“Ye®, Lord Palatine, she wasl” he answered hastily. 
“But Siegfried von Loewe and Arnold von Baden broke 
through the enemy’s ranks.” 

“Did you see her? ” asked the youth with beating heart. 

“I did not see her face. Pan, but I saw a clos.^ litter 
of brushwood, borne between two horses, in which some^ 
one was carried, and it was guarded by a servant of the 
Order, the same reptile who was sent by Danveld to the 
forest manor. From the litter a piteous song reached my 
ear-” 

Zbyszko turned pale with emotion, and for a time could 
ask nothing else. Macko and Hlawa were also deeply 
moved, the Bohemian doubtless thinking of his beloved 
mistress in Spychow, to whom this news must bring 
further unhappiness. 

At length Macko, who did not know Sanderus, looked 
at him with suspicion, and asked: 

“ Who are you, and what took you among the Knight® 
of the Cross?” 

“Who am I, most worshipful knight?” answered the 
rascal. “ That you may learn,” he said, indicating Zbyszko, 
“ of this valiant duke or of yonder brave Bohemian count, 
both of whom have long known me.” 

Apparently the koumiss had now begun to influence him, 
for he became more animated, and showed little sign of 
his former weakness. 

“You have saved my life doubly, Pan,” he said to 
Zbyszko in a loud voice. “Without you I should have 
been eaten by wolves or visited with punishment by the 
bishops who, misled by my enemies—ah, how sinful is 
this world!—issued an order to have me prosecuted for 
selling my relics, whoso genuineness they called in ques¬ 
tion. With you I have never lacked food or drink—and 
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better drink than this mare's milk, which I abhor, but 
which I will nevertheless drink once more to show that a 
poor pious pilgrim doe® not shrink from any mortification.” 

‘‘ Cease from playing the buffoon I ” exclaimed Macko, 

and tell us, without more ado, what you know.” 

But Sanderus again raised the flask to his lips, emptied 
it completely, and, as if he had not heard Macko's words, 
again addressed Zbyszko. 

Sanderus,” said he, “ will never be ungrateful! When 
misfortune befell you I told you I was about to proceed 
from castle to castle teaching the people, and that I 
would inquire concerning your loss. Whom have I not 
asked? "^Hiere have I not been? It would take me long 
to tell, but it is enough that I have found her. From that 
moment I stuck to old Siegfried like a burr tO' a jerkin. 
I made myself his servant, and followed him constantly 
until the last battle from castle to castle, from town to 
town, and from commandery to commandery.” 

Meanwhile Zbyszko had succeeded in mastering his 
emotion, 

“ I am grateful to you,” he said, “ and you will not be 
left without reward. But now answer me—^will you swear 
by the salvation of your soul that she is still alive? ” 

By the salvation of my soul, I swear it 1 ” answered 
Sanderus earnestly. 

“Why did Siegfried leave Szczytno?” 

“I do not know, Pan, but can only guess. He never 
was Starosta of Szczytno, and when the Grand Master 
wrote ordering him to restore the captive to the Princess 
of Mazovia he may have been afraid. Perhaps he fled 
before the letter, for his soul was seared with the pain of 
Eotgier's death and by the longing for vengeance. They 
say Rotgier was his son, but this I do not know. I only 
know that his brain seems to be turned with fury, and 
that while he is alive he will never release Jurand’s 
daughter.” 

“All this seems to me strange” said Macko suddenly, 
“for if this old hound is so incensed against Jurand's 
blood, he would surely slay her.” 

“He was about to do so,” answered Sanderus, “but 
something strange happened to him, so that he fell 
dangerously ill and nearly died. There was much whis¬ 
pering about it among his men. Some say that, while 
going by night to the tower to murder the lady, Siegfried 
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met an evil spirit, but otKers say it was an angeL 
Howbeit, he was found lying senseless the snow before 
the tower. Even now, when he thinks of it, his hair 
bristles with fear, and he does not dare to raise his han^ 
against her or aUo.w others to do so. He carries about with 
him the old dumb hangman of Szozytno, but no one knows 
why, for the hangman is no less afraid than others.” 

These words produced a great impression on Zbyszko, 
Macko, and the Bohemian, who now drew nearer Sanderus. 
Grossing himself, he continued: 

** It is not well to be among them. Many a time have I 
heard things that make the flesh creep. I have already 
said that something is amiss with the old Komthur’s 
head. How could it be otherwise, seeing that he is visited 
by spirits from the other world! If he is left alone, he 
hears a sound as of someone panting by his side. It is 
Danveld, whom the terrible Pan of Spychow slew. Then 
Siegfried says: ‘Why are you here] To you masses are 
of no avail! Why, then, do you come]' But for answer 
Danveld only gnashes his teeth, and pants and snores 
again. But Rotgier comes oftener, and leaves a smell of 
brimstone in the chamber. With hini the Komthur speakis 
much. ^ I cannot I' Siegfried says to Rotgier. ‘ I cannot! 
When I myself come, weU! But now I cannot!^ I have 
heard, too, that he has asked Rotgier: ‘ Will it give you 
any relief, my son] ’ Thus it goes on continually. For 
days he will not say a word to anyone, and agony seems 
written in his face. As to- the litter, both he and the 
servant of the Order watch it assiduously, so that one 
may never see the lady.” 

“Do they use her harshly]” asked Zbyszko in a hoHow 
voice. 

“ I wiU tell your worship the truth, I never heard any 
sound of beating or crying, but I have heard the most 
piteous singing, and at times something like the wailing 
of a bird.” 

“ This is still worse! ” said Zbyszko through his clenched 
teeth. 

“It is enough I” said Macko, interrupting his further 
questions. “ Tell us now of the battle. Did you see it] 
How did they escape, and what occurred to them after¬ 
wards ] ” 

“I did see it,” replied Sanderus. “When we were 
surrounded, the Knight Arnold, who is a veritable giant, 
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broke the circle and opened up a road by which the 
Komthnr and a few men escaped with the litter borne by 
two horsesi. They were pursued, but Arnold turned against 
the pursuers three times, and checked them with great 
slaughter, he is a man of such terrible strength. Although 
wounded, he escaped after having secured the old 
Komthur's flight.^' 

“But how could you see all this?” asked Macko. 

“I saw it,” answered Sanderus, “because I seized the 
tail of one of the horses carrying the litter, and fled with 
them until I received a kick in the belly from one of their 
hoofs. Then I swooned, and thus I got into the hands of 
your worships.” 

“You have been through that country,” said Zbyszko 
presently, “ sO' you must know it. What castles are there 
near here, and where could Siegfried and Arnold hide 
themselves? ” 

“There are no* castles in the neighbourhood, for the 
whole country is a wild forest, and the high road has only 
lately been cut through it. I think, Pan, that Siegfried 
and Arnold must now be wandering in the woods, and will 
try either tO' return whence they came or to> pass stealthily 
to the fortress to which we were going before this fatal 
battle.” 

Zbyszko mused profoundly for a time. Then,, raising 
his head, he said: 

“ Hlawa, let the horses and grooms be ready; we must 
set out at once.” 

Without a word, the Bohemian hurried towards the 
horses, followed by Macko. Zbyszko turned to de Lorche, 
and, with the help of the Mazovian interpreter, said to 
him: 

“I carmot ask you to help me against the men under 
whose banner you served; therefore you are free to go 
wheresoever you please.” 

“ I cannot aid you with my sword,” answered de Lorche, 
“for that would be contrary to chivalrous honour. AtiH 
as to freedom, that also is impossible. I will remain 
your prisoner upon my word of honour, and will appear 
whenever and wherever you may order me. And in case 
of any mishap, remember that the Order will exchange 
for me any prisoner you may wish, for my family is not 
only powerful, but has done much for the Order.” 

They then embraced, and took leave of each other. 
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“I will go to Marienburg or to the Mazovian Court, 
80 that jou win know where to find me. Your messenger 
will say to me only the two words, ' Lorraine, Geldem! ’ 

“ Good! ” said Zbyszko. I must yet go to Skirwoillo, 
that he may giye you a sign which the Samogitians will 
respect.^' 

So saying, he went ofi to^ the old commander, who 
readily gave the sign. He made no difiiculties with regard 
to Zbyszko’s departure, for he*had no right to detain the 
knight, who belonged tO' another country, and serred under 
him of his own free will. Moreover, he was grateful to 
him for his services in the last battle, so he took leave 
of him with good wishes and the hope that they should 
yet fight side by side in some great and decisive battle 
against the Knights of the Cross. 

On hastening towards his retinue he found everything 
in readiness. Among the men he saw Macko, already 
mounted and armed with a coat of mail and wearing a 
helm on his head. 

‘"Then you, too, purpose setting out with me?” said 
Zbyszko, approaching him. 

What else should I do ? ” said Macko a little angrily. 

The young knight said nothing in answer, but kissed 
his unoWs mailed right hand. He then mounted his horse, 
and they started. Sanderus rode with them, to act as 
their guide beyond the battlefield. They also expected 
that if they should meet with any peasants in the woods, 
these, hating their Teuton rulers, would be able to help 
them to find the old Komthur Siegfried and the Knight 
Arnold von Baden, of whose strength and courage Sandenis 
had spoken. 
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The band soon reached the scene of the battle. As they 
rode by they startled great numbers o-f wolves, ravens, 
and daws, which had been attracted by the corpses of the 
slain. They then began to search for traces on the track. 
Although the whole detachment had already passed over 
the ground, Macko was able to distinguish the marks of 
immense hoofs proceeding in the opposite direction. 

‘‘ Fortunately,^^ said he to his nephew, “ there has been 
no rain since the fight. Arnold’s horse, carrying a very 
big man, must have been big also. Then, while galloping 
in flight, it must have made deeper marks with its feet 
than when going slowly in this direction. With God’s 
help, we will track these whelps, if only they do not find 
shelter behind walls.” 

^'Sanderus said that there are no castles in the neigh¬ 
bourhood,” answered Zbyszko. “Where, then, can they 
take shelter? If only we do not spare the horses, we shall 
overtake them.” 

“The Knight Arnold,” inj^rrupted Sanderus, “was 
wounded in the battle. Thus they cannot escape very 
swiftly, and perhaps they may be compelled to rest.” 

“You said there were no men with them?” asked 
Macko. 

“Besides the Knight Arnold and the old Komthur, there 
are two, who carry the litter between their saddles. There 
was also a handful of others, but these were overtaken by 
the Samogitians and slain.” 

“Our grooms will bind the men who guard the litter,” 
said Zbyszko; “you, xmcle, will seize old ^egfried, and 
I will attack Arnold.” 

“I shall manage Siegfried,” said Macko, “for—Christ be 
praised!—^there is stiU some strength in my old bones. 
But do not you be too confident, for they say Arnold is a 
giant.” 
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Pshaw 1” replied Zbyszko, “we shall seel Rotgier, 
too, was not a man to- trifle withl ” 

“If God only grant us success,” said Macko, “then let 
us get back to our Mazovian forests 1 There we shall be 
safe, and all will be well at last 1 ” 

But presently he sighed, thinking that all might not 
yet be over, and that it would still be necessary to do 
something with the unhappy Jagienka. 

“ Ah 1 ” he muttered, “ the decrees of Heaven are strange. 

I have often thought why it should not have been your 
destiny to be married quietly, and to have me by your 
side. Of the nobility of o-ur kingdom, none but ourselves 
are wandering through pathless tracts in strange lands, 
instead of husbanding peaceably at home.” 

“It is true,” answered Zbyszko, “but such is God’s 
wiUl” 

For a time they rode along in silence. Presently the 
old knight said: 

“Do you trust this vagabond? Who is he?” 

“ He is a careless rogue enough, but he wishes me well, 
and I fear no treachery from him.” 

“ Then let him ride in front j if he overtakes them they 
will not be startled. Let him, tell them that he has 
escaped from us, and they will easily believe him. Were 
they to discover our approach from a distance they might 
either conceal themselves or prepare for defence.” 

“At night he will not ride in front alone, for he is 
timorous,” answered Zbyszko. “But in the daytime he 
will do so. I will order him to stop three times a day and 
wait for us; if at the stopping-place we do not find him, we 
shall understand that he is already with them, and that 
by following his traces we shall be able to come upon them 
suddenly. I will also tell him that when we attack them 
we shall bind him too, so that he may not have to dread 
their vengeance afterwards.” 

“ What! You mean to leave those men alive! ” 

“How can it be otherwise?” asked Zbyszko, somewhat 
pei^lexed. “ Elsewhere I would challenge them, but here 
it is impossible. We mu^t only take Danusia and hasten 
back. Besides, we may overtake them unarmed. How 
then could we kill them?” 

“ True,” said Macko sorrowfully; “ still, perhaps it may 
yet come to a fight.” 

“What I should like best,” said Zbyszko, knitting his 
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brows, would be to throw that hound Siegfried at Jurand's 
feet. May God grant it I 

‘'Yes, may God grant it! ” repeated Macko. 

At night they encamped about half a furlong’s distance 
from the road. After refreshing themselves with fo'od 
and drink, they lay down to rest on skins by the side of 
a small fire lit by the side of a tree trunk which had been 
thrown down by the wind. As soon as the first gleams of 
morning covered the trees with silver, Zbyszko started 
up and roused the others. They at once set out on their 
further march, following the traces left by the enormous 
hoofs of Arnold’s stallion, which were easily distinguish¬ 
able, as the drought had dried them into the xxsually 
swampy ground. Sandsrus rode on in front and dis¬ 
appeared. Midway between sunrise and noon they over¬ 
took him at his first stopping-place. He said he had 
encountered no one except a peasant beekeeper, but 
although he had tried to ask him various things, they 
had failed to understand each other. 

During the next stage Zbyszko began to grow uneasy. 
He reflected that if the pursuit sho'uld be long and lead 
them into a more populous country where the people 
were accustomed to obey the Knights of the Cross, then 
it might be almost impossible to rescue Danusia. At the 
next stopping-place, however, they did not find Sanderus, 
but on the bark of a pine tree standing by the roadside 
they saw a big mark in the form of a cross. It had 
evidently been newly made. They looked at one another 
solemnly, and their hearts began to beat faster. 

On examining the marks on the ground they saw that 
Sanderus had ridden into the forest, following the track 
of the big hoofs, which, although not so deep as on the 
high road, were still sufficiently distinct. To Zbyszko’s 
sharp eyes there were also other imprints visible. He 
and Macko therefore mounted their horses, and, with the 
Bohemian, began deliberating in low tones, as if the 
enemy were close at hand. Grooms were sent on in froni 
to warn them if they should see anyone. The others 
then set out into the forest. A second mark on a pine tree 
soon assured them that they had not lost trace of 
Sanderus. Presently they observed that they wore on a 
forest path, which seemed to have been used by many 
people, and which, they felt sure, must lead to some forest 
settlement. 
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The sun was beginning to sink, and shone like gold 
among the trees. Zbyszko, Macko, Hlawa, and the grooms 
rode one behind the other. The old knight knew that the 
grooms on foot were a long way in front, and would be 
sure to bring them timely warning. 

“Reckoning by the sun,” said he, “Sanderus must 
already be among them, and must have told them his 
adventures. If only he do not betray us! ” 

“ He will not betray us,” answered Zbyszko. 

“ And if only they believe him! ” continued Macko. 
“For if they do not, it will go hard with him. Besides, 
if he tells them he is flying from captivity, they may be 
afraid of pursuit, and set out again at once.” 

“No. He knows how to throw dust in their eyes. 
Besides, they must know that he would not be pursued so 
far.” 

For a time they rode on in silence. Presently it seemed 
to Macko that Zbyszko was whispering something to him, 
and he turned and asked him what he had said. But 
Zbyszko’s eyes were raised upwards; he was not whisper¬ 
ing to Macko, but was recommending Danusia and his 
own enterprise to heaven. Macko also crossed himself, 
but he had scarcely done so when one of the grooms who 
had gone on in front suddenly came out of the thicket 
and approached them. 

“ At the pitch-burners I ” he exclaimed. “ They are 
there 1 ” 

“ Halt I ” said Zbyszko in a low tone, and leaped from 
his horse. 

Macko, the Bohemian, and the grooms also dismounted. 
Three of the latter were ordered to stay with the horses 
to watch them and see that they did not neigh. 

“ Doubtless there will be two attendants, and Sanderus,” 
said Macko to the others. “ You will at once bind them, 
and should any of them be armed and defend themselves, 
then strike them dead.” 

The company then started. As they went, Zbyszko 
again whispered to his uncle: 

“You will take Siegfried, and I Arnold.” 

“ Yes, but have a care 1 ” answered the old man. And 
he gave a sign to the Bohemian that he must be ready to 
help his young master at any moment. Hlawa nodded to 
signify that he understood. He then felt his sword to see 
that it was loose in its scabbard, 

2q 
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''No/’ said Zbyszko, wlio had obsenred the movement. 
" I order yon to rush towards the litter immediately, and 
not to stir a step from it during the fight.” 

Quickly and noiselessly they- made their way through 
the thicket, but after proceeding two furlongs they 
stopped, for they had reached a small meadow, in which 
they saw the extinguished heaps of the pitch-^bumers, 
and two earthen huts in which the workers had lived until 
they had been driven out by the war. The setting sun 
shone brightly over the meadow. Seated on a log before 
one of the huts, which lay a considerable distance apart, 
were two knights, while in front of the other could be 
seen a broad-shouldered, red-haired churl and Sandems. 
The latter were engaged polishing cuirasses with rags, 
and at Sanderus’ feet lay two swords, which he was 
apparently about to clean. 

" See! ” said Macko, squeezing Zbyszko’s shoulder. "He 
has taken their swords and cuirasses on purpose! That 
is well! That grey-haired man must be- ” 

"Forward!” shouted Zbyszko suddenly. 

They rushed across the meadow like a whirlwind. The 
knights started to their feet, but before they could reach 
Sanderus, Macko had seized old Siegfried by the shoulders 
and thrown him b«nckwards. In another moment he bad 
him beneath him. Zbyszko and Arnold grappled like a 
couple of hawks. The broad-shouldered German who had 
been sitting by the side of Sanderus seized one of the 
swords, but, ere he could use it, Maoko’s groom. Wit, 
brought him to the ground with a blow from an axe. 
They then hastened to bind Sanderus, who, although 
well aware that this had been agreed upon before, began 
bellowing like a yearling calf whose throat is about to be 
cut. 

Although strong, Zbyszko felt as if he were being 
hugged by a bear. He thought that but for his cuirass 
the German giant must have crushed his ribs or broken 
his backbone. Yet he, too, crushed Arnold with such 
terrible effect that the German’s eyes at length filled with 
blood, whereupon, placing his legs between his opponent’s 
knees, Zbyszko succeeded in thro^ng him to the ground. 
The youth, however, fell beneath; but Macko, leaving 
Siegfried to one of the grooms, rushed towards the 
struggling men, and bound Arnold’s legs fast with a girdle. 
He then sat upon him as on a slain lx)'ar, and placed the 
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sharp point of Ms sword to his throat. The German 
called out loudly as if with pain, for he had been wounded 
in the battle with Skirwoillo; he relaxed his grasp of 
Zbyszko, who sat up on the ground. But he was unable 
to rise ; Ms face was pale and covered with sweat, Ms 
lips were livid, and his eyes too were filled with blood. 

‘‘Are you hurt?” asked Macko in alarm. 

“ No; I am only exhausted. Help me to stand up.” 

Macko placed Ms hands under Zbyszko's armpits and 
raised him up. 

“ Can you stand ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Does anytMng hurt you?” 

“ NotMng; only I lack breath.” 

Meanwhile Hlawa appeared at the door of one of the 
huts holding the servant of the Knights of the Cross by 
the nape of her neck. At the sight of her, Zbyszko, 
forgetting all his exhaustion, rushed towards them. 

“Danusial Danusia!” he cried wildly. 

But no voice was heard in answer. 

“ Danusia! Danusia! ” he repeated. 

Then he was silent. It was dark witMn the hut, and 
at first he could see nothing. But from behind a pile of 
stones heaped before the hearth he heard the sound of 
quick, loud breathing, like that of some small animal. 

“ Danusia! By heaven! It is I, Zbyszko I ” he cried. 

Suddenly, through the darkness, he saw her eyes. They 
were wide open, awe-stricken—senseless. 

Ho rushed towards her and seized her in his arms. 
But she did not recognise him at all, and tearing herself 
from Ms grasp, she exclaimed in a hoarse whisper: 

“I am afraid 1 I am afraid I” 
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Neither caresses, nor adjurations, nor soothing words 
were of any avail. Danusia did not recognise anyone, 
and did not recover her senses. Her whole being seemed 
to be overcome by a feeling of dread, like that shown by 
a snared bird, "^en Zbyszko entered the chamber she 
at once ran into a comer, and hid herself behind a bundle 
of dry hops. It was in vain that he stretched out his 
arms and implored her, in a voice broken with grief, to 
come to him. She would not leave her hiding-place even 
when a fire had been kindled in the room and she co-uld 
easily discern Zbyszko's features. It seemed that her 
memory had forsaken her with her reason. He looked 
upon her wasted face, her hollow eyes, and her ragged 
garments with terror, and his heart raged with pain at 
the thought of the hands she had been in and the treat¬ 
ment she had received. At length, in a fit of madness, 
he seized a sword and rushed upon Siegfried, whom he 
would certainly have killed had not Macko grasped him 
by the arm. They wrestled together almost like enemies, 
but the youth was so weakened by his fight with Arnold 
that the old knight soon overpowered him. 

‘‘Are you mad?” he cried. 

“ Let me be! ” answered Zbyszko, gnashing his teeth; 
“let me be, or my heart will break! ” 

“Let it break, then! I will prevent this! Better break 
your head against a tree than bring ignominy upon 
yourself and our whole house!” 

He crushed his nephew's hand as in a vice, and 
continued threateningly: 

“ Bethink yourself! To stab a fettered knight will not 
help Dfinusia, and will bring you nothing but infamy. 
Bethink yourself, I say! ” 
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“ Let me be I ” said Zbyszko moodily after a silence. 

I will not strike 

Come to the fire, and let us speak of it.” 

He led him by the hand towards the fire, which had 
been kindled by the domestics near the pitch-heaps. 
Having sat down, Macko mused a little, and then said: 

Remember, too, that you have promised this old hound 
to Jurand. Jurand will avenge on him his own and 
Danusia's torments. He will repay him, have no fearl 
What you do not dare, Jurand may do, for he will receive 
Siegfried as a gift from you. Without either ignominy 
or blame, he may even fiay him alive.” 

“You are right,” answered Zbyszko submissively. 

'^Remember also that you have vowed vengeance on 
Lichtenstein and other Knights of the Cross. If you 
slew a defenceless prisoner no knight would accept your 
challenge. God forbid it! We have had no lack of mis¬ 
fortune, but at least may no infamy fall upon us! At 
present we had better consider what we are to do and 
where we are to go.” 

"'What do you advise?” asked the youth. 

would &st advise that the viper who has attended 
upon Danusia should be given up to Prince Janusz to be 
tried by the Mazovian Courts. They will surely break her 
upon the wheel, unless they wish to ofiend God's justice. 
But until we find some other woman to take care of 
Danusia she is necessary. Afterwards we may tie her to 
a horse's tail. But now we must hasten on to the 
Mazovian forests.” 

“ Not now, for it is night. Besides, Danusia may have 
partly recovered her senses by to-morrow.” 

‘'Yes, and the horses too must rest well. We shall 
start at daybreak.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the voice o>f 
Arnold von Baden, who was lying on his back at a 
distance, bound to his own sword. He had called out 
something in German, and Macko rose up and went over 
to him. Being unable to understand the stranger's 
tongue well, he looked about for the Bohemian. 

But Hla-wa was occupied, and could not come at once. 
During the conversation by the fire he had approached the 
servant of the Order, and, laying his hand on her neck 
and shaking her Kke a pear-tree, said: 

''Listen to me, she-hound! Go to the hut and make a 
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bed of skins for the lady ; but first dress her in your 
clothes, and you, put on the rags you have given her— 
may your mother be cursed! ” 

And again he shook her so violently that her eyes nearly 
started from their sockets. 

“And afterwards we shall find for you the branch of a 
tree I ” he said. 

The woman fell at his feet in terror, but he spumed her 
with his foot. She rushed into the hut, and, casting 
herself down before Danusia, cried: 

“ Protect me! Keep them from me I 

But Danusia only closed her eyes, and from her lips 
came only the panting whisper: 

“ I am afraid! I am afraid I 

She then became quite stark and stiff, an effect which 
the servant’s presence always produced upon her. She 
allowed herself to be undressed and clothed in the newer 
dress worn by the woman. The latter then prepared the 
couch, and laid Danusia upon it like a wooden or wax 
figure. She herself sat by the fire, not daring to leave 
the hut. 

Presently the Bohemian entered, and, addressing 
Danusia, said: 

“Panna, you are among friends! In the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, then, sleep in peace! ” 

And he made the sign of the cross over her. Then, 
without raising his voice lest he should startle her, he 
said to the servant: 

“You will lie bound outside before the threshold, but 
if you make a noise or frighten the lady, I will at once 
break your neck. Rise and come! ” 

Leading her out of the hut, he bound her securely, and 
then went tO' Zbyszko and told him what he had done. 

“ I will lie at the threshold of the hut,” said Zbyszko. 

“ Then I will draw the she-hound aside. But at present 
you must eat, for you have a long way and many hardships 
before you.” 

^ So saying, he went to the wallets to get the smoked 
viands which they contained, but ere he could lay the 
provisions before Zbyszko, Macko summoned him over 
towards Arnold. 

“See what this giant wants,” said the knight, “for 
though I know some German, I cannot understand what 
this man means.” 
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“ I will carry him to the fire, and there you can speak 
with him, Pan,” answered Hlawa, And ungirding himself, 
he placed the girdle under Arnold’s shoulders, and pulled 
the German over his back. Although he bent beneath 
the weight, he easily carried him tO' the fire, where he 
threw him down at Zbyszko’s side like a sack of peas. 

Remove my fetters,” said the Knight of the Cross. 

“That may be done,” said Macko, with the aid of 
Hlawa, “if you swear upon your honour to remain our 
prisoner. Still, even now, we will loosen everything 
except the ropes on your feet, until we have spoken further 
with each other.” 

He signed to the Bohemian to cut the bonds with which 
the German’s hands were tied, and helped the prisoner 
to sit upright. Arnold looked haughtily on Macko and 
Zbyszko, and asked angrily: 

“Who are you*? ” 

“How dare you ask? How does that concern you? 
What of yourself?” 

“ It concerns me, for I can swear upon my honour 
only before knights.” 

“Then look!” 

And drawing aside his mantle, Macko' showed him the 
knight’s girdle about his waist. At the sight of it, the 
prisoner appeared greatly astonished. 

“How so?” he said. “And yet you rob and plunder 
in the forest, and help heathens against Christians 1 ” 

“ You lie 1 ” exclaimed Macko. 

Then began a conversation which often approached to a 
quarrel. But when Macko angrily exclaimed that it was 
the Order which prevented the Lithuanians from becoming 
Christians and brought forward proofs of his assertion, 
Arnold was again astonished, the more so as he found it 
impossible to deny its truth. 

“Who knows whom you really serve!” said Macko, 
making the sign of the cross. “ If not all of you, then at 
least some! ” 

Arnold was greatly influenced by the knight’s words, 
for he well knew that things of evil report wore whispered 
among the brothers of the Order. Macko aharmod the 
simple-minded giant still further by mentioning the 
strange behaviour of the old Komthur, which ho had 
learnt from Sanderus. 

“And Siegfried, by whose side you intend to fight, 
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serves God and Christ! ” he exclaimed. “ Have you never 
heard that he communes with evil spirits—^that he 
whispers and smiles to them, gnashing his teeth? . 

^'That is true!’' muttered Arnold. 

"‘And you speak of knightly honour!” interrupted 
Zbyszko, his heart bursting anew with grief and anger. 

Shame upon you, for you have helped a hangman and a 
worshipper of the devil I Shame upon you, for you looked 
on while a defenceless woman—a knight's daughter—^was 
tormented, if, indeed, you did not torment her yourself! 
Shame upon you, I say! ” 

Arnold stared at him in astonishment, and crossed 
himself. 

“ In the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—^what 
do you mean? That mad damsel, in whose head live 
twenty-seven devils! . . . You say that I-” 

“ Fire and blood! ” exclaimed Zbyszko hoarsely. And 
seizing the hilt of a sword, he again looked wildly towards 
Siegfried, who Jay in the darkness some distance off. 

Macko laid his'hand on his nephew's shoulder to restrain 
him and restore his presence of mind. Then addressing 
Arnold, he said: 

“The woman is the daughter of Jurand of Spychow, 
and the wife of this young knight. Do you now com¬ 
prehend why we pursued you, and why you are now our 
prisoner?'' 

“By heaven!” said Arnold. “How comes it so? She 
is confused in mind.'' 

“ Because the Knights of the Cross seized her like an 
innocent lamb, and drove her mad with their cruelty.” 

Great tears of grief dropped one after another from 
Zbyszko's eyes. Arnold sat musingly, while the Bohemian 
told him in a few words the facts of Danveld's treachery, 
Danusia's abduction, Jurand's torture, and the combat 
with Rotgier. There was a long silence when he had 
finished. At length Arnold raised his head and spoke. 

“By my honour and by the cross of Christ,” he said, 
“I swear to you that I have scarcely once set eyes upon 
the lady, and that I have never in any way lent my 
countenance to her maltreatment! ” 

“Then swear also,” said Macko, “that you will follow 
us freely and wiE not try to escape, and you will be 
completely unbound.” 

“ Be it so. I swear I Whither will you take me ? ” 
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^‘To Mazovia—^to Jxirand of SpyoKow!” And asi he 
spoke, Maoko himself out the rope which bound the 
German’s feet, and invited him to partake of the viands. 

Zbyszko rose after a time^ and went off to lie down at 
the entrance of the hut. He resolved to' remain awake to 
learn whether the daybreak would not bring some happy 
change to Danusia. 

‘'imd you. Pan, will you not also rest?” asked Hlawa, 
seeing that Arnold had fallen asleep. 

Sleep flies from my eyelids,” answered Maoko, gazing 
sadly at the stars. 

“I, too, cannot sleep, for the Panienka of Zgorzelice 
sticks in my head.” 

‘^Ah, that is true! Another sorrow I And she is in 
Spychow.” 

“Yes, in Spychow. We have taken her from Zgorzelice 
—God knows why! ” 

“She wished it herself,” answered Maoko impatiently, 
for he did not like to speak of it, though in his heart he 
knew he was to blame. 

“Yes; but what is to be done now?” 

“If only Danusia were in good health and like other 
people, we should at least know what to do. But as it is, 
God only knows. She may neither recover her health nor 
die. May the Lord Jesus grant at least one or other! ” 

“You see, your worship,” said Hlawa, whose thoughts 
were with Ja,gienka, “ when I took leave of her in Spychow 
she said that if anything should happen I was to come to 
her before Zbyszko or you with the news, so that I might 
take her back to- Zgorzelice.” 

“ Then you had better set out before us. Besides, it is 
well that Jurand should be informed that his daughter is 
found, lest sudden joy should kill him. Return, then, 
and say that we have rescued Danusia, and that we are 
bringing her with us. Then take poor Jagienka, and bring 
her home.” 

The old knight sighed, for he was truly sorry for 
Jagienka, and regretted his own former designs. 

“You are both strong and shrewd,” he went on, “but 
will you be able to guard the girl from all injury and 
mishap by the way? Do not be over confident. Remem¬ 
ber, too, that at Zgorzelice you will have to beware of the 
Wilks of Brzozowa and of Cztan of Rogow. . . . But 

I am talking foolishly, for that was necessary only while 
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we had something else in mind. Now there is no hope, 
and what is to be will b©.’^ 

“I will guard the Panienka from those knights also, 
for the poor wife of Pan Zbyszko scarcely breathes. In 
case she should die- 

‘^By heaven, it is true! She scarcely breathes! If 
she should die- '' 

“ That we must leave in God’s hands! And now we 
must think only of the Panienka of Zgorzelioe.” 

“It were only Just and right,” said Macko, “that I 
myself should conduct her home. But I cannot leave 
Zbyszko alone. If, as you say, this maid should perish, I 
do not know whether even I shall be able to restrain him 
from killing the old Komthur. Were I to go, nothing 
could restrain him, and eternal ignominy would assuredly 
fall upon him and on our house, which God forbid! 
Amen! ” 

“ Then,” said Hlawa, “ it may easily be avoided. Deliver 
the son of a hangman to me. I will not let him loose, 
but will drop him out of a sack in Spychow before Pan 
Jurand.” 

“ God bless you! ” exclaimed Macko joyfully. “ You 
are a shrewd fellow! Take him with you, and do with 
him what you will, only bring him alive to Spychow.” 

“ Give me also that she-hound from Szczytno. If she do 
not hinder me by the way, I will bring her alive likewise. 
Perhaps Danusia will forget her fears and recover her 
senses if she no longer sees them.” 

“But if you take away the servant she will be without 
any woman to attend her.” 

“Ini the forest you will meet some fugitive peasants 
with their wives. You will take one of them. Meanwhile 
Pan Zbyszko’s care will suffice.” 

“You are right. She will surely recover sooner with 
Zbyszko constantly beside her. When do you set out ? ” 

“Before daybreak. But for the present I will rest a 
little.” 

So saying, the Bohemian stretched himself out beside 
the extinguished fire, drew a shaggy skin over him, and 
instantly fell asleep. Some time before dawn he awoke, 
crept from under the skin, looked at the stars, and, 
after stretching his limbs, awoke Macko. 

“ It is time for me to start,” said he. 

“Whither,” asked Macko, rubbing his eyes. 
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Spychow.^' 

^'Ah, yes! Who is it that snores so loudly? He might 
awake a dead man/^ 

‘^It is the Knight Arnold. I will throw some branches 
on the fire, and will then go to the servants.” 

So saying, he went off; but in a little while he returned 
in haste, and cried loudly as he came: 

Pan, something has happened 1 Something bad I ” 

‘'What is amiss?” asked Slacko, with a start. 

“ The servant has escaped. The grooms took her among 
the horses, but when they fell asleep she crept like a 
seraent from among them. Come here. Pan 1 ” 

Macko hurried with Hlawa towards the horses, but all 
the grooms except one had gone off in pursuit of the 
fugitive. It was useless, however, to search in the 
darkness, and the men soon returned with hanging heads. 

Zbyszko, who had been unable to sleep in front of the 
hut, approached and asked what had happened. He 
received the news of the servant’s escape calmly. Nor 
did he oppose Hlawa’s departure with Siegfried, for 
eveiything which did not directly concern Banusia was 
indifferent to him. 

“ To-morrow,” he said presently, “ I will take her before 
me on my horse, so that we may be together.” 

“How is it with her now?” asked Macko. “Does she 
sleep ? ” 

“Sometimes she moans a little, but I do not know 
whether she is asleep or awake. I wiU not go in lest she 
should be frightened.” 

“ I must now go,” said Hlawa to Zbyszko. “ The horses 
are ready, and the old devil is tied tO' the saddle. It wiU 
soon be dawn. Remain with God, your worship I ” 

“ Go with God, and farewell I ” 

But Hlawa drew Macko aside. 

“I would also ask you. Pan,” said he, “in case any 
misfortune should befall, to send a messenger instantly 
to Spychow; and if we should have gone from Spychow, 
let him follow us.” 

“ I will,” answered Macko. “ I forgot also to tell you 
that you must bring Jagienka to Plock. Go to the bishop 
there, and tell him who she is. Say that she is the god¬ 
child of the abbot, whose last will is in the bishop’s 
hands. Ask him to provide tutelage for her, for this, too, 
is mentioned in the testament.” 
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“ And if the bishop should require us to remain in 
Plook?” 

Obey him in all things, and follow his counsel.'' 

So be it, Pan. God be with you I" 

‘‘ And with you also I" 



CHAPTER LIX. 


Next day the Knight Arnold was informed of the servant’s 
escape. He smiled almost imperceptibly, and remarked 
that she must either be devoured by wolves or slain by 
the Lithuanians. Nevertheless they searched for her, 
but without success. 

Macko- and Zbyszko intended to hasten on to Mazovia, 
and had made preparations to set out at sunrise. They 
could not do so, however, for Danusia had fallen into a 
deep sleep just before daybreak, and Zbyszko woiald not 
permit her to be roused. He had heard her moaning 
throughout the night, and now that she had fallen into a 
peaceful slumber, he expected that she would begin to 
mend. Twice he stole into the hut, and saw, by the light 
that penetrated the clefts between the beams, her closed 
eyes, her parted lips, and her flushed cheeks. Her sleep 
was like the deep sleep of a child. At the sight of her 
his heart melted, and from his soul he prayed that God 
would grant her rest and good health. 

‘^Your distress and weeping are now past,” he mur¬ 
mured, “ and if the merciful Lord Jesus grant it we shall 
yet enjoy happiness inexhaustible as a river I ” 

For a moment he thought of making a Yotive offering 
to God, but as he did not know whether Danusia would 
awake in health or recover her senses, he felt uncertain 
whether he should have any cause for gratitude, and he 
therefore resolved to await the issue. 

Meanwhile the grooms and pack-horses were kept in 
readiness. When noon came Danusia was still asleep, and 
Macko began to grow uneasy. Zbyszko again entered the 
hut, and sitting down on the trunk of a tree, gazed stead¬ 
fastly at Danusia’s face. Presently her lips trembled a 
little, and, without opening her eyes, she whispered, as 
if, nevertheless, aware of her lover’s presence: 

** Zbyszko I ” 
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He at once threw himself at her feet, seized her wasted 
hands, and, kissing them rapturously, exclaimed in a voice 
broken with emotion: 

^‘Heaven be praised! Danusia! You know me at 
last!” 

The sound of his voice completely awoke her. She 
sat up on the bed, and opening her eyes, repeated: 

Zbyszko I ” 

Then, alternately closing and opening her eyes, she 
gazed about her as if amazed. 

You are no longer in captivity! ” said Zbyszko. 
have wrested you from their hands, and we are now on 
our way to Spychow! ” 

But she drew her hands away from his grasp. 

This has come about,'' said she, because we had not 
my father's permission! Where is the Princess?" 

‘‘Awake, my darling! The Princess is far from here. 
We have rescued you from the Germans! " 

“They took away my lute, and shattered it against 
the wall," she said, as if recollecting something. 

“By heaven!” he exclaimed. 

For now he saw that her eyes glistened with an absent 
look, and that her cheeks were burning. Only then the 
thought flashed through his mind that she had merely 
seen him in her delirium, and had therefore pronounced 
his name. At the thought his heart throbbed with 
anguish, and a cold sweat covered his brow. 

“Danusia!" he cried. “Danusia! Do you see me? 
Do you understand me?” 

“ Something to drink!" she answered in a tone of 
humble request. “ Water! Water! " 

“Merciful Jesus!” cried Zbyszko in alarm, and rushed 
from the hut. At the door he brushed past old Macko', 
who had come to learn how the sick girl was. Without 
stopping an instant, and uttering the one word “ Water!'' 
he ran to the stream that flowed close by in the thicket. 
He soon returned with a vessel full of water, and handed 
it to Danusia, who drank it eagerly. 

“Is she in a fever?" asked Macko gloomily. 

“Yes," groaned Zbyszko. 

“ Does she understand what you say?" 

“No.” 

“What, then, is to be done? ” asked the old man, with 
knitted brows. 
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“ I pledge my word I ” answered Macko. Tken, giving 
Ms name, he asked leave to enter the hut to warn his 
nephew, “lest he might do anything rash.^^ Presently he 
reappeared with Zbyszko’s sword in Ms hand. 

“ My nephew,” said he, “ has not even Ms sword by Ms 
side. He asks that until you set out he may remain with 
Ms wife.” 

“ He may remain,” said Arnold's brother. “ We do not 
start at once, for the men are tired. I will have food and 
drink sent in tO' him. We beg you, Pan, to accompany us 
to supper.” 

So saying, they went towards the fire at which Macko 
had pasised the night, but either from pride or churlish- 
nessi—qualities common among the Knights of the Order 
—^they allowed Macko to follow at their heels. 

“Do you ask me as a guest or as a prisoner?” asked 
Macko. 

Arnold's brother seemed seized with shame, for he 
stopped and said; 

“ Pass to the front. Pan.” 

The old knight advanced, but, not wisMng to offend a 
man upon whom much might yet depend, he said: 

“ It is plain, Pan, that you are acquainted not only 
with different languages, but also with courtly manners.” 

“ What is the matter, Wolfgang, and what is he 
saying?” asked Araold, who understood but a few words. 

“He speaks reasonably,” answered Wolfgang, who was 
visibly flattered by Macko's words. 

The lesson was not lost upon the Germans, for, when 
they sat down by the fire and food and drink were brought, 
Wolfgang had Macko served first. From the conversation, 
the old knight learned that Wolfgang, Arnold's younger 
brother, had been leading a body of foot soldiers to 
Gotteswerder against the Samogitians. As they came from 
a distant commandery, they were unable to overtake the 
cavalry. Arnold, however, knew that he should meet 
with other detachments from towns and castles nearer 
the Lithuanian frontier, and preferred not to wait for 
them. The younger brother had followed several days' 
march behind, and had thus almost reached the pitch- 
burners' huts on the night that the woman made her 
escape. It was she who had informed him of his brother's 
mishap. 

“ It is hard to fall into captivity,” said Macko, anxious 
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to win the sympathy of the Germans, but I nevertheless 
thank God for delivering me into your hands instead of 
others, for you are pious knights and mindful of chivalrous 
honour.” 

Hereupon Wolfgang closed his eyes and nodded his 
head with mingled dignity and pleasure. 

And you also know our language! ” continued Macko. 
“ Assuredly Heaven has given you wisdom for all things! ” 
I know your language, because the people of Czluchowa 
speak Polish, and for seven years my brother and I have 
served under the Komthur of Czluchowa.” 

^^And in due time you will obtain the command! It 
cannot be otherwise! . . . Still, your brother does 

not speak our tongue so well as you.” 

“He understands it a little, but cannot speak it. My 
brother is the stronger—though I am no weak-limbed 
fellow—^but his wits are less quick.” 

What! ” exclaimed Macko. “ It seems to me that he, 
too, is no fool! ” 

'‘What docs he say, Wolfgang?” asked Arnold once 
more. 

“He is praising you,” answered Wolfgang. 

“Indeed, I am,” Macko went on, “for he is an honest 
knight. I tell you sincerely that I meant to set him free 
on his word of honour to-day, so that he might go wherever 
he wished, if only ho came back within a year—a fit and 
proper custom among dubbed knights.” 

As he spoke, ho looked closely at Wolfgang’s face, but 
the latter only frowned. 

“ I also,” he said, “ might have acted thus, and released 
you on your word of honour, had not you aided those 
heathen dogs against us.” 

“ It is not so! ” answered Maoko'. 

Then ensued a discussion such as had taken place on the 
previous day with Arnold, Although the old knight was 
in the right, it was now more difficult for him to convince 
his opponent, for Wolfgang was really more qui(‘k-witted 
than his bi^other. One go{)d result of the discussion, how¬ 
ever, w<‘is that the younger brother also learned about all 
the crimes of Sz(‘zytno and the misfortunes of the unhappy 
Diuiusia, and to the talc of these villainies he could find 
no reply. He was compelled to admit that their 
vengeance was just, and that the Polish knights were 
right in acting as they had done. 
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“ By tlie blessed boaes of Liborius! ” be exclaimed at 
length. ‘‘I do not pity Danveld. They say he soiled 
himself with black magic, but God’s power and justice 
are stronger than that. As for SiegMed, I know not 
whether he too served the devil, but I will not send after 
him, for I have no horsemen, and if he did torment the 
maid as you say, then he also must yet endure everlasting 
torment.” 

With these words he stretched out his limbs and 
added: 

God be with me in my dying hour 1 ” 

“But how will it be with the unhappy maid?” asked 
Macko. “ Will not you allow her to be taken home ? Is 
she to draw her last breath in your dungeons ? Remember 
God’s anger! ” 

“I have nothing to do with her,” answered Wolfgang 
roughly. “ One of you may take her back to her father, 
if only he return afterwards, but more I cannot do.” 

“And if I swear to return by my honour and by the 
spear of Saint George? ” 

Wolfgang hesitated, for this was a great oath; but at 
the same moment Arnold inquired for the third time: 

“What does he say?” 

On being told the subject of their talk, he strenuously 
and churlishly opposed their liberation. He thought of 
his defeat in battle by Skirwoillo and in single combat 
by these Polish knights. He knew that he must appear 
before the Grand Master and the Marshal, and that it 
would be less shame to him if he had even one important 
captive to show than if he could merely say that he had 
taken two* prisoners, however great. 

From Arnold’s exclamations and oaths, Macko saw that 
he must be content with what they were willing to- grant, 
so, turning tO' Wolfgang, he said: 

“Then one thing more I ask of you, Pan. My nephew 
will understand that it is right he should remain by his 
wife’s side, and that I should stay with you. In any case, 
permit me to inform him that there is nothing now in 
dispute, seeing that such is your will.” 

“You may do so,” answered Wolfgang. “We shall 
only discuss the ransom which your nephew must bring 
for himseK and you. All depends upon that.” 

“The ransom?” asked Macko, who would have pre¬ 
ferred to delay this discussion. ‘^Have we not enough 
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time to speak of that ? Tk© word of a dukbed knight is as 
money. At Gotteswerder w© took one of your chief 
knights, de Lorche by name, and my nephew—^for it was 
he who captxired him—set him free upon his word, without 
•even treating about ransom at all.” 

“D© Lorche I” said WoKgang eagerly. *‘Did you take 
the Knight de Lorche? I know him. He is a mighty 
knight, and is of a wealthy and famous family. You will 
do well by him! I am glad you have told me this, for 
now I do not mean to let you go for a trifle.” 

Macko bit his moustache. 

“ We, too, know our worth! ” he said, raising his head 
proudly. 

“So much the better! ” said the younger von Baden. 

That is,” he added, “ so much the better, not for us— 
for we are humble monks, who have made vows of poverty 
—^but for our Order, which will us© your money for Godh 
glory.” 

To this MackO' made no reply, but gave him a look as 
if to say: “ Tell that to others! ” They then began to 
discuss the terms of ransom. While he was exceedingly 
sensitive to every loss, Macko knew that it was not seemly 
for him to undervalue himself and Zbyszko. So he 
wriggled like an eel, for Wolfgang, though apparently 
humane and smooth-spoken, showed himself to be grasping 
and hard as stone. Macko's one consolation was that de 
Lorche would pay for all. After long negotiations, he at 
last agreed to the amount and time of payment, and having 
stipulated how many grooms and horses Zbyszko was to 
take with him, he went off to tell his nephew the result. 
Fearing that the Germans might yet alter their mindsf, he 
advised him to set out at once. 

“ There is no help for it,” h© said. “ If God grant it, 
our turn will yet come. But lose no time now. If you go 
quickly you will overtake Hlawa, and you will be safer 
together. In Mazovia you will surely be received hospit¬ 
ably, and that may prove Danusia's salvation.” 

As he spoke, he looked at Danusia., who lay in a light 
slumber, breathing quickly and painfully. Her thin hands, 
lying on the dark bearskin, trembled feverishly. Making 
the sign of the cross over her, Macko- said: 

“ Take her and go! May God mend her, for it seems 
to me she is wasting away I ” 

“ Do not speak so 1 ” cried Zbyszko desperately. 
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It is in God’s kands! I will have your korse brougkt, 
so tkat you may start.” 

Leaving tk© kut, k© mad© ail tke arrangements for tke 
departure. Presently tk© yoimg knigkt carried Danusia 
from tk© kut in Ms arms. On seeing ker almost cMldlike 
form, ker face like tkat of some saintly maid, and ker 
wealmess, wMck was so great tkat ske kad to lean ker 
kead on Zbyszko’s skoulder—on seeing tkis, tke brothers 
looked at eack other in astonishment, and with anger in 
their hearts against tke authors of ker distress. 

Surely Siegfried has tk© heart of a hangman, not of 
a knigkt! ” whispered Wolfgang. “ I will have tkat viper 
of a servant flogged, though by her kelp you are here.” 

After placing Danusia in tke litter, Zbyszko approached 
Ms uncle and kissed Ms hand. Macko, although unwilling 
to show Ms emotion before tk© Germans, was neverthe¬ 
less unable to restrain himself, and embraced Mm 
tenderly, kissing tke youth’s luxuriant golden hair. 

“ May God protect you 1 ” he said. But you will not 
forget your old imcle, for captivity is hard to bear 1 ” 

“ I will not forget you,” answered Zbyszko. 

May the Holy Virgin comfort you! ” 

God reward you for this and for eveiything! ” 

The horses started and soon disappeared in the hazel 
thicket. MackO' was instantly oppressed with sadness and 
loneliness, and his thoughts followed the beloved youth 
upon whom the hopes of his family depended. H© quickly 
threw off his grief, however, for Ms strength and self- 
possession were great. 

“ Thanks be to God 1 ” he exclaimed. It is not he who 
is in captivity, but I.” 

Then, turning to Wolfgang, he said: 

'^And you, Pan, when do you start, and whither?” 

“Whenever we are ready; we shall go to Marienburg, 
where you, Pan, must appear before tk© Grand Master.” 

“ And there,” said Macko to himself, “ they will probably 
out off my head for helping the Samogitians.” 

Tet he was relieved by tke thought tkat d© Loroke was 
his hostage, and tkat tke von Badens themselves would 
defend his life, if only tkat they might not lose the 
ransom. And he was further comforted by the reflection 
tkat Zbyszko might not be obliged either to appear or 
lessen their estate. 
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Zbtszko was unable to overtake Hlawa, for the groom 
rode day and night, resting only as much as was necessary 
to keep the horses from breaking down. Hlawa did not 
spare himself, nor did he heed Siegfried’s great age and 
weakness. The old Knight of the Cross suffered cruelly, 
the more so as Macko had already damaged his bones. 
His chief misery, however, was caused by the gnats which 
swarmed in the swampy forest, and from which he was 
unable to protect himself, for his hands were tied together, 
and his feet were bound beneath his horse’s belly. 
Although Hlawa did not inflict any special torment upon 
him, he did not show him any kindness. He released his 
right arm only at stopping-places, in order that he might 
take his food. 

Eat, wolf’s snout 1 ” Hlawa would exclaim at such 
times. ^'Eat, that I may bring you alive to the Pan of 
Spychow! ” 

The thought of starving himself to death often occurred 
to Siegfried, but when Hlawa threatened to force the food 
down his throat he resolved to yield, so that the dignity 
of the Order might not suffer such a humiliation. 

The Bohemian felt that he must arrive in Spychow well 
in advance of his master, in order that his adored mistress 
might not be humbled by being there with Danusia. 

may tell the Bishop of Plock,” he reflected, “that 
it was fitting that the old Pan, her guardian, should take 
her with himi. I can let everyone know that she is under 
the bishop’s tutelage, and that she will inherit his estates 
as well as Zgorzelice; then, even a palatine’s son will not 
be too good for her.” 

Before his eyes, too, appeared the vision of Sieciech’s 
daughter, Anulka, with her cheeks as rosy as a ripe apple, 
and he spurred his horse anew, for his longing for Spychow 
was now irresistible. 
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He knew that by riding constantly southward and a 
little to the west he must reach Mazovia, and that then 
all would be well. By day he was guided by the sun, andy 
when the march was continued at night, by the stars. 
The forest before them seemed boundless. Many a time 
Hlawa feared that the yormg knight would be unable to 
carry Danusia alive through the terrible wilderness, where 
no food was to be found, where the horses had to be 
guarded at night from wolves and bears, and where by day 
the traveller had to be constantly on the watch against 
attack by herds of bison, urus, and boars. 

Sometimes the smoke of fires was seen, announcing the 
proximity of men. Hlawa frequently approached these 
settlements, but was met by wild people dressed in skins 
and armed with halberds and crossbows, who poured out 
of their huts and looked menacingly at the travellers. 
Hlawa's retinue took them for were-wolves and rode ofi at 
once, profiting by the astonishment which their appear¬ 
ance caused. Twice were spears hurled after them, and 
twice did they hear the cry of '‘Wokilil” (^‘Germans!”) 
behind them. But they thought it wiser to make their 
escape rather than stay and explain who they were. At 
length, after travelling further for several days, they 
encountered some settlers who spoke Polish, and learnt 
that they were in Mazovian territory. 

The peasants were full of curiosity, and crowded round 
the horsemen, troubling them with their questions. On 
learning that their prisoner was a Knight of the Cross, 
they clamoured to have him given up to* them that they 
might destroy him. It was only when Hlawa explained 
that the prisoner belonged to* the Prince that they gave 
way. The same diflBioulty was experienced later with the 
gentry and noblemen, who were imbued with a deep hatred 
of the Order. Their treachery and the injury done by its 
knights to the Prince at Zlotorja, in time of peace, were 
remembered everywhere. They did not wish to murder 
Siegfried, but many a sturdy nobleman said: “Set him 
free, and I will give him weapons and challenge him to 
mortal combat I ” But in every case the Bohemian 
explained that the first right of vengeance lay with the 
uriiappy Pan of Spychow, and that no one dared deprive 
him of that right. 

The country being now more thickly inhabited, the 
journey was easier, for the horses could now be fed with 
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oats and barley instead of grass. They, therefore, rode 
on quickly without halting anywhere, and ten days before 
Corpus Christi they reached Spychow. 

It was evening when they arrived. Jagienka saw Hlawa 
from the window, as she had done before when he had 
brought her the news of Macko’s departure for Samogitia, 
and ran down to meet him. He fell at her feet, unable to 
speak a word. She raised him from the ground, and, not 
wishing to question him before the people, led him hastily 
upstairs'. 

'^What news do you bring?” she asked, trembling with 
impatience and scarcely able to breathe. ^'Are they 
alive?—and in good health? ” 

Alive! In good health I ” 

*'And is she found?” 

“ She is found. They rescued her.” 

Jesus Christ be praised ! ” 

But as she spoke her face grew pale and torpid, for all 
her hopes were scattered like dust. Yet she did not com¬ 
pletely lose her strength or presence of mind, and 
presently she mastered her feelings and asked: 

'‘When will they be here?” 

“In a few days. It is a hard journey with a sick 
woman.” 

“ Is she sick? ” 

“ She is broken with torture. Her torments have 
turned her brain.” 

“ Merciful Jesus 1 ” 

There was silence for a few moments, and Jagienka's 
pale lips moved as if in prayer. 

“Did she recover with Zbyszko by her side?” she asked 
again. 

“ Perhaps, but I do not know, for I rode off at once to 
tell you the news before they should arrive here.” 

“ God have mercy 1 Tell me all you know I ” 

The Bohemian then narrated shortly how they had 
rescued Danusia and captured Arnold and Siegfried. He 
mentioned, also, that he had brought Siegfried with him 
in order that Jurand might wreak vengeance on him. 

“I must now go to Jurand I” said Jagienka when he had 
done. 

Shortly after she had gone, Sieciecks daughter, Anulka, 
came from the next room, and Hlawa clasped her in his 
arms. She was so astonished that she did not resist his 
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embrace. Almost immediately steps were beard on tbe 
stairs, and presently Father Kaleb entered the room. 

On hearing the news confirmed that Danusia had been 
found and rescued, and her tormentor brought to Spychow, 
the old priest fell on his knees and thanked God. 

God has not saved her,” said he, after hearing Hlawa^s 
story, “to leave her understanding and her soul in dark¬ 
ness and in the possession of evil powers. Jurand will lay 
his holy hands upon her, and will restore her senses and 
her health by means of a single prayer.” 

“ The Knight Jurand ” asked EQawa with astonish¬ 
ment. “Does he indeed possess such power? Has he 
already become a saint?” 

“ He is a saint before God while he yet lives, and when 
he dies we shall have one more patron saint and martyr 
in heaven.” 

“ You have said, reverend father, that he wiU lay hands 
on his daughter's head. Has his right hand grown again, 
then, for I know that you prayed for its recovery ? ” 

“I said ^hands,’ as is customary,” answered the priest, 
“but with God’s mercy one will suffice.” 

“ Assuredly! ” answered Hlawa. 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance of 
Jagienka. 

“ I told him the news cautiously,” she said, “ lest sudden 
joy should kill him. He at once stretched himself out on 
the floor in the form of a cross, and is now praying.” 

“ He is often thus,” said Father Kaleb. “ He will not 
rise now until morning.” 

And so it was. Although they repeatedly entered his 
chamber they found him lying, not asleep, but praying 
as if in an ecstacy. The watchman in the tower afterwards 
related that he had seen a strange brightness in the old 
Pan’s room that night. 

It was not until late on the following morning, when 
Jagienka entered, that Jurand expressed his wish to see 
Hlawa and the prisoner. Siegfried was therefore led from 
the dungeon, his hands bound across his breast, and all 
followed Tolima into Jurand’s room. 

The day was cloudy, and but little light penetrated the 
film windows. When Hlawa’s eyes had become accus¬ 
tomed to the darkness he scarcely recognised Jurand, he 
was so worn and emaciated. Close to his chair stood a 
table bearing a crucifix, a jug of water, and a loaf of brown 
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bread with a sword sticking in it—a short sword such as 
was used by knights to slay the wounded. His dress was 
of rough hair-cloth, worn next his naked body and girded 
with a rope. 

On hearing the people enter, Jurand thrust aside the 
tame she-wolf that was warming his bare feet, and leaned 
backwards. He then sat motio'nless, pale and calm, his 
lips slightly parted. To Hlawa it seemed as if he were 
already plunged in the eternal sleep of death. 

“ Here is Hlawa,said Jagienka at length. Do you 
wish to hear him 1 

He nodded to signify his assent, and for the third time 
the Bohemian told his tale. He purposely concealed the 
fact that Danusia had lost her senses during her captivity. 
On the other hand, being infuriated against the Knights 
of the Cross, and desiring that the vengeance on Siegfried 
should be as merciless as possible, he did not conceal her 
sufferings at their cruel hands. As Hlawa spoke, his words 
were accompanied by the thunder of the approaching 
storm, and masses of brazen clouds rolled in ever-increasing 
volume over Spychow. 

Jurand listened to the story without stirring. Yet he 
heard and understood all, for when Hlawa began to speak 
of Danusia^s distress two big tears gathered in the empty 
sockets of his eyes and ran down his cheeks. Presently 
his lips began to move as if in prayer. Outside the 
thunder still pealed in the distance, and the flash of the 
lightning could be seen through the window®. The con¬ 
tinued silence within the room began to oppress those 
present, for they did not know what was about to happen. 
At length old Tolima spoke. 

“Before you, Pan,^^ said he, “stands the Teuton 
were-wolf who tortured you and your child! Give me*a 
sign so that I may know how he is to be punished.” 

At these words Jurand’s face seemed to lighten, and 
he signed that the prisoner should be brought close to 
him. When this had been done he stretched out his arm 
and passed his hand over Siegfried's face, as if to impress 
his features on his memory if e the last time. He lowered 
his hand and felt the arms bound across the breast, and 
touched the rope. Then, closing his eyelids again, he 
leaned his head backwards. For a time ho seemed to 
meditate. Then he started and carried his hand towards 
the loaf in which the terrible sword was sticking. 
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At this Jagienka, Hlawa, and 6Yen old Tolima held their 
breath. Vengeance was just, and the punishment was 
deserved a hundred times. But at the thought of the old 
knight, in his blindness, slaughtering the fettered prisoner, 
they shuddered. Jurand seized the short sword by the 
middle, and passed his finger along the blade. Then he 
began to cut the ropes about the German’s shoulders. 
All were filled with astonishment. They understood his 
wish, but could not believe their eyes. This action was 
too much for them. 

^'Brother Jurand,” said the priest at length, his voice 
broken with weeping, “ what do you wish? Is it your will 
that he be set free ? ” 

Jurand bowed his head in assent. 

Without punishment or vengeance 1 ” 

Again Jurand bowed his head. 

A murmur of anger and indignation spread through the 
chamber, but Father Kaleb, anxious to turn such an 
unheard-of deed of mercy to account, turned towards some 
who had thus given vent to this dissatisfaction, and 
exclaimed: 

Who dares oppose the saint ? Down on your knees! ” 

He fell on his own knees and began to pray: 

'^Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. . . And thus he recited 

the whole of the Lord’s Prayer. At the words: “And 
forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors,” he turned 
his face involuntarily towards Jurand, whose features 
seemed to be illumined by a divine radiance. 

This sight and the words of the prayer softened the 
hearts of all present. Although old Tolima’s heart had 
been hardened by incessant fighting, he crossed himself 
and knelt at Jurand’s feet. 

“If your will is to be performed. Pan,” he said, “then 
we must lead the prisoner to the border? ” 

Jurand nodded his head. 

The lightning was increasing, its flashes illuminating 
the room more and more frequently. The storm was fast 
approaching. 
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Siegfried and Tolima rode through the tempest towards 
the boundaries of Spychow. The latter accompanied the 
German to preserve him from the vengeance of Jurand’s 
dependants. Siegfried wasi without weapons, but he was 
now unbound. Driven by the wind, the storm was already 
upon them. From time to time the thunder pealed over 
their heads, startling the horses. The two men rode in 
perfect silence through a hollow defile, so close to one 
another that their stirrups sometimes touched. When 
they reached the edge of the forest of Spychow the rain 
ceased and the clouds shone with a strange yellow lights 
Here Tolima was seized with a temptation. 

I was to lead this mad hound saiely to the frontier," 
said he to himself. " I have done so. But must he be 
set free without punishment—^this tormentor of my lord 
and his child? Were it not a worthy deed, and one 
agreeable to God, to slay him? Or might I not challenge 
him to mortal combat? He is weaponless, but at Pan 
Warcim's manor, but a mile distant, he could be provided 
with sword and spear." 

The thought that, were he to take Siegfried’s life, the 
holy deed of the Pan would be frustrated and the reward 
of heaven diminished, enabled him to resist the temptation. 
At length he reined in his horse. 

'‘Here is our frontier," said he to Siegfried. “Yours 
is not far off. Proceed in freedom I If remorse does not 
choke you, or God’s lightning strike you, then nothing 
threatens you at the hands of men I ’’ 

With these words he turned back. Siegfiied rode on 
without answering a word. In his face there was a wild, 
stony look. He did not seem to have heard. He rode 
on as if plunged in sleep. 

The track now widened. The sky again became over¬ 
cast as if night were about to fall. The storm 
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was again approaching. Overhead the thunder growled 
and rumbled, and the lightning flashed across the 
threatening sky, illuminating the highway bordered 
by its two black walls of forest. Half-conscious 
and consumed by fever, Siegfried rode along. The 
'Sorrow which had devoured his soul since Rotgier's 
death, the crimes with which he had avenged it, his 
remorse, his awful visionsi—^these things had long 
perturbed his mind to such a degree that it was only 
by the greatest effort that he could preserve himself from 
madness. At times he even succumbed to it. More 
recently, the hardships of his journey with Hlawa, the 
night he had passed in the dungeon of Spy chow, the 
uncertainty of his fate, and the unexampled—almost 
superhuman—act of mercy of which he had been the 
object, and which had overawed him—all this had com¬ 
pletely broken his spirit. In his fevered mind he had a 
feeling that all was now over, that his end in some form 
was approaching, that around him there was nothing but 
impenetrable night—^that before him lay some awful 
•chasm into which he must fall. 

“ On! On 1 a voice seemed to whisper in his ear. 

He looked round and beheld the flgure of Death. A 
white skeleton, mounted on the skeleton of a horse, rode 
close beside him. He could hear the rattle of their bones. 

“ Ah! ” exclaimed the Knight of the Cross in horror. 
^‘It is you!” 

“Itisi On! On!” 

At the same moment he perceived that he had another 
•companion who rode along by his other side. The creature 
had a human body, but the dark hairy face and head of 
a beast, 

‘‘Who ate you?” exclaimed Siegfried. 

Instead of answering, the creature only showed its teeth 
and began growling in a hollow voice. Siegfried shut his 
eyes. 

“ It is time! It is time ! ” said a voice close to his ear. 
“ Hasten! On! On! ” 

“ I go I ” he said. But the answer seemed to him to be 
uttered by someone not himself. 

Impelled as if by some irresistible force, he dismounted 
and removed the high saddle from his horse. His com¬ 
panions dismounted also, and led him from the highway 
to the border of the forest. Here the black vampire bent 
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down a branch for him, and helped him to tie the bridle- 
strap to it. 

“ Hasten ! Hasten 1 ” whispered Death. 

'^Hasten! ” repeated strange voices from the tree tops^ 

Siegfried, as if plunged in sleep, made a noose and, 
mounting upon the saddle which he had already placed 
beneath the tree, put the noose about his neck. 

'' Push away the saddle! . . . Now! Ah! ” 

Thrust aside by his feet, the saddle rolled off a few paces, 
and the body of the unhappy Knight of the Cross dangled 
heavily in the air. For a moment he heard a hoarse, 
stifled roar; the hideous vampire rushed upon him^ 
swayed him to and fro, and began tearing his breast in 
order to gnaw out his heart. Then his fading eyesight 
saw the figure of Death transform itself into a whitish- 
cloud which slowly approached him, encircling him, 
enveloping him, and at last covering everything in its 
terrible impenetrable veil. 

The storm burst forth with fearful fury. The thunder 
seemed to rock the earth to its foundations. The whole 
forest bent beneath the whirlwind, and its recesses 
resounded with the creaking of tree-trunks and the crash 
of breaking branches. Sheets of rain, driven befoi^e the 
wind, veiled the presence of the forest. But at intervals, 
by the short blood-red flashes of the lightning, Siegfried’s 
corpse could be seen swaying wildly over the highway. 

On the following day a somewhat numerous retinue wn-s 
proceeding along the same road. At the head rode 
Jagienka, Anulka, and the Bohemian, and they were 
followed by waggons surrounded by four well-armed 
grooms. The storm had been succeeded by a beautiful 
day—fresh, calm, and so bright that where there was no- 
shadow the travellers’ eyes were dazded by the excessive 
light. Not a leaf stirred on the trees, and from every 
leaf great rain-drops hung, assuming all the hues of the 
rainbow in the sunlight. After the rain the whole country 
smiled in the morning brightness. It was such a morning 
as fills the heart with joy, and the drivers and servants 
sang in a low voice as they went along, and wondered at 
the silence of those who rode in front. 

But these were silent because of the heavy affliction' 
which oppressed Jagienka’s soul. She felt that all she had 
hitherto lived for was lost beyond recall, that all her 
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hopes were scattered like morning mists driven across 
the fields, and that she must now renounce everything, 
forget everything, and begin her life anew. A great 
longing for the past filled her heart and rose in a stream 
of tears to her eyes. Yet she would not weep, for in 
addition to her grief she felt also the burden of shame. 
She knew that she had not left home merely to deprive 
Oztan and Wilk of any reason for attacking Zgorzelice. 
Macko, too, knew it, and Zbyszko also would surely learn 
it. At the thought her cheeks burned and her heart over¬ 
flowed with bitterness. 

The current of her sadness was interrupted by the 
appearance of a man who came hastily towards them. 
Elawa urged his horse forward to meet him, and saw by 
his crossbow, his badger pouch, and the nutrcracker^s 
feathers on his cap, that he was a forest guard. 

“Stand! Who are you?” he shouted nevertheless, in 
order to- make sure. 

As the guard advanced his face was seen to be perturbed, 
as if he had some extraordinary news to tell. 

“In front of you there is a man’s body hanging over 
the highway 1 ” he exclaimed. 

Hlawa was alarmed by these words, for he imagined that 
the deed must be that of some band of robbers. 

“ Is it far from here ? ” he asked. 

“ Only a bow-shot distant ; just along the highway.” 

“Go and see what it is,” said Jagienka. 

Hlawa rode ahead cautiously. Presently he came hastily 
back. 

“It is Siegfried who hangs there!” he exclaimed, 
stopping his horse before Jagienka. 

“In heaven’s name! Siegfried! The Knight of the 
Cross?” 

“ The Knight! He has hanged himself with his bridle! ” 

“With his own hand?” 

“ Evidently, for his saddle is b 3 ^ his side. Robbers would 
simply have killed him and taken his saddle away, for it 
ia valuable.” 

Both Jagienka and Anulka were somewhat frightened 
at the thought of passing the Knight’s body. Anulka 
implored Hlawa to take them round through the forest. 
After meditating for a time, however, Jagienka said: 

“Yet it is not fitting that a dead man should be left 
unburied.” 
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“It is not,” answered Hlawa, “but be is a Knigbt of 
the Cross, a wretch and a tormentor. Let the ravens and 
the wolves see to him! ” 

“ Do not talk foolishly 1 It is for God to judge his evil 
deeds, and for us to do our duty. No evil can come to 
us if we obey the holy commandment.” 

“Well, be it as you wish,” answered Hlawa. And he 
at once gave orders for Siegfried’s burial. 

This was hastily accomplished, and then, in accordance 
with custom, the grave was covered over with stones, lest 
the suicide’s spirit should rise at night and disturb 
travellers. Having cut a cross on a neighbouring pine 
tree—^not for Siegfried’s sake, but to prevent evil spirits 
from gathering on the spot—^BQawa returned to the 
retinue. 

For a long time they rode on in silence, meditating 
about the terrible monk-knight, and the punishment that 
had overtaken him. 

“God’s justice is unfailing,” said Jagienka at length. 
“ It is not right to say even ‘ Requiescat in pace,’ for there 
is no mercy for him.” 

“And yet you have already proved your merciful soul 
by allowing him to be buried,” answered the Bohemian. 
“People say,” he went on hesitatingly, “that the rope 
used by a suicide brings one luck in all one’s dealings^— 
at least, sorcerers and witches say so. But I did not take 
Siegfried’s bridle, for I hope for happiness for you, not 
fro-m sorcery, but with the help of the Lord Jesus alone.” 

For a time Jagienka made no answer. Then she sighed 
and said, as if speaking to herself: 

“ My happiness lies not in the future, but in the past 1 ” 



CHAPTET? LXIL 


It was ten days after Jagienka's departure that Zbyszko 
reached the borders oi Spychow* Danusia, however, 
seemed so near to death that he had lost all hope of 
bringing her alive to her father. Exhausted by captivity, 
torture, and terror, her body had no longer sufficient force 
to contend against the ravages of her malady. Until 
nearly the end of the journey the fever did not leave her. 
This was perhaps well, for Zbyszko was able tO' carry her 
unconscious through all the dangers and hardships of the 
wilderness. These troubles were over when they reached 
the settlements of peasants and the houses of noblemen 
in a pious country. When the people learned that they 
carried a Polish child rescued from the Knights of the 
Cross—a daughter of the glorious Jurand, of whom 
minstrels sang in castle, manor-hall, and hut—^they vied 
with each other in offering their services and help. 

Zbyszko was no longer compelled to carry Danusia in 
a litter borne between two horses, for strong youths bore 
her from one village to another on a litter as tenderly 
and carefully as if they had been in charge of a relic. 
Women surrounded her and tended her with devoted care. 
Men, listening to the story of her wrongs, gnashed their 
teeth, while- some even donned their armour, or seized 
sword, axe, or spear, and went on with Zbyszko to avenge 
her. 

But Zbyszko had now no thought of vengeance. He 
thought only of Danusia. He lived between alternating 
fits of hope and despair. He was no longer able to deceive 
himself as to the danger of her state. Many a time during 
the journey, as they rode through the pathless tracts of 
the forest, he had imagined that the figure of Death was 
following them step by step, awaiting only a convenient 
moment to fall upon Danusia and winst from her the 
remnant of her strength. Towards the end of the journey 
it was even worse, for he felt that Death was no longer 
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behind the cavalcade but in its midst^ although invisible, 
and near enough for them to feel her icy breath. And he 
knew that against such a foe neither courage, nor strength 
of hand, nor keenness of weapon could be of any avail, 
and that he must yield to her, helplessly, without resist¬ 
ance, the being whom he cherished most on earth. At 
the thought that he had loved her, and rescued her only 
to lay her in the earth and never see her more, his anguish 
became irresistible as the tempest, unfathomable as the 
sea. 

When still a few hours distant from Spychow a bright 
ray of hope entered his heart. Danusia’s cheeks became 
less flushed and her look less troubled, while her breathing 
was not so loud and quick as before. Zbyszko at once 
ordered a halt in order that she might rest for a time. 
They were still far from any dwelling, on a narrow path 
running between a meadow and a fallow field. A pear tree 
standing close by afforded shelter from the sun, and 
beneath this they stopped. The grooms dismounted! and 
unbitted their horses that they might feed the easier on 
the grass. The two women who had been hired to- attend 
upon Danusia, and the youths who had been carrying the 
litter, lay down on the grass and fell asleep, tired out 
with the journey and the heat. Zbyszko' alone sat at the 
foot of the tree and watched Danusia. 

In the calm of the afternoon she lay with closed eyelids. 
Yet it seemed to Zbyszko that she was not asleep. At 
the farther end of the meadow a peasant was mowing hay. 
When he paused and began whetting his scythe with the 
stone, Danusia trembled a little at the sound and opened 
her eyes for a moment. Her breast heaved as if she 
were taking a deeper breath, and with her lips she 
whispered faintly: 

“The flowers smell so sweet. . . 

These were the first words she had spoken since the 
beginning of the journey, and they were not the outcome 
of delirium. A breath of wind indeed came from the 
meadow, heated by the su^]^ carrying with it the scent of 
hay and honey and many fragrant herbs. At the thought 
that Danusia’s senses were returning to her, Zbyszko’s heart 
throbbed with joy. In his first rapture he was about to 
throw himself at her feet, but, fearing that he might 
startle her, he restrained himself, and, stooping over 
her, he exclaimed in a low voice: 

“ Danusia! Danusia I ” 
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Site again opened her eyes and gazed at him for a 
time*. A smile lightened her face, and with greater 
intelligence than she had shown when lying in the pitch- 
burner’s hut she pronounced his name; 

“ Zbyszko! . . .” 

She tried to stretch out her arms to him, but could 
not because of her great weakness. He, however, clasped 
her in his arms, his heart full to overflowing. 

"'You are awake!” he cried. “Thank God! Thank 
God!” 

He held his breath, and for a time they looked upon 
one another in silence. The stillness of the field was 
troubled only by the fragrant breeze from the meadow 
as it murmured among the pear tree’s leaves, by the 
whirring of the grasshoppers, and the faint, far-ofl song 
of the mower. Danusia continued to smile—^like a child 
that sees an angel in its dreams—^but gradually a look of 
astonishment appeared in her eyes. 

“Where am I? ” she asked. 

From his lips burst forth a torrent of joyful answers. 

“You are by my side! We are close to Spychow—on 
our way to your father. Your distress is now over. 
Danusia, 0 Danusia! I have sought after and rescued 
you. You are no longer in the hands of the Germans. Do 
not be afraid! We shall be in Spychow instantly. You 
have been sick, but the Lord Jesus has had mercy on you. 
We have had much grief and weeping, Danusia, but now 
all is well. Nothing but happiness awaits you. Ah, how 
long I have wandered in search of you! Ah, mighty God! ” 
And he breathed deeply, as if throwing the rest of his 
burden of grief from off his breast. 

Danusia lay calm, as if recollecting or meditating about 
something. 

“Then you did not forget me2” she asked. And two 
tears rose to her eyes and rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

“How could I forget you!” exclaimed Zbyszko 
passionately, for now that he had recovered her she was 
dearer to him than the whole world. 

Again there was silence; only in the distance the 
peasant, who had ceased singing, again whetted his scythe 
repeatedly with the stone. Again Danusia’s lips began to 
move, but now she whispered so low that Zbyszko bent 
over her and asked: 

“What is it you say, my love? ” 
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The flowers smell so sweet, . • she repeated. 

“Because we are close to a meadow,” he answered. 
“But we will set out at once—^to your father, who has 
been rescued also. And you shall be mine till death 1 
Do your hear me? Do you understand?” 

He was suddenly seized with alarm, for he saw that 
she had grown paler and that small beads of perspiration 
had begun to settle upon her face. 

“What ails you, Danusia?” he asked in dread. 

“It is so dark I” she whispered. 

“DarkI The sun is shining 1 Does it seem dark to 
you? ” he asked in a choking voice'. 

She moved her lips, but she could no longer even 
whisper. He could only guess that she was uttering his 
name. Her wasted hand began to quiver and tremble 
as it lay on the rug with which she was covered. Zbyszko 
watched it for a time. It was no longer possible for him 
to deceive himself. She was dying 1 

In his awe and despair he began tO' supplicate her, as 
if entreaty could have availed anything. 

“Danusia!” he cried. “0 merciful Jesus! . . . 
Wait until we reach Spychow! Wait! Wait! . . . 
0 Jesus, Jesus, Jesus! ” 

During his supplicationsi the women awoke, and the 
grooms, who had been at a little distance on the meadow 
with the horses, came running back. They understood at 
a glance what was taking place; they therefore knelt down 
and began loudly to recite the litany. 

The breath of wind was lulled to rest, the leaves of 
the pear tree ceased to murmur, and only the words of 
the prayer disturbed the great stillness of the fleld. 

Just before the end of the litany Danusia opened her 
eyes as if to look once more on Zbyszko and the sunny 
world. Then she fell asleep for ever. 

The women closed her eyes, and then, followed by the 
grooms, went to gather flowers in the meadow. They 
seemed like field spirits in the sunlight as they went to 
and fro among the luxuriant herbs, stooping every 
moment to pick the flowers, their faces wet with weeping, 
and pity and grief within their hearts. In the shadow, 
by the litter, knelt Zbyszko, his head resting on Danusia's 
knees, silent and motionless, as if he too were dead. 
The women and the grooms walked slowly about—^now 
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nearer, now farther off—^plucking yellow marigolds and 
harebells, pinks, and honey-scented meadow-sweet. In a 
hollow where the moisture had gathered they found field 
lilies, and on a balk close to the fallow land they found 
heather. When all had gathered an armful, they 
approached the litter. Surroimding it, and chanting a 
mournful chorus, they began to adorn it with their 
flowers. Danusia^s face alone was left uncovered by the 
blossoms; like that of an angel, it lay amid the hare¬ 
bells and the lilies, pale, still, serene—calmed by the 
impress of the eternal sleep. 

At length, when their grief had eased itself in tears, 
they lifted the litter and set out towards the pine forests 
which marked the confines of Jurand’s estates. The 
grooms led the horses behind the retinue. Zbyszko himself 
supported the head of the litter, and the women, bearing 
the fiowers and herbs that remained, walked in front 
singing pious songs. Slowly the procession made its way 
between the green meadow and the grey, level fallow 
ground. Not a cloud obscured the azure of the sky. The 
whole earth was bathed in golden sunshine. 



PAET IX. 


CHAPTER LXni. 

At length the retinue hearing Danusia's body reached 
the pine forests of Spychow, the confines, of which were 
guarded day and night by Jurand^s. armed groomsi. One 
of these ran on with the news to old Tolima and Father 
Kaleb, while the others, conducted the cavalcade by a 
winding, hollow road, which wide.ned as it neared the 
spot where the forest ended and the b.road, dank, rugged 
wastes and the great, quaggy swamps, swarming with 
marsh-fowl, began. Beyond these, on a dry eminence, 
stood the castle of Spychow. They soon perceived 
that their mournful news had already reached 
Spychow, for when they emerged from the forest shadows 
to traverse the sunlit meadow the sound of the chapel 
bolls fell upon their ears. Presently they saw in the 
distance a great crowd of men and women coming to 
meet them. When the people had approached to within 
a few bow-shots of them they saw that Jurand himself 
walked at their head, supported by Tolima, and groping 
his way with the aid of a stafi. They easily recognised 
him by his enormous stature, his eyeless sockets, and 
the white hair that fell over his sho-ulders. By his side 
walked Father Kaleb wearing a white surplice and bearing 
a crucifix. Behind him came armed men oaarrying a 
banner with Jurand’s arms, and these were followed by 
bare-headed maidens and married women with keir- 
chiefs on their heads. A sort of waggon for the reception 
of the bier brought up the rear. 

On seeing Jurandl, Zbystzko ordered them to place 
the litter on the gro>und. Them, approaching the old 
knight, he cried out in tones marked with boundless 
grief and) despair: 
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sO'Uglit for lier until I found! and rescued her! 
But she has gone home to God instead of to Spy chow 1 ” 
And, completely crushed with anguish, he fell on Jurand's 
breast and clasped his neck, moaning: Jesus! Jesusi! 
Jesus! ” 

At this sight the hearts of the armed men were stirred, 
and they began striking their spears against their shields, 
not knowing how else to express their sorrow and their 
thirst for Yengeanoe, The women wailed and wept. 
Kaising their aprons to their eyes, or covering their heads 
with them, they cried aloud: “Ah! Woe, woe! You 
are happy, but we lament! Woe, woe! Death has cut 
you down and carried you away! Ah! Woe!” Some, 
throwing their heads backwards and closiug their eyes, 
cried: “Were you not happy here with us, little flower 1 
Was it not well with you? Your father is left in distress, 
and you walk in God's chambers! Ah! Woe! ” Others 
reproached the dead that ^e did not pity the team 
and bereavement of her husband and her father. Their 
wailing and lamentations rose almost like a song, for the 
people were unable oitherwise to express their grief. 

But Jurand, releasing himself from Zbyszko's arms, 
stretched forth his stafl to signify that he wished to 
go to Danusia. Tolima and Zbyszko grasped his arms 
and led him toi the litter. There the old knight knelt 
down by the dead girl's side, passed his hand downwards 
from her forehead to her arms folded across her breast, 
and bowed his head repeatedly as if to say he knew 
that it was Danusia and no one else. He then embraced 
her with one arm and lifted the other, deprived of its 
hand, to Heaven. All understood his dumb complaint 
to God, more eloquent than any words of grief. ^ Zbyszko, 
whose face had again become composed after his momen¬ 
tary outburst of anguish, knelt at the other side of the 
litter, silent and motionless as a statue. All around 
were now still, so' that one could hear the chirp' of the 
grasshoppers and even the buzz of the flies. At length 
Father Kaleb sprinkled Danusia, Zbyszko', and Jurand 
with holy water and began the “Requiem setemam.” 
When it was finished he prayed for a long time in a 
loud voice, and when he asked Heaven that the torments 
of the innocent child might be as the last drop that 
overflows the cup of wickedness, and that the day of 
judgment, wrath and retribution might speedily come. 
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tlxen it seemed to the people that they were listening 
to a prophetic voice. 

When they set out fo-r Spychow they did not lay 
Danusia on the carti that had been brought. They 
carried her at the head of the cavalcade on the litter 
adorned with flowers. The bells did not cease their 
ringing bnt seemed to invite them to approach, and they 
made their way across the broad meadow-land, beneath 
the fiery glow of the evening sky, as if they felt that the 
dead girl were leading them on towards the divine light 
and life. As they reached the castle the herds were 
retnming from the fields. The chapel in which the body 
was laid shone with tapers and torches. By Father 
Kaleb’s order seven maids said the litany over Dannsia 
until daybreak. Until then Zbyszko did not leave her. 
At matins he placed her with his own hands in her coffin, 
which had been made during the night from the trunk 
of an oak, the lid having a sheet of golden amber inserted 
at the head. 

Jurand was not present, for with him strange things 
were happening. As soon as he reached home he 
lost all power of moving Ms legs, and when they laid 
him on his bed they found that all Ms limbs were 
stricken in like fasMon. His consciousness too had fled, 
and he seemed to know neither where he was nor what 
had happened to him. It was in vain that Father 
Kaleb tried to speak with Mm and to discover what 
ailed him. Jurand neither heard nor understood; but 
sometimes, as he lay on his back, he raised his empty 
eyelids and smiled with a bright and happy face, and 
sometimes he moved his lip® a® if he were speaking 
with some one. Both Tolima and the priest believed 
it was with his daughter that he spoke, that it was to 
her that he smiled. They thought, too, that he was 
drawing near his last breath, and that, with Ms spiritual 
eyes, he already heheld the joys of eternal happiness. 
In tMs, however, they were mistaken, for he lay thus, 
deaf and insensihle to everything, for several weeks; so 
that Zbyszko, when he at length set out with Macko's 
ransom, left Jurand still alive. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 


After the funeral of Danusia, Zbyszko sank into- a sort 
of stupor. During th© first few days, however, he was 
still in some measure himself j he walked about speaking 
of hisi dead wife, and sometimest he went to see Jurand 
and sat by his side. He also told Father Kaleb of 
Maoko’s captivity, and both agreed that Tolima should 
be sent to Prussia and Marienburg to discover his wherei- 
abouts and ransom him, paying at the same time the 
same sum for Zbyszko, as had been agreed upon with 
Arnold von Baden and his brother. In the vaults, of 
Spycho'W there was no lack of silver. It had been earned 
by Jurand's husbandry, or taken by him as booty in 
war. Father Kaleb, therefore, believed that when the 
Knights of the Cross had received the money they would 
i*eadily set the old knight at liberty, and would not exact 
the appearance in person of his nephew. 

“Go to Plock,^' said the priest toi Tolima a,s he set 
out, “and obtain the Prince’s safe-conducts Otherwise 
any of the komthurs may rob and imprison you.” 

“ I know them well,” answered the old man; “ they 
are capable of robbing even those wbo have siafe-conducts.” 

When he had gone Kaleb began to regret that he had 
not sent Zbyszko himself. The young knight’s heart 
seemed to grow heavier day by day. The terrible state of 
tension in which he had been living before Danusia’s 
death had suddenly ceased, and there remained only the 
knowledge that all his efforts had been in vain, that 
while the hardships he had endured were ended, a part 
of his ,lif© had also gone, that hope, and happiness and 
love had perished, and that for himi nothing was left. 
While all the world lived in the hope of to-morrow, 
Zbyszko was indifferent to everything even in the present, 
and, as for the future, he felt as Jagienka felt when, 
setting out from Spychow, she said: “ My happiness lies 
not in the future, but in the past 1 ” He seemed to be 
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inseBiSibl© to ©yerytlmiig about him;, and to* tLinik o-uly 
of tb© great affliction tbat bad befallen bim. All tb© 
powers o-f bis mind and body wer© relaxed; bisi fo'rmer 
gaiety and vigour disappeared. In bis looks and bearing 
there was now tb© sluggisbness of an old mam. For whole 
days and nights be would sit in the vault by Danusda^s 
coffin; sometimes, at noontide, be would sit at the 
entrance warming himself in tb© sunlight. Sometimes 
be was so lost to all recollection that be paid no heed 
to any questionsi. Then Kaleb, who loved bim much, 
began to fear that bis pain would! consume bim as rust 
coDiSumes iron, and that, unless be could b© stirred by 
some adventure, as tb© forest is stirred by the tempest, 
bis old energy would never return. 

Although no adventure occurred, a few weeks later 
tb© Knight d© Lorcbe suddenly arrived. Hisi appearance 
roused Zbyszkoi, for it recalled to bis mind tb© expedition 
to Samogitia and Danusia's rescue. On learning Zbyszko^s 
misfortune, d© Lorcbe at one© went to pray with bim 
in the vault, and comforted bim. by speaking constantly 
of Danusia. Being something of a minstrel, be composed 
a song about her, and at night, sitting by tb© lattice, 
window of tb© tomb, be sang it so sadly and feelingly to 
the accompaniment of biS' lute that Zbyszko', although 
be could not understand the words, was so> moved by 
the music that be wept until daybreak. 

Overpowered with weeping, grief and weariness, he 
feU into a long dleep sleep, and when b© awoke it was 
apparent that the flow of tears bad lightened bis afflic¬ 
tion, for bisi looks were less mournful than before. IT© 
also took pleasure in tb© presence of d© Lorcbe, and, 
after thanking bim for bis visit, inquired bow be bad 
learnt of bis misfortune. With the help of Father Kaleb, 
de Lorcbe told bim tba.t b© bad learnt of Danusia's 
death in Lubowa from Tolima, whom bei saw in fetters 
at the commandery, but that be was then riding to 
Spyebow purposely, to give bimse'lf up as ZbyszkO'S 
prisoner. 

Tb© news of Tolima’s capture made a deep impression 
on Zbyszko and tb© priest. They knew that the ransom 
was lost, for nothing ini tb© world was more difficult 
than to make tb© Knights of tb© Cross disgorge money 
which they badl once seized. It would be necessary, tlioy 
saw, to send fresh ransom. 
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So muolx the worse I ” exclaimed Zbystzkoi. My poor 
unci© is still among tliemi and must tbdiik I have forgotten 
him! But no-w I must go to him with all haste. Have 
you heard of he continued, addressing de Lorche. 
^'Do you know that he is in the hands of the Knights? ” 
“I know, for I saw him in Marienbxirgj it was that 
that determined me to come here.” 

W© have made a mistake/’ said Father Kaleb sadly, 
but just then ©very one had lost his wits. I thought 
Tolima was wiser! Why did he not go to Flock? "V^y 
did he go among those robbers without a slafe^conduct? ” 
“ What do they oar© for safe-conducts 1 ” exclaimed de 
Lorche, shrugging his shouldera “ Does not the Prince 
of Flock himself, as well as your own prince, sutler 
many injuries at their hands? Every komthur and bailiff 
does as he likes, and they outvie each other in rapacity.” 

So much the more should Tolima have gone to 
Flock!” 

^^He would have don© so, but they seized him on his 
way. They threatened to Idll him unless he would say 
that he was bringing money to* Lubowa for the Komthur. 
Thus he was saved, but the Komthur will now produce 
witnesses to prove that Tolima himself told them so.” 

'‘And my uncle Macko', how does he fare?” asked 
Zbyszko'. "Do mot they seek his life?” 

"He is well,” answered de Lorche. “There is great 
indignation against Prince Witold and those who> help 
the Samogitians, and they'would assuredly slay the old 
knight did they not care for the ransom. The brothers 
voni Baden protect him for the same reason. Moreover, 
the Chapter is oo-ncerned about my life, for were it to' be 
sacrificed they would hay© to face the fury of the knights 
of Flanders, Geldem and Burgundy. As you know, I 
am a relative of the Count of Geldem.” 

"But why should they be anxious about your head?” 
asked ZbyszkO' in astonishment. 

"Because I am* your prisoner. In Marienburg I said 
to them that if they too'k the life of the old Knight of 
Bogdanieo you would take mine.” 

" I will not—so help me, Heaven! ” 

" I know you will not, but still they fear it, and theren 
tore Macko will be safe among them. They told me 
that you alsoi were in captivity and that, as the von 
Badens released you only on your word of hono'ur, I 
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was not boimd toi appear before you. But I answered 
tbat you were free when you took me. Well, here I 
am in your handsil And while I ami ini your hands they 
will do no injury either to* you or Macko. Pay your 
ransom to the von Badens, and then demand for me 
twice or thrice asi much. They must pay it. I say this 
not because I think I am worth more than you, but 
in order to punish their greed, which I despise. Formerly 
I had a different opinion of themi, but now they and 
their hospitality are loathsome to me. I will go to' the 
Holy Land! in search of adventures, for I will not serve 
with them any more.” 

" Why not remain with us. Pan ? ” said Father Kaleb. 
“ Indeed I think it will come to that, for I do not b'elieve 
they will give any ransom for you.” 

“ Then I will do so myself,” answered de Lorche. “ I 
have a considerahle retinue with me, and well laden 
waggons; what is on them will suffice.” 

Upon my honour,” said Zbyszko who, unlike his uncle, 
cared little for wealth, “it will not be a© you say I To 
me you have been as a friend and brother, and from you 
I will take no ransom! ” 

They embraced each other, feeling that they were now 
united by fresh ties. 

“The Germans must know nothing of this,” said' de 
Lorche with a smile, “otherwise they would do some 
hurt tO' Macko. They must pay, I say, for they will 
fear lest I divulge their eagerness, to invite, foreign knights 
to serve with them, although when their guests are made 
captive they are sometim,es forgotten. But now the Order 
is anxious to see as m-any guests as po'ssible, for they 
fear Witold, and the Poles, and their King still more.” 

Then let it be thus,’^ said Zbysizko'. “ To'Ui will 
remain here or anywhere you will in Mazovia; I will go 
to Marienburg for my uncle, and there I will feign terrible 
rancour against you.” 

“ By Saint George I Do so! ” answered d© Lorcho. 
“But listen. They my in! Marienburg that the Polish 
King is to come to Flock to meet the Grand Master 
there or somewhere on the frontier. The Knighto of the 
Cross are much bent on this, for they wish tO' discover 
whether the King will he.lp Witold if that prince should 
openly declare war on behalf of thoi Samogitians. The?)- 
are cunnipg as serpents, but in Witold they have their 
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master. The Order feaorsi him, for it is never known 
what he means or what he will do. ' He gave usi Samo- 
gitia/ they say in the Ohap-ter, ‘but by means of it he 
is ever as a sword swaying over our headsu He need 
but say one word and a rebellion is ripe I ^ And indeed it 
is SO'. Some day I will go to his court, and perhaps I 
shah have occasion to enter the lists. I have heard 
that there one may sometimes see women of angelic 
beauty.’’ 

“You were spealdng, Pan, of the Polish King coming 
to Plock?” interrupted the pnest. 

“ Yes. Let Zbyszko join the King’s court there. The 
Grand Master desires to conciHate the King and wiU 
refuse him nothing. When occasion demands, none can 
be humbler than the Knights- of the Crossi. Therefore 
let Zbyszko' join the royh suite and loudly claim, his 
rights. They will listen to Mm in a different fashion 
when in the presence of the King and the knights oi 
Krakow, who are famous throughout the world and whose 
decrees are known among the knights of all lands.” 

“ Excellent counsel, by the Saviour’s cross 1 ” exclaimed 
Father Kaleb. 

“ Nor will there be any lack of opportunity,” continued 
de Lorchei, “There will be many great banquets and 
tournaments; it is even said that John of Aragon, the 
greatest knight ini ah Christendom, will be there. They 
say he hast sent a chahenge to young Zawisza, that it 
may no- longer be said at foreign courts that he has an 
equal anywhere in the world.” , 

The conversation roused Zbys-zko from Ms stupor. He 
had heard of John of Aragon, before the very sight of 
whose armour the Moors had fled in terror, and who was 
generally acknowledged to be the first knight in all 
Christendom. At the mention of him the spirit of 
combat and chivalry once more awoke in Zbyszko. 

“Hasi he indeed challenged Zawisza the Black?” he 
asked with interest. 

“They say he sent Ms gaxmtlet a year ago, and 
Zawisza at once sent Ms own gauntlet back.” 

“ Then John of Aragon will assuredly come? ” 

“ I do not say assuredly, but it is rumoured so. The 
Knights of the Cross sent Mm an invita,tion long since.” 

“ God grant that we be there to* see! ” 

“God grant it!” said de Lorche. “And eve,n should 
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Zawisza be overpowered, whiob may well happeai, yet it 
will be a great glory for him to have been challemged by 
such a knight as John of Aragon—^yes, a great glory for all 
your nation.” 

“We shall see,” said Zbyszko. “I only say: God 
grant that I may see it! ” 

“ And I also ! ” responded de Lorche. 

This wish, however, wasi not to be fulfilled, for, accord¬ 
ing to the old chronicles, the combat between Zawisza 
and the renowned John! of Aragon was not fought for 
more than ten years later, at Perpignan. There, in the 
presence of the Emperor Sigismund, Pope Benedict XIII., 
the King of Aragon, and many princes and cardinalsi, 
Zawisza Czamy of Garbow unhorse'd his adversary at the 
first thrust of the lance, thus gaining a glorious victory 
over him. 

Meanwhile, however, both Zbyszko and de Lorclie 
were exceedingly glad at heart, for they knew that, 
even if John of Aragon were unable to appear, they 
would nevertheless witness many splendid deeds of 
chivalry, for in Poland there was noi lack of warriors who 
were not greatly inferior to Zawisza, while among the 
guests of the Knights of the Cross the most skilled swords^^ 
men were always to be found—^French, English, Bur¬ 
gundian, and Italian—^ready to enter the lists against any 
one. 

“Listen,” said Zbyszko- presently. “I yearn for my 
uncle, and would ransom himi without delay. I will 
therefore set out for Plook before daybreak to-morrow. 
But why sho-uld you remain here ? You are my prisoner; 
therefore come with me, and you shall see tho King and 
his court.” 

“ I had, indeed, a mind to solicit that favour,” answered 
de Lorche, “for I have long desired to see your knights, 
and, moreover, I have heard that the ladies of tho King's 
court resemble angels rather than earthly beings.” 

“It was only just now that you said the samo of the 
ladies of Witold's court! ” exclaimed Zbyszko. 



CHAPTER LXV. 


Zbtszko inwardly reproached himself that in his grief 
he had forgotten his nnole, and as he was in the habit of 
executing his resolutions promptly he set out for' Plook 
before daybreak next morning, accompanied by his friend 
d© Lorche. Although the roads near the frontier were 
haunted by numerous bandsi of robbers who were protected 
and maintained by the Knights of the Cross, the twO' young 
knights, being accompanied by a retinue consisting of some 
ten armed grooms on foot and on horseback in addition to 
the waggoners, reached Plock unmolested and without 
adventure. There., on their arrival, they met with a 
pleasant surprise, for in the inn they encountered Tolima, 
who had arrived on the previous day. The Starosta of 
Lubowa, learning that Tolima had succeeded in concealing 
a part of the ransom before he was attacked near 
Brodnioa, had sent him back thither in order that the 
Komthur should compel him to disclose the place where 
the money was concealed. Afraid that the stoocy of the 
stolen ransom sho'uld get abroad, and that in^ead of 
dividing the money between them they should be made 
to send the greater part of it to Marienburg or even 
restore the whole of it to the brothers von Baden, the 
Komthurs of Lubowa and Brodnioa had deemed it wise 
not to excite attention by furnishing a numerous guard 
for the prisoner. 

“ I was conducted by but two men,” said Tolima, “ one 
a' clerk and the other a trusty soldier, who> had to row 
with me on the Drweoa. They were afraid lest some 
one should see us, for there the frontier is close. So 
we went at dusk. They gave me one of the oaken 
oarsi and—^well, God was merciful, for here I am in 
Plook 1” 

Ah I So they didi not return 1 ” exclaimed Zbyszko. 

“ The Drweoa flows into the Vistula,” said the old man, 
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a smile brighttening bis rough face. ^^How then could 
they return up-stream'? Tbe Knigbts of tbe Cross may 
find them at Tbom. As for tb© money, part of it was 
taken from me by tb© Komtbur of Lubowa, but tbat 
wbiob I was able to conceal I recovered, and bave 
delivered it to tbe keeping of your groom wbo is now 
at tbe castle, for it is safer there than with me at tbe 
inn.” 

My groom here in Plock! ” exclaimed Zbyszko in 
surprise, ‘^Wfiat is be doing berel” 

“ After bringing Siegfried to Spy chow, be departed 
with tbe lady wbo was then there and wbo is now one 
of tbe maids of tbe Princess of Plock. So be told me 
yesterday.” 

But Zbysizko’s mind was still too full of grief to think 
about anything tbat bad happened at Spycbow. He 
only remembered that Hlawa had been sent on ahead 
with Siegfried, the thought of whom made his heart 
swell with pain and desire for vengeance. 

“ Ah, yes! ” said be. Where is tbat hangman *? What 
has become of him?” 

“Did not Father Kaleb tell you? Siegfried hanged 
himself on a tree, and you. Pan, mjust bave passed close 
to bis grave.” 

“Your groom told me,” said Tolima after a pause, 
“that he wagi about to com© to you, and tbat be would 
bave done so long ago bad be not been obliged to guard 
his Panienka, who was sick afticr her journey from 
Spychow.” 

“What Panienka?” asked Zbyszko again, as if trying 
to shake off tbe nightmare of bis recollections. 

“Your sister or cousin,” answered the old man, “who 
cam© to Spycbow dressed as a lad along with the Knight 
Macko. On the way they met our Pan groping blindly 
.about. Had she not been there neither Macko nor 
tbe groom would bave recognised bimu. The old Pan 
loved her greatly, and she ministered to him as if sbo 
were bis own daughter. Except Father Kaleb she was 
the only person wbo could understand him.” 

Tbe young knight opened bis eyes in am.azement. 

“Father Kaleb told me nothing of any Panienka,” 
said be, “ and I bave neither cousin nor sister 1 How 
was she called, this Panienka?” 

“ They called her Jagienka.” 
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It was to Zbyszkoi as if lie were in a dreami. Tlie 
idea of Jagienika coming to Spyokow from distant 
Zgorzelioei was beyond Ms comprekension. For wkat 
reason kad ske done so? It was, indeed, no secret to 
him that the maid kad looked upon Mm kindly and with 
sympathy in Zgorzelioe; but he kad confessed to 
her since that he was married, and therefore k© could 
not by any means imaginei that Maoko kad taken her 
with him to Spyckow in order to marry her to him. 
Then neither Macko nor Hlawa kad ever mentioned the 
girl to him. All tkdsi seemed to Mm exceedingly strange 
and quit© incomprehensible. He therefore began 
pestering Tolima with further questions, like a man who 
is unable to believe his own ears and asks that some 
incredible piece of news shall be repeated to him. Tolima, 
being unable to tell more than he had already done, offered 
instead to gO' to the castle in search of Hlawa. 

Before sunset the Bohemian arrived. He greeted his 
yo'Untg lord with mingled joy and sorrow, for he had 
learnt all that had lately happened. Zbyszko, too-, was 
sincerely glad to see Mm, for he knew that Hlawa’s was 
a true and loving heart, such as a man is glad to have 
when in sorrow. So the master shared Ms grief with 
the servant as if he had been his brother. "When they 
had spoken of Danusia’s death, and do Lorche, at 
Zbyszko'^s desire, hadl sung the song he had composed 
in memory of her, they began to discuss the affairs that 
awaited them in Flock. 

“ Tolima has told me,” said Zbyszko to the Bohemian, 
“that you were about to com© to me,_ but that you 
were delayed by the illness of Jagienka, ZycMs daughter. 
I heard that my uncle Maoko had broiught her into this 
country and that she had also been in Spyckow. At tMs 
I wondered greatly. Tell me for what reason Macko 
took her with him from Zgorzelioe.” 

“There were many reasons. Your uncle feared that 
if she were left without protection the Knights Wilk and 
Cztan might attack Zgorzelioe, whereby some injury might 
happen to the younger children also. Then the abbot 
died and madie her his heiress, under the tutelage of the 
Bishop of Flock. For this reason Macko has brought 
the Fanienka to Flock.” 

“But he also took her to Spyckow?” 
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“He did, for tlier© was no one witii wlioan h,© could 
leave lier during tli© absence of the Bishop and of the 
Prince and Princess. And it was fortunate that he did 
so, for without her we should have passed Jurand fcy 
like some unknown beggar. It was only because she 
began pitying him that we recognised who he really 
was. God ordered it all by means of her charitable 
heart! ” And he went on to tell how Jurand afterwards 
was unable to be without her, how he loved her and 
blessed her, and Zbyszko, although he had already heard 
it all from Tolima, listened to the story with emotion, 
feeling grateful in his heart to Jagienka. 

“ God grant her health! ” he said at length. “ I wonder 
only that you did not speak of her to me before.” 

Hlawa was somewhat confused, and in order to consider 
his reply asked; 

‘'When, Pan?” 

“ When w© were with Skirwoillo'—in Samogitia.” 

“Did we not speak of her? Forsooth, it seems toi me 
we did, but then you had other matters to think of.” 

“You told me Jurand had returned, but said nothing 
about Jagienka.” 

“Perhaps you have forgotten—^Heaven knowsd Per¬ 
haps Macko thought that I had told you, and I thought 
that he had done so. In any event what matters it now? 
Now I have something else to tell you; it is lucky that 
the Paniehka is here, for she may be of searvice to your 
unde.” 

“ What can she do ? ” 

“Let her but say a word to the Princess, who loves 
her greatly! The Knights of the Cross, too, refuse the 
Princess nothing, for she is the King’s glister and a great 
friend of the Order. As you may have heard, Prince 
Skirgiell, the King’s brother, has risen against Prince 
Witold and fled to the Knights of the Cross, who desire 
to help him and place him on Witold’s throne. The 
King loves the Princess much and, they say, listens to her 
willingly; therefore the Knights of the Cross hope she 
may indine the King to favour Skirgiell and oppose 
Witold. They know well, the hounds, that if they once 
get rid of Witold they will remain unmolested. The 
Teuton envoys therefore prostrate themselves at the 
Princess’s feet from morning till night, and vie with each 
other to anticipate her wishes.” 
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^‘Jagienka will surely intercede in my uncle’s behalf, 
for she loves him very much,” said Zbyszko. 

''Surely! But come. Pan, to the castle, and teE her 
what and how she must speak.” 

After calling the servants and! dressing themselves fitly 
for the evening banquet at the castle, Hlawa told Zbyszko 
more concerning the affairs of the King’s and the Prince’s 
Co>urte. 

“ The Knights, of the 'Cross,” said he, ^ are constantly 
plotting against Prince Witold; they have already incited 
both the Prince and the Princess against him, and it is 
said that even Prince JanusE is wroth with him because 
of Wizna . . 

“Then Prince Janusz and the Princess Anna are here 
also? ” asked Zbyszko. “ I shaE have plenty of friends, 
for this is not the first time I have been in Plock.” 

“Yes, indeed, they are both here,” answered Hlawa, 

“ and they have not a few complaints against the Knights 
of the CrosB' which they wish to' prefer against thei Grand 
Master in the King’s presence.” 

“And the King? On what side is he? Is he not 
angry with the Knights; does he not threaten them with 
the sword?” 

“The King doesi not love them, and they siay he has 
long threatened them with war. As for Witold, the King 
prefers, him to his own, brother SkirgieU, who is frivolous 
and drunken. It is said, therefore, that he. wiE neither 
declare against Witold nor promise the Knights- of the 
Cross not to help- him-. It must be so-, fo-r during the 
past few days the Princess Alexandra has been courting 
the King, a great deal andi has. seemed somewhat low- 
spirited.” 

“Is Zawisza of Garbow here?” aske-d Zbyszko. 

“He is no-t, but there is sufficient to admire in those 
knights who are present, and, if it should come to it, 
they wiU make s-plinters and huEens fiy from o-fP the 
Germans 1 ” 

On this occasion the banquet was to take place, not 
at the Prince’s but at the spacio-us house of Andrew of 
Jasienieo, situated within the castle waEs close to- the 
great tower. As the night was excessively warm the 
tables were- laid out in the yard, where servioe-treesi and 
yews grew at intervals between the stone slabs. They 
were lighted by the bright yellow glare of burning tar- 
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barrels, but still brighter shou© the orverhead, 

glittering in the cloudless sky amid the s’W'arms of stars 
like the silvery shield of a knight. 

Zbyszko- knew many of the knights who. were present, 
especially amo-ng those from the court of Prince Janusz; 
but the sight of Powala of Taczew was espeoiaihy welcome 
tO' him, for he well remembered the friendship which t.he 
famous knight of Krakow had shown him. Powala at 
once recognised him and, making his way through the 
Mazovian knightsi, he approached him and shook him, 
by the hand. 

I recognised you, young m.an,” he said. “ How fares 
it with you, and what brings you here? By Heaven! 
I see you already wean the girdle and spurs! Others 
have to« wait for them until they are grey, but you, it 
seems, are a worthy servant of Saint George.” 

“ God bless you, noble Pan 1 ” answered Zbyszko*. Had 
I unhorsed the greatest of Germans I should be less glad 
than I am to see you in goiod health.” 

“I also- am glad. And your father, where isi he? ” 

'^Not my father, but my unclei. He is in the hands 
of the Knights of the Ctoss, and' I am on my way to 
ransom him.” 

And the maiden who threw her veil over you? ” 

To thisi Zbyszko did not reply but only raised his eyesi, 
which were instantly dimmed with tears.. Seeing this 
the Pan of Taczew said kindly: 

“Let us sit on that bench beneath the servioe-tre©, 
that you may teU me of your sorrows.” 

Sitting in the corner of the courtyard the young knight 
told him of Jurand^s misfortunes, Danusia's abduction, 
his own search for her and her death after her rescue. 
Powala listened attentively, astonishment, horror, anger, 
and pity being alternately reflected in his face. 

“ I wiU tell it to the King! ” he said when Zbyszko- 
had finished. “ He was about to intercede on behalf of 
little Jasko of Kretkow and demand that those who 
seized him shall be severely punished. They seized him 
because he is rich, and because they want ransom. For 
them it is nothing to raise their hands against a child.” 

Her© he pondered a little, and then continued as if 
speaking to himself: 

“They are an implacable race, worse than the Turks 
or Tartars. Although in their hearts they fear the 
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King and ns also, yet they cannot restrain tliem- 
selves from robbing and murder.’ They attack villages, 
slaying peasants, drowning fishermen, and carrying off 
childi’en like wolves. How then wo-uld it be if they 
had no fear^ Their Grand Master sends letters to- other 
courts maligning our King, but in his presence he fawns 
upon him, for he knows our power better than the others. 
But the cup must overflow at last I ” 

He was silent for a time and then he laid his hand 
on Zbyszko’s shoulder. 

“ I will tell it to the King,” hei repeated. “ His wrath 
has long been boiling within him like water in a pot, 
and you may be sure that the authors, of your misery will 
not escape a severe punishment.” 

None of them are left alive, Pan,” answered Zbyszko-, 

Heaven bless youl” exclaimed Powala. “You do 
not forgive your wrongs, it sieems 1 Lichtenstein alone 
you have not yet repaid, but I know you could not. He 
cannot appear in the lists without the Grand! Master^s 
permission, and the Master, having need of his astute¬ 
ness, is continually sending him tO' different courts.” 

“ But first I must ransom my uncle.” 

“ I know. . . . Well, Lichtenstein is not here, nor 

will he be in Raciazek, for he has gone to the English 
King in search of archers. And as. for your xmcle, have 
no fear. If the King or the Princess only says a word, 
the Grand Master will not let them cheat you in the 
matter of the ransom.” 

“There is the less likelihood of that asi I have an 
impoirtant prisoner, the Knight de Lorche, a mighty lord 
and one in high esteem with them. He would be glad to 
greet you and make your acquaintance, for no one admires 
famous knights more than he.” 

He beckoned to de Lorche who stood close by, burning 
to know such a renowned knight as Powala, and presented 
them- to each other. 

“ There could only he one honour greater than that 
of shaking your hand. Pan,” said the elegant Lorrainer 
with his most chivalrous bow, “namely, that of fighting 
against you either in battle or in the lis.ts.” 

The mighty Knight of Taczew smiled, for he was. as 
a mountain by the side of dei Lorche, who, though tall, 
was slender. 

“As for me,” he said!, “I am glad that we shall meet 
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only over foaming jugs, and—God grant it!—^never as 
yo-u say.” 

Still/^ said! do LorcKe hesitatingly and! some^vhat 
timidly, '^sho'uld you wish to- maintain, noble Pan, that 
Panna Agnieszka of Dlugolas is not the fairest and most 
virtuousi lady in the whole world, then I should have the 
great honour tO' contradiot you, and . , 

Well,^^ interrupted Powala with a loud and merry 
laugh, I did once vow myseh to the Princess of Burgundy, 
but she was. then ten years older than I. If, then, you 
should have a mind to maintain that my Princess is not 
older than your Panna Agnieszka, in that case we must at 
once mount our horses! ” 

For a few moments the yo-unger knight looked in 
wonder at the Pan of Taczew. Then his face began to 
quiver, and at length he toO' burst out into a hearty 
laugh. Powala stooped and', encircling the Lorrainer’s 
thighs with his arms, lifted him from the ground and 
dandled him aloft as if he had been an infant. 

‘^Paxl pax! as the Bishop Kropidlo says. I like you, 
knight,” said he, “ but, by Heaven, we shall not fight over 
any ladies! ” 

After embracing him. he placed himi on the ground, 
and just at that moment the blare of trumpets at the 
courtyard! gates announced the entrance of Prince Ziemo- 
wit of Plock with his wife. 

Taking Zbyszko by the hand, Powala led him, through 
the yard, now gay with thei dresses of the courtiersi and 
ladies- From, a distance the young knight scanned all 
the faces to discover any that might be known to him. 
Presently he started with astonishment, for close behind 
the Princess he saw a form and! face that he knew well, 
but so grave, sio beautiful and so stately withal, that ho 
thought his eyesi m,ust be deceived. 

^^Is it Jagienka,” he asked himself, '^or is it one of 
the Prince’s daughters'? ” 

But it was indeed Jagienka, the daughter of Zyoh of 
Zgorzelice, for, when their eyes met for a moment, she 
smiled towards him kindly and pityingly and, growing a 
little paler, she lowered her eyelids. As she stood in 
the inefiable brightness of her hea.uty, tall and' wonderful, 
her dark hair encircled with a golden band, she seemed 
not the daughter of a prince merely, but of a king. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 


Zbtszko knelt at the feet of the Prinoess of Plock, and 
paid her his homage. She did not recognise him at 
first, for it was long since she had seen him. It was 
onlj when he told her his name that she remembered 
him. 

“ Indeed! ” she said, “ I had taken you for some one 
belonging to the King’s court. Zbyszko of Bogdanieo! 
Of course! Your unde, the old Knight of Bogdanieo, 
visited us, and I remember that I and the ladies of my 
court shed abundant tears when he told us of you. And 
have you found your lady? Where is she at present? ” 
She is dead, your Highness*.” 

0 Jesus 1 Do not tell me so, for I shall not be able 
to restrain my tears. There is only one consolation— 
that she is assuredly in Heaven, and you are stiU young. 
Mighty Grodl Every woman is a feeble creature. But 
in Heaven there is compensation for aJI, and there you 
will certainly find her again. And the old Elnight of 
Bogdanieo is here with you ? ” 

No, he is in Teuton captivity, and I am on my way 
to ransom him.” 

“ So' he too haSi been unfortunate I And he seemed to 
be so shrewd a man, knowing all manner of usages and 
stratagems. But when you have ransomed him, do not 
fail to visit m on your way home. We shall be happy 
to entertain you both, for, I ted you sincerely, he has 
no lack of shrewdness, and you—of chivalry.” 

“We will do so, your Highness:—^the more surely, 
indeed, as I have come hither purposely to ask your 
Highness for a kind word on his behalf.” 

“ Good! Come to me to-morrow before our departure 
for the hunt; then I shall have tima . . .” 

Her further words were drowned by a blast of 
trumpets, announcing the entrance of the Mazovian 
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PriBoe and Prin'Oess Janusz. Tlie Princeasis Anna Danuta 
saw the young knight at ono© and, paying no heed to 
the bows of the host, she approached him and, to the 
astonishment of the courtiers, wept while he knelt at 
her feet. She then led him aside that he might tell 
her of her beloved Danusia’s death. 

Those of the guests who did not know Zbyszko began to 
inquire about his misfortunes, among them being the 
Teutonic envoys, Friedrioh von Wenden, Komthur of 
Thom, and Johann von Schoenfeld, Komthur of Osterode, 
The latter, on hearing from on© of the courtiers of Prince 
Janusiz what had happened, said: 

“The Grand Master himself suspected Danveld and 
von Loewe of meddling with black magic . . Then, 

perceiving immediately that such a thing must oast a 
slur upon the whole Order, such asi had lately fallen on 
the Templars, he added hastily: “Thus, at least, said 
the gossips; but it is false, for we have no such men 
among us.” 

“Those to whom the baptism of Lithuania was an 
offence may likewise loathe the Cross!” said the Pan of 
Taozew. 

“We wear the Cross upon otir breasts!” replied von 
Schoenfeld proudly. 

“We ought to bear it in *our hearts! ” retorted Powala. 

The trumpets sounded anew and the King entered, 
accompanied by the Archbishop of Gnesen, the Bishop 
of Krakow, the Bishop of Plock, the castellan of Krakow 
and other high ojSioers and courtiers, among whom were 
Zyndram of Maszkow and the young Duke Jamont, 
the King’s favourite courtier. The King was but little 
altered since Zbyszko had last seen him. His cheeks 
were deeply flushed as before, and he wore the same 
long hair, which he was consitantly throwing back behind 
his ears, while his eye® still wandered uneasily about. 
It seemed to Zbyszko, however, as if he had grown in 
gravity and majesty, as if he had now a sense of greater 
security on the throne which, on the Queen’s death, he 
had thought of relinquishing, not knowing whether he 
would be able tO' retain it—as if he were now more 
conscious of his enormous power and might. Tho 
Mazovian Princes placed themselves on either side 
of the King, the German envoys bowed low before him', 
while the chief courtiers gathered round about. The 
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walls of the courtyard seenied to tremble with the shout¬ 
ing, the blasts of the trumpets and the rattle of the 
drums. 

When at length silence ensued, the envoy of the Knights 
of the Cross, von Wenden, began to spea£ of the Order’s 
affairs, but the King, perceiving his purpose, waved his 
hand impatiently and said in his thick, loud voice: 

'^You must be silent! We have come here to be 
merry, and would see meat and drink, and not yo'ur 
parchments 1 ” 

But he smiled graciously notwithstanding, not wishing 
that the Knights of the Cross should thank that he had 
replied angrily. 

“ There will be time enough,” he added, " to speak 
of these matters with the Grand Master at Raciazek.” Then, 
turning to Prince Ziemewit, he said: To-morrow we hunt 
in the forest, do we not? ” 

The question was at the same time an announcement 
that the King wished tO' speak of nothing but the chaiSie, 
which he loved with his whole soul, and for the Siake of 
which he had always been glad to come to Mazovia, for 
both Little and Great Poland were less rich in forests, 
while some regions were so densely populated that there 
were none at all. 

All faces therefore brightened, for it was known that 
while the talk was of hunting the King was always 
both merry and generous. So Prince Ziemowit at once 
began to tell where they proposed going, and what game 
they were tO' hunt, while Prince Janusz sent one of his 
courtiers to the town to fetch two of his warriors who 
were in the habit of dragging bison from the toils by 
their horns and breaking the backbones of bearsi, in 
order' to show them to* the King, 

Zbyszko was most anxious to salute the King, but 
could not get an opportunity because of the throng. Duke 
Jamont, however, having evidently forgotten the sharp 
answer given him by the young knight in Krakow, nodded 
to him in friendly fashion from a distance-, giving him at 
the same time a sign to appro-ach as soon asi he could. 
At this moment a hand touched his shoulder, and) a sweet 
voice said in his ear: 

“ Zbyszko 1 ” 

The youth turned round and beheld Jagienka. Hitherto 
he had been unable to approach her, so she herself had 
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profited by tbe s-tir caused) by the King’s arriral and ham«/ 
com© over to* bim. 

'^Zbyszko,” sh© repeated, '^may God and th© Holy 
Virgin co'mfort you!” 

“ God blessi you 1 ” answered) tb© knigbt. 

H© gazed gratefully into ber blue eyes, then dimmed 
as if witb dew. They stood facing ©acb other in silence, 
for tbougb sb© came' to bim like a kind, compassionate 
sister, sb© now seemed to bim so different fro'in tbe 
Jagienka be bad known that for a moment be felt be 
could not dare to speak to ber asi of old. As for* ber, 
sb© felt that, after having said what sb© bad said, sb© 
bad nothing more to tell him. 

Presently tb© mo-vement caused by tb© King’s sitting 
down to supper released them from their embarrassment. 
Tb© Princess Janusz again approached Zbyszko, and re¬ 
quested bim to attend her at table. H© was obliged, 
therefor©, to leave Jagienka, and when tb© guests sat 
down be stood behind tb© Princess in order to cbang© 
ber dishes and serve ber witb water and win©. WbiJ© 
so engaged be looked involuntarily from time to time at 
Jagienka, who sat beside th© Princess of Plock, and bo 
could not but admire ber beauty. Formerly, when she 
rod© through tbe forest in ber sheepskin jacket, tb© 
leaves clinging to ber dishevelled hair, on© might have 
taken ber for some pretty peasant girl; but now, at tb© 
first glance, it could be seen that she was a maid of 
high birth and breeding, such was tb© dignity refiected 
in ber face. Zbyszko observed also that her foirmcr 
gaiety bad vanished, but be wondered less at this, for 
be bad beard of ber father’s death. H© saw that many 
of tb© knights admired ber as sb© sat, 'and that d© 
Lorcbe in particular seemed rapt in ecstasy as he looked 
at ber. 

Although Zbyszko felt drawn towards Ja-gienka, for ho 
knew that in bis sorrow b© should find no more com- 
passionate heart than, hers, b© could find no other oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to ber that evening. Tb© Piincessos 
and tb© ladies, moreover, rose from table before tho 
King, tb© Princes and tb© knights, who were accustomed 
to oarous'© far into the night, and Jagienka,, as she left tbe 
courtyard, was only able to smile towards bim as she 
passed. 

It was almost daybreak when tbe young knigbt, do 
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Lorche, and tkeir two grooms set out for tke inn. For 
a time aJl walked along in silence, but as tkey approacked 
tke house the Lorrainer began talking to Ms groom, a 
Pomeranian who spoke Polish well. 

Presently the groom addressed Zbyszko, 

'' My master,” said he, “ would ask your worship whether 
the lady with whom you spoke before the banquet began 
is really a mortal, and not an angel or a saint.” 

“ Tell your master,” answered! Zbyszko somewhat 
impatiently, ^^that he asked me the same question once 
before, and that I wonder to hear Mm speak so. For 
in Spyohow he told me he was going to Prince Witold’s 
court because of the beauty of the Lithuanian ladies; 
then, for the same reason, he would go to Plook; then, 
in Plook, he would challenge the Pan of Taczew for the 
sake of Agnieszka of Dlugolas; and now he is tMnking 
again of another maid. Is tMs Ms constancy and 
chivalrous faith?” 

On hearing this answer from the lips of the Pomeranian, 
de Lorche sighed deeply and gazed for a time at the 
sky, which was beginning to pale before the coming 
dawn. 

''You are right,” he said at length, "I have neither 
constancy nor faith! I am a sinful man, and unworthy 
to wear knight’s spurs. As for Panna Agnieszka of 
Dlugolas, it is true I did vow to her, and in that God 
help me to persevere! But when I tell you how cruelly 
she dealt with me at the castle of Czersk, you will pity 
me.” 

He sighed and again! gazed at the sky, wMch in the 
east began to show a streak of gradually increasing 
brightness. Then, waiting until the Pomeranian had 
translated his words, he continued: 

"She told me that she had an enemy in the form of 
a certain sorcerer, who lived in a tower in the forest 
and sent out a dragon against her every spring, and 
that the monster came cloeie to the walls of Czersk 
seeking to take her. I forthwith declared that I would 
fight the dragon. But alas, listen! When I came to 
the spot she had indicated, I indeed beheld an awful 
monster lying motionless in Wait for me, whereat my 
heart overflowed with joy; but when I charged the dragon 
with my lance what do you think I saw? A huge sack 
of chaff mounted on wooden pegs, with a tail of plaited 
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straw I And’ so I won not fame but ridicule, and I 
siuffered also grievous burt in tbe lists at tbe bands of 
two Mazovian knigbts whom I was afterwards obliged to 
oballenge." 

At any other time Zbyszkoi would certainly bave 
laugbed, but now be only said: 

“ Perhaps she did it in frolic and not out of malice.” 

“ For that reason I forgave her,” said de Lo-rcbe, and 
the proof is that I woudd bave fought the Knight of 
Taozew for the sake of her beauty and virtue.” 

Do not do so,” said Zbyszko gravely. 

''I know it would mean death, but I prefer to be 
slain than live in ceaseless sorrow and aiEiction.” 

“ Such things no longer enter Pan Powala^s bead; it 
were better to come with me to see him to-morrow and 
gain bis friendship.” 

“ I will do so 1 Has be not already pressed me to bis 
heart? But to-morrow be goes bunting with the King.” 

Then we shall go ini the morning. The King loves 
the chase, but be does not scorn sleep, and to-night be 
was revelling late.” 

On going to the castle in the morning they were met 
by Prince Janufiiz, who invited them to join bis suite 
soi that they might take part in the bunt which bad been 
arranged for the day. While riding to the forest, 
Zbyseko fo-und ani opportunity to speak with Duke Jamont, 
and from him be beard good news. 

^‘Wben undressing the King for bed,” be said, "I 
reminded binoj of you and your adventure in Krakow. 
The Knight Powala was present also, and be added that 
the Knigbts of the Gross bad seized your uncle', and 
^ begg^ the King to interposie on bis behalf. The King, 
who is! already wroth with the Krzyzaks, grew still more 
enraged against them. "Not with soft words,' said be, 
‘will I go to them, but with a spear! a spear! a spear! ^ 
And Powala purposely threw more fuel on the fire. In 
the morning, when the Teuton envoys were waiting at the 
gate, the King did not even glance at them, though they 
bowed to the very ground. Now they will never obtain bis 
promise not to aid Prince Witold, and they will not know 
what to do. But you—^be sure the King will not fail to 
press the Grand Master bimse'lf on behalf of your uncle.” 

Although Jagienka accompanied the Princesa of Plock 
to the forest, there was sufficient liberty during the chase 
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to enable her to reaoh Zbjszkoi^s side. Sbe Ixad, sbe 
told bim, already learnt of Macko^s captivity from tbe 
Bobemian, and bad lost no- time ini speaking to tbe 
Princess, wbo at once gave ber a letter to tbe Grand 
Master and, moreover, prevailed upon von Wenden, tbe 
Komtbur of Tbom, to make mention of tbe matter in a 
letter wherein be gave an account of tbe proceedings 
in Flock. He bad since boasted to tbe Princess tbat in 
tbe letter be bad told tbe Grand Master tbat if be wished 
to concibate tbe King no difficulties must b-e raised in 
tbe affair. 

“ Thus I have do-ne all I could, so tbat no time sbo-uld 
be lost,” said Jagienka, “ and as tbe King has little mind 
to yield to bis sister in weighty matters, be will certainly 
try to grant her any small favour she may wish, and sO' I 
hope for tbe best.” 

we bad not treacherous men to do with,” said 
Zbyszko-, I should simply bring the ranso-m and there 
would be an end, but with them tbe likebbood is tbat 
tbey would keep the money as well as tbe person 
wbo brought it imless be bad power behind bim.” 

''I know it well,” said Jagienka. 

“ Now you know all,” said Zbyszko-, “ and as long as 
I live I shall be grateful to you.” 

Why do not yo-u call me Jagienka, seeing I am your 
friend since cbildbood?” she asked, raising towards bim 
ber sad, kind eyes. 

I do not know,” be answered sincerely. “ It seems 
somewhat difficult to me—and you are not tbe fire¬ 
brand you used to be, but something—something, 
as if ” 

“ Because I am older by several years,” she 
interrupte-d ; “ and the Germans slew my father in 

Silesia.” 

“ True! God grant him eternal light! ” 

They rode along beside each other in silence, both 
thoughtful and seemingly engaged in listening to the 
murmur of the evening breeze amo-ng the pine trees. 
Presently Jagienka broke the silence: 

And when you have ransomed Macko will you remain 
in this country 1” 

Zbyszko looked at her as if startled, for until then 
be bad been so* entirely given up to bis sorrow tbat it 
bad not even occurred to biro! to think about the future. 
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I do- not know,” h© said after a few moments’ meditar 
tion. “Merciful Jesus! How shonld I know? I only 
know tkat wkereTer I wander my grief will still be 
with. me. . . . When I hare ransomed my unci© 

I shall pro'bably join Prince Witold in order to perform 
my TOWS against th© Knights of the Cross—and, perhaps, 
to perish.” 

The girl’s eyes grew dim and, stooping towards him, 
she said in a low Yoice, as if entreating him: 

“You must not perish! No, you must not perish! ” 

Again they were silent. Only on reaching the town 
walls Zbyszko shook off the thoughts that oppressed him,. 

“ And you—Jagienka . . . ” h© said, “ will you 

remain here at court ? ” 

“No,” she answered. “I yearn for my brothers and 
for Zgorzelice. Cztan and Wilk are doubtless married, 
and ©Ten if they are not I no longer fear them.” 

“ God gi'ant that my unol© Maoko may take you back 
to Zgorzelioe. He is so fond of you that you may 
rely upon him in eyerything. But you too will always 
remember him.” 

“I swear to yo-u that I will always b© to him as his 
own child! ” 

And when she had said these words she burst into 
tears, for she was Tery sad at heart. 


Next day Powala of Taozew cam© to see Zbyszko at 
the inn,. 

“After Co-rpus Christi,” said he, “the King will at 
one© go to Raoiazek to meet the Grand Master. Mean¬ 
while, you haye been mad© one of the King’s knights, 
and will set out along with us.” 

Zbyszko flushed with pleasure at these words, for his 
admission into- th© body of royal knights would not only 
secure him against Teutonic treachery and deceit, but 
wo-uld also coyer him with glory, for his comrades would 
now be th© most famous knights of Poland and of other 
lands, Zawisza the Black and his brothers Farurej and 
Kruszek, Powala himself an.d Krzon of Kozieglowy, Stach 
of Charbimowice, Paszko of Biskupic©, Lis of Targowisko 
and many others of renown. King Jagiello took only a 
small number as his escort, for some remained behind and 
others were seeking adyentures- in far countries across the 
sea; but he knew that with these he could go ey©n to 
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Maiienburg mtiiout fear of German perfidy. Therefore 
the young' heart of Zbyszko kindled at the thought that he 
would have such comrades. For a moment he forgot even 
his sorrow and, seizing Powala’s hands, he exclaimed 
joyfully: 

I owe this to you. Pan, and to no one els©! To you, 
to you, to you! ” 

'^To me partly,” answered Powala, “and partly to the 
Princess of Plock; but most of all to our gracious 
Sovereign, to whom you must at once go and pay homage, 
lest he should suspect you of ingratitude.” 

“ By Heaven! ” he cried, “ I am ready to die for 
himl” 



CHAPTER LXVII. 


Tta conference at Raciazek, to whioli tlie King went 
after Corpms Chxisti, did not lead to such, results as that 
held there two years later, when the King regained the town 
and province of Dohrzyn, which had been treacherously 
pledged to the Knights of the Cross by the Prince of 
Opole. Jagiello arrived greatly irritated by the 
calumnies which the Order had spread conoeming him 
among the Western courts and even at Rome., and at the 
same time he was angry with the Order for its dishonesty. 
But now the Grand Master did not wish to 
negotiate concerning Dohrzyn, anxious that the King's 
promise not to help Prince Witold should first be obtained. 
The royal advisers, who were quick-witted enough to 
perceive the Teuton deceit, replied: When your power 
increases, yo'ur arrogance will grow still more! You 
say you have nothing to do with Lithuania, and yet you 
would set Skirgiell on the throne in Wilno. But that is 
the heritage of Jagiello, who appoints whom he will t.o 
be Prince ; therefore beware, lest our great King punish 
you 1" To this the Grand Master replied that, as the King 
was the real lord of Lithuania, it was for him to command 
Witold to desist from war and restore Samogitia to the 
Order; otherwise, he declared, the Order must strike 
at Witold where it was best able to* reach and wound 
him- Thus the disputes dragged on from morning till 
night. The King lost patience more and more, and 
told the Grand Master that, were Samogitia happy under 
the Order's rule, Witold would not stir even a finger, for 
he would have neither reasoni nor pretext. 

Next day the discussion of less important afiairsi was 
begun. The King taxed the Order sharply with main¬ 
taining bands of roigues, with attacks and robberies on 
the frontier, with the abduction of Jurand's daughter 
•and of Jasko of Kretkow, and with the murder of peasants 
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and fishermen. The Grand Master swore that such things 
were done without his knowledge), and in turn charged the 
Polish knights, with helping the heathen Samogitians 
against the Knights of the Cross. As an instance of this 
he mentioned Macko of Bogdanieo. Happily the King had 
learnt from Powala the purpose of the Knights of Bog- 
daniec in trayelling to Samogitia, andl was able to answer 
the charge, the more sO) as Zbyszko himself was present 
and the brothers von Baden formed part of the Grand 
Masteir’s suite. 

The Knights of the iCross had intended, in the event 
of all going well with them, to invite the King to Thom 
and there give banquets and tournaments in his honour. 
In view of the failure of the negotiations, however, there 
was little desire for such amusement. Only in the 
morning hours did the knights try their strength and 
dexterity with one another, but this wasi little to the 
taste of the Knights of the Cross, for Powala of Taozew 
appeared to have greater strength of arm than Arnold 
von Baden, Dobek of Olesnica to be more expert with 
the spear, while Lis of Targowisko excelled all in leaping 
over the horses. It was on one of these occasions that 
Zbyszko found an opportunity to come to an under¬ 
standing with Arnold von Baden as to the ransom. 
Although Arnold was somewhat covetous by nature he 
was desirous to abate the price, but to this Zbyszko would 
by no means agree, maintaining that his honour required 
him to pay the full price, whereupon the knights, Polish 
as well as Ge-rman-, praised him. saying: ^'It is indeed 
right that this young man should wear the belt and 
spurs! ” 

Meanwhile the King and the Grand Master succeeded 
in coming to an agreement concerning the exchange of 
prisoners, and here many strange things were revealed. 
While the prisoners in Polish hands were for the most 
part grown men taken in battle and in encounters on 
the frontier, those in the hands of the Knights of the 
Cross were mostly women and children who had been 
captured in night attacks for the sake of ransom. Even 
the Pope in Rome heard of it, and notwithstanding all 
the cunning explanations of Johann vom Felde, the Order's 
representative at the Holy See, his Holiness was loud in 
his wrath and indignation against the Order. 

With regard to Maoko the Grand Master raised diffi- 
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oultiesi, not in good earnest, but merely to give weiglxt 
to his own concessions. He even maintained! that a 
Christian kniglit who fought with the Samogitians against 
the Order ought Justly to be condemned to death. It 
was in vain that the King’s counsellors adduced the 
fearful wrongs that Jurand and his daughter had suffered, 
as weU as those to which the Knightsi of Bogdaniec had 
been subjected. 

‘‘You wO'Uld have men take you for lambs,” said the 
Grand Master, “and our people for wolves! Yet not 
one of the four wolves who took part in the abduction 
of Jurand’s daughter is left alive, while the lambs go 
about the world in safety.” 

“Yes,” said the Pan of Taczew, who stood by, “but 
was any one of them slain by treachery? Did not all 
perish with their swords in their hands ? ” 

To this the Master could find no answer, and, seeing 
that the King began to frown and fiash his eyes in 
anger, he at length gave way. It was then agreed that 
each side should send envoys to bring back the prisoners. 
On the Polish side those appointed were Zyndram of 
Maszkow, who desired to examine the Teuton power, 
Powala of Taczew, and Zbyszko of Bogdaniec. It was 
to the influence of Duke Jamont with the King that the 
young knight owed this favour. 

“Yon Wenden, the Komthur of Thom, arrived yester¬ 
day,” said the Duke after Zbyszko had thanked him, 
“and to-night you are to go to him with the Grand 
Master and his suite.” 

“And then to Marienburg? ” 

“And then to Marienburg. It will not be a long 
journey,” the Duke went on, with a laugh, “ but it may 
be somewhat unpleasant, for the Germans have obtained 
nothing from the King, and they will have little pleasure 
with Witold They say he has gathered together the 
whole strength of Lithuania and will set out for 
Samo'gitia.” 

“ I^en, if the King assist him, there will be a great 
war?” ^ 

“All our knights pray Heaven for that. But even 
should the King refrain from war, he will aid him with 
corn and money, and many Polish knights will join 
Witold as volunteers.” 

“ Assuredly I But for that reason the Order itself may 
declare war against the King?” 
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“No,” answered the Duke. '‘As long as the present 
Grand Master lives, that it will not do.’' 

The journey to Marienburg served to confirm Zbyszko 
in his previous conviction that Konrad von Jungingen, 
the Grand Master, was neither cruel nor depraved. He 
was often forced to act wrongly, for the whole Order was 
established on iniquity. He was compelled to lie, for 
he had inherited lying with the insignia of his rank, 
and from, his early youth he had been accustomed to 
regard it as mere political craft. But he was not blood¬ 
thirsty; he feared God’s judgments, and, as far as he 
was able, he restrained the haughtiness and insolence 
of the Order’s chief officers, who aimed at a conflict with 
the might of Jagiello. But he was weak. For centuries 
the Order had been so accustomed to lie in wait for 
the property of others, to rob, to take by force or fraud 
the lands adjacent to their own, that Konrad was not 
merely unable to check their rapacious greed, but involun¬ 
tarily submitted to it and even exerted himself to satisfy 
it. The days of Winrioh von Kndprode, whose iron 
discipline had made the Order the wonder of the whole 
world, were long since past. Even under the previous 
Grand Master, Konrad Wallenrod, they had become into'xi- 
cated with their ever increasing power, fame, and pros¬ 
perity, and the restraints that had hitherto served to 
stren^hen them had been relaxed. The Grand Master 
enforced law and justice as far as he could, softening 
by his personal influence the Order’s iron hand, which 
weighed heavily on the peasants and burgesses, and even 
on the clergy and gentry who held their lands xmder the 
Knights of the Cross, so that in the neighbourhood of 
Marienburg many of the lower classes enjoyed not merely 
easy oircumstances but even some measure of wealth. 
But in the more remote provinces the arbitrary power, 
cruelty and licentiousness of the komthurs trampled the 
law under foot, exercising everywhere oppression and 
extortion, wresting the last farthing from the people by 
means of despotic taxes, levied often without even a 
pretext, shedding everywhere tears and blood, so that 
over the whole land there rose but one complaint, one 
groani, one cry of despair. 

Even when the welfare of the Order required—as it 
sometimes did in Samogitia—^the exercise of greater mild¬ 
ness, such measures were rendered of no effect because 
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of the xzrtruliness and inborn cruelty of the komthurs. 
Thus Konrad von Jungingen felt like a charioteer who, 
while driving wild horses, lets the reins slip from his 
grasp and commits the chariot tO' the mercy of Fate. 
His soul was often oppressed with evil presentiments, 
and often did these prophetic words traverse his mind: 

I made them to be industrious as bees, and placed them 
on the thresihold of Christian lands, but lo! they rise 
against Me. For they care not for the souls of men, 
and spare not the bodies of the people who, turning 
from error, became converts to the Catholic faith and 
to Me. They have made' slaves of them., and teach them 
not the commandments of God; they deprive them of 
the Holy Sacraments, and condemn them to greater 
torments hereafter than if they had remained in heathen¬ 
dom. They wage war only in order to glut their own 
covetousness. Therefore the day shall com,e when their 
teeth will be broken, their right hand will be out off, and 
their right leg will be lamed, that they may acknowledge 
their sins!” 

Konrad knew that these reproaches', directed against 
the Knights of the Cross by the mystoriousi Voice in the 
Revelations of Saint Bridget, were well merited. Ho 
know that the edifice which was built upon the lands and 
the rights of others, and was propped up by lies, fraud, 
and cruelty, could not last for ever. He feared that, 
having been long undermined by floods of blood and 
tears, it would fall to the ground at the first blow from 
the mighty hand of Poland. He foresiaw that the chariot 
drawn by wild horses must at last be precipitated into 
the abyss, and he exerted himself to ensure that the 
hour of judgment, wrath, disgrace, and overthrow should 
be delayed as long as possible. For this reason, in 
spite of his weaknessi, he resisted his haughty and insolent 
counsellors inflexibly in one thing: he would not sanction 
a war with Poland. In vain did they reproach him with 
cowardice and impotence; in vain did the border komthurs 
spur him with all their might towards war. 'When the 
fire was on the point of breaking out he would yield at 
the last m'oment, and would afterwards thank God^ that 
he had been able to stay the sword that swayed over the 
head of the Order. 

Yet he knew that it must come to this, and the con¬ 
sciousness that the Order was based, not upon God’s laws, 
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but upon lies and wickedness, together with his own fore¬ 
bodings of an approaching day of ruin, made him one of 
the most unhappy o-f men. He would assuredly have given 
his own life and blood, if, haply, it could be otherwise—^if 
only there might yet be time to return to the ways, of 
righteousness. But he felt that it was too late. To return 
would mean the restoration to their rightful owners of all 
the rich, fertile lands seized by the Order, and with these 
many towns, some as wealthy as Dantzig. Nor would 
this be enough. They would have to renounce Samo- 
gitia, desist from all attempts against Lithuania, put 
the sword back into the scabbard, abandon! all those lands 
where the Order had no more people to convert, and, 
perhaps, re-establish themselves in Palestine or on some 
Grecian island, there to defend the Cross against the 
Saracens. But this was impossible, for it would be 
equivalent to a death sentence against them. And who 
would agree to it 1 What Master could demand anything 
of the kind? Konrad would have been the first to 
condemn to the dark cell, as a man bereft of his senses', 
anyone who should proffer such counsel. They must go on 
until the day when God Himself should stop them. 

So he went oni, but in sorrow and oppression of soul. 
His hair and beard were already silvery, and his formerly 
keen eyes were now half-closed by their heavy lids. 
Zbyszko did not once perceive a smile on his jjace. 
Konrad^s features were not menacing or even gloomy, 
but indicated rather the weariness of secret siiffering. 
Encased in his armour, which bore on the breastplate a 
cross with a black eagle enclosed in a quadrangle in the 
centre, and wearing a great white cloak, also ado-med 
with a cross, he produced an impression of majestic 
gravity and sorrow. At one time Konrad had been 
merry and a lover of sports, and even now he did not 
shun magnificent banquets, pageants, and tournaments; 
but neither in the resplendent throng of knights who 
accompanied himi as guests to Marienburg, nor in the 
clangour of the lists, amid the blare of trumpets md 
the clash of arms, nor at the board, laden with brimming 
beakers of wine—^not once did his. face brighten. While 
everything aro'Und seemed to breathe of greatnes.s, 
splendour, inexhaustible riches and unbending power, 
while the envoys of the Emperor and of other Western 
monarohs shouted enthusiasitioally that the Order alone 
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OQuld acoomplisli more than all other kingdoms together, 
or the united pO'Wer of the whole world—^Konrad did not 
deoeiTe himself, and he alone recalled the ill-omened 
words rerealed tO' Saint Bridget: “ The day shall come 
when their teeth will be broken, their right hand will be 
cut off, and their right leg will be lamed, that they may 
acknowledge their sins! ” 



CHAPTER LXVIIL 


They proceeded through. Chelmza to Graudenz, where 
they sta,yed one day and night in order that the Grand 
Master might decide a dispute concerning the fishe'ries 
which was in suspense between the German starosta of 
the castle and the landowners whose estates were 
adjacent to the Vistula. The Grand Master was curious 
to see what impression the Teutonic power would mahe 
upon the threie knights, and especially on Zyndram of 
Maszkow, for in the whole Polish kingdom there was no 
one SO' skilled in warfare as he. Konrad knew that his 
opinion carried great weight in the King’s council, and 
he belieyed that if the Order’s strength and wealth 
should strike him with awe-, the war might long be 
delayed. The mere sight of Ma,rienburg struck the heart 
of eveiry Pole with dread, for the fortress,* with its 
upper, middle and lower oastlesi, was without an 
equal in the world. As they sailed on the 
Nogat from Graudenz towards Marienburg, the knights 
saw in the distance the outlines of its great towers against 
the sky. The day was clear and, a.s the boats drew 
near, the tower of the church over the upper castle, and 
the gigantic walls, rising one above the other, became 
more and more distinct. The hugeness of the walls 
exceeded anything that the Polish knights had ever seen. 
Such extraordinary might shone forth from the gigantic 
nest of armed monks that even the long, grave face of 
Konrad lightened a little at the sight. 

“Ex Into Marienburg,” said he, addressing Zyndram, 
“but this mud no human power will crumble 1” 

Zyndram made no reply, but silently surveyed the 
towers and the huge walls strengthened with great scarps. 

* Marienburg was laid in ruins by Frederick H., King of Prussia, 
after the fall of the Polish Commonwealth. 
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^^Yo'U, PaB, wlio are a judge of stroBigliolds,” said 
Ko-nrad after a few momeBts, '‘what do you thmik of 
thia?^^ 

" The fortress' seems to me impregnable,” said the 
Polish kBiight, as if musingly, “ but ...” 

“But what? What fault can you find with it? ” 

"But—every fortress may change masters.” 

The Grand ^Master knit his brows. 

“ What do you mean by such words ? ” 

"I mean that the judgments and decrees of Heaven 
are hidden from humani eyes.” 

And again he looked thoughtfully at the walls, while 
Zbyszko, to whom Powala had translated his answer, 
gazed upon him with admiration and gratitude. 

"They say,” said Konrad presently, not wishing the 
Polish knight to have the last word, " that our' Marienburg 
is six times as large as the Wawel.” 

" There, on the rook, we have less room than you here, 
on the plain,” answered Zyndram, "but the heart of 
the Wawel is bigger.” 

" I do not understand,” said Konrad, raising his brows 
in amazement. 

"What is the heart of every castle but its church? 
Our cathedral is three times as large as that church 
yonder.” As he spoke he pointed towards the church, which 
was indeed small, but on the presbytery of which shone 
a gigantdo mosaic figure of the Holy Virgin on a golden 
background. 

"Your answers are ready but strange. Pan,” siaid the 
Grand Master, again displeased with the turn taken by 
the conversation. 

At this moment they arrived. The excellent watch 
of the Order had, apparently, already apprised the town 
and the ca-stle of the Grand Master's approach, for at the 
ferry there were already in waiting, not only a number 
of the brothers, but the trumpeters of the town who 
were in the habit of pla,ying during the passage of the 
Head of the Order. Horses were ready on the other 
side; those the company mounted, and after traversing 
the town and passing through the Shoemakers' Gate and 
by the Sparrows' Tower, they entered the lower castle. 
In the gateway the Grand Master was saluted by the 
Grand Komthur Wilhelm von He-lfenstein, the Grand 
Hospitaller Konrad von Lichtenstein, a cousin of Kuno von 
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Liolitenstein-, tk© Graiid Wardrobe-keeper Riimpenheim, 
the Grand Treasurer Burghard von Wobeoke, and many 
ordained and lay brothers*. The tall, strong framesi of 
the Kmghts (for the Order would not admit men who 
were unfit), their broad shoulders, their curly beards, 
and their fierce aspect, gave them the look of rapacious 
German robber-knights. Courage, pride and unmeasured 
insolence looked forth from their eyes. They did not 
love Konrad because of his fear of war with the power 
of Jaigiello, and often in the meeting of the Chapter they 
reproached him with cowardice, and sometimes they 
would even draw his features on the castle walls, thus 
inciting the jesters- to* deride him openly. Neve^rtheless, 
seeing that he came in the company of strange knights, 
they now bowed their heads in feigned humility in his 
presence, and rushed in a body to hold his stirrup and 
the bridle of his hors-e. 

Having dismounted, the Grand Master turned to von 
Helfenstein and asked: 

“ Have you any news from Werner von Tetlingen? ” 

Werner von Tetlingen was the Grand Marshal, or 
commander of the Order’s armed forces, and was then 
leading anl expedition against the Samogitians and Prince 
Witold. 

‘‘ There is no important news,” replied von Helfenstein, 
'^but some damage has been done. The savages have 
burnt down some settlements near Ragnet and some 
hamlets near other castles.” 

‘'We must trust to God that on© great battle will crush 
their wickedness and obduracy,” said the Grand Master. 
And he raised his eyes to Heaven, his lips moving for a 
time asi if in prayer for the success of the Order. He 
then pointed to the Polish knights and said: 

“Her© are envoys from the Pohsh King: the Knight 
of Maszkow, the Knight of Taczew, and the Knight of 
Bogdaniec, who have come with us in order to exchange 
prisoners. Let the castle komthur show them the guests’ 
chambers, and receive and treat them fitly.” 

At these words the knight-brothers looked! with curiosity 
upon the strangers, and particularly on Powala of Taozew, 
whose name was Imoiwn to many of them. Some recog¬ 
nised Zbyszko', who had fought in the lists at Marien- 
burg, and they greeted him- affably, remembering his 
friendship with Ulrich, the powerftil brothler of the 
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Grand Master. The least attenition was excited hj 
Zyndraan of Maszkow, on© day to b© one of the most 
terrible of the Order^s conquerors.. When he dismo'nnted 
he seemed nearly hunchbacked by reason of his extra¬ 
ordinary sho'rtness and high shoulders, and his excessively 
long arms and crooked legs provoked smiles among the 
younger brothers. On© of them, a well-known jester, 
even appro'aohed him in order to banter hin^, but on 
looking into the ©yes of the Pan of Maszkow he somehow 
lost his desire and went off in silence. 

Meanwhile the komthur conducted the guests through 
a small courtyard and over the bridge of Saint Nicholas 
into the lower castle proper. Zyndram closely ©xaminied 
the walls tod the different buildings pointed out by the 
guide as they proceeded. 

“ The hug© pile of buildings which your worships see 
to the front and left,'^ said the komthur, “ are our stables.. 
W© are only poor monks, but they say that elsewhere 
knights are worse housed than our horses.” 

“No one suspects you of poverty,” answered Powala, 
“ but her© there must be something more than stables, 
for the building is very high, and you surely do not lead 
your horses up the stairs.” 

“Above the stables,” said the komthur, “which are 
on the ground and have room for four hundred horses, 
there are granaries full of corn sufficient to last ten 
years. Her© it will never com© to a siege; nevertheless, 
even if it were to come, then we should not be forced 
to surrender through hunger.” 

They turned to the right and again passed over 
a bridge between the Saint La-wrenc© and the 
Armour Towers, which led them into* another more 
spacious courtyard in the middle of the lower castle. 
This courtyard was separated from the middle cas.tl© by 
a moat and a drawbridgei. At the castle gate, which was 
situated considerably higher, the knights turned back at 
the request of the komthur and surveyed the immense 
square mass of the lower castle. To Zyndram it was 
as if he beheld a whole town. He saw inexhaustible 
stores of timber stacked as tall as houses, piles of 
stone balls like pyramids, hospitals, warehouses, 
stables, barracks, dwelling-houses, granaries, bakehouses, 
foundries, an enormous arsenal, and prisonsi—each build¬ 
ing so massive and strongly fortified as to form a separate 
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strongliold, the wKole s-nrroimded by a great wall sur¬ 
mounted by many threatening towers. Beyond th^ wall 
was a moat, beyond the moat a girdle of gigantic stakes, 
and beyond the palisade rolled the yellow waters of the 
Nogat. Towards the north and east glittered the surface 
of an enormous lake, while to the south rose the still 
stronger fortifications of the middle and upper castles. 

It was a teiTible stronghold, resplendent in its haughty, 
unyielding strength, wherein were concentrated the 
greatest forces then known—^the spiritual power and the 
might of the sword. He who resisted the one was 
crushed by the other. He who raised his hand against 
the Order drew forth from every Christian land the cry that 
he raised his hand against the Cross. 

Knights thronged from every quarter to lend their 
aid. The stronghold swarmed with artisans and warriors, 
and in the streets and at the gates there was a perpetual 
stir and din as at a fair. In the courtyards all languages 
might be heard, for there were knights and soldiers of 
all nations: English archeirs who could strike a pigeon 
at a hundred paces, and whose arrows pierced a cuirass 
like cloth; Swiss and Danish footrsoldiers; French 
knights, inclined alike to laughter and to quarrels; 
Spanish nobles, taciturn and proud; Italian knights, 
skilful in fence, clad in mail wrought in Venice, Milan, 
and Florence; Burgundians and Frieslanders ; and Teuton 
knights and soldiers from every German land. Monarchs 
came not only to wage war against the heathen, or to 
borrow money, but also to learn the art of government, 
for none knew better than the Order how to rule men 
and conduct hostilities. When the Knights of the Cross 
had first com© to Marienburg, except for a small parcel 
of land and a few castles given them by an incautious 
Polish prince, they did not possess a single foot of 
territory. But now they owned an extensive country 
larger than many a kingdom, full of fertile lands, mighty 
towns and impregnable fortresses. Several Prussian 
peoples speaking the Lithuanian tongue had been wiped 
from the face of the earth. Lithuania herself had until 
recently felt the iron foot of the Knights, which pressed 
so terribly on her breast that with her every breath she 
gave forth her heart’s blood. Poland, although victorious 
in the terrible battle of Plowce, had, in the time of 
Lokietek, lost her possessaonsi on the left bank of the 
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Vistula, together with Dantzig, Tczew, iG-niew, and Swiec. 
The Order of the Livonian Knights extended as far as 
the Ruthenian provinces, and the two Orders were 
advancing from the German sea like a great wave, 
gradually overflowing the Slavonian lands. 

But suddenly the sun of Teutonic prosperity was 
hidden behind a cloud. Lithuania had accepted baptism at 
the hands of Poland, and Jagiello, on his marriage with 
the beautiful Jadwiga, had taken possession of the throne of 
Erakow. Hereby the Order did not lose a single province 
or castle, but it felt that its power was now confronted 
by another power, and that it had lost its reason of 
existence in Prussia. After the baptism of Lithuania it 
ought to have returned to- Palestine in order toi protect 
the^ pilgrims who made their way towards the Holy City. 
But to return would have meant the giving up of power, 
wealth, dominion, towns, lands, and whole kingdoms. 
Therefore the Order began to' toss about in fear and 
frenzy, like some great dragon into* whose flank an iron 
dart hast been plunged. Although thei Grand Master 
feared to stake all on one oast of the dicei, and trembled 
at the thought of a war with the gt*eat King who' ruled 
over the Polish and Lithuanian lands and the extensive 
Ruthenian territory which Olgierd snatched from the 
jaws of the Tartars, most of the Teuton knights felt 
that a deadly combat must be fought ere the glory of the 
Order had grown pale, ere the thunderbolts of the Pope 
should be launched against their stronghold, tO' which 
the maintenance of heathendom, and not the spread of 
Christianity, was now a matter of life and death. 

Meanwhile among the nations and at foreign Courtsi 
they spread reports that the baptism of Jagiello and 
of Lithuania was feigned and false, declaring that it was 
impossible that what the Order had been unable to 
achieve ini several generations could have been done by 
others in a single year. They stirred up kings and knights 
against Poland and her King, as against the ministers 
and defenders of heathendom, and their accusations, dis¬ 
trusted only in Rome, spread like a groat wave over the 
world, and drew towards Marienburg many dukes, counts, 
and knights from the south and west. Marienburg with 
its' formidable castles dazzled everyone by its strength, 
by its wealth, by its seeming discipline; to <ivoryono 
the Order appeared mightier and more enduring thixn 
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ever. And none among the dukes, tke counts, and tke 
knights who came as guests—^none among the Knights 
of the Cross thenosielves, except the Grand Master—^under¬ 
stood that with the baptism of Lithuania something had 
happened as if the waters of the Nogat, by which one 
side of the fortress was protected, had begun to wash 
its walls silently and relentlessly away. None under¬ 
stood that, although the strength still remained in its 
gigantic body, the soul had fled for ever. All, as they 
looked for the flrst time on Marienburg raised “ ex luto,” 
as they beheld the walls, the towers, and the black cross 
on the gates, the buildings and the garments.—all were 
impelled to the belief that even the gates of Hell could 
not prevail against it. 

With such thoughts Powala of Taczew and Zbyszko, 
who had alr'eady e'een the fortress, gazed on Marienburg. 
And when Zyndram of Maszkow, who- was much more 
clear-sighted in such things than they, looked once more 
on the swarm of armed warriors girded within their 
gigantic bulwark of walls and towers, his face, too, grew 
dark, and he involuntarily recalled the proud words with 
which the Knights of the Cross had formerly threatened 
King Kasimier'z: “ Our might is greater than yours, and 
if you will not yield we will pursue you with o-ur swordls 
even to the walls of Krakow! ” 

But meanwhile the komthur led the knights on to the 
middle castle, where, in the eastern row, the chambers 
of the guests were situa.ted. 



CfHAPTER LXIX. 


Macko and Zbyszko- embraced long, for they loved each 
other much, and their common adventurer and misr- 
fortunes during the' past few years had strengthened their 
affection still more. The old knight guessed by the first 
glance at his nephew’s face that Danusia was no longer 
alivei. For a time>, thereforei, he asked no questions, but 
clasped the youth firmly to his bosom to show how fully 
he shared his distress. After a long silence Macko said: 

“Did they seize her from you again, or did she die in 
your arms ? ” 

“ She died in my arms—near to Spychow.” And 
Zbyszko began to tell him all that had happened. 

“And Jurand, does he yet live?” asked Macko. 

“ I left Jurand alive, but he is not long for this world ; 
I do not hope to see him again.” 

“ Then, perhaps, it were better not to have left him.” 

“How could I leave you here?” 

“To me a couple of weeks' sooner or later makes no 
difference.” 

“But you have assuredly suffered here; you look as 
weak and thin as Piotrowin.” 

“The sun warms the outer world, but in the dungeon 
it is always cold and damp, because of the water sur¬ 
rounding the castle. I thought I should have grown 
musty. It was impossible to breathe; and with all thisi 
my wound began to bleed afresh.” 

“ Then the hounds kept you in a dungeon! ” 

Macko nodded his head. 

“ To tell the truth, they were not too friendly towards 
me. There is much rancour here against Witold and 
the Samogitians, but more against those of us who help 
them. They love money more than vengeance, and would 
have out off my head had it not been for the ransom. 
Besides, they wished to keep me in their hands as a 
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proof thatf tKe King sends Poles to help the heathen. Yet 
we know, for we haye been there, that the Samogitians 
ask baptism,, only not fronu the Order's hands; but the 
Knights of the Cross feign that they doi not know it, 
and malign them and our King at all foreign Courts.” 

Macko panted, and paused for a few moments to regain 
his breath. 

I might have perished in my dungeon,” he resumed, 
''but luckily de Lorche heard of me from Arnold von 
Badeni and at one© raised a great pother. He is held 
in the highest esteem here, for he is of a very great 
family and is very wealthy. So he told them that he 
himself was our prisoner, and that if they took my life, 
or even should I perish of hunger or the dampness, then 
you would certainly strike off his head. He threatened 
the Chapter that he wo-uld tell at Western Courts how 
the Order dealt with dubbed knights. Then they were 
afraid, and I wa,s removed into ■Qie hospital, where the 
air and the food are better.” 

" So help me, Heaven! ” exclaimed Zbyszko. " I will 
not take even a single mark from de Lorche! ” 

" It is pleasant to take from an enemy, but it is also 
just to forgive a friend,” said Macko. " I have heard 
that the King has made an arrangement concerning the 
exchange of prisoners, and in that case you need not 
pay for me also.” 

"And what of our word of honourT' asked Zbyszko. 
" Arnold would be a,ble to charge us with dishonesty.” 

Macko was embarrassed, but, after a little hesitation, 
he said: 

"But now we could bargain for a lower price.” 

"We put the price on ourselves. Are we now worth 
less?” 

The old man was still more embarrassed*, but in his 
eyes could be seen a look of admiration and love for his 
nephew. 

" He knows how tO' guard his honour! ” he muttered 
with a sigh. 

" You know that we have money enough,” said Zbyszko; 
" if only our fate were not so hard I ” 

"Heaven will yet soften yours,” said the old knight 
with emotion; " as for me, my days are numbered.” 

"You must not say so 1 As soon as you feel the wind 
blowing against you, you will be quit© well again.” 
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The wind I The wind bondsi a young tree and breaksi 
an old one.” 

But you are yet far from being old. You must not 
be downcast! ” 

have other reasons for being downcast. Do you 
remember how I rebuked you in Skirwoillo'^s camp for 
extolling the power of the Knights of the Crossi? ” Here 
Macko lowered his roicej as if afraid lest he should be 
overheard. '^Now I see that you were right, and not I. 
Heaven help usi 1 What might is theirs 1 Our knights' 
fingers! itch to get at the Germans, and here alsO’ they 
say that it must come to a great war; but when it does 
come, God have mercy on our King and nation 1 God 
grant that the King's envoys may perceivei their strength, 
and especially the Knight of Maszkow 1 ” 

saw that he grew gloomy,” said Zbyszko. ^‘He 
is a great warrior; no one, they say, knows more of 
warfare than he.” 

“In that case there will probably be no war.” 

“If the Knights of the Gross see that they are the 
stronger, then there will be war. And to tell the truth, 
I hope there will be, for we can endure it no lo'Uger.” 

“Yet I fear that God may punish usi for our great 
audacity,” said Macko'. “Remember how our knights, 
before the Cathedral in Krakow—when they were about 
to execute you but did not—defied Timur the Lame 
himself, who' is lord of forty kingdoms and has made 
mountains of human skulls. They have not enough 
int the Knightsi of the Cross 1 They must needsi challenge 
all at once 1 It may be an ofience against Heaven 1 ” 

At the mention of Krakow, Zbyszko was overcome 
anew with terrible grief. 

“ And who but she saved me from the axe! ” he cried, 
tearing his hair. “0 Jesus! Danusia! . . . 0 

Jesus! . . . ” 

For a time he was unable to restrain and calm himsielf, 
but seeing that Macko, whO' was. still weak and ill, was 
so affected by the sight of his grief that he staggered 
and fell on the bench in a swoon, he at length mastered 
his feelings. He laid the old knight on a bed of boards, 
refreshed him with wine sent by the komthur, and 
watched by him. until he fell asleep. 

Next day they rose late', andi Zbyszko was theni much 
more composed, while his uncle felt better and stronger. 
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Presently Hlawa entered and informed them that they 
were both invited by the Grand Master to a banquet 
in the refectory with the other envoys. 

Listen, Hlawa,” said Macko. “To-day, after I have 
eaten and feel strong enough, we will set out.” 

Whither?” asked the Bohemian. 

“ To Mazovia, tO' bei surei—^tO' Spyohow,” said Zbyszko. 

^'And shall we remain there?” 

Macko looked inquiringly at Zhyszko, for asi yet they 
had not spoken of their future movements. Doubtless 
the youth had decided, but apparently he did not wish 
to grieve his uncle, for he replied evasively: 

^'You must first recover completely from your illness.” 
do not say you must not go to Jurand,” said Macko 
slowly, ‘‘for if he is. to die we must bury him decently. 
But I Slay that this Spychow is an unlucky place. Any 
good that has befahen you has happened elsewhere; 
there you have had nothing but sorrow and affliction.” 

“ It is true,” said Zbyszko; “ but Danusia's tomb is 
there ...” 

“ Kestrain yourself! ” exclaimed Macko, fearing that 
the young knight's grief was about to break out afresh. 

But Zbyszko', although sad, remained calm- and, in a 
few moments, said: 

“ There will be time enough to consider it. In Plock, 
however, you must remain.” 

“Your worship will have no lack of attention,” inter¬ 
rupted Hlawa. 

“True 1 ” said Zbyszko'. “ Do you know that Jagienka 
is here? She is maid ‘of honour tO' the Princess 
Ziemowitowa. Surely, you must know, for you yourseH 
brought her here. She was in Spychow also. I am 
surprised that you did not mention her toi me when we 
were with Skirwoillo.” 

“ Not only was she in Spychow, but without her Jurand 
would either be groping about with his staff until this 
day, or else have died by the roadside. I brought her 
to Plock because of the abbot's heritage, and I did not 
speak of her to you because, if I had done so, no good 
would have been done. At that time you paid no heed 
to anything.” 

“She loves you very much,” said Zbyszko. “Thank 
God, no letters were needed 1 Still, she got letters from 
the Princess on your behalf and, with her help, others 
from the Teutonic envoys.” 
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God bless her for it! ” said Maoko. “ There is none 
better than she in the world I 

The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
Zyndram O'f Maszkow and Powala of T'aczew, who, having 
heard of Macko's swooning fit of the previous day, oame 
to inquire for him. 

Praised be Jesus Christ! said Zyndriam as he 
crossed the threshold. How fares it with you to-day? 

“ I thank you. Tolerably well. Zbyszko siays' that if 
only I can feel the wind blowing about me I shall be quite 
myself again.” 

Of course! He is quite' right. All will then be well 
with you.” 

I have taken a good rest,” said Macko-, “ unlike your 
worships who, I am, told, rose^ early.” 

Yes,” answered Zyndram; “ many of the townspeople 
came to see us concerning the exchange of prisoners, 
and then we had to inspect this Teuton stronghold—^tho 
lower, middle and upper castles.” 

A good household and strong castles! ” muttered 
Macko gloomily. 

“ Assuredly they are strong. In the church there are 
Arab embellishments; the Knights say they learned that 
style of building from the Saraoens in Sicily. In the 
castles there are wonderful chambers with great pillars 
standing either alone dr in rows. The great refectory 
you yourselves shall see. Everything, moreover, is 
fortified in a fashion to be seen nowhere else. On such 
walls even the biggest of sto'ne balls could make no 
impression. Faith, it is a joy to look upon! ” 

Zyndram spo'ke so lightly that Macko looked at him 
in astonishment. 

‘‘And their wealth, their troops, and their guests? 
Have you seen all? ” he a,sked. 

“ They have shown us everything as if out of hospitality, 
but really so that our hearts should sink,” said Zyndram. 

“And what do yO'U think of it?” 

“ If God grant that it come to wax', then, I think, we 
shall drive them over the mountains and seas, whence 
they came.” 

“ How so, Pan! ” cried Macko, forgetting his illness 
and starting up in astonishment. “When I beheld their 
power I nearly swooned away. They say yO'U are shrewd 
in war, but, by Heaven, I would fain learn why you think 
sol” 

2 M 
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Tile'S© foirtificaitions,” answered Zyndram, are as 
notMng, for what a human hand has raised a human 
hand can destroy. Ton know what keeps bricks together? 
Mortar I And people? Love I Among the people of 
this town, one has in captivity a son, another a brother, 
a third a cousin, a fourth a son-in-law or some other 
friend. The frontier komthurs order them to gO' and 
rob us, therefore many a man must be slain and taken 
by our people. They have already heard of the agree¬ 
ment between the King and the Grand Master, and since 
early morning they have been coming to us with the 
names of such prisoners., that they might be registered 
by our clerk The first was a cooper, a wealthy German 
burgess owning a house in the town. ^If only I might 
render any service to your King and kingdom,’ he said, 
would sacrifice not only my estate but even my 
head!’ I dismissed him, thinking he might be a Judas. 
But presently there came a secular priest from Oliwa on 
behalf of his brother. ^ Is it true, Pan,’ h© asked, ^ that you 
mean to declare war against our Prussian lords? For 
you must know that already all the people here, when 
they say, “Thy Kingdom com.e,” think of your King.’ 
Afterwards came many other people, and all said the 
same thing.” 

He paused, rose and! looked to see whether anyone 
was listening at the doors. Then he returned and con¬ 
tinued in a lower tone: 

“ I have inquired into this thoroughly. The Knights 
of the Cross are hated ini aU Prussia, by clergy and 
nobles, burgesses and peasants. And they are hated not 
only by the people speaking our tongue, but even by the 
Germans. Who must serve them, serves; but every one 
loves the Knights of the Cross less than the plague.” 

“ But how doe® this ooncemi the might of the Order? ” 
asked Macko hesitatingly. 

Zyndram stroked his great forehead with his hand, 
and meditated for a time as if seeking a comparison. At 
length he smiled as if to himself, and asked: 

“ Have you ever fought in the lists? ” 

“ Assiur^ly, not seldom! ” answered Macko. 

“Then—^tell me: Will not a knight—even the 
strongest—^fall from his horse at the first blow, if his 
eaddleirgirth and stirrups axe cut through ? ” 

“ To be sure, he will fall 1 ” 
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Well—^loo'k you! ITie Order is such, a kniglit.’^ 

By Heaven! ” exclaimed Zbyszko. You will find 
nothing better in any book! ” 

Even Maoko' was moved, and his voice trembled a little 
m he said: 

“ God bless you, Pan! For your head the smith must 
assuredly make helms to your measure, for nowhere will 
you find one ready made! 



CHAPTER LiXX. 


Maoko and Zbyszko had hoped to leave Marienburg at 
once, but they did not set out on the same day upon 
which their minds had been so greatly eased by 
Zyndram, because of the banquet to* which they had 
been- invited. The supper had been prepared for a small 
company, and was served in the magnificent refectory, 
lighted by ten windows, the great vaulted roof of the h^ 
being supported by a single pillar. At the strangers^ 
table there sat, in addition to the royal knights, only 
one Swabian and one Burgundian count. The latter, 
although the subjects of wealthy sovereigns, had come 
on their behalf to borrow money from the Order. Besides 
the Grand Master, fo-ur high o-fficers, called the Pillars 
of the Order, were present. They were the Grand 
Komthm-, the Almoner, the Wardrobe-keeper, and the 
Treasurer. The fifth Pillar was the Grand Marshal, who 
was then leading the expedition against Witold. 

Although the Order was vowed to poverty all ate 
from golden and silver dishes, for the Grand Master 
wished to dazzle the eyes of the Polish knights. 
The foreign knights, foreseeing that they would one 
day fight against the Poles, looked upon the 
envoys with no friendly eye, but the Knights of the Ci^o-ss, 
fearing that the King might deem, himself insulted should 
any ofienice he offered, had warned them beforehand to 
bear themselves with due restraint. Those of the ^ests 
whom the knights of the Order had sought to prejudice 
against the Poles by stories of their fury and brutality 
were surprised by the courtesy of Powala of Taczew, and 
were quick-witted enough to- guess that the manners of 
the Poles were less rough than the tongues of the 
Knights of the Cross wiere malevolent and venomous. 

Some, accustomed to the elegant amusements of the 
more polished Western Courts, were unfavourably im- 
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•pressed by tbe manners of tbe Knightsi of the Cross 
iliemselves, for at tlxe banquet tb© musicians were 
immoderately noisy, tb© songs of tb© minstrels coarse, 
tbe jests of tbe fools scurrilous, and there was also tbe 
'dancing of bare-footed wenches. When they expressed 
surprise at tbe presence of women in tbe upper castle, 
they were told that tbe rule prohibiting them bad long 
been broken, and that even tbe great Winricb von Kniprode 
bad once danced there with tbe beautiful Mary von 
Altleben. 

From time to time there wasi a lull in tbe general 
hubbub, and dbring one of these intervals Zyndram of 
Maszkow took tbe opportunity of asking tbe Grand Master, 
as if be himself were ignorant of the matter, whether 
"the Order was greatly loved by its subjects in all lands. 

“ Whosoever loves the Cross must love the Order also',” 
answered Konrad von Jungingen. 

Tb© answer pleased monks and guests, and many 
praised Mm for it. 

“ He who is our friend,” continued tbe Grand Master, 
^^does right well under our sway. As for him- who is 
'Our enemy—^witb Mm we have two methods.” 

“ What are these *2 ” asked Zyndram. 

''Perhaps your honour does not know that I usually 
'descend to this refectory from my c-bambers' by a small 
staircase built in the wall. In the^ staircase is a vaulted 
'Chamber. Were I to conduct your honour thither you 
would then know the first method.” 

" True! true 1 ” exclaimed the brothers. 

The Pan of Maszkow guessed that the Master spoke of 
the tower full of gold, of which the Knights of the Cross 
were wont tO' boast. 

"Long ago,” he said, after a few moments’ reflection, 
"a German Emperor showed Skarbek, our envoy, such 
a chamber saying: 'Here I have means whereby I can 
"defeat your master 1 ’ And Skarbek threw among tbe 
treasures a precious ring and said: 'Go gold to gold; 
w© Poles love iron more! ’ And do your honours know 
what came of iti There was Hundsfeld.” 

"What was Hundsfeld?” asked many knights at once. 

"It wasi a field,” said Zyndram quietly, "where the 
‘Germans could not get themselves buried quick enough, so 
at last they were buried by the dogs.” 
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Hereupon the knights and the brothersi of the Order 
were perplexed, not knowing what answer to make. 

“ Toi contend with gold against iron is impossible,'’’ 
said Zyndram, as if in conclusion 

‘‘Weill” exolaimedl the Master, “our second method 
is—^iron! Your honour has seen the armourers' work¬ 
shops in the lower castle. There there is hamimering* 
night and day, and no* such armour and swords are to bo 
found in the world.” 

On hearing these words Powala of Taczew stretched 
out his hand and took from the centre of the table a 
sword an ell long and more than half a span broad, 
which was used for cutting the meat. With ease he* 
rolled it into a tube like a parchment, held it up* so that 
all might see it, and handed it to the Grand Master. 

“If such is the iron of yo'ur swords,” said he, with a 
complacent simile, “you will hardly accomplish much 
with them!” 

The knights rose from their seat® and crowded round 
the Master, while the rolled sword was pasised from hand 
to hand. All were silent, for their hearts were struck, 
with dismay at the sight of such strength. 

“ By the head of Saint Liborius 1 ” exclaimed the Grand 
Master at length, “ your hands, Pan, are of iron 1'' 

“And of better iron than that,” added the Burgundian 
count. “ He rolled it up a® if it had been of wax 1 ” 

“Such things are often done at our banquets,” said 
Zyndram. “A smaller sword is sometimes rolled by* 
one of our wenches.” 

The Germans, who loved to boast of their stature and 
strength, were ashamed and angry, and presently old 
Helfenstein called from one of the tables to the other: 

“Brother Arnold von Baden! Show them] that our 
bones also are not of church candle® ! Give him a sword! 

The servants at once brought one and laid it before 
Arnold, but whether he was confused by the presence of 
so many witnesses or whether his strength wasi really 
less than Powala's, he only bent the sword in two but 
could not roll it up. Seeing which many of the foreign 
guests, to whom the Knights of the Cross had often 
whispered that in winter there would be a war with 
King Jagiello, began to ponder; and some, suddenly reoob 
lecting that the winter in that land was usually terrible* 
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in its severity, betliouglit tbemselve® tbat it were best 
to retum betimes to tbeir ownt castles, beneatb a milder 
sky. But it was strange tbat snob thoughts should 
occur to them during the finie weather and the summer 
heat of July. 



CHAPTER LXXL 


As the Prince, the Princess, and their children had gone 
to Czersk to- visit the Princess Anna Danuta, Zbyszko and 
Macko, on reaching Plock, found none of the 'Court, there. 
From the Bishop they learnt that Jagienka had gone to 
SpychO'W andi was to- remain with Jurand until his death. 
As they themselves desired to go to Spychow they were 
glad to think that they would see her there. 

“It is long since I saw her,” said Macko; “she must 
have grown, and is doubtlessi more lovely than ever.” 

“ She has changed greatly,” answered Zbyszko. “ She 
was handsome alwaysi, even when she went about like 
a peasant girl, but now she is fit for any king’s chamber.” 

“Hasi she indeed changed sO' much? ” said Macko. “It 
will certainly be as I said,” the old knight resumed, after 
an interval of silence, “ she will wish to go to Zgorzelice. 

. . . And Bogdaniec! Heaven only knows whether 

Cztan and Wilk have taken their revenge on me for 
taking her away, or whether there is now a whole piece 
of timber in the place! I do not know whether I shall 
be able to defend myself against them when I return, 
for they are sturdy fellows, and I am old.” 

“As to that,” said Zbyszko, “you had best speak thus 
to some one who does not know you.” 

“Had I not been ill in Mariemburg, perhaps so,” 
answered Macko', with a wave of his- hand. “ But we 
will speak further of this in Spychow.” 

After resting a night in Plock they set out for Spychow. 
The days were bright and the roads d!ry and safe, and on 
the, morning of the fifth day they reached the cas-tle. 
Jagienka, who regarded Macko- as her best friend, greeted 
him as if he were her father, and the old knight, 
though not given to emiotion, was deeply moved as he 
embraced the friendless girl. After inquiring for Jurand, 
Zbyszko went off to see him. Then Macko sighed deeply 
and said: 
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“Well! God lias taken whom He wished to take, and 
has left whoim He wished to leave! But now, I think, 
our hardships and our wanderings are over.” 

“ But His hand has always proteoted you,” said Jagienka. 

“He has indeed protiected usi But now, to speak 
frankly, it is time that we should return home.” 

“While Jurand lives we must remain here.” 

“ How fares it with him now? ” 

^ “ He looks, upward and smilesi, as if he already saw 
his Danusia in Paradise. He neither eats nor drinks, 
hut only smiles continually.” 

“ Let us go to him,” said Macko; “ Zbyszko also must 
now be there.” 

But Zbyszko* had o^nly remained a few moments, by 
the side of Jurand, who. now recognised no* one. He 
had gone to the vault where Danusia lay, and there he 
stayed until old Tolima came to ask him to* come to* eat. 
As he came out he saw by the light of a torch that the 
coffin was covered with wreaths of comflowersi and mari¬ 
golds*, and that the floor was streiwn with acorns, butter^ 
cups and lime-blossoms, whose sweet fragrance filled the 
place. At this sight the young knight’s heart swelled, 
and he asked: 

“ Who hasi decked the coffin? ” 

“ The Panienka of Zgorzelice,” answered Tolima. 

Zbyszko said nothing then, but a little later, when 
he saw Jagienka, he knelt before her and kissing her feet, 
exclaimed: 

“May God repay you for your goodness, and for the 
fiowers you have given Danusia!” Having said this he 
burst into tears, while she caressed his head like a sister 
comforting a weeping brother. 

“Oh, my Zbyszko*,” she said, “would that I could 
console you better 1 ” 

And as she spoke the tears came* to her eyes also. 



CHAPTER LXXIL 


In a few days Jurand died'. For a whole week Father 
Kaleb celebrated services by his body, which did not at aR 
become decomposed, so that the people looked upon it as. 
a miracle. Every day the guests came in crowds to 
SpyohO'W. Then there followed a time of calmness. 
Zbyszko sometimes entered the vault, and sometimes 
went with his bow into the forest, although he did not 
shoot but merely walked absentr-mindedly about. One 
evening he entered the chamber where the girls were 
sitting with Macko and! Hlawa. 

"Listen!” he said suddenly. "No one can live for 
ever upon sorrow. It is better that you return to 
Bogdaniec and Zgorzelice than sit here in grief.” 

There was silence, for all guessed that he had something 
of importance on his mind. 

"If it is better for us,” said Macko at length, "it is 
better for youi also,” 

"No!” said Zbyszko, shaking his head. "I too wiU 
return to Bogdianiec, if God grant it; but now I must go 
elsewhere. . . . You know I have made a vow.” 

" So that is the reason! But Banusia is no more, and 
your vows are no more; her death has released you from 
them.” 

"My death would release me, but not hers. I vowed 
before God and on my chivalrous honour. What, then, 
would you have me do? On my chivalrous honour!” 

Macko, whose life was guided by few laws except those 
of God and the Church, was strangely stirred whenever 
any question of knightly honour arose. 

" I do not ask you not to keep your oath,” he said. 

"What else do you mean-, then?” 

" You are young, and have time enough for everything. 
Come with us now; rest for a little aaid' get rid of your 
grief and pain; then you may go where you will.” 
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“ I will confess frankly,” said Zbyszko, “ tkat I eat and 
drink and talk like everyone, and I ride wherever it may 
be necessary. But within me, I say, there is nothing but 
sorrow and pain, and bitter tears that rise constantly 
to my eyes 1 ” 

Among strangers you will be still worse.” 

“ No. In Bogdanieo I should lose all my force. It is 
war that I need: on the battlefield it is easier to forget. 
Only when I am able to tell that sainted soul that I have 
accomplished all I promisedl—only then, I feel, will she 
release me. You could not keep me in Bogdanieo even, 
with a halter I ” 

Again there was a long silencei, which was broken by 
Jagienka. 

If in Bogdanieo he would lose all his vigour, it is better 
that he should go,” she said. “ But Zbyszko,” she went 
on, swear that if God preserves yo*ur life you will not 
remain in Spychow, but wiU come back to us.” 

“Why should I not come back! Assuredly I wiE not 
pass Spychow by, yet I will not remain here.” 

“ For,” she continued hesitatingly, in a lower tone, “ if 
you are concerned about the coffin, wre will carry it for 
you to Krzesnia,” 

“ Jagienka! ” exclaimed Zbyszko. And in the first shook 
of his emotion and gratitude he knelt at her feet. 



CHAPTER LXXIIL 


Macko wished to accompany Zbyszko to the army of 
Prince Witold, but to this proposal the young knight 
would not even listen. He insisted upon going alone, 
without any retinue or waggon®, and resolved to take 
with him only three mounted grooms, one to carry pro¬ 
visions, another armour and clothing, and the third bear¬ 
skins on which to sleep. In vain Jagienka and Macko 
implored him to take at least Hlawa, as a groom- of 
proved fidelity and strength. But he was obstinate and 
would not consent, saying that he wished to forget the 
pain that was devouring him, and that the presence' of 
Hlawa would but remind him of all that was already 
past. 

Before his departure, however, important deliberations 
took place as to what waa to be done with SpyohO'W. 
Macko advised that the estate should be sold. He said 
that it was an unlucky place, which brought no one 
anything but disaster and distress. He knew that in 
Spychow there was wealth of every kind—money, horses, 
armour, clothing, furs and skins, costly furniture and 
herds, and in his heart he was anzious to stock Bogdanieo 
with these riches, for that estate was mo-re loved by him 
than any other. But although they talked lo^ng ove-r 
the project Zbyszko would by no means agree to the sale. 

“ How can I sell Jurand’s bones! ” he said. Am I 
thus to repay him for all the benefitsi he heaped upon 
mer' 

‘'We pro'mised you that we would take Danusia's co'ffin 
with us,” answered Macko; we can take Jurand’s body 
also.” 

“ But her© he is with his ancestors, and in Krzesnia he 
will b© lonely without them. If you take Danusia alone, 
then he will lie here, far from his child ; if you take him 
also, then his forefathersi will be left here alone.” 
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“You forget that Jurand sees-them all in Paradise 
every day; for Father Kaleb says he is in Paradise.” 

“His soul is indeed in Paradise,” said Father Kaleb, 
who took the part of Zbyszko, “but his body must 
remain on earth until the Day of Judgmient.” 

“ Afiisuredly,” said Macko, after meditating a little, 
“Jurand cannot see those who are yet mortal, but for 
that there is no help.” 

“What have we to do with the decrees of Heaven?” 
answered Zbyszko. “ God will not permit a stranger to 
dwell here, over their saored dust. I prefer to leave 
them both here and not sell Spychow, even should I 
be offered a principality for it.” 

On hearing him speak thus, Macko saw that there was 
nothing more to be said, for he knew his nephew's* 
stubborn nature, which, however, he admired in his heart 
almost as much as his other qualities. 

“It is true,” he said presently, “that to me this is 
against the grain; nevertheless he isi right.” And he 
was troubled, not knowing what was to be done. 

Then Jagienka, who had hithertO' been silent, spoke. 

“ What if we were to find some honest man who would 
manage Spyohow, or else take it to cultivate ? ” she said. 
“It would be better to let it for cultivation, for then 
there would be no trouble and the money would be sure. 

Perhaps Tolima-. But he isi old and knows more of 

war than of husbandry; but if not he, then perhaps 
Father Kaleb would be willing.” 

“ Beloved Panienka! ” answered Father Kaleb. “ Both 
Tolima and myself are indeed thinking of the earth; 
but we think of that which is soon to cover us, and not 
of that beneath our feet. Is it not so ? ” he asked, turning 
towards Tolima. 

Tolima encircled his ear with his hand and asked what 
had been said. When the priest's words had been re¬ 
peated to him in a louder voice he answered : 

“ It is true. For husbandry I am useless. An axe cut s 
deeper than a plough! . . . Yet, even now, I would 

fain avenge the Pan and his child 1 ” . . . And he 

stretched out his lean, sinewy hands, his fingers crooked 
like the claws of a bird of prey. Then, turning his grey, 
wolf-like head towards MackO' and Zbyszko, he said: 
“ Take me with you against the Germans 1 Let that be 
my service I ” 
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Old Tolima was right, for although h© had increased 
Jurauid’s wealth ini no sflQaall measure, it had been by 
naeana of war and booty, and not by husbandry. Jagienka 
had been pondering while the priest and the old warrior 
had been speaking. 

"A young and fearless man would b© useful here,” she 
said, ‘^for tlie German frontier is near. Such a man, 

I mean, as would not hid© himself from the Germans, 
but would seek them; out. I think, then, that for this 

Hlawai, for example, wo'uid be a fit man- ” 

'' Only see how she decades everything I ” exclaimed 
Maoko who, in spite of all hist Ijv© for Jagienka, could 
not conceive how in such matters a woman should venture 
to profier an opinion, and especially a bareheaded maid. 

But the Bohemiant rose from! the bench on which he 
sat and said: 

“Heaven knows how glad I should be to go to war 
along with Pan Zbysakol We have aLreadjy husked a 
few Gemobans together, and we should have a chance of 
doing so again. But if I ana to stay behdndi, then I 
would stay here. Tolima is my friend and knows me. 
The Germian frontier is near, but what of that? So 
much the better! W© shall see who will b© tired of the 
neighbourhood first! Should I fear them, then let them 
fear me! Heaven forbid, too, that I should injure your 
worships in the mianagement and grasp all for my own 
profit! As to that the Pandenka will speak, for she 
knows I would rather die a himdred times than look 
at her with dishonest eyes. As to husbandry, I know 
it so far as I have seen it at Zgorzelice, but I thi^ 
that this household will have to b© maintained with 
aword and ax© rather than with th© plough. All this is 
to my liking, only—^to remain her©- 

“What then?” asked Zbyszko. “Why do you 
hesitate? ” 

Hlawa was greatly confused and stammered as he con- 
tiniued: 

“ Well—^when the Panienka goes away, then—then 
everyone will go with her. To wage war is well—to 
manage the estate, well also. But—^to be her© alone, 
without anyone to help ... I should feel fearfully 
lonely her©—without th© Panienka and without . • . 

I miean to say that—^that th© Panienka, when she was 
travelling about th© world, was not alone, and . So, 
if I had no one here beside me—then, I do not know! ” 
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" Of what, isi the fellow talking? ” aekedi Macke. 

"Yon are clever enough, and yet you have not been 
able to understand this,” answered Jagienka. 

"What, then, does it meant?” 

But instead! of answering she addressed' the groom: 

" And if Anulkai, the daughter of Sieciech, were toi stay 
here with you, would you endure it?” 

The Bohemian fell at her feet with such precipitation 
that the dust rose in a cloud from the floor. 

" If it were Hell itself I would endure it with her! ” he 
•exclaimed, kissing her feet. 

Zbysizko, hearing these wordfe, looked! at Hlawa with 
astonishment, for hitherto* he had neither known nor 
guessed anything. As for Macko, he pondered in his 
soul how great isi the importance of women ini all human 
affairs, and how everything may either thrive or fail 
because of them. 

" Thanks be to God,” he muttered, " that I no longer 
care for them! ” 

"Now,” said Jagienka once more to* Hlawa, "we have 
only to learn whether Anulka also will endure it.” And 
she called Sieciech’s daughter. 

Anulka entered, apparently knowing or guessing the 
purport of the summons. Her eyes were covered with 
her hand, and her head was bent so that only the parting 
of her fair hair wasi seen, glistening stiU brighter in the 
descending sunbeams. She stopped for a moment close 
to the door; then rushing towards Jagienka, she fell on 
her knees before her and hid her face in the folds of the 
Panienka’s sldrt. 

And Hlawa, kneeling at her side, said: 

"Bless us, Panienkal” 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 


Next day came the moment for Zbyszkoi’s departure. 
He was mounted on a tall horse, while those he was. 
to leave behind gathered round about him. Jagi- 
enka stood close to his stirrup,, silently raising her 
sorrowful blue eyes towards himi from time to time, as 
if to sate her sight with looking* at himi before the final 
leave-taking. At his other starrup- stood Macko and 
Father Kaleb, and, close by, Hlawa with Anulka. Zbyszko 
turned his head now to one side, now to the other, 
exchanging with them, such short expression® a® are usual 
before a long journey: Remain in good health 1 ” May 
God guide you I ” “ It is now time! Ah, yes; it is. 
time! 

He had already taken leave of all of them, including 
Jagienka, whose feet he had embraced while again thank¬ 
ing her for all her goodness) to him. But now, a® he 
looked down at her from his high knightly saddle, he 
felt that he must say one more kind! word to her, for 
her eyes were turned upon Mm and! her upturned face 
said so distinctly: ** Come back again! ” that hi® heart 
swelled with gratitude. And as if in answer to her 
silent eloquence, he saidl: 

Jagienka, you are like my own sister! Do you 
know it? ... I can say no morel” 

''I know. May God repay you I ” 

And you will remember my uncle ? ” 

*^Anid you—^you will not forget him?” 

Assuredly 1 I will come ba.ok—^if I do not. perish.” 

You must not perish 1 ” 

Once before., in Plock, when he spoke of his future 
expedition, she had said in similar fa,shio.n: ''You must 
not perish!” But now her words seemed to come from 
the depths of her soul, and it was, perhaps, to hide her 
tears Hiat she bowed her head as she uttered them, so 
that for a moment her forehead touched Zbyszko'^s knee®. 
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Meanwhile the mounted groomsi were at the gate hold¬ 
ing the pack-horses. They were ready for the journey 
and began singing:' 

“The ring, the ring, the golden ring 
Shall not be lost—be not afraid ! 

The raven from the field shall bring 
The ring of gold—so sweet a thing!— 

Unto the maid—unto the maid \ ” 

'' Farewell I ” exclaimed Zbyszko. 

^‘Farewell! ” 

“ May God, keep you I And the Holy Virgin! ” 

The hoofs rattled O'ver the wooden drawbridge; one 
of the horsesi gave a long-drawn neigh, and the others 
snorted loudly as the cavalcade started. 

Jagienka, Macko', the priest, T’olima, Hlawa with his 
bride., and the* seirvants remiaining in Spychow went out 
on the bridge a,nidi gazed after thpse who' had gone. For 
a lo.ng time Father Kaleb continued m,a3Sng the sign oi 
the cross after them, and when at length they had dis¬ 
appeared! behind a tall clump of alder trees, he turned 
and said: 

Under this sign no* mishap will befall them.” 

“Surely!” answered Macko. “But it is also' a good 
omen that the horses snorted so loudly.” 


Macko and Ja.gienika did not remain long in Spychow. 
In two weeks the old knight, having settled "all the 
afiPairs of the' estate with Hlawa, who' had ta-ken it to 
farm, set out for Bogdaniec at the head of a long team 
of waggons, accompanied' by Jagienka and surrounded 
by an armed retinuei. Neither Father Kaleb nor old 
Tolima greatly enjoyed the sight of the waggons, for, 
to tell the truth, Maoko had somewhat despoiled Spychow. 
Still, as Zbyszko had left the managemjent of eve^hing 
to Macko, no' one dlared oppose him). He would, indeed, 
have taken even more had it not been for the restraint 
of Jagienka, whom he obeyed in everything, a.lthough 
he w*as constantly quarrelling with her and deriding her 
“womanfs understanding,” 

But they did not carry Danusia's body with them, 
because Spychow had not been sold, and Zbyszko pre¬ 
ferred that she should rest with her forefathers. 'A.ey 
carried, however, much money and wealth of other kinds, 
2n 
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most of whioli hadi been taken asj booty from tbe Germans 
in many battles fo-ugbt with, them by Jurand. Theorefore 
Maoko, as he looked at the well-laden waggons covered 
with rushes, felt his soul star with joy at the thought 
that with their oontenitsi be would! now be able to stock 
and' improve Bogdanieo. Yet his joy wasi poisoned by the 
fear that Zbyszko might be slain; nevertheless, knowing 
the youth’s dexterity as a knight, he did not lose hope 
that he would yet return in safety, anid to that happy 
moment he looked forward with delight. 

''It may be,” he said to himself, "that Godl has 
ordered that Zbyszko, after having obtained Sypchow 
first, shall get Moczydoly afterwards, with all that the 
abbot left. Let him only come back in safety, and I will 
build him a worthy castle in Bogdaniec. Then we 
shall see I ” 

Here he recollected that Cztan of Rogow and Wilk of 
Brzozowa would! not be likely to meet him in too- friendly 
fashion, and that it might even be necessary to fight them. 
But for this he oared littlei, as an old war-horse cares little 
when he may be required to enter the battle. His health 
was now restored, and he felt strength in his bones, so 
that he felt confident of vanquishing these blusterers 
who, although dangerous enemies, possessed no chivalrous 
training. It is true that not long before he had spoken 
otherwise of them to Zbyszko-, but he had done so only 
that his nephew might be disposed to return. 

" Ha I I am, a pike and' they are but gudgeonsi 1 ” 
thought he. "They had best not come within reach of 
my jawsil” 

There was, however, another matter about which he 
was anxious. When Zbyszko* would return God only 
knew, and in any case he apparently looked upon Jagienka 
merely as a sister. What if she too regarded him as a 
brother, and would not care to wait for his uncertain 
return? 

"Listen, Jagienka! ” he saidl turning towards her, "I 
am not speaking of Cztan or Wilk, for they are coarse 
fellows and quit© unworthy of you. You are now a 
Court maid, and you are ripe enough for marriage. Before 
he died yout blesisied father toldi me that you felt God’s 
will, and that was several years ago. ... I do not 
know! They say that when a maiden feels her garland 
irksome to her, she may herself seek out some one to 
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“take it fronu her head. ... Of course I mean neither 

Cziaai nor Wilk-, But, what do' you think? ” 

'' What is it you mean? ” 

'' Will you neyer marry anyone ? ” 

'^I? . . . I AviU take a nun’s veil.” 

'' Do not talk foolishly! If Zbyszko should come back ? ” 
But she shoo-k her head and! said: 

I would take the veil.” 

“But if he should love you?—^if he should entreat you 
Teiy much?” 

Jagienka turned her blushing face towards the field, 
but the wind, which just then blew from that direction, 
brought Macko the answer she had uttered in a low 
voice: 

“ Then I would not take it! ” 



PART X. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Maoico and Jagienka remained in Plook for some time* 
in order to make the arrangements neoossairy in oon- 
neotion with the abbot’s testament and heritage. Then,, 
having obtained possession of the proper documents, 
they set out again, and did not take much rest by the 
way. The road was now easy and safe, for the summer 
heat had dried tip the swamps and narrowed the rivers. 
The oountiy through which they were travelling was 
inhabited by people of kindred blood and of hospitable 
manners. NoveriholcsH the cautious Macko dispatched 
a groom from Sieradz to Zgorzelioe to announce their 
arrival. It was not long before they were, met half-way 
by Jasko, Jagionka’a brother, who had hastened towards 
them with an armed retinue in order to. escort them 
home. 

There was no lack of joyous greetings and exclama¬ 
tions at their meeting. Jasko and his sister still 
resembled each other like two drops of water, but now 
he had outstripped her in growth. He was a sturdy 
youth, bright and merry like his father, Zych, from 
whom he had inherited his disposition for incessant 
singing, and was lively as a spark, lie was already conscious 
of his years and strength, and believed himself to be a 
grown man, for he was in the habit of commanding his 
grooms as if he wore indeed a man, while they executed 
all his orders, instantly, evidently fearing his dignity and 
authority. 

Both Macko and Jagionka were struck with admiration 
at the sight of him, while he, on beholding the beauty 
and courtly manners of his sister, whom he had not 
seen for a long time, was filled with wonder and joy. 
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Jasko told them that h© had already made preparations 
to go in search of her, and it might, well ha.ve happened 
that they had not foimd him at home, for he felt he 
must needs see the world and mix with different sorts 
•of people in order to acquire chiyalrous' training, and 
find, from time to time, occasion to fight against knights*- 
errant. 

“ To» know the world and the customs of nations is 
a good thing,said Maoko to the youth, for such know¬ 
ledge teaiches one how toi act in divers circumstances, and 
what speech one ought to hold; moreover, it fortifies 
one’s natural understanding. But as for fighting, it is 
better that I should tell you that you are yet too young 
for such work, rather than, that you should heiar it from 
some strange knight, who, as he told it you, would not 
fail tO) laugh at you.” 

After he had laughed he would weep,” answered 
Jasko, or if not he, Sien his. wife and children.” And 
he looked before him with terrible ferocity, as if to warn 
all the knights in the world to prepare for death. 

'^And C'ztan and Wilk,” asked the old knight, '^have 
they left you unmolested here? They we-re very fond 
of Jagienka.” 

^^Hal Wilk was slain in Silesia. H© tried to seize 
a German castle there, and he did seize it; but they 
crushed him down with a stone block thrown from off 
the walls, so tha.t two days later he breathed his- lash” 

“ I am sorry for him,” said Macko. “ His father also used 
to go against tlie Ge.rmans in Silesia who oppress, our people 
there, and ho) took much booty from them. . . . 

There is nO'thing so evil a.s storming castles, for in that 
business neither armour nor knightly training is of any 
avail. God grant tha4> Prince Witold do not take to 
storming castles, but that he crush the Knights of the 
Cross in the open field! And Cztan'—^what has become 
of him?” 

Here Jasko began to laugh. 

Cztan has married 1 ” he exclaimed. He took a 
peasant’s*^ daughter at Wysoki Brzeg celebrated for her 
beauty. Harha‘1 She is not only a pretty ma.id, but a 
knowing one as well, for although many a mm prefers 
to give way toi Cztan, she beats him over his shag^ 
snout, and leads him about like a bear on a chain with 
a ring through its nostrilsu” 
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On hearing this the old knight grew very merry. 

“You see, Jagienkal The women are all the same,, 
and you will be no different! . . . But, thank God 

that there was no trouble with these two blusterers, 
for, to tell the truth, I am astonished that they did not 
vent their wrath upon Bogdanieo.” 

“ Cztan would have done so, but Wilk, who was- 
shrewder, would not let him. He came to us in 
Zgorzelice to ask what had become of Jagienka. I said 
that she had gone because of the abbot’s heritage, and 
he asked, 'Why then did not Macko tell me about it?’ 
Then I said to him, 'Why should he? Isi Jaigienka 
yours, that they should ask your permission?’ After 
thinking for a while, ' Faith,’ said he, ' she is not mine/ 
And as he is sharpH-witted he evidently guessed at once 
that he would be the more likely to conciliate you and 
us if he protected Bogdaniec from Cztan. And, indeed, 
they fought with each other at Lawioa, near Piask, and 
hacked each other badly; but afterwards they were seen 
drinking together like fishes, as was their custom 
always.” 

“ God bless Wilk’s soul 1 ” exclaimed Macko, with a 
deep sigh of relief, as he thought that he would find 
Bogandieo unha.rmed except for the damage caused by 
neglect during his long absence. 

In reality, he did not find such damage as he had 
expected. On the contrary, his herds had even 
increased—^froni the small stock of mares there were 
already several two-year-old colts, some of them by Frisian 
battle stallions, of extraordinary height and strength. 
The only loss was that of some captives who had escaped, 
but these were not numerous, for they could take refuge 
only in Silesia, and there the German robber-knights 
treated prisoners worse than did the Polish nobility. 
The big, old house, however, was considerably decayed. 
The fioors were burst open, the walls and ceilings were 
warped, and the great beams of larch, cut two hundred 
years before or more, had begun to rot. During the 
abundant summer showers the rain had flowed into all 
the chambers, which had once swarmed with the Gradys 
of Bogdaniec. The roof was full of holes, and was 
covered with tufts of green and rufous moss. The whole 
building seemed to stoop and lean over, reminding one 
of a. widespreading but decaying mushroom. 
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“Had it been properly seen to it might still have 
lasted, for it is not long since the decay began,” said 
Macko to Kondrat, the old field-keeper, who had managed 
the estate while Macko and Zbyszko were absent. “ As 
for me,” he continued presently, “ I would live here, 
as it is, until my death, but Zbyszko thinks of a castle'.” 

“ Oh, by Heaven! A castle ? ” 

“Well! And what then?” 

It was a favourite idea of the old man himself to 
build a castle for Zbyszko and his future children. He 
knew that a nobleman who lives, not in a common mano'r, 
but behind a moat and palisade, and has a tpwer from 
which his guards can watch over the neighbourhood, is at 
once considered a personage of importance by his neigh¬ 
bours, and may the more easily obtain some high office. 
For himself, Macko now desired little, but. for Zbyszko 
and his sons, he would not be conte'nt with small things, 
the more so as their estates had now increased so 
conside'rably. 

“ May ho yet take Jagienka,” he said to himself, “ and 
with her Moczydoly and the abbots heritage. Then there 
will bo no one in the neighbourhood to equal us—^which 
God grant 1 ” 

But all this depended upon Zbyszko's return, and that 
was an uncertain matter, the direction of which lay in 
the hand of Heaven. For this reason Macko said to 
himself that it were well to be on the best terms possible 
with God; he must not merely take care not to incur 
His displeasure, but must do everything in his power to 
obtain His favour. He therefore grudged the church 
in Krzesnia neither wax, nor com, nor game. One 
evening he came to Zgorzelice and said to Jagienka: 

“ To-morrow I set out for Krakow, to the tomb of our 
holy Queen Jadwigau” 

Jagienka sprang up from the bench on which she sat. 

“ Have you received bad news ? ” she asked in terror. 

“ There is no news, for there could be none yet. But 
you nemomber how, when I was sick—^when you went 
with Zbyszko to hunt the beavers—^I made a vow that if 
God restored my health I would go tO) the Queen's tomb. 
AU then praised my resolve. To be* sure there are many 
in God's holy retinue; still, a common saint is by no 
means cqxial to our holy Queen, whom I am. desiro-us. not 
to ofiend, boea.use I a.m anxious concerning Zbyszko.” 
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^‘Indeed, tliat is- true,” said Jagienka^ “Yet, seeing 
you have only Just returned from such terrible 

wanderings- 

“ What of that I I would rather be rid of aH at once, 
and afterwards sit quietly at home until Zbysszko’s 
return. If only our Queen will intercede with the Lo-rd 
Jesiusi in his behalf, then even ten Germans, well armed 
and mo'Unted, will not be able to cope with him. . . . 

Then, too, I will build the castle with greater 

hope. . . 

“ Well, your bones are still sound, I see. 1 ” 

“ To' be sure, I am yet green 1 . . . Then there 

is something else I have to say. Let Jasko, who is eiager 
to wander, come with me. I am experienced, and will 

know how to* restrain him. And should any adventure 

hefall us—seeing that the lad’s hands are itchingi—^then 
you know I am no novice at fighting, on horsebaok or on 
foot, with sword or with axe.” 

“I know. There isi no one who- will protect him 
better than you.” 

“ Still, I think there will be no occasion for fighting. 
As long as the Queen lived there were in Krakow plenty 
of foreign knights, eager to see her beauty; but now 
they prefer tO' go to Marienburg, for there the wine-casks 
are fatter.” 

“ Yes, but there is now a new Queen.” 

But Macko made a wry face, and waved' his hand. 

“ I have seen her! ” he exclaimed. “ I will say no 
more—^you understand 1 ” 

He paused for a few moments, and then added: 

“ In three weeks or four we shall be back.” 

And it happened as Macko wished. He made Jasko 
sweiar by his honour and) by the head of Saint George 
that he would not insist upon further wanderings, and 
then set out. 

They reiached Krakow without adventure), for the 
country was quiet, the Germanised frontier dukes and the 
German robber-knights being restrained from, outrage' by 
fear of the Polish power and the indexible valour of the 
Polish knights. When Macko had peorformed his vows, 
he and Jasko were introduced to the royal Court by the 
good offices of Powala of Tacziew and Duke Jamont. 
Macko had expected that the chief courtiers and officers 
of the royal household would be eager to ask him ques- 
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tions oonoeming the Knightsi of the Crossi, as one who 
had observed them oloselj aiid kaew them thoro'Ughly. 
But after having talked with the Chancellor and the 
Sword-bearer of Krakow he perceived with astonishment 
that they knew about the Knightsi of the Cross not less, 
but even more, than- he himself. They knew -eiverything— 
'even to the most minute particulars^—that was going 
on in Marienburg, andi even at the most remote castles 
•of the Order as well. They knew what troops there 
were, the number of soldiers in the different fortressesi, 
the time requisite for mustering them, and the plans of 
the Knights in the event of a warl They were erven 
weE infoiuned concerning all the komthiurs-, and knew 
of each one whether he was rash and headstrong or wary 
and deliberate*. And of everything they kept a record, 
as if they expected the war to break out on the- morrow. 

In his heart the old knight wa,s greatly pleased to 
lea.mi all this, for he saw that they were preparing with 
greater deliberation and wisdom,, as well as more exten¬ 
sively, in Krakow than in Marionburg, "'The Lord 
Jesus,” he- said to himself, ‘‘ has given us valour at least 
equal to* tlioirs, or even greater, but assuredly much 
more wisdom and forethought! ” And it was indeed: so. 
He soon learned whence the intelligenoe came: it was 
furnished by the inhabitants of Prussia themselvesi— 
men of all conditions, Germans as well as Poles. The 
Order contrived to excite, such hatred against its rule 
that the whole people of Prussia looked for the arrival 
of Ja.gicllo''s troops as ea.geirly as for salvation. 

Miicko recalled some words uttered by Zyndraan of 
Mas«kow in Marionburg, and as he thought of them he 
kept repeating to himself: 

That fellow has indeed a head! For size ' ^tis like 
su pail I' 

And he fixed every word of Zyndram's well in J^iis mind. 
On one occasion, ho even borrowed that knight's wisdom, 
for it Imppenod one day tha.t young Jasko began 
questioning him a.bout the Knights of the Cross and 
their power. 

'' The rogues aa-e stro-ng," answered Macko-. '' But, tell 
me: Will not a knight—even the strongest.—^fall from 
his saddle if his saddle-girth and stirrups are out?” 

He will fall, a.® sxirely as I am standing here! ” 
replied tho youtlx. 
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Well—^loo'k you! ” exclaimed Maoko in a voice of 
thunder; '' do not you forget it I ” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because the Order is such a knight! ” 

Then after a time he added: 

“ It is not from every mouth that you will hear that— 
be sure I” 

Seeing that the young knight was unable fully to 
comprehend the meaning of the saying, he proceed^ to 
explain the matter more clearly. But he omitted to add 
that he himself had not invented the comparison, and 
that it had been conceived—every word of it—^within 
the cunning brain of Zyndram of Maszkow. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 


Thbt did no't rennaiin lO'iig in Krakow. Indeedl, their stay" 
would ha.Te been stall shorfceir but for the entreatiee of 
Jasko^ who wished to see mor© of the town and its- 
inhabitants, for to him eiverything seemed like some 
wonderful dream. The old knight, howe^ver, was in great 
haste to return home because of the harvest, and he 
did not pay so much heed to the lad’s wishes as he might 
otherwise have done, so that the feast of the Assumption 
found thean both back—Maoko in Bogdaniec, and Jasko 
in Zgorzelice with his sister. 

Their lives now went on quietly from day to day, filled 
with household work and the ordinary cares of rural life. 
At Zgorzelic©—and particularly on Jagienka’s estate of 
Moo 2 ydoly, the land of which lay low—^the ha^rvest was 
excellent; but at Bogdaniec, as the season had been dry, 
the crops were meagre, and the gathering of them did not 
require much labour. The whole area of cultivated soil 
was not great, for the estate was almost covered with 
pine forests, and in consequence of the long absence of 
the Pans even those parts which had ailready been cleared 
and prepared for tillage by the abbot had again beooane 
overgrown with wood owing to the insufficiency of hands. 

Old Maoko, although sensitive to every loss, did not 
take this too much to heia.rt, for he knew that with money 
it would be an easy matter to put everything in order, 
provided there was some one who would inherit the 
result of the labour- It was, however, his uncertainty 
as to this that poisoned! his life and work. It was not 
that ho lost his energy, for he used to rise before day¬ 
break to supervise the work in field and forest. He 
had even chosen a site for the castle and had! begun the 
preparation of the building materials. But many a time, 
after a scorching day, when the sun had disappeared in 
the golden, fiery glow of the twilight, his mind was filled. 
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with, a temble (dJepression and uneasiiiee® such as he had 
never felt before. 

‘'Here am I, toiling and moiling,” he would say to 
himself, " and perhaps the Jad is lying far away on some 
field, pierced with a spear, with only thei wolves to- toll 
the requiem over him with their teeth!” 

At the thought his heart would groan with love and 
fear. Then he would listen eagerly for the tramp of 
the horse’s hoofs which announced the coming of 
Jagienka., for in her preeence he always feigned to be 
full of hope, and indeed when she was by his soul 
really did recover somewhat from its afiiiction. 

She came every day, usually towards evening, a oross- 
biow at her saddle and in her hand a spear in ease of 
adventure on her way home. Her hope that she would 
one day find that- Zbyszko had amved unexpectedly was 
as yet hardly likely to be realised!, for Macko himself 
did not venture to look for his return within a year or 
even eighteen months from his setting out. Yet the 
maid seemed secretly to cherish that hope, for she came, 
not, as formerly, in a, rough woolly sheepskin jacket- 
covering a. shirt carelessly drawn about her neck with a 
cord, and with leaves in her dishevelled looks, but with 
her hair carefully braided and her bosom discreetly 
covered with brightly dyed Sieradz cloth. Macko used to* 
go out t 0 ‘ meet her, and her first question, uttered! as if 
from fo-rce of habit, was always: “ Well, what is the news? ” 
and his answer was always: " No-thing 1 ” Then he would 
lead her into the chamber, and there', by the fireside, 
they talked of Zbyszko, Lithuania, the Knights of the 
Cross and the war—always of the same things-—and not 
only was neither of them ever tired of these ta-lks, but 
neither ever seemed to have emough. 

Thus whole months went past. Sometimes Macko 
caime to see Ja.gienka though less frequently than she to 
see him. Sometimes, too, when there had been robbers 
in the neighbourhood, or when there was danger to be 
apprehended from, be-ars, Macko accompanied her home. 
T^en well armed the old knight, who was still unusually 
strong, had but little fear of wild bea,sts of any kind; 
indeed, he was more dangero-us to them than they tO' 
him. At such times, as they rode along side by side*, 
threatening soundtei came to-wards tliem fro-ui the recesses 
of the pinei forests. But they forgot everything that was 
happening about them and talked only of Zbyszko—^where 
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he was, what he was doing, whetheir he had already slain 
as many Knights of the 'Cross as he had vowed to Danusia, 
and whether he would soon return. Jagienka would ask 
the same questions which she had already asked nearly 
a hundred times, a.ndl Maoko would answer them with as 
much care and consideration a.s if he had heard them 
for the first time. 

“You think, then,” she would say, “that a battle in 
the field is not so dangerous for a knight as the storming 
of castles?” 

“ Look you what happened to Wilk! ” was the reply. 
“ No armour can protect against a block of stone thrown 
down from the walls, but on the field, if only he has 
proper training, a knight may resist even ten men.” 

“And Zbyszko'—^is his armour good?” 

“He has many good suitsi, but the best is that which 
was taken from Qie Frisians, for it was wrought in 
Milan. A year ago it was a little too large for him, 
but now it is just his proper size.” 

“But against such armour surely no weapon can avail? ” 

““What a human hand has made a human hand may 
destroy. Agtiinst Milanese armour, a Milanese sword—^or 
the arrows of thct English.” 

“The arrows of the English?” asked Jagienka in 
alarm. 

“Have I not told you? There are no better bowmen 
in the world than they—eoccept, perliaps, tho forest 
Mazovians, but they have not such etxcellent weapons. 
An English crossbow will pierce the best armour from 
a. distiince of a hundred pace®. I have seen them do so 
at Wilno. An lEnglish bowman will never miss, and there 
are many among them who- will bring a hawk on tho wing 
dead to the ground.” 

“Ah, the sons of the heathen! How then were you 
able to fight with them? ” 

“There was no other means but to rush upon them 
instantly and fight them at close quarters. They, tho 
hounds, are also skilful with the battlef-aace; nevertheless, 
hand to hand, our people are able to cope with them.” 

“ A s God’s hand guarded you, so it wull guard Zbyszko I ” 

“Often I think likewise, for since He has created us 
and settled us in Bogdaniec, He will surely see that our 
house does not' perish. However, that is God’s business, 
and assureidly it is no easy matter to look after the whole 
world and forget- nothing. Still, one can remind him of 
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one^s self, as far as may be, by not using bis. boly Cbureb 
parsimoniously—and then God's bead is not a human 
on©! ” 

Many a time tbey talked together thus, cheering and 
filling each other with hope. Yet meanwhile the days, 
weeks, and months went past. In the autumn Maoko 
had a quarrel with old Wilk of Brzojzowa. There had 
been an ancient boundary dispute between the Wilks and 
-the abbot concerning some forest landl which the latter, 
when holding Bogdanieo in mort.gagei, had cleared of 
trees and enclosed. Once the abbot had even challenged 
both the Wilks to fight with spears or swords, but they 
would not consent to fight against a priest, while in the 
CJourt they knew that they would gain nothing. Now old 
Wilk laid claim to the land; but Macko., who was 
covetous of nothing in the world so much as land', follow¬ 
ing the first impulse of his nature, and at the same time 
infiuenced by the knowledge that fresh soil is the most 
favourable for barley, would not even think of giving it 
up. They would, therefore, most certainly have fought 
the matter out in the Court of justicei, had they not 
happened to meet each other one day in the house of the 
parson of Krzesnia. A vehement dispute took placet, and 
in the end old Wilk e'Xolaimed angrily: 

"Rather than have men judge us I will commit my 
cause to Godl, and He will avenge my wrong upon your 
house! ” 

Maoko felt that he had been headstrong. He softened 
and, growing pale, was silent for a time. 

" Listen," he said at length to his quarreisome neigh¬ 
bour, " it w£isi not I who began the quarrel, but the abbot. 
God knows which of you was in the right, but if you 
would curse Zbyszko then take the land, and let Idm 
have health and happiness., for I give it to you freely." 

And hei stretched out his hand towards Wilk who., 
ha.ving known him long, was greatly astonished. He 
had no suspicion of the great lo-ve for his nephew that 
was concealed in Macko's seemingly hard heart, or of the 
uneasiness concerning his fa.t.e that filled his mind. So 
for a. long time he could not utter a word, but at length, 
when the parson of Krzesnia, overjoyed at the turn the 
affair had taken, mad© the sign of the cross over them, 
he said: 

" If so, then it is a different matter. I was not think¬ 
ing of profit—^for I am old and I have no one toi whom 
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to leaive thei ©stato—^but of right. Whoeoeiver deals with 
me kindly, to- him will I givei evetni of my own property. 
And! a.s for your nephew, may HeaiTen bless him, and may 
you never have to weep for him in your old agei, as I do 
for my only son! 

Thereupon they embraced each other, and then con¬ 
tended together for a long time as to whoi should take the 
land. At length Macko allowed himself to be persuaded 
to retain it, which hei was the more ready toi doi as. Wilk 
was indeed alone in the world and had really no one to 
whom he co>uld leave the es.tait 0 . 

Macko invited the old man to Bogdanieo, and there he 
entertained him copiously with food and drink, for now 
his heart was filled with joy. He was gladdened by the 
thought that he would! have ai fine crop of barley from 
the land, and that he had turned away from. Zbyszkoi the 
displeasure of Heaven. 

‘^Let him only come back,” said he to himself, ^Hhen 
he will have noi lack of land and wealth! ” 

J*a.gieinka was no less satisfied that the dispute had 
ended harmoniously. 

“ Now,^’ said she, having listened to all that had taken 
place, ''if our merciful Lord Jesus would show that he 
loves peace rather than strifei, then He must bring Zbyszko' 
back to you safe and sound.” 

Macke’s fa.oei brightened as if a sunbeiam had fallen 
upon it. 

"I think so also,” he said. "God is almighty, it is 
true, but on© must take precautions even with the powers 
of Heaven; on© must be wary- 

"Tou have never been lacking in prudence-,” said the 
girl, raising her eyes. 

For a time she seemed to be meditating about some^ 
thing, and presently she said again: 

"But you do love your Zbyszko*, do* you not—eh?” 

" Who wotuld not love him, ” answered the old knight. 
"And you?—Do you dislike Mm? ” 

Jagienka did not say anytMng in reply at once. But 
as she sat on the bench by Macko’s side she* moved still 
more closely toi him and, turning a.wa.y her head, pushed 
him. gently with her elbow. 

" Let jpao be I ” she saidl " What have I dona that you 
iKhould tease me so?” 



CHAPTER LXXYIL 


T!hb war between tbe Knights of the Cross and Princes 
Witold on aicco'unt of Samo'gitia excited so much interest 
among the people that all were anxious to have news 
concerning its progress. Some were confident that King- 
Jagiello would come to thei aid of his uncle's son, and 
that a great expedition against the Order wasi close at 
hand. The knighthood were eagerly bent upon it, and 
in all the manors of the lando'wners it was commonly 
said that a considerable number of the Pans of Krakow 
who sat in the King’s Council were inclined in favour of 
the war, believing that it was necessary to finish once 
and for ah with enemies whoi were never satisfied with 
their own, but were always thinking of robbing the 
property of their neighbour, even when they stood in 
awe of their neighbour’s power. But Macko, whO' was 
a shrewd man and had seen much and understood much, 
did not believe in the imminence of such a war, and he* 
often delivered himself on the subject tO' young Jasko of 
Zgorzelioe and his other neighbours whom he used to 
meet in Krzesnia. 

''As Jong as the G-rand Master Komad is alive,” he said,, 
" nothing will come of it, for he is wiser than the others. 
He knows it would be no common war but a slaughter— 
' your death or mine I' And he will not permit it, for he 
knows the King's power.” 

" Yes, but if the King should deiolare war first? ” said 
one of the listeners. 

But Macko tossed his head. 

"Look you!” he said. "I have seen everything close' 
at hand, and know what I am speaking of. . . . 

Were he a king of our old blood—of those who were* 
Christian since times unknown—^then, perhaps, he might 
attack the Germans first. But our ^adyslaw Jagiello— 
I do not wish to slight his honour, for he is a worthy 
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ruler, and ma 7 God prefierre him in good health 1— 
say, before wei elected him to be O'ur King, tTagiello was 
a Grand Duke of Lithuania and a heathen; it is not 
long since he received baptism, and the Germans still 
bark throughout the world saying that he is yet a heathen 
in his soul. Therefore it were scarcely seemly for him 
to declare war for the purpose of shedding Christian 
blood. It is for this reason that he doesi not stir tO' help 
Witold, although his hands are itching to do so, for well 
I know that he hates the Knights of the Cross like 
leprosy.” 

With such discourses Maeko gained for himself the 
reiputation of a clever man of adffairs who wasi able to 
expound any matter and set it out clearly as if on a table. 
At Krzesnia, eveay Sunday after mass, the people used 
to surround him in a circle to hear what he) had to say. 
It was customary, too', for any neighbour wbo' had) received 
any news tO' comei toi Bogdanieo in order that the old 
Imight might eixplain such things as the head of an 
Oldinary gentleman was unable to understand. Macko 
received eveay one hospitably, and when the visitor, 
having heard all he had toi say, wa.s about to take his 
departurei, he never omitted to dismiss him with the 
wordsu 

Tou wonder at my wit, I see, but. when Zhyszko comes 
back—^which God grant I—^then you will wonder still more. 
So shrewd and sharp-witted is he, the knave, he might sit 
in the King^s Counoill” 

And by dint of trying toi make others believe this, he 
finished by persuading himself, as well as Jagienka, that 
it was true, for to both of them Zbyszko' a.ppeared from 
afar like some prince in a fairy talei. 

When spring approached they we-rei scarcely able to 
sit quietly at home any longer. The swallows and the 
storks returned, the laindrails began tO' crake in the 
meadows, and the quails to pipe in the green winter 
com; flights of cranes and t^l also appeared—only 
Zbyszko did not return. Btit while the birds came in 
flocks from the south, news of the war was brought o-n 
the wings of the wind from thei north. There was talk 
of battles and encounters in which the indefatigable 
Witold was now victorious, now repulsed; there was talk 
of great disasters suffered! by the Geormans through cold 
and disease. Then at length there resounded throughout 
2 o 
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the laind like thimder the joyful tidings that the valorous 
son of Kieijstut had taken Nowe Kowno, otherwise called 
Gotteswerder, and demolished it, leaving neither stone 
nor rafter untouched. As soon as he heard the news, 
Macko mounted a horse and rode q& instantly to 
Zgorzelica 

Ha I he exclaimedl I know that country, for we 
heat them so-und there—^the Knights of the Gross—^with 
Zbyszko and Skirwoillo'. It was there, too, that we 
took honest de Lorche. Assuredly God has not vouch¬ 
safed the Germans good fo'itune, for it was a castle not 
easy to he taken.^’ 

Before Macko's arrival, however, Jagienka had already 
heard the news of No we Ko-wno'^s deimoilition. She had 
heard something else hesides, namely, that Witold had 
begun negotiations for peace. This intelligence inter¬ 
ested her even more than the first, for if peace were to- 
he concluded Zhyszko, provided he were still alive, would 
he obliged to return home. 

She therefore asked the old knight whether peace was 
prohahlei, and after considering for a time he replied 
thus: 

''With Witold all things are possiblei, for he is a man 
difieirent from others, and surely the most crafty of all 
Christian rulers. When he desires to ecstend his 
dominions towards Russia, he makes peace with the 
Germans; but when he has accomplished there what he 
wished to a^ocomplish, then he grasps the Germans by 
the hair. They can avail nothing either against him or 
against unhappy Samogitia. At on© time he takes it 
from them, at another he gives it up—and not only gives 
it up, hut even himself helps them to oppress it. There 
are men among us, and in Lithuania also, who' take it ill 
that he thus plays wanton tricksi with the blood of that 
unhappy race. And to say truth, I should hold it for 
ignominy were it any one but Witold. For sometimes 
I think. 'Perhaps he is wiser than I, and knows what 
he is about.’ And indeed I was told by SkirwoiUo' him¬ 
self that Witold had made that country into an ulcer, 
constantly bleeiding in the body of the Order, so> that it 
may never reicover its health. Mothers will always beget 
children in Samogitia, and blood must not be spai^, 
if only it be not shed in vain.’’ 

"I hope only that Zhyszko* will return!” sighed 
Jagiehkai 
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“ May God grant it I And may your words, maid, be of 
good omen!” 

Serrerail months, passed, and at length the news arrived 
that peace- had really been concluded. The oom turned 
jehow, pregnant with ears; the fieldsi sown with buck¬ 
wheat were covered over with red; but still there was 
no newsi of Zbyszko'. 

At length, after the first ha-rvest, Maoko could' endure 
it no longer and announced that he would set out for 
-Spychow in order to seek for tidings, there, that country 
being nearer to* Lithuania, and at the same time to 
inspect the Bohemian's management of the estate. 

Jagienka insisted upon going with him, but he would 
not consent to take her, and thus a dispute arose between 
them which lasted a whole week. But one evening, as 
they were thus contending together at Zgorzelice, one 
of the lads from Bogdaniec, ba-retfooted, a.nd without a 
■cap on hist yellow head, came rushing like the wind 
across the yard of the manor whei-e they wiero sitting on 
-a bench, and exclaimed as he reached them: 

“ The young Pan has come back! ” 

• * • • « n « 

Zbyszko had indeed returned, but he wa,s noi longer 
the same. Not only was he thin and emaciated, as if 
burnt by the hot field' wind, but he was also taciturn 
and) indifferent to- everything. Hlawa and his wife 
acioompanied him, and the Bohemian spoke for Zbyszko 
as well m for himself. He said that the expedition of 
the young knight had a,pparently been completely success¬ 
ful, for, on hisi return to Spyohow, Zbyszko had laid on 
the coffins of Danusia and her mother a whole bundle 
of knights' plumes and peiacook and ostrich feathers He 
had also, brought back liorses and' armour, of which two 
of the suits were exceedingly valuaible, although terribly 
hacked with sword and axe, 

Maoko was burning with curiosity to< learn everything 
from his nephew's oto lips, but, when questioned, 
Zbyszko merely waved his hand and replied with monon 
syllable®. On the third day he became so ill that he 
was compelled to take tO' his bed. It atppeared that his 
left sidle was bruised and that he had two of his ribs 
broken’, which, having been, clumsily set, hindered his 
walking and breathing. He also' rdapsed into the ail¬ 
ment from which he had formerly suffered after his 
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adyeintiire with the bison, and the jeurney* fro-m Spyohow' 
had co'inpleited the breakdown of 3ns strength. In itself 
all tins was. not dangerous, for he was young and by 
nature sturdy as an oak; but for the time he seemed 
to be mastered! by a boundless weariness, as if all the 
hardships he had endured were at last beiginning to 
shatter his frame. At first Maoko thought that after 
two or three days' rest all this would pass away, but it 
turned o-ut otheirwise. Neither ointments., nor the burnt 
herbs prescribed by the shepherd of the place, nor the 
concoction.si sent by the parson of Krzesnia and by 
Jagienka, were of any avail. Zbyszko grew weaker and 
more weary, while his spirits grew sadder than ever. 

‘^What ails you?" the old knight asked him. ^"Is 
there anything you wish?" 

*'I wish for nothing—I care for nothing," answered 
Zbyszko. 

Thus one day succeeded another, so that at las.t Ja,gienka 
began to thiixk that there must be something more than 
an ordinary ailment, and that he was probably oppressed 
by some secret. She therefore essayed to persuade Macko 
to try once more to ascertain what it might bei. To this 
he agreed without hesitation, but after meditating for a 
timiC bo said; 

Perhaps he may tell you more readily than me; for, 
as toi his likings, ho is indeed fond of you. I have seen 
that when you are busying yourself in the chamber he 
is always following you with his eyes." 

Have you, indeed?" said Jagienka. 

If I tell, you so, then it must be true. And when you 
JU'O absent then he is ever and anon looking towards the 
door. So ask him yourself, do." 

Thus- it wa.S' a.greod. But as it happened, Jagienka 
G-ilhor had not the courage, or did not Ismow how, to 
accomplish her mission. "V^en it came to acting she 
fc.lt that she would be compelled to speak of Danusia 
and of Zbyszko's. love for the dead girl, and she could 
not bring herself to let the words pass her lips. 

You are wiser," she said to Ma.ckoi; " you have greater 
undetBtivnding and experience. Bo s-peak tO' him, for I 
cannot I" 

Sov willy-nilly, Macko had to underbake the busine^, 
and one morning, when Zbyszko seemed a little livelier 
than usual, he approached the subject. 
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'^Hlawa haiS told me,” he said, ^'that you left a fine 
bimidie of peacock plumes in tk© vault of SpycKotw? 

Without taking his ©yeis from thei ceiling at which he 
was gating as he lay on his back, ZbyszkO' merely nodd'ed 
his head in ooiifiimation. 

^^Ah, the Lord Jesus blessed you with good fortune, 
for in war knights are by no* means so* easy to- get at 
as grooms. Of grooms you may slay as many as you 
like, but for a knight one must often look sharply 
enough. Did they fall beneath your sword on the 
ifieldr' 

''I challenged several of them tO' a combat, but once 
I was surrounded by them in battle,” answered the youth 
lazily. 

“And you have brought back plenty of rich booty? ” 

“Part of it is booty, andl part of it Prince' Witold 
bestowed upon me.” 

“Is he as munificent as ever?” 

Again Zbyszko nodded, evidently not desirous of con¬ 
tinuing the conversation. 

But Maoko was not so easily to be rebuffed, and resolved 
to come to the point without more ado. 

“ Tell me frankly,” said he; “ now that you have placed 
these plumes in the vault you must feel easier in yO'Ur 
mind? One is always glad after having accomplished a 
vow. . . . Were not you glad? ” 

Zbyszko seemed to drag his sad eyes from the ceiling 
and turned them upon Macko. 

“No,” he said, as if somewhat astonished at the 
question. 

“ No! Heaven help you! I thought all your troubles 
would be over as soon as you had gladdened those souls 
that are gone 1 ” 

The yo'ung knight closed his eyes for a moment, as if 
plunged in meditation. 

“It seems,” he said at length, “that human blood is 
useless to saved sO'uls.” 

For several moments Macko was silent. 

“Then why did you go to the war?” he asked 
presently. 

“ Why 1 ” replied Zbyszko with some animation. “ I 
myself thought that it would be a relief to mel I 
imagined that I should gladden both Danusia and myself. 
But as I left the vault where Danusia and her father lie, 
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I wondered^ for I felt as sorrofwful as before. Tbereforo 
I see that buman blood is useless to saved! souls 1 ” 

“ Some one has certainly told you tbis., for of yO'urself 
you would never bare thought of it.” 

I did think of it myself, just because the world seemed 
to me no merrier afterwards than before; Father Kaleb 
merely confirmed me in my belief.” 

“To slay an enemy in war is by no means a sin; 
indeed, it is even a praiseworthy thing, the more so if 
he is an enemy of our nation.” 

“I do not hold it for a sin, and I do not mourn for 
them.” 

“But only for Danusiai—stillT’ 

“"When I think of her I am still sadI for her. But it 
is God’s will I She is better in Heaven’s courts, and —1 
have now grown used toi it.” 

“Then why do you not shake o-ff your sorro-w? What 
is it you wish? ” 

“ I cannot tell 1 ” 

“You have no lack of rest, and your malady will soon 
leave you. Go and take a vapour hath, driii a jug of 
mead so that you may sweat, and then:-” 

“Well, and what then?” 

“ Then you will recover your mirth.” 

“And whence shall I draw it? I shall not find it in 
my O'wn heart., and there is no one whO' can impart it to 
me*.” 

“Because you are concealing something.” 

Zbyszko shrugged! his shoulders. 

“ I have noi mirth,he said, “ but neither have I any-- 
thing to conceal.” 

He spoke so sincerely that Macko at once ceased to 
suspect him of harbouring any secrets. He began strok¬ 
ing his white hair with bis great hand, as he was wont 
to» do when pondering any matter deeply, and at length 
he said: 

“Then I will tell you what ails you: You are done 
with one thing, and the other ha® not yet begun—do 
you see what I mean ? ” 

“Not very clearly—but it may be so*,” answered the 
young knight. And hel stretched out his legs like a 
man who is growing sleepy. 

Macko, however, was now sure that he had guessed 
the true cause of Zbyszko’s dejection. • So he was glad 
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at heart, and ceased to troubl© himseilf. His oonfidenc© 
in Ms own penetration was now stiU greater. ^'No 
wonder,” he said to himself complacentlj, 'Hhat people 
come to me for connsel! ” 

On the evening of thei day of his conveirsation with his 
nephew, Jagienka arrived. Even before she had time to 
dismount from her horse, he ran out and told her that he 
now knew what ailed Zbyszko-. 

The girl instantly slippedl down from her saddle. 

Well, what is it ? ” she asked. Tell me I ” 

It is! oaoly you who' can find a. remedy for him.” 

^^I! What do you mean?” 

For answer he took her by the waist and began to 
whisper something in her ear. But in a moment she 
started from him as if she had been scalded with hot 
water, and hid her blushing face between the saddle>-clotli 
and the pillion. 

Go away! ” she exclaimed. '' I cannot endure you 1 ” 
As I live, I am speaking the truth 1 ” said the old 
knight, laughing heartily. 



CiHAPTER LXXVIII. 


Old Macko liad gneesed rightly, but be bad not guessed 
all. One part of Zbyszkot’s life wasi, indeied, completely 
past. Wbenevieir be thought of Danusia he felt sad for 
her, but he said to himself that she must be happier in 
the cO'urt of Heiairen than at that of the Prince. He had 
now grown accustomed to the thought that she was not 
of the mO'rtal world, and beHevedi that it could not ha.T 0 
been otherwise. Formerly, when in Krakow, he had 
greatly admired the forms of different saintly virgins on 
the windows of the churches, cut out in coloured glass, 
mounted in lead, and transparent in the sun—and now he 
pictured Danusia to himseOf as one of these. He saw her 
in a transparent azure radiance, her face turned half 
towards him, her eyes looking upward, her hands folded, 
and her lute banging by her side, standing among several 
sainted heavenly musicians who played their instruments 
before the Holy Virgin and Child. Nothing of the 
earth now remained in her; to him she had become a 
spirit so pure and incorporeal that, when he recalled 
sometimes how she had! waited on the Princess at the 
forest manor, how she had laughed, talked, and sat with 
other people at table, he was struck with astonishment 
that it could have been. During the expedition, at 
Witold's side, when his attention was engrossed by the 
business of war and battles', he had already ceased to 
yeiam for her as a husband yearns for a wife, and thought 
of her only as a pious man thinks of his Patron Lady. 
Thus his love, graduaUy losing its earthly elements’, had 
changed into a mere memo-ry pur© as the blue heavens, 
into a kind of pious worship. 

Had he beieni a man of weaker body and of deo'j^r 
thought he would have become a monk, and in the quiet 
life of the cloister preserved like a sa,cred relic that divine 
memoiy, until the nioment when the spirit flies from out 
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its bodily fettersi intO' boundless space, a® a bird escapes 
from, its cagei But be had just begun his twenty>first 
year, and he could squeeze the sap out of a splinter ot 
raw wood with his hand, and deprive a horse of breath 
by pressing it between his knees. He was like most of 
the nobles and wlodykas of his time whoi, unless they 
died in childhood or became priests, knowing neither 
bound's nor measure to thedr physical impulses, either 
committed themselves toi robbeiry, prodigacy, and drunken¬ 
ness, or else married elarly and, at the call to arms, 
appeared with two* dozen or more sons, all of them like 
boars for strength. 

But Zbyszko' did not yet know that such was his nature, 
the more so a® he had of late been ill. After a time, 
however, his badly set ribs healed up', leaving only a 
slight protuberance on one side which did not incommode 
him, and 'tras easily hidden, not only by his armour, but 
also by his ordinary dress. BLis weiakness, too, was 
passing away. His^ luxuriant yellow hair, which had 
been cut in token of mourning for Danusia, again grew 
down toi the middle of his. back. Hisi wonderful beauty of 
former days began to return. A few years ago, when 
on his way to meet his death by the exeicutioner's hand, 
he had looked every inch a lad of noble descent. But 
now he had become still more handsome—a veritable 
king's son; in shoulders, breast, loins, and arms'—a giant, 
and in features a maid. Life and strength began to 
bubble within him like boiling water in a pot, and, 
increased by temperance and long repose, seemed to pass 
through his bones like a flame. He could not understand 
it, and thought he wa.s still ill, and as he lay in bed ho 
felt glad that Maoko and Jagienka were watching over 
him, tending him and humouring him in everything. 
Somefcames it seemed to him that he was as happy as if 
he were in Heaven-; sometimesi—and especially when 
Jagienka was not by—^he felt miserable, dejected, and 
unable to endure it any longer. A long fit of listlessness 
sedzedi upon him, and he declared to Macko that as soon 
as he recovered his health he would again go to the 
world's end against the Germans, against the Tartars, 
or against any other savage peoplei—^if only to get rid of 
the life which was weighing so terribly upon him. And 
Maoko, instead of opposing him, used toi nod his head 
as if to encourage him; but at the same time he sent 
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foT Jagieuka, at whosei amval all ZbysizWs tkougkts of 
fresh war eixpeditioflQS melted away like snow beneath 
the warmth of the spring sun. 

The girl used to come readily at Maoko’s request as 
well as of her own accord, for she loiv'ed Zbyszko with her 
whole heart and soul. During her stay at the courts of 
the Bishop* and the Prince she had seen knights who 
were equally handsome and famo'us for their strength 
and valour—^knights who often knelt before her andt vo'Wed 
her faith tiU death. But Zbyszko* was her chosen one ; 
she had loved him, with her first love ever since the dawn 
of her youth, and the misfortunes he had suffered since 
had only served to* increasei her love to such an extent 
that he was to her better and a hundred times dearer 
no*t O'nly than all the knights, but also than all the princes 
in the world. No*w, as he was recovering his health, he 
grew every dlay mo're handsome, and her love for him 
greiw almost to distraction, veiling the whole world from 
her eyes. 

But she did not acknowledge this even to herself, and 
before Zbyszko she was most careful to conceal it, fearful 
lest he should again disdain her. Even with Macko, 
in who'in she used to be more ready to confide, she was 
now reserved and taciturn. She might, however, have 
been betrayed by her solicitude in nursing Zbyszko*, but 
this also she endeavoured to disguise. 

^^Tou know,” she said toi him slyly on one occasion, 
“I am loo'king after you al little—out of affection .for 
old Macko; but at once you thought—what was it you 
thought, ehl” 

And, making believe to arrange her hair, she covered 
her face with her hand, and looked at him intently 
thrO'Ugh her fingers. Taken by surprise at the unexpected 
question, he blushed like al girl, and it was some moments 
before hei replied confusedly: 

«I—did not know anything. . . . You are 
differe*nt no*w. . . 

Both were silent for a time. 

Different 1 ” said the girl at length, in a low soft 
voice. '"Well, assuredly I am. But that I should 
dislike you completely—well, may God forbid 1 ” 

“ Then God bless you fo*r it! ” answered Zbyszko*. 

From that time they were glad to be to*gether, though 
there was a feeling of awkwardness and embarrassment 
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letween So'in.e'tinaLe® it seeimeidl that wheii they 

rere of one thing they were really thinking of 

nother. Often there were long silence® hetween them. 
Ibyszko, who constantly kept his bed, followed her with 
is eyes wherever she moved, just as Macko- had said. At 
ertain moments she seemed to him so wonderful that 
te could not look at her enough. It sometimes happened, 
oo, that their eyes suddenly met, and then the blood 
muld rise toi bo'th their faces, while the girl^s bosom 
ose and fell in response toi her quicker breathing, and 
ler heart beat tum-ultuously a® if she were about toi hear 
hat which would dissolve and melt her so'ul away. But 
Sbyszko was silent, for he had completely lost his former 
Ludacity in her presence, and feared to startle heir with 
L heedless word. And in spite' of all that he saw with 
lis eyes he persuaded himself that she was merely 
showing him a sisterly aiffection for the sake of her 
ove for Maoko. 

Once he ventured toi broach the sub'ject to* thei old 
might. He endeavoured to speak with ap'pat^ent calm- 
les® and even indifference, and he did not even observe 
;hat as he went on his words gradually took the tone of 
Et complaint, half bitter and half sorrowful. Maoko 
istened patiently to all he had toi say. When he had 
ione he rose up and uttered a single word: 

“Fool!” 

And he left the chamber. 

But in the yard he began to rub his hands and strike 
biis thighs with great glee. 

“ Ah! ” he said to himself. “ When she might have 
been got by you cheaply, then you would not even look 
at her. Well, now that you arei such a fool, you can 
live in fear! I will set about building the castle, and 
meanwhile you may lick your lip®. I will not say a 
word; I will not take the scale® from your eyes, even 
if you should neighi louder than all the horse® in Bog- 
danieic. When splinters lie on glowing coals, the flame 
will burst forth sooner or later. But I will not blow on 
the coals—^the rather as I do not hold it to be neoessa-ry I ** 

Not only did he not blow on them, but he oven 
opposed the youth, teasing him, like some sly old dog, 
as if he loved to play with' youthful ineixperienoo. One 
day, therefore, when Zbyszko had again spoken of going 
on some distant expedition in order to rid himself of his 
unbeiarable life, Maoko exolaamed: 
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'^WlierL you vrere a beardless boy I ruled you; but 
now—as you wiEl If you meiaai to. go, trusting only 
in your own wisdom—^then go \! ” 

Zbysizko started with astonishment and sat up in his 
bed. 

What! ” he said, “ Then you dlo not oppose me in 
that? ” 

‘^Why sho'uld H I am only terribly sorry for our 
house, for it will perish with you. . . . But perhaps 
there may be some help etren for that.” 

'^What help?” asked Zbysizko uneasily. 

What help 1 ” echoed Macko. Well, it is not to be 
de'Uied that my age isi reispectablei, but stil] my bones 
are not lacking in strength. Assuredly some younger 
fellowi would be more fitting for Jagienka, still, seeing 
that I was a friend of her dead father, perhaps—^who 
knows? , . 

'^Then, if you were her father’s friend,” etscclaimed 
Zbyszko angrily, you were neiver mine!—^never! never! ” 

And he broke off, for he felt his lips beginning to 
tremblei. 

Well,” said Macko, as you are .dleteinnined to perish, 
then what am I to doi? ” 

Good 1 Then do what yo-u like—and I will go straight¬ 
way into the world again to-day 1 ” 

Pool! ” repeated Maoko'. 

And again he left the chamber abruptly, and went off 
to supervise, the peasants of Bogdanieo, and thosei lent 
by Jagienka from Zgorzelice and Moczydoly that they 
might help in digging the ditch that was. to encircle the 
castle. 



CHAPTEiR LXXIX. 


Zbtszko, however, did not oaorry out his threat and did 
not set out. A weeik later he had recovered his health 
so ootrnp'letely that he could no longer keeip to* his bed. 
Maoko therefore said that it behoved them to goi to 
Zgorzelice in order to thank Jagienka for all her care, 
and Zbyszko', having taken a vapour bath, decided to 
ride over without delay. He had his finest dothes taken 
out of the chest, and put them on in place of the dress 
which he usually wore. He then occupied himself with 
the arrangement of his hair. This, however, was neither 
a small nor an easy matter, because of its luxuriance, 
for it fell over his shoulders like a mane doTO to his 
shoulder blade®. For the occasion of everyday life the 
knights wore thrir hair in nets, in the form of a sort 
of musbroo-m. This was convenient, for during w&.t it 
lessened the pressure of the helm,. But when attending 
festivities of different kindsi, such as weddings, or when 
visiting house® where there were ladies, they usually 
arranged their hair in oarefully curled ringlets, which 
were often dressed with white of egg to make tlxem 
glossy and retain their form. 

It was thus that Zbyszko wished to have his hair 
dressed. But the two women who- were summoned for 
the purpose from the servants^ hall, being unaccustomed 
to such work, were unable to do it properly. The hair, 
having become dry and bristly after the bath, would 
not consent to> lie down in an orderly fashion, but kept 
rising up like a badly made thatch on a hut. Neither- 
the finely made combs of bison’s hom, taken as booty 
from the Frieislanders, nor even a horse-comh, fetched 
by one of the women from the stable, was of any use. 
At last Zbyszko began to grow impatient and angry,, 
when, to his surprise, Macko entered the chamber accom¬ 
panied by Jagienka, who had arrived unexpectedly. 
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Praised b© Jesusi Christ! ” said the girl. 

“ For ever and ever! responded Zbyszko-, his fae© 
brightening at the sight of her. “Well, it is strange! 
Wei were just on the point of going over tO' Zgorzelioe, 
and here you are 1 ” 

And his ©yes glistened with joy, for now, as often as 
he saw her, the darkness of Ins soul was illumined as 
when one beholds the siunrise. 

But Jagienka, seeing the embarrassed women with the 
oombsi in their hands, the great hors© oomb‘ lying on the 
bench by Zbyszko’s sidle, and his wealth of tousled hair, 
began to laugh. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, showing her wonderful white 
teeth between her rosy lips. “ There^s a bush!—a perfect 
bush! Why, you ought to be put on a hemp field or 
in a cherry garden for a scarecrow! ” 

At this Zbyszko frowned. 

“We were about toi gO' to Zgorzelicei,” he said, “but 
there it would not be fitting for you to> rail at a guest. 
Her© you may scoff at me to the top of your bent; and, 
in faith, you are always ready toi do> so! ” 

“Am I, indeed?” said she. “Well, well! Why, I 
came to ask you to com© with me to supper, and I am 
laughing, not at you, hut at those women, for were I 
in their place I could do that quickly enough.” 

“But you would not.” 

“And pray, who does it for Jasko?” 

“ But Jasko is your brother.” 

“Ah, yes! . . 

But here the old and wily Macko' resolved toi come to 


their aid. 

“ In our families,” said he, “ when the hair of a knight's 
son has grown again after Postrzyzyny,* his sister curls 
it, and in riper years the wife does the like for her 
husband. But it is also customary, when a knight has 
neither sister nor wife, for some noble maid—even though 
she be a complete stranger—^to perform the service for 


him.” ^ 

“ Is there indeed such a 


custom?” said! Jagienka, lower¬ 


ing her eyes. 

“It prevails not only in manors,” he went on, “but 
in castles alsO', and even at the King's court.” 


An ancient Polish festivity, when a boy, at the age of seven, 
has his hair cut for the first time. 
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Here lie turned to tlie womeai. 

“If you are useless,” he said, “then be off to* the 
.'servants.^ hall.” 

“ Let them bring me some warm water,” added tlue girl. 

Maoko went out along with the women under the pre^ 
text of seeing that they did not tarry with the water. 
This was presently sent and left in the chamber, the 
young people remaining alone. 

Jagienka first soaked a kerchief, and with it thorouglily 
moistened Zbyszkoi^s hair. When it had ceiasedl to bristle, 
and lay smooth under the influence of the warm water, 
she took a comb and sat down on the bench close to* him 
in order to continue her work. ^ 

Thus they sat beside each other, both exceedingly 
handsome and loving each other passionately, but both 
silent and confused. At length Jagienka began to arrange 
his golden hair, and as he felt the proximity of her raised 
arms and her hands he trembled from top to toe, restrain¬ 
ing himseK with all the power of liis will lest he should 
seize her by the waist and press her with all liis sti’ongth 
to his bosom. 

Their quickened breathing could be. heard in the silence. 

“Are you ill?” asked Jagienka presently. “What 
ails you? ” 

“ Nothing! ” answered the young knight. 

“ For you pant so.” 

“You are panting too*. . . .” 

Again there was silence. Jagienka's cheeks blushed 
like roses, for she felt that Zbys-zko did not for a moment 
turn his eyes from off her face. She therefore tried to 
disguise her O'wn confusion by means of speech. 

“ Why do you look at me so? ” she asked. 

“Does it aimoy you?” 

“ No-, I only ask.” 

“ Jagienka? ” 

“What? . . .” 

Zbyszko took a full breath, and moved his lips, as if 
about to say something mora But apparently he lacked 
courage to proceed, for a.gain he simply repeated: 


“What? . . .” 

“I am afraid to say it.” 

“ Do not be afraid. I am only a girl, not a dragon.” 

“ Assuredly no dragon 1 Yet my uncle Maoko- declares 
hei wants to take you! ” 
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So Le does—but not for himself! ” 

Audi she stopped suddenlj, as if frightened hj her o-to 
words. 

heaven, Jagienka!” eKolaimed Zbyszko. ‘^What 
do 70 'U mean by this*? 

' But her eye® suddenly filled with tears, her beautiful 
lips began to trembie, and her voice fell so low that he 
could scarcely hear her asi she said: 

My father and the abbot wished it, and I—as for mei— 
you yourseilf know. . . 

At these words joy broke forth in his heart like a 
suidden flame. He seized! her in his arms and, raising 
her from the ground like a feather, cried rapturously : 

‘‘Jagieinka, my gold! Jagienka, my sunl Ah,. 
Jagietaka! ” 

And he cried so' loudly that old Macko, thinking that 
something extraordinary was taking pkice, rushed into 
the chamber. But when he saw Jagienka already in 
Zbyszko’s arms he was amazed that all had passed so 
quickly. 

“In thd. name of Heaven,'^ he called! out, “restrain 
yoiurself, my lad—^restrain yourself! ” 

Zbyszko ran towards him and placed Jagicihka on her 
feet. Both would have knelt do'wn before him, but ere 
they <eould do so the old' man seized them in his long 
boney arms and clasped them firmly to his bosom. 

“ God be praised! ” he said. “ I knew that it would 
end in this way; still I am glad! God bless you both t 
Now I can die easier. ... A maid of purest gold. 

. . . Beloved of God and of the people! Now that 

I have lived to see such consolation, let come what 'will!’ 
God has tried, but He has comforted also'. . . . We 

must now go to Zgorzelice and tell Jasko. Ah, if o-nly 
old Zych were alive! . . . And the abbot! . . . 

But I will replace them, fo-r, tO' tell the truth, I love you 
both more than I can say.” 

Although he had in his boso'm a heart of steel he was 
so moved that a great lump' seemed to rise in his throat. 
Sb', having embraced Zbyszko once more and kissed 
Jagienka on both cheeks, ecsrclaiming almost with tears 
as he did so: '' That is no girl, but honey I ” he went off 
to the stable to have the horse® S'addled. 

In the courtyard he reeled with joy at the sight of the 
sunflowers growing before the house. He stopped and 
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gazed like a dnmken maa at their dark discs enoiroled 
with yellow leaves. 

“ There are many of you,” he said, but if God grant 
it, there will yet be more of the Gradys of Bogdanieo 1 ” 

As he made his way to the stable he muttered to him¬ 
self: 

Bogdanieo—^the abbot's estates—Spyohow—^Moozy- 
doly. . . . God alone knows what He is leading to, 

but when old Wilk's time oomesi then it will be only 
right to buy Brzozowa also*. They are fine meadows! 

3 > 

Meanwhile Jagienka and Zbyszko also came out into 
the courtyard, loo'king happy, sprightly and bright as 
the sun. 

Uncle 1 ” called Zbyszkoi from' the distance. 

And Macko turned round towards themi, stretched! out 
his arms, and cried out as if he were in the forest: 

Halloo' 1 halloo! I Come on! C-O'-m-e o^n I ” 



PAET XI. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

Zbyszko aad Jagieoika dwelt at Mo'czydoly whi]© the old 
kniglit Maoko was building a oastl© for tbem at Bogdaniec. 
Tb© wo-rk was toilsome, for Maoko wished to have the 
lower walls of stone and mortar andl the. watob-tower of 
brick, and these materials were not easily obtained 
in the neighbourhood. In the first year h© dug out- the 
ditches, a task which was not difficult, as the hill upon 
which th© oastlei was to be raised had formerly been 
entrenched—^probably in heathen timesi—and so it was 
only necessary to dear the trenches of the trees and 
hawthorn bushes that had o-rergroTO them, and after¬ 
wards to strengthen and deepen them. "While digging 
out th© ditches they encountered an abundant spring, 
which soon, filled th© moat, so that Macko was obliged to 
provide an ©soap© for the overflow of water. 

He next erected a palisade on th© moimd, and began col¬ 
lecting timber for the castle walls. There were oak beams 
so thick that even three men were unable to span them, 
and others of larch which would withstand the moisture of 
either clay or turf. Although the peasants of Zgorzelioe 
and Moczydoly aided old Maoko constantly, it was not until 
a year had passed that he was able to set about raising the 
walls. But now he laboured with renewed ardour, for 
meanwhile Jagienka had akeady been blessed with twin 
sons. It was as if heaven had been opened to the eyes of 
the old knight, for now he had some one for whom he could 
work and toil, and he knew that the family of th© Gradys 
would not now perish, but that their emblem, the blunt 
horse^oe, would yet be imbued many a time in th© blood 
of their foe®. 
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The bays were called Macko and Ja-sko. “ They are as 
sturdy fellows/’ the old man would say, “as any in the 
whole kingdom—and it is not evening yet! ” He loved the 
lads exceedingly; and as for Ja.gienka, there was nothing 
in the whole world to compare with her. Any onei who 
praised her in his presence might obtain anything of him. 
Zbyszko was greatly envied because of her, and it was not 
only for profit’s sake that she was praised, for she shone in 
the whole neighbourhood like the most beautiful blossom in 
a meadow. It was true that she had brought her husband 
a great dowry, but she had brought him much more besides 
—a great love, beauty that dazzled the eyei, courtly manners, 
and strength such as many a knight might have coveted. 
She was loved by her husband as the apple of his eye, she 
was loved by old Macko, she was loved by the retainers, 
for whom she had ever a benevolent heart; she was loved 
by the people of Krzesnia, who, when shei entered the church 
on Sunday, greeted her with a buzz of admiration, and praise. 
Her former suitor, the terrible Cztan of Rogow, who had 
now married a peasant’s daughter, and who was in the habit 
of drinking at the inn with old Wilk of Brzozowa after mass, 
used often to say to his companion, when the liquor had 
begun to reach his head: “ Ah, we used to hack each other 
about for her sake, your son and I, and w© were eiaoh bent 
upon having her 1 But that—^why, it was as if we had • 
stretched out our hands for the moon! ” 

Others declared loudly that the place of such a woman was 
only at the King’s court in Krakow. With one voice people 
extolled her beauty, her courtly manners, her wealth and her 
vigour, not only in Krzesnia but in the neighbouring 
villages, and even in the chief to-wn of Sieradz. But, while 
they envied Zbyszko of Bogdaniec his good fortune, tlxey 
were not surprised that he had obtained her, for there waiS 
no one else in the neighbourhood whose military glory could 
compare with his. 

Young wlodykas and noblemen told each other long talcs 
concerning the Germans whom Zbyszko had slain in battles 
under the command of Witold, or in single combat. Tliey 
related how no German had ever come from his hands un¬ 
scathed; that in Marienburg he had unhorsed twelve of 
them, among them being the Grand Master^s brother 
Ulrich; that he was able to match his sword even against 
the knights of Krakow; and that the invincible Zawisza 
the Black was his friend and well-wisher. There were some 
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who were reluotaait to believe the extraordinary tales that 
were told of him, but even they, when it was a question of 
choosing a Polish knight from among the nobles of the 
neighbourhood to match himself against some foreigner in 
the lists, never hesitated to nominate Zbyszko first, and 
the shaggy Cztan of Kogow and the other warriors of the 
district—^who were far behind the young lord of Bogdaniec 
in knightly training—afterwards 

His great wealth had gained him not only fame but also 
consideration and respect. The fact that, with Jagienka, 
he had obtained Moczydoly and the large estate of the abbot, 
could not be ascribed to his personal merit, but he already 
possessed Spychow, with the enormous treasure gathered by 
Jurand; and people whispered that, in addition to this, the 
mere booty taken and brought home by the knights of Bog- 
danieo, consisting of armour, horses, clothing, and jewels, 
was of suiffioient value to purchase three or four large 
villagesi. 

In all thisi men saw a sign of God’s special favour for the 
house of Grady, which not long ago had fallen so low as to 
possess nothing but Bogdaniec, but which now surpassed all 
other houses for miles around. Old people related that after 
the destruction of Bogdaniec by fire there was nothing left 
but an old and tottering house, and that for lack of labourers 
the family had been compelled to mortgage the estate to a 
kinsman. And now they were building a castle. At this 
there was great wonder, but the wonder was in no way 
mingled with malicious envy, for everywhere men had an 
instinctive feeling that the whole nation was, in' like fashion, 
being impelled onwards by some irresistible force towards 
some greater destiny, and that the new order of things was 
in accordance with the will of God. Therefore their neigh¬ 
bours used rather to boast and he proud of the knights of 
Bogdaniec, for they were a visible proof of what a nobleman 
might achieve by means of a strong arm and a stout heart, 
together with a love of chivalrous adventure. And so-, at 
the sight of them, many a man felt the trammels of domestic 
life irksome toi him, for he knew that but a little way off, 
beyond the border, there were great treasures and fertile 
lands still in the hands of the foe, from whom they might be 
wrested to the great personal advantage of the victor, as 
well as for the benefit of the whole kingdom. This restless¬ 
ness which moved the great familie® stirred the spirit of the 
whole community, so* that the conscious strength of the 
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natioDJ bade fair to overflow, as boiling water flows over tlie 
rim of the vessel that holds it. The prudent lords of Krakow 
and the peace-loving King might restrain these forces for a 
time, and delay for long years to come the threatening war 
with their ancient foe, but no human power cotild stifle them 
completely, or check the impulse which was dri\dng towards 
glory and greatness the soul of a whole peoplei 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 


Macko had lived to see happy days. He used often to tell 
his neighbours that he had been given more than he had 
ever hoped for. Even old age had merely whitened his hair 
and his beard, but had hitherto deprived him neither of 
health nor strength. His heart was full of such gladness as 
he had never felt before. His face, which had formerly been 
severe, grew softer, and he greeted every one with a kindly 
smile. In his soul he felt that all his troubles were at an 
end, and that now he would see no more care or distress, 
but that the days of his life would flow calmly on like a 
bright, unrufHed stream. To engage in warfare until the 
approach of old age, to manage the household and increase 
the estate for his “ grandchildren during his closing years 
—such had been his greatest desire at all times, and 
assuredly all had been fulfilled according to his wish. The 
household was thriving wonderfully. The pine forests, had 
been extensively cleared; fresh meadows, weeded and sown, 
grew green with com of different kinds every spring; the 
cattle were increasing—on the pasture land there' were forty 
mares with foals, which we're inspected daily by the old 
knight; herds of sheep -and oxen grazed upon the fallo'W land 
and among the bushes. Bogdaniec was comp'le'teily changed. 
From a devastated settlement it had grown intO' a populous 
and prosperous vill^tge; and the stranger who’ approached it 
was dazzled by the great watch-tower, visible from afar, and 
by the castle walls, which time had not yet darkened, and 
which glistened like gold in the sunlight and at sunset were 
mantled in purple. 

A year later the twin sons were followed by another boy, 
whom Jagienka, in honour of her father and to comme'morate 
his name, called Zyoh. Macko greeted him with joyj he 
was not at all disturbed by the knowledge that if Zbyszko s 
heirs should continue to multiply, the estate which had been 
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amassed witli so much trouble and toil must on© day be 
divided. 

What had w© formerly? ” he said on© day ta his nepheiw". 
“ Nothing! But now heaven has blessed us. Old Pakosz 
of Sulislawice has but on© village and two-and-twenty sons, 
and yet they do not starve. Are there not many lands in 
the kingdom and in Lithuania? Are there not many towns 
and castles still in the hands of those hounds, the Knights of 
the Cross ? Ha I if only the Lord Jesus grant it I Therei we 
should have goodly quarters, for their castles ar© built 
wholly of red bricks, and our gracious King would have need 
of castellans for them.” 

It was strange that, while the Order was yet at the 
summit of its power, while it surpassed all the Westeim 
kingdoms in wealth, influence and military might, old 
Maoko should, nevertheless!, still think of the T'eutonio 
castles as future abodes for his grandchildren. And there 
were doubtless many throughout thei kingdom of Jagiello 
who regarded them in similar fashion, not merely because 
they knew that the Order was settled! on ancient Polish 
lands, but because they were conscious of thei mighty 
force which was stirring the breast of the nation, making 
it look on all sides for an issue. 

It was only in the fourth year after Zbyszko's marriage 
that the casti© was finished. The neighbours had helped 
in its completion, and espeicially old Wilk of Brzozowa 
who', left alone on the death of his son, had become 
exceedingly fond of Macko-, as well as of Zbyszko' and 
his wife. Macko adorned! the chambers with thoi spoils 
of war which he and his nephew had taken from the 
Germans, or had inherited from Jurand of Spychow. 
In similar fashion, h© employed the property of the abbot, 
and that which Jagienkai had brought from her father^s 
house. He had glass windows brought from Sieradz, 
such as befitted so ma.gnificent a dwelling. In the fifth 
year, when the other buildings—^the stablos, the cow¬ 
houses, the kitchensi, and the bath-houses—^had been 
finished, as well as the dungeons, which were solidly 
built of stone and mortar so as to be of imperishable 
durability, Zbyszko, with his wife and children, took up 
their abode in the castle. Macko, however, preferred to 
remain in the old house, and withstood all the req^uests 
of Zbyszko and Jagienka that he should live with them 
in the castle. 
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“I will die wlierei I wasi bom,” h© explained to them. 

You see, during t-be fighting of the Grzymalits with the 
Nalenozs, Bogdanieo was burnt doiwn—^all the bmldings, 
the huts, and efv;ein the fenoesi—and O'nly this, house was 
left. Peoiple saidi it would not bum because of the 
abundant mosses tha,t had overgrown its roof, but I 
think that it was spared by God’s mercy—^that it was 
His will that we should! return hither and go forth hence 
anew. I used often to complain that w© had nowhere 
to return to, but that was not really tme; for, faith! 
though there was nothing to keep house with, and nothing 
to put in our mouths., still there was always a roof to 
cover us. You younger folks are not placed as I am, 
but as for me I think that, as the old house did not fail 
us, I cannot forsake it.” 

And so he remained. Yet he loved to come to the 
castle, to comp-are its size and splendour with the old 
abode, and at the same time to see Zbyszko, Jagienka, 
and the children. Although all that he saw there was 
in a great measure his own handiwork, he could not but 
be filled with pride and admiration at the sight of it. 
Sometimes old Wilk would come and gossip with him 
at his fireside, and sometimes. Macko went over to 
Brzozowa for the same purpose. On one such occasion 
the old knight gave expressio-n to his thoughts on the 
change that had taken place in their fortunes. 

Look you 1 ” he said. It all make® me wonder at 
times! Everybody knows, of course, that Zbyszko bas 
been in Krakow at the King’s court (yes, and they nearly 
cut off his head for him there!), and in Mazovia, and in 
Marienburg, and at the court of Prince Janusz, and that 
Jagienka too was brought up in prosperity. But they 
never had a castl© of their own! And now it seems 
as if they ha.d never lived out of one. I tell you, they 
walk about the chambers—^they walk about, I say—^and 
give commandls to all their servants, and then, when they 
are tired, then—then they sit do-wn and rest. Triily, 
they are like any castellan and his lady! Likewise they 
have a hall in which they dine, along with their badiffs, 
tbeir field-keepers, and their retinue, and there are the 
higher benches for him and for her, and the others sit 
lower down, and wait until the Pan and his ladjy have 
filled their plate®. There they have such co'urtly manners 
that I have to take care not to forget that they are not 
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a greait lord and lady, but merely my own nep'liew and 
nieice, wko kiss my old hands and make me sit in the 
highest plaoe, calling me their ben-efaotor." 

“ That is the reason why the Lord Jesus blesses them,” 
said old Wilk. 

Hereupon he bowed his head sorrowfully, drank a little 
mead!, stirred the firebrands with the iron poker, and 
said: 

“ And my lad petrished! ” 

“ Such was God's will.” 

"'Ah, yes! The elder boys—^there were five—^were 
slain long before. But you knew that. Of course, it was 
God’s wim Still, the last was the stoutest of them—a 
true Wilk; and had he not been slain then he too* might 
now be sitting in his own castle.” 

^'It would have been better had Cztan been slain 
instead.” 

^^fOztan, forsooth. Do you speak of Cztan? They 
say he can carry millstones on his back, and yet my boy 
often hacked him terribly! But he had knightly training, 
and Cztan now lets his wife smite him in the face, for 
though he is a sturdy fellow enough he is nevertheless 
a fool.” 

As foolish as a sheep 1 ” said Macko approvingly. 
And the old man seized the opportunity tO' extol, not 
merely the merits of ohivalrousi training in general, but, 
in particular, the knightly skill of Zbyszko-. He had 
fought with deadly weapons, said Maoko, against the 
foremost knights of the time, and as for speaking with 
princes', that, to him, was like cracking nuts. He also 
praised his nephew’s shrewdness and diligence in the 
management of his household, without which the castle 
wo-uld speedily have eaten up the estate. But, lest old 
Wilk sho-uld imagine that anything of the kind did 
threaten them., he concluded in a low voice, saying: 

^ “ Well, thanks to God’s mercy, there is enough of all 
kinds of property—^more than people perhaps guess, but 
you must not say that to anybodjy.” 

But people guessed, knew, and told each other— 
sometimes with exaggeration—of the possessions of the 
Pans of Spyohow, and especially of the wealth -which 
they were said to haye taken from Spychow, It was 
related that they had brought from Mazovia many salt 
barrels full of money. Macko, moreover, accommodated 
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the powerful Pans of Koniecpole with a loan, and this 
served to confirm fully all his neighbours’ estimates of 
his treasure. Thus the influence of the Pans of Bogdanieo 
increased, as didi also the esteem in which they were 
held, so that there was never any lack of visitors in the 
castle. Although thrifty, Maoko was hy no means dis¬ 
pleased to see this, for he knew that it served to extend 
still further the fame of the family. 

Christenings were celebrated with special magnificence, 
and once a year, after the festival of the Assumption, 
Zbyszko invited his neighbours to a great feast. Many 
la<hes also came, in order to grace the tournaments with 
their presence, to listen to the songs of the minstrels, 
and to dance until morning with the young knights by 
the light of the bla.zing pine torches. Oldi Maicko used 
to feast his eyes on Zbyszko and Ja.gienka, so courtly and 
dignified was their bearing. The young Pan had gro'wn 
stout and tall; although his face seemed yo'xmg in com¬ 
parison with his strength and stature, yet, when he had 
fastened his abundant hair with a purple headband and 
donned his ma,gnificent dress woven of gold and silver 
thread, then not only Macko but many of the guests said 
to themselves: By heaven, he is truly like a prince in 
his castle! ” And) knights acquainted with Western 
customs knelt down before Jagieinka and asked her to* be 
the lady of their thoughts, such was the radiance of health, 
youth, vigour, and beauty that she shed around her. 
Even the old lord of Koniecpole, who was also the Palatine 
of Sierad'z, was astonished at the sight of her, and likened 
her to the morning dawn, and eyen to the sun, which, 
as he said, ^^Give® light to the world and fills even old 
bones with a new life.” 



CHAPTER LXXXIL 


In the fifth year, when thorough order had at length 
been introduced intoi all the village©, when the banner 
bearing the blunt horseshoe had &en fl.ying for several 
months over the finished watoh-tower, and Jagienka had 
been happily delivered! of a fourth son, whom they called 
Jurand, old Macko said one day tO' his nephew: 

Everything prospers now, and if the Lord Jesus would 
but grant us good fortune in one more matter, then I 
should die happy 

Zbyszko looked at him inquiringly and, after pausing 
a while^ said: 

^'Now you are surely thinking of the war with the 
Knights of the Cross, for what els© is there for you to 
wish for^' 

“ I tell you now what I told you once before,” answered 
Macko-, “that as long as the Grand Master Konrad is 
alive there will be no war.” 

“ Will he live for ever, think you? ” 

“ No, nor shall I, and therefore it is of something else 
that I am thinking.” 

“What else?” 

“Well, it matters little—^it is best that I say nothing 
of it now. But meanwhile, I am going to Spyohow, and 
perhaps I shall see the Princess of Plock and of Czersk 

tOO'.” 

The reply did not greatly surprise Zbyszko', for during 
the past few years Maoko had gone several times to 
Spyohow, so he merely asked: 

“Will you stay away long?” 

“Longer than usual,” answered the old “for I 

shall stay for a time in Plook.” 

A week afterwards Maeko departed, taking with him 
several waggons and a good set of armour, “In case',” as 
he observed, “it should chance that he was obliged to 
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fight/' la taking leave lie repeated that he might, 
perhaps, be gone longer than usual, and indeed he did 
remain away much longer, for there was noi news of 
him for six months afteirwards. Zbyszko' began to- grow 
uneasy, and at length he sent a special messenger to 
Spychow, but not far beyond Sieradz the messenger 
encountered him and retumed along with him. 

The old knight was somewhat gloomy on his return, 
but after having questioned Zbyszko' concerning aJl that 
had happened during his absence, and being satisfied 
that all was well, he brightened a little and presently 
began to* speak of his travels. 

You know that I have been tO' Maiienburg? ” saidl he. 

Toi Marienb'urg I ” 

''And where else should I have been?" 

For a time Zbyszko' looked at him with amazement. 
Suddenly he slapped his thigh, and exclaimed: 

" By heaven! I had oompletoiJy forgotten that 1" 

" You may have forgotten," answered Macko-, " because 
you have fulfilled your vows, but it is not Heaven's will 
that I should infringe my oath and my honour. It is 
not our custom to swerve from, anything, and—^may the 
Holy Cross help me!—will never forget him while I 
have breath in my body 1 ” 

Macko's face darkened and grew resolute and terrible 
in a fashion that made Zbyszko* think of his uncle in the 
old dayS', years beforei, under Witold and Skirwoillo*, when 
a battle against the Knights of the Cross was appro-aching. 

"What happened?" he asked. "Did he escape you?” 

" No, for he did! not appear in the lists." 

"For what reason?" 

"He has become Grand Commander.” 

" Kuno von Lichtenstein has become Grand Com¬ 
mander 1" 

"Ay, and they may even elect him Grand Master— 
who knows? Already he thinks himself the equal of 
princes. They say that he rules in everything, that all 
the affairs of the Order depend upon him, and that the 
Grand Master undertal?:es nothing witho-ut his counsel. 
How could! such a man appear in the lists? To expect 
it would but make men laugh.” 

"Did they deride yo-u, then?" asked Zbyszko, his eyes 
suddenly flashing with anger. 

" At Flock the Princess Alexandra laughed at me. ' Go, 
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tLetn/ said sli©, ' a.nd challeng© tk© Roman Emperor I W© 
know* tkat Zawisza tk© Black and Pas-zko of Biskupic© 
okallenged kim, but i©v©n to suck as they k© gave no 
satisfaction, for ke oannot. Assuredly k© does not lack 
courag©, but,^ said sk©, ^ k© is a monk, and kolds a great 
and worthy office, so tkat suck things are beneath Ms 
thoughts, and h© would lose in honour more by* accepting 
suck okallengeis than by disregarding them.' Thus did 
tk© lady speak.” 

“And what did you say to all tins'?” 

“I was sorely grieved], but I told her tkat I must 
nevertheless go to Marienburg sO' tkat I might say before 
God and man: ^ What lay in my power I did accomplish.' 
So I entreated tk© Princess tkat sk© might devise some 
mission for me in Marienburg, and give me a letter, for 
I knew tkat otherwise I should never ©soap© in safety 
out of that den of wolves. Yet in my soul I thought thus: 

‘ It may be tkat h© has refused the challenges of Zawisza, 
Powala, and Paszko', andi yet if I were to seize kim in the 
presence of the Grand Master, the komtkurs, and tk© 
guests, and grasp kim by the beardl or tk© moustache, 
then, surely k© would fight.' ” 

“Heaven kelp you!” exclaimed Zbyszko fervently. 

‘^Ak,” said tk© old knight, “there is kelp for every¬ 
thing if a man has but a head on his shoulders. But in 
this the Lord Jesus did not grant me His favour, for I 
did not find Lichtenstein in Maiiienburg. They told me 
that k© kadi gone as an envoy to Prince Witold. I did 
not know what to do then, whether to wait there or to 
follow kim. I was afraid lest I should pass kim on the 
way. I had knoTO tk© Grand Master and the Grand 
Wardrobe-keeper in tk© old days, and so I confided to 
them the purpose of my coming, but with on© accord 
they dieclared at once tkat it was impossible.” 

“Wky?” 

“For tk© same reason tkat tk© Princess of Plook had 
given me. ^ What would you think of me,' said tk© Grand 
Master, ‘if I accepted the challenges of every Mazovian 
or Polish knight?' And k© was right, for in tkat case 
k© would have been slain long ago. Both k© and tk© 
Grand Wardrobe^keeper were astonished at me, and they 
related tk© circumstances of my journey at supper. Then, 
I tell you, there was a hubbub as if one had blown into 
a beehive. At once there rose up a whole band! of them 
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among the guests. ‘ Kuno cannot fight,’ they cried, * but 
we can! ’ So* I named three of them, intending to fight 
them in turns., but the Grand Master, in spite of many 
entreaties, would permit only one of them to appear 
against me. His name was Lichtenstein also*, and he was 
a kinsman of Kuno.” 

*‘And what came of it?” asked Zbyszko eagerly. 

“Well, I hayei brought his armour with me, but it is 
so shattered that no one would give even a mark for it.” 

“ By heaven I Then you have accomplished your 
vo w! ” 

“ At first I was glad, for I too thought so, hut afterwards 
I said to myself; ^ hTo, it is not the same I ’ And now I 
have no rest, for maybe it is not the same.” 

But Zbysko began to consol© him. 

“ You know me,” he said, “ and you know that in such 
matters I please neither myself nor any on© else; but 
I say that had it happened so to me, then I should have 
been satisfied. And I tell you that in this the greatest 
knights of Krakow will hear me out. Zawisza himself, 
the greatest authority of all in things concerning knightly 
honour, will not say otherwise.” 

“Do you mean this?” asked Maoko. 

“Think; these men are famed throughout the whole 
world. They too challenged him, hut not on© of them 
achieved so much as you. You vowed that you would 
slay Lichtenstein, and Lichtenstein you have slain.” 

“It may be so,” said the old knight. 

“Now tell me,” said Zbyszko, ever ciurious concerning 
matters of chivalry, “was he old or young, and how did 
he bear himseilf; was it on horseback or on foot?” 

“He was some thirty-five years old and had a heard 
falling to his girdle, and it was on horseback. God aided 
me, so that I struck him with my spear, and then it came 
to swords. I tell you, the blood gushed fo-rth from 
his mouth, so that his whole heard was clotted hk© an 
icicle.” 

“ And yet you used to complain that you were growing 
oldl” 

“True; when I sit still on horseback or stand firmly 
on the ground I can hold my own, but I can no longer 
leap about in the saddle ia full armour.” 

“ Kuno himself would! not escape you.” 

The old man waved his hand oontemptuo'usly, as if to 
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signify tlia.t to get rid of Kunoi would give him. much less 
pains. Then they went to* look at th© armour which 
Macko had brought back, but merely m a token of -victory, 
for it was too' sorely shattered to seirv© any other purpose, 
and was therefor© worthless. The ouish and the greaves 
alone, which were of excellent wo-rkmanship', had not 
been damaged. 

“I should have preferred them to be Kuno’s,” saddi 
Maoko gloomily. 

“God knows what is best,’' answered Zbyszko'. “If 
Kuno is made Grand Master you will never meet him 
again, unless it be in some great battle." 

“I kept my ears open to what people were sa,ying,” 
said Macko'. “Some say that Konrad will be followed 
by Kuno, and others that his brother Ulrich will succeed ' 
him." 

“ I should prefer that it were Ulrich,” said Zbyszko. 

“ I, too. And dio you know why ? Kuno has wisdom 
and craft, but UJrich is more vehement. Ulrich is a 
true knight and mindful of honour, but he trembles with 
impatience for a war against us. They say, too-, that 
if he should become Grand Master, then there will come 
speedily a sto-rm such as the world has never seen. More¬ 
over, Konrad has often attacks of bodily weakness. Once 
he swooned away in my presence. Ah, it may be that 
we shall yet live long enough to see it 1 ” 

“May Heaven grant it! Have the Knights any fresh 
quarrels with our kingdom? ” 

“There are quarrels both old and new. A Knight of 
the Cross remains ever a. Knight of the Cross. Though 
they know that you are the stronger, andl that it is not 
well to fall out with you, neverthelessi they will ever lie 
in wait for your property, for that is their nature.” 

“ Surely they t.hink their Order stronger than any other 
kingdom,? ” 

“Not all of them, but tlierei are some that do, and 
among those is Ulrich. And, indeed, their might is 
terrible! ” 

“ Do you remember what Zyndram of Maszkow said 
of them?” 

“I do. And it grows worse there every year. A 
brother could not greet another brother more heartily 
than the people received me, when no Knight of the 
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Cross wm looiking on. Eivery one there has had enough 
of them.'' 

"Then wei cannot haYei long to wait?” 

"Perhaps—andi perhaps not,” answered Macko'. He 
pondered for a time, and then added: " For the present 
we can but labour and toil to increase our eistate, so 
that we may make a fitting appearance in the field.” 



CHAPTER LXXXIIL 


A TEAR later tKe Grand Master Konrad died. Jagienka/» 
brother, Jasko, who heard in Sderadz the news of his 
death and of the election of Ulriohi von Jungingen in 
his stead, was the first tO' bring it to Bogdaniao, where, 
as in all the other dwellings of the great, it stirred to 
their depths the hearts and souls of all who' heard it. 
“ There will be times,said Maoko solemnly, such as 
men have never yet seen, 1 ” and in the first moment of 
eixcitement Jagienka led all her children to Zbyszko, and 
began to take leave of him, as if he were about to set 
out on the following day. Macko and his nephew, how¬ 
ever, knew that war was not wont to be kindled in a 
moment, like fire on a heath, but they foresaw that it 
must come, and they began to prepare. They set about 
choosing horses, and a-rmo-ur, training in military craft 
their grooms, the bailiffs of the villages, who‘ were bound 
by law toi appear in war on horseback, and the wlodykas, 
or lesser gentry, who were eager to rally round the 
banner of the wealthier houses. The same was being 
don© at all other manors; everywhere hammers rang on 
anvils; everywhere old cuirasses were being cleaned, cross¬ 
bows and leather straps were being smeared with hog^s 
grease, waggon wheels were being hooped with iron, stores 
of provisions—^mainly composed of groats and smoked 
viands—^wer© being prepared. At church, on Sundays 
andl saints' days, men asked each other for news, and 
grieved when the tidings were peaceful, for all felt in their 
souls that it behoved theni to get rid once and for ever 
of the terrible enemy of the whole nation, and that the 
kingdom woold never thrive in power, peace, and advance- 
menifc until, in the words of Slaint Bridget, the teeth of the 
Knights of the Cross sho-uld bei broken and their right 
handl cut off. 

As they were men acquainted with the Order and exneri- 

2 Q 
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encedi in war against the Germans, Macke and Zbyszko 
were often surroiunded in Krzesnia by many people who 
were anxio-us for news. These were wont also to' ask 
concerning the best expedients to employ against the 
Germans; how they should be attacked, what was their 
manner of fighting, in what respects they were superior 
to the Polets and in what inferior, and whether, when 
spears were broken, it was better to attack them with 
axes or with swords. 

In thesei matters Macko and Zbyszko were, indeed, well 
versed, and they were, therefore, listened toi with great 
attention, the more so' because there was a general con- 
viction that the war would be no easy one, that the Poles 
would have to measure their swords against the foremost 
knights of every land, and that they would not have to 
content themselves with inflicting loss upon the enemy 
here and there, but must crush them utterly, or them¬ 
selves perish. Therefore the wlodykas would say among 
themselves: “If it must be, then so be it; their death 
or ours 1 ” But this in no way diminished the eagerness 
of a generation who bore in their souls a presentiment 
of the great events that were approaching; their eager¬ 
ness rather increased' eve'ry day and every hour, yet it was 
without idle vanity and boasting that they busied tbem- 
selves with the work of preparation, hut rather with a 
stubborn steadfastness of mind and a solemn preparedness 
for death. 

“ Their death or ours I ” 

But meanwhile time passed, men wearied, and yet 
there was no war. There was talk, indeied, of quarrels 
between King Wladlyslaw and the Order; of the Dobrzyn 
land, although they had been long ago redeemed; of 
borderland disputes; of differences concerning a place 
called Drezdenko, of which most men now heard for the 
first time in their lives; but yet there was no war. Some 
began even to doubt whether it would ever come, for, 
although such disputes were continual, all were settled by 
means of congresses, nego>tiations, or the sending of 
envoys. And now the news went forth that Teuton 
envoys had. arrived in Krakow and that Polish envoys 
had gone to Marienburg. There was talk of the inter¬ 
vention of the Kings of Bohemia and Hungary, and even 
of the Pope himself. In the districts far removed from 
Krakow nothing was known with certainty, and so rumours 
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of different kinds, often strange and! improbable, flew 
nbo-ut among the people. But stiJl there was no war. 

Alt length even Macko himself, within whosei memory 
were many similar threatening portentsi of war, sciarce-ly 
knew what to think of it all, and set out for Krakow in 
•ordler to obtain more trustworthy intelJigenoei. He did not 
remain there long, but returned in the sixth week after 
his departure, and with a face much brighter than before. 
In Krzesnia the noblemen, eager for news, crowded round 
hini as usual, and at once attacked him with many 
questions. To these, however, he repliedl with another 
question; 

“ And your spear-headis and axes, are they sharpcmed ? 

‘^What say you? For heaven's sake, quick! What 
is the news? Whom have you seen? ” they exclaimed on 
every side. 

“ Whom have I seen ? I have seen Zyndraan of 
Maszkow! What news? News that may soon make us 
saddle our horses! " 

''By heaven! How so? Tell us!" 

"Have you heard of Drezdenko?” 

" Assuredly we have. But it is a small oaetle; there 
are many such, and as for its lands they are no larger 
than Bogdlaniec." 

"Is not that a paltry reason for war?" 

" It is indeed; there have been weightier reasons, and 
yet nothing came of them,.” 

"And shall I tell you the proverb that Zyndram of 
Maszkow told me with respect to this same Drezdenko'?” 

"Tell us.—quick!—our caps are burning our heads!” 

"He spoke thus: ^A blind man walked along a high¬ 
way, and stumbled over a stone. Ho stumbled because 
he was blind, and yet the stone was the cause of his 
stumbling.' Well, I tell you, Drezdenko is such a stone. 

"How so? The Order yet stands!” 

"You do not understand? Then I will give it you 
otherwise: When a vessel is full, then a single drop will 
serve to overflow it.” 

Hereupon the knights became so impetuous that they 
wished to mount their horses and set out for Sic-radz 
forthwith, but Macko was obliged to* restrain them. 

"Be ready,” saidi he to them, "but wait patiently; 
they will assuredly not forget us.” 

So they continued their preparations. But they waited 
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long, so long that some of theim began to doubt anew. 
Macko*, however, did not doubt, for, as one may divine 
the approach of spring by the arrival of birds, so he, 
being a warrior of expeaience, was able to conclude by 
mean® of various signs, that war was, indeed, approaching,, 
and that a great war. 

Thus, hunts were ordered in all the royal forests, and 
so great were they that even the oldest people could 
not remember their like. Men gathered in thousands, 
to beat the woods, and whole herds of bison, stags, boars, 
and smaller game of diferent sorts were killed. For 
weeks and months fires smouldered in the forests, so that 
salted meats might be smokedi -before being sent ofi to 
the chief towns m the neighbo'urhood, and thence to- 
Plock. It was plain that these were supplies for a great 
army. Maoko knew well what to think of this, for 
Witold had ordered great hunts like these before all his. 
great expeditions in Lithuania. Nor were these the only 
signs. Peasants from the German lands came flying in 
crowds to the kingdom and to Mazovia. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood it was mostly the suihjeot-s of the German knights 
in Silesia who came', but all knew that the same thing 
was going on everywhere, and especially in Mazovia. 
Hlawa, the Bohemian, whO' was mana,ging the household 
at Spychow, sent on a score of Mazovians who* had fled to- 
him for shelter from Prussia. The men craved permis¬ 
sion to take part in the war on foot, for they wished to 
avenge the wrongs done theim by the Knights of the* 
Cross, whom they heartily hated. They told, too, how 
many O'f the border villages in Prussia were almost com¬ 
pletely deserted, as the peasants, with their wives and 
families, had removed to the Mazovian principality. The 
Knights of the Cross were in the habit of hanging fugitives, 
when caught, bjxt nothing could now restrain the unhappy 
people, andl many a man preferred death to life under the 
terrible German yoke. 

Soon beggars ” from Prussia began to swarm through¬ 
out the whole country. All made their way towards 
Krakow, and they came from Dantzig, from Marienburg„ 
from Thorn, even from distant Koenigsberg, and from all 
the to'wns and provinces of Prussia. Among them there 
were not -only beggars, but sacristans, organists, church 
functionaries of different kinds, and even seminarists and 
priests. People guessed that these men carried with 
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-them intelligenoe of all that was going on in Prussia., of 
the preparations for war, of oastl© fortifications, of the 
strength of garrisons, of the mercenaries and the foreign 
guests. It was whispered, indeed, that in the chief 
towns the Pala-tines, and in Krakow the royal councillors, 
were o-ften closeted with thenn for hours together, listening 
to them and writing down their coonmunioations. Some 
of them were known to have returned secretly to Prussia, 
and to have appeared once more in the kingdom. It 
was rumoured from Krakow that with their help the 
King and his council had been apprised of every step 
taken by the Knightsi of the Cross. 

But in Marienburg things were proceeding quite other¬ 
wise. A clergyman, who hadi escaped from that capital 
and now lodged with the lords of Koniecpolei, declared 
that the Grand Master Ulrich and the Knights of the 
Cross oared nothing for intelligence from Poland, and 
that they felt sure they should conquer and overthrow 
the whole kingdom for ever at a single blow, so that no 
trace of it shall be left.’’ Audi he repeated the words 
'Of the Grand Master himself, spoken at a banquet in 
Marienburg: “The more there are of them., the cheaper 
will sheepskins be in Prussia! ” With light-hearted 
exultation they prepared for the war, confident in their 
•own might and in the help‘ that would come to* them even 
from the remotest kingdoms. 

Yet in spite of all these warlike signs, preparations 
and exertions, the war did not come so quickly as people 
wished. The young lord of Bogdanieo grew weary of 
remaining at home. All was long since retady, andi his 
heart was set upon fighting and fame. Eve>ry day of 
delay, therefore, pressed heavily upon him, and often 
did he reproach his uncle with it, as if the making of war 
or peace rested with Macko. 

“You promised surely that it would come,” he said, 
“ and there is nothing—^nothing at all I ” 

“You are shrewd,” answered Macko, “and yet you 
might be shrewder. Cannot you see what is going on'/ ” 

“And if the King sho'uld come to an understanding at 
the last moment? They say he does not desire the 
war.” 

“He does not. Yet who else but he exclaimed: 
■'Unless I am no longer King, they shall not take 
Drezdenkol’ And the Germans have taken and stiU 
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keep Drezdenko! Well, the King does not wish to spill 
Christian blood, but his councillors, who are shrewd and 
crafty, are conscious of the greater power of Polands 
Therefore they are inclined to press the Geirmans, and I 
tell you that, if Drezdenko had never been, then some¬ 
thing else would have been found.” 

‘‘But I have heard that Drezdenko was taken by the 
Grand Master Konrad, and he assuredly stood in fear 
of the King.” 

“ He did, for he knew the Polish power better than all 
others, but he too was unable to restrain the cupidity of 
the Order. In Krakow they told me that, when the 
Knights of the Cross took Neumark, von Ost, the old 
lord of Drezdenko, did homage to the King, because his 
lands had been Polish from time immemorial, and he 
therefore wished to be subject to the kingdom. But the 
Knights of the Cross invited him to Marienburg, and 
there they made him drunk with wine, and so obtained 
from him a bequest of his estates. Then the remainder 
of the King's patience was exhausted at last.” 

“ And SO', in faith, it might be! ” exclaimed Zbyszko. 

“Nevertheless,” declared Macko-, “it is as Zyndram of 
Maszkow said: ‘ Drezdenko is but the stone that causes a 
blind man to fall.' ” 

“And if the Germans should give up Drezdenko, what 
will happen then?” 

“Then another stone will be found. But a Knight 
of the Oros® will never give up what he has once 
swallowed unless you cleave his belly for it, and that, 
please God, we shall soon do.” 

“ No,” exclaimed Zbyszko, whose spirits were now- 
raised, “Konrad might, perhaps, have given it up, but 
Ulrich will not. He is a true and stainless knight, but 
he is terribly headstrong.” 

Such was their talk, and meanwhile events were moving, 
like stones struck by a traveller's foot on some mountain 
path, which rush with ever increasing impetus towards: 
the abyss. 

Suddenly the report thundered throughout the whole land 
that the Knights of the Cross had attacked and seized 
Santok, an ancient Polish town mortgaged to the Knights: 
of Saint John. Ulrich, the new Grand Master, who, when 
the Polish knights had gone to offer him their congratula¬ 
tions on his election, had left Marienburg on purpose to 
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avoid tiheim, andl who, in the eiarliest moments of his 
rule, had decreed that the German tongue, and not Latin, 
should henceforth he used in his relations with the King 
and with Poland—at length showed who and what he 
reially was. The Pans of Krakow, who were themselves 
working secretly for war, now understood that Ulrich too 
was forcing his way headlong towards it, and that with 
such haughtiness and insolence as had never yet been 
shown towards the Polish nation by any Grand” Master, 
even in the days when the might of the Order was greater, 
and that of the kingdom less, than at that moment. 

The chief officers of the Order, less vehement and more 
crafty than Ulrich, were in conimunioation with Prince 
Witold, seeking to gain him to their cause by means of 
gifts and flatteries so inordinate that the like hadi not 
been seen since the days when men raised temples and 
altars to • the Ebman Emperors during their lifetime. 
“There are but two benefactors of our Order,” said the 
Teuton envoys, making low obeisance before the lieutenant 
of King Jagieilo; “the first is God, and the second is 
Witold; wherefore every wish and every word of Witold 
are sacred to the Knights of the 'Oross.” And they 
besought him for his judgment in the dispute concerning 
Drezdenko, believing that if he, a subject of the King, 
should take upon himself to judge Ms superior, Jagiello 
would take offence, and the friendship between them 
would be broken, if not for ever, at least for many a diay. 
But as the Kill's councillors knew all that was being 
planned in Marienburg, Jagiello also chose Witold as his 
arbiter. 

And the Order had cause to rue their choice. They 
imagined that they knew Witold well, but they soon 
leaned that they did not know him sufficiently, for 
Witold not only adjudged! Drezdenko to< the Poles, well 
knowing what must be the issue of the quarrel, but once 
more raised Samogitia., and, turning an over more 
menacing face towards the Order, began to' increase his 
strength with men and arms, and with stores of corn 
sent from the fertile Polish lands. 

And now, throughout all the regions of the Polish 
realm, all men understood that the decisive hour had 
struck at last. And sO', indeed, it had, 

^ One day, when old Macko, Zhyszko*, and Jagionka wore 
sitting before the ca-stle gate, enjoying the warmth and 
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brightness of the sun, a stranger mounteS on a foaming 
steed suddenly appeared before them, cast at the- feet 
of thei knights a sort of garland twisted of osier and 
willow, and shouting, Wioi! wioi 1 * galloped off again. 

They started tO' their feet, their hearts throbbing 
wildly. Macko-'s face grew dark and solemn. Zbyszko 
rush^ off to send on a mounted gro'onx elsewhere with 
the “ wioi,” and presently he returned with flashing eyes. 

. “War!” he exclaimed. “God has vo-uchsafed it at 
last! The war! ” 

“ And such a "war as we have never seen before! ” said 
Macko gravely. 

He shouted to- the retinue, and in the twinkling of an 
eye they gathered round the Pans. 

“ Blow the horns from the tower in afl directions ! Let 
others fly to the village for the bailiffs! Lead the horse's 
from the stables and yoke them tO' the waggons! And 
hasten! Hasten 1 ” 

Ere his voice had ceased tO' ring, the men had hurried 
off to carry out the old knight's orders. There was no 
difficulty, for everything—^men and horses, waggons and 
arms, armour and provisions—^had long been in readiness, 
80 that all might mount at once and go. 

“Then jmu will not remain at home?” said Zbyszko 
to his uncle before they set out. 

“I? Of what are you thinking?” 

“ I mean that according to law you may remain, for 
you are old, and there would then be some protection 
for Jagienka and the children.” 

“Then, listen! Until to-day I have been waiting for 
this hour.” 

The sight of his stem, impassive face was enough to 
8how that no* persuasions would be of any avail. More¬ 
over, in spite of his more than sixty years he was still 
sound as an otak, his arms moved freely in their sockets, and 
his hands were still able to graisp and wield an axe. True, 
he co'uld no longer gallop in full armour without stirrups, 
but there were many younger men, especially among the 
Western knights, whO' were unable to perform that feat. 
But, on the other hand, he possessedl great knightly 
training, and in the whole neighbourhood there was no 
more experienced warrior. 

Wici,’’ twigs of osier, used in the Polish army as a summons 
to arms. 
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Jagienka., however, seeimed to have no fea-r of being 
left alone, for, hearing her hushandfs wordS', she rose up, 
•and, having kissed his hand, said: 

Have noi fears for me, dear ZbyszkO'. The castle is 
strong, and yo-u know I am not over timid* Neither 
crossbow nor spear is unknown to* mei. This- is no fit 
time to think of us. The kingdom must be saved. God 
will be our protector here.” 

Tears filled her eye® as she spoke, and ran down in 
great drops over her face, beautiful as a lily. She 
pointed to the children, and her voice trembled as sho 
said: 

“Ah! Wei’e it not for these chicks, I would kneel 
at your feet and pra-y you to take me with yoxx to tho 
war.” 

“Jagienka!” he exclaimed, embracing her. 

She encircled his neck with her arms', and clasped him 
to her bosom with her whole strength, repeating: 

“Only come back to me, my precious one, my only 
one, my dearest! ” 

“And give thanks to God daily that He has given yon 
such a wife,” said IMacko in a thick voice. 

An hour afterwards the banner was lowered from the 
tower in token of the absence of the Pans. ZbysishO' tmd 
Maoko consented that Jagienka, with the children, nhould 
accompany them to Sieradz, so-, after a co-pious mc-ul, all 
set out with the retinue and) the waggons. 

It was a clear, calm day. Tlie pino foronts sioocl 
motionless and silent. The herds in the IicIiIh and 
meadows were enjoying their mid-day rc®t, slowly rumi¬ 
nating their food as if plunged in thought. Tine air was 
dry, and hero and there on tho highways there rosi' 
clo'Uds of golden dust, and abovo the dust-clouds some¬ 
thing could be seen glittering brightly in tho Hunrays like 
a fiamei. Zbyszko po-inted this out to- liis wife and (luhlrtuu 

“Do you know what that is that glittow above tho. 
dust-clouds?” ho asked. “ It is the heads of Hpears niul 
pikes. Apparently the ' wici' have go-ne tw(‘r5avlmr<s 
and the people arc moving fro-)n every” sides against t-lm 
G-ermans.” 

And this was true. Not far beyond the bounds of 
Bo-gdianico they met Jagie-nka’s brothe-r, young Jnsko of 
Zgorzolico-, who, being a tolerably wealthy px^oi^rioior. 
was leading three horsemen and twenty fiK>t sulduTH. 
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Soon afterwards, at one o-f the crossways, the shaggy 
face of Cztan of Bogow* emerged from the dhstrdond. He 
was no friend of the Pans of Bogdanieo, hut now he called 
out to them from afar: Welcome against those hounds! 
and he greeted them in friendly fashion, andl then galloped 
on again among the grey dust. They also met old Wilk 
of Brzozo-wau Although his head trembled a. little with 
old age, yet he too was going against the Germans to 
avenge the death of his son, whom they had slain in 
Silesia. 

The nearer they approached to Sieradz the more 
frequent became the dfust-clouds on the roads, and when 
at length the towers of the town appeared in the distance, 
the whole highway was crowded with bailiffs and aimed 
grooms, all on their way to the place of meeting. As 
old Macko cast his eye over the throng of stout, robust 
fellows, stubborn in battle and inured to hardship, bad 
weather, cold and hard work more thoroughly than the 
men of any other nation, his heart was filled! with fresh 
strength and the certitude of victory. 



CHA-PTEH LXXXIV. 

AasTD tlie war broke out at last. At firs-t tbere were but 
few battles, aud tbeise were hardly sucoetssful for the Po-les* 
Before their forces had ad-vauced the Knights of the 
Cross took Bobrowniki, laid Zlotorja leivel with the 
ground, and re-ocoupied anew the ill-fated lands of 
Dobrzyn, which had been regained! so recently and with 
such pains. The intervention of the Kings of Bohemia 
and Hungairy, however, stilled the war“-storm for a time. 
An armistice ensued, in order that Waclaw, the King 
of Bohemia, might adjudicate the disputes between Poland 
and the Teutonic Order. 

But the two sides did not cease from collecting troops, 
and! advancing them towards each other during the winter 
and spring months; so that, when, the Bohemian King,, 
bribed by the Order, gave judgment in its faivour, the war* 
must needs break forth anew. 

Meanwhile summer came, and with it came the forces of 
Prince Witold. After passing the river at Czerwiensk,, 
the two armies united with the troops of the Mazovian 
princes. In the camp at Swieo on the other side there 
lay a hundred thousand iron-clad Germans. The King 
wished to cross the Drweoa and go by the shortest way to 
Marienburg, but when that was seen to be impossible he 
turned aside from Kurzetnik to Dzialdowo and, after 
capturing the Teutonic castle of Dabrowno—known other¬ 
wise as Gilgenburg—he encamped there. 

The King, as well as the PoHsh and Lithuanian leaders, 
knew that a pitched battle must be fought soon, although 
no one anticipated that it would come to that for several 
days. They concluded that thei Grand! Master, having 
crossed the King's path, meant to rest his troops, so 
that th^ should appear in the field fresh and nob 
exhausted. The King's troops took up their quarter® 
for the night in Dabrowno. The capture of this fortress, 
although it had been effected without the order, and 
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even against tli© will, of the war csonnoil, filled the heart® 
of the King and of Prince Witold) with hope, for it wa® 
a strong castle surronnded by -a lake, and had thick 
walls and a numerous garrison. Yet the Polish knights 
had taken it almost in the twinkling of an eye, and 
with such headlong enthusiasm, that before the whole 
of the Polish forces had arrived the to'wn and the castle 
had been transformed into ruins and! smouldering heaps, 
amid which the wild warriors, of Witold and the Tartars 
under the command of Saladin put to the edge of the 
‘Sword the remnant of the German soldiers, who. fought 
desperately for their live®. 

The co^nfia-gration did! not last long, for it was extin¬ 
guished by a short but violent shower of rain. The 
whole night of the 16th July was strangely changeable 
and boisterous. One storm after another broke over 
the camp. At certain moments the whole sky was red 
with lightning, and the thunder rolled with terrible peals 
from east to west. At times the thunderbolts filled the 
air with the smell of sulphur; at time® the noise of the 
ra.in drowned all other sounds. Presently the* clouds 
were scattered by thei wind), and, amid the shreds of 
them, the stars and the great, bright moon were once 
more visiblei. It was only after midnight that it became 
somewhat calm, and that it was possible for the fire® to 
be kindled. And immediately thousands and thousands 
of them blazed out throughout the vast Polish-Lithuanian 
camp, and by their glow the warriors dried) their drenched 
clothes, singing battle songs the while. 

Tlie King, too, was awake. In a house situa.ted at the 
farther end of the encampment, where he had sought 
shelter from the stoirm, the war council sat listening to 
the reports of the taking of Gilgenburg. As the Sieradz 
■troops had taken part, in the attack, their coanmander, 
Jakob of Koniecpole, was summoned along with others 
■to justify himself for storming the town without orders, 
-and for not desisting although the King sent an officer 
and some grooms to restrain him. 

Fearing that censure or even punishment might await 
him, the Palatine of Sieradz took with him several of 
the chief knights, ancll among them old Macko and Zbyszko', 
a-s witnesses to testify that the King’s officer had reached 
them only when the troops had already scaled the walls 
of the castle, and when the fight for the garrison was at 
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its hot'teist. Wlieni taxed with assaulting the castle, he"^ 
declared that it was dijBELcult to make inquiry oonoeming 
everything when the troops extended over several miles. 
Having been sent as an outpost, he understood it to be 
his dhty to destroy all obstacles to the King’s troops, 
and to* strike the foe wherever he should meet him. Upon 
hearing his defencei, the King, Prince Witold, and the 
lords, who were in their hearts glad of what had occurred',, 
not only did not blame the Palatine and his men for their 
action, but praised their vigour and bravery in so quickly 
mastering the castle andl its garrison. 

Macko and Zbyszko now beheld the greatest men of 
the kingdom, for, besides the King and the Mazovian 
princes, there were also present the two coinmanders-in- 
chief, Witold, who led the Lithuanians, Samogitians,. 
Ruthenians, Bessarabians, Roumanians, and Tartars ; 
and Zyndram of Maszkow, the Sword-bearer of Krakow 
and commander of the Polish army, who excelled) all men 
in his knowledge of warfare. With these there were in 
thei council many other great, warriors and statesmen, 
the youngest being Ziemowit, son of the Prince of Plock,, 
who, in spitei of his years, was wonderfully expetrienoed 
in war, and whose opinion was highly valued by the great 
King himself. And in the spacious chamber adjoining 
many famous knights were in waiting, in order to give 
their counsel if it should be asked. Many of them knew 
Macko and Zbyszko-, andl among them was their trusty 
old friend Powala of Taczew. They greeted Macko and 
his nephew heartily, and began at once to talk with them 
of old times and adventures. 

“ Ah! ’’ said the Pan of Taczew to Zbyszko, your 
account against the Knights of the Cross is assuredly 
heavy, but I hope you will now make them pay for 
ever^hing.” 

will—in blood I” answered Zbyszko. ''In blood 
they shall pay us all! ” 

" Do you know that your Kuno vo-n Lichtenstein is now 
Grand Komthur? ” asked Paszko of Biskupioe. 

I know, and so does my uncle.” 

Heaven grant that I meiet him! ” exclamed Macko,. 

for I have preesing business with him.” 

We also challenged him,” said Powala, " but be 
answered that his oihce die)- not pe-rmit him to fight. But 
now his O'ffice will certainly permit it.” 
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ZawiS'za the Bla.ok, whO' was a<50ustomed to speak with, 
great gravity, said: 

He will fall to whomsoever God has allotted him! ” 

Out of mere curiosity Zbyszko submitted the case' of 
bis uncle to tbe judgment of Zawisza, asking whether 
Macko’s vow had not been accomplished by the fact that 
he had fought and slain a reOative of Lichtenstein who had 
offered himself in Kuno’s stead. With one accord all the 
knights present exclaimed that that sufficed. But the 
stem-hearted MackO', although pleased with the judgment, 
•said: 

Nevertheless, I should) feel surer of my salvation had 
T met Kuno himself.” 

They then spoke of the capture of Gilgenburg and of 
the great battle which they all expected soon. Just as 
they were discussing how many days would probably pass 
before the encounter, a tall, thin knight, dressed in red 
cloth and wearing on his head a red cap*, entered. 
Streitcbing out bis arms, he exola.imed in a soft, a^knost 
womanly, voice: 

Greetings to* you, Knight Zbyszko* of B'Ogdaniec! ” 

De Lorche! ” cried Zbyszko. So you are here 1 ” 

He embraced the Lorrainer, for he retained a kind 
remembrance of him, and asked him eagerly: 

''So you are here? On our side?” 

"There may be many knights of Gdldem with the 
•Germans,” answered de Lorche, "but I owe service for 
tbe fief of Dlugolas to my lord, Prince Janusz.” 

"Then you are the heir of old Mikolaj of Dlugolas? ” 

"Yes. On the death of Mikola j and of his son, who 
was slain at Bobro-wniki, the estates fell to the beautiful 
Agnieszka of Dlugolas, who for five years has- been my 
wife and lacfy.” 

" By heaven! ” exclaimed Zbyszko; " tell me how you 
achieved that.” 

But de Lorche, ha.ving greeted old MackO', said: 

"Your former groom, Hlawa, told me I shoffid find 
you herei, and he is now in my tent attending to the 
supper. It is some distance off, at the farther end of 
the camp, but we. shall get there on horseba-ck quickly 
enough, so pray come with me.” 

He tumeidi to Powala, with whom, he had become 
acquainted in the old days at Plock, and added: 

"And you also', noble Pan. To me you will give 
happiness and honour.” 
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Good! ” aaswered Powala^ It is pleasure to talk 
mth old frieoidS', and on our waiy we shall b© able to 
-esaimn© the camp.” 

They went out to moiunt their horses and go-. Before 
they started, however, d© Lorche’s servant threw over 
their shoulders rain-cloaks, which he had evidently brought 
purposely. The servant approached Zbyszko, kissed his 
hand, and said: 

Greetings and honour to* you, Pan I I am your old 
.seirvant, but in the darkness you cannot reco'gnis© mei. 
Do not you remember mei—Sanderus?” 

'' By heaven 1 ” ecsclaimedl Zbys 2 ko. 

And for a time there rose up in his heart memories of 
past sorrow, pain, and misfortune, just as when, a fort¬ 
night before, on joining the King’s army with the troops 
of the Mazovian- princes, he had met his trusty groom, 
Hlawa, after a long separation, 

Sianderus! ” he said at length. '' Ah I I remember 
the old days, and you too'. "V^ere have you been since 
then, and what have you been about? Dot you still 
cany relics? ” 

“No, Pan. Until last spring I was sacristan of the 
church at Diugolaa Bht my late father was engaged in 
military craft, and so, when the war broke out, I grew 
sick of thei brazen church bells, and in my soul there 
awoke a. fondness for iron and steel.” 

“What is this I hear?” said! Zbyszko, who was unahle 
to ima,gine Sandenis going forth toi battle with a sword, 
a spear, or an axe. 

“ A' year ago*,” said Sanderus, holding ZbyszkO'^s stirrup, 
“I was sent on a mission to Prussia by the Bishop of 
Plock, and in this I rendered valuable service. But 
that I will narrate later. Meanwhile, b© pleased to 
mount, your Grace, for the Bohemian count, whom they 
call Hlawai, awaits you with supper in the tent of my 
lord.” 

Zbyszko mounted and, approaching dei Lorohe, rode 
along by his side so that hei might talk with him freely, 
for he was curious conceiming his history. 

“I am glad beyond measure,” he said, “that you are 
on our side. And yet I am surprised, for you served 
under the Knights of the Cross.” 

“Those serve them who ar© paid to serve,” replied de 
Lorche, “ but I never took pay from them’. No. I went 
among the Knights of the (>’oss merely to seek adventures 
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and to ■win a knight^s belt, and that, as- you know, I bare 
now won from the handis of a Polish prince. But having 
Iked many years in their land, I learned on which side 
lay the right. Then, when I married and settled here, 
how could I be against you? I am already a Pole. See- 
how I hare learned your language. Indeed, I hare 
begun to forget the German tongue.” 

And your estates in Geldern? I hare heard that you 
are a relative of the sovereign counts of Geldem, and are 
there the heir to many castles and estates.” 

“ i\Iy heritage there I made over to a relative-, who 
purchased it. Five years ago I went thither and brought 
back much wealth, and with that I purchased estates in 
Mazovia.” 

‘‘AndJ how came it that you married Agnieszka of 
Dlugolas? ” 

Ah 1 ” answered de Lorche, who can gauge the mind 
of a woman? She was constantly jeering at me, until, 
having sujffered enough of that, I toldl her that, for very 
sorrow, I would go- off to the war in Asia and never 
come back again. Then she suddenly burst into tears 
and exclaimed: ^ Then I will become a nun! ^ Thereh 
upon I fell at her feiet, and a fortnight la.ter the Bisliop 
of Plock blessed us in church.” 

''And have you children?” 

" When the war is over,” said de Lorchei, with a sigh,. 
" A^ieezka intends to go to the tomb of Queen Jadfwiga 
to invoke her blessing.” 

" That is well. They say that is a sure remedy, and 
that in such matters there is no- better patroness than 
our holy Queen. The decisive battle will be fought in a 
few days, and then there will be peace.” 

"Ah I” 

"But,” said Zhyszko presently, "The Knights of tho 
Cross must surely hold you for a traitor?” 

" No,” answered de Lorohei. " You know that I practise 
knightly honour. When Sanderus went to Marienburg- 
with a mission from the Bishop of Plock, I sent by 
a le'tter to the Grand Master Ulrich, and therein I 
renounced my se-rviceis, to him and! stated the reasons 
why I now stand on your side.” 

" Ha I Sanderus 1 ” exclaimed Zbyszko. " He has told 
me that he grew tired of the brass of the hells, and that a. 
liking for iron had awakened in him. At this I wonder,, 
for he had ever the heart of ii hare.” 
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“ Sanderus,” replied de Lorche, ha.s so far to dO' with 
steel or iron.—^that he shaves me and mj grooms 1 

'^Oh, that is it!” said ZbyszkO', laughing heartily. 

For a time they rode on in silence. Preisently de 
Lorche raised his ejm towards the sky and said: 

have bidden you to supper, but ere we arrive it 
may be time for breakfast.” 

^"Thei moon still shines,” said Zbyszko'. ''Let us ride 
on.” 

Having overtaken Mlaoko and! Powala, they rode on, 
all four together, along the broad track which was always 
left between the tents and the camp fires, so that there 
might be an open passage through the camp. To reach 
the Mazovian troops, who were stationed at the farther 
end, they were obliged to traverse the whole length of 
the camp. 

" Since Poland has been,” said Macko, " there have 
never been such armies, for here there are men from 
all the ends of the earth.” 

" And no other King could put so many troops in the 
field,” said de Lorche, "for none has such a mighty 
realm.” 

The old knight turned towards Powala of Taozew. 

"How many ba.nners, Pan, have come with Prince 
Witold?” he askedL 

" Forty,” answered Powala. " There are fifty detach¬ 
ments of our Polish troops, together with the Mazovians, 
but they are not so strong as those of Witold, for in his 
force several thousand men sometimes servei under a 
single banner. Ha! We heard that the Grand Master 
called them a rabble, fit to handle spoons rather than 
weapons. But it may be that it was an evil hour when 
he said so, for, unless I err, the Lithuanian spears will 
yet be terribly redi with German blood.” 

" And those we are now passing, who are they ? ” asked 
de Lorche. 

" They are the Tartaars. S'aladin, Witold's vassal, 
brought them.” 

"Are they good warriors?” 

" The Lithuanians know how to fight them, and have 
conquered great numbers of them, so that they have been 
obliged to take part in this war. But it is diflioult for 
Western knights to* contend against them, for they are 
even more terrible in their flight than in an onset.” 

2e 
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'' Let us look at tkem more closely/’ said de Lorolie. 

And! they rode on towards the burning wood piles^ 
which were surrounded by men with arms entirely bare, 
but, in spite of the summer season, dressed in sheepskins 
with the wool turned outwards. Most of them were 
asleep on the bare ground, or on damp straw which 
steamed with the heat, but miany of them sat crouching 
by the burning wood piles. Some essayed tO' shorten 
the night hours by singing wild songs in nasal tones, 
accompanying them by striking together the two shank 
bones of a horse, which produced a strange and disagree^ 
able clatter; some beat upon small drums, or thrummed 
upon tightened bowstrings; others at© pieces of flesh, 
freshly snatched from the Are, smoking and bloody, blow¬ 
ing on them with their thick, bluish lips a.s they ate. 
Indeed, they looked so- savage and malign that they might 
well have been taken for some fearful creatures of the 
forest instead of human beings. The smoke from the 
fires was pungent with the odour of roasting horseflesh 
and melting mutton fat, while round) about the smell 
from scorched wool, heated sheepskin coats, freshly flayed 
hides and blood, was nauseating and unendurable. From 
the other side of the road, where the horses were tethered, 
a sweaty smell was carried by the wind. The animals, 
of which a few hundlredsi were kept for scouting in the 
neighbourhood, had eiaten up all the grass about their 
feet, and were now biting at one another, snorting and 
shrieking shrilly from time to* time. The grooms shouted 
at them in order to quieten them, or else whipped them 
into submission with their thongs of raw hide. 

It was unsafe to go alone* among the Tartars, for they 
were a wild and rapacious people. Close* to* them were 
encamped bands of Bessarabians no less wild, with the 
horns of animals on their heads; of long-haired! Wallacians 
who, instead of cuirasses, wore- painted wooden boards 
over their breasts and backs, with rude pictures of 
vampires, skeletons, and beiasts. -sAl little farther on was 
the camp of the Se>rvians, now asleep, which, at intervals 
during the day, at halts between the fights, resounded 
like an immense lute*, so many were the flutes, balar 
baykas,* bagpipesi, and other musical instruments which 
the warriors carried with them. 

The jSres blazed), and through the clouds driven apart 

* A kind of guitar with three strings 
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by the strong wind shone the rays of the big, bright 
moon, so* that by these lights the knighte' were able to 
eixamine the encampment. Behind the Servians lay the 
unlucky Samogitians. The Germans had shed torrents 
of their blood, yet at every summons from Witold they 
rose to fight again. And now, as if conscious that their 
misfortunes would soon be over for ever, they had come 
hither, filled with the relentless sp-irit of their leader 
S'kirwoillo, at whose very name the Germans trembled 
with awe and fury. 

The fires of the Samogitians came necst to those of 
the Lithuanians, for they were of the same people and 
hadi the same customs and language. But at the entrance 
of the Lithuanian camp a dismal sight met the eyes of 
the knights. On a gallows made of unhewn tree-trunks 
bound together at the top hung two bodies, turning and 
dangling so violently in the wind that the wood shrieked 
as if in pain. At the sight of the bodies, the horses 
started back on their ha.unohes, and the riders piously 
made the -sign of the cross. 

''When the culprits were brought in,” said) Powala, 
when they had passed the spot, "I was at the King^s 
side along with Prince Witold. Our bishops and lords 
had already complained that the Lithuanians are too 
savage in warfare, and that they do not even spare the 
churches. So when these were taken—^true, they were 
men of importance, but they had insulted the Holy 
Sacrament—^the Prince was so filled with wrath that 
it was terrible to look at him, and straightway ordered 
them to hang themseiv'es. The poor wretches were then 
made to set up their own gallows. One was even heard 
to urge the other, saying: ' Hasten, hasten, or the Prince 
will be still more wroth with us I ’ All the Lithuanians 
and Tartars were filled with awe, for though they do 
not fear death they stand in terror of Witold’s anger.” 

" Yes, I remember,” said Zbyszko, “ that when the King 
was wroth with me because of Lichtenstein, Duke Jamont, 
who was then by the King’s side, recommended me to 
hang myself immediately. It was out of goodwill that 
he gave me that advice, though I would have challenged 
him to mo.rtal combat had it not been that they were 
about to out my head ofi, as you are aware.” 

"Ahl Duke Jamont has acquired knightly manners 
since then,” said Powala. 
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Convearsing tlius thesy passed the great Lithuardaa camp 
andi tlie thre© splendid Ruthemaii detachments, the largest 
of which was that of Smolensk, and entered the Pohsh 
camp. Here were fifty regiments, the flower and strength 
of all the army. The armo'Tir was finer, the horses 
bigger, and the knights better trained, being inferior in 
nothing to* the knights of the West. In strength of limb, 
in endurance and hunger, cold, and hardship, the men of 
Great and Little Poland even ecsccelled the Western 
warriors, who cared more for the ooroforts of life. They 
were simpler in their habits, their cuirasses were of 
ruder workmanship, although they were more finely 
tempered, while their contempt of death and their ecstrar 
ordinary stubbomness in battle had often aroused the 
admiration of knights from fai>ofE lands, like the French 
and English. 

"Her© lies our whole strength andl hope,” said de 
Lorohe, who was now familiar with the chivalry of Poland. 
"I remember how in Marienburg they used to complain 
that in battles with you eve-ry span of ground had to be 
bought with streams of blood” 

" And now,” said Macko*, " blood will flow like a river, 
for never before has the Order assembled such forces.” 

"The Knight Korzhog,” said Powala, "who carried 
letters from the King to the Grand Master, says the 
Knights of the Cross declare that neither the Roman 
Emperor nor any other king possesses such might, and 
that the Order could conquer the whole world.” 

" Ha I W© have more men than they! ” said Zbyszko. 

"Yes, but they think lightly of Witold's troops, for 
they say they are poorly armed, and will fall in pieces at 
the first blow, like an earthen pot beneath a hammer. 
Bht whether this be true or not, I do not know.” 

"It is true, and it is not,” said the prudent Maoko. 
"Zbyszko and I know them well, for we have fought 
along with them. To* be sure their weapons are poor, 
and their horses jades, so that it often happens that they 
give way b^ore the onset of knights. Nevertheiless they 
are as brave at heart, and even braver, than the Germans.” 

" It will soon be proved,” said Powala. " The King 
weeips constantly at the thought that so much Christian 
blood must be shed, and even at the last moment' he 
would be ready to conclude a just peace, but to that the 
pride of the Knights of the Cross will not allow them to 
assent.” 
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'' It is true,” said Maoko. I know tk© Kniglitsi of tke 
Cross, as do aJi of you! God kas already prepared tk© 
balancei in wkick tke blood of us and of the enemies of 
our race skaU be weighed! ” 

They had almost reached tk© Mazoviaa bands where 
stood tk© tent of de Lorokei, when in the middle of tk© road 
before them they cam© upon a crowd of men looking at 
tk© sky. 

'' Halt, there! Halt 1 ” called a Yoice from among tk© 
gazers. 

“ Who is it that spe-aks, and what do' you here? ” asked 
Powala. 

I am tke parson of Klobuck. And you? ” 

“ Powala of Taczew, tke Knights of Bogdanieo and Pan 
d© Lorcke.” 

“ Ah, it is you, Pan! ” said tk© priest in ai mysterious 
voice, as k© approached Powala^s horse. ^^Look at tke 
moon, and see how strange it is. Truly this is a wonderful 
and prophetic night.” 

Tke knights raised their eyes and looked at tke 
moon, which had grown pal© and was already near its 
setting. 

^'I can discern nothing,” said Powala. ''What is it 
that you see?” 

“ A monk in a hood is fighting with a king wearing a 
crown! Look! There! In the name of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit! How terribly they wrestle! God have 
mercy upon us sinners! ” 

There was silencei all around, for all men held their 
breath. 

“Look! look!” Cixclaimed the priest. 

“ True, there is something! ” cried Maoko. 

True! true! ” said the otheirs confirmatively. 

Ha! ” exclaimed the parson of Klobuck suddenly. 

Th© king has thrown the monk to the ground! He 
has set his foot on him 1 Jesus Christ be praised 1 ” 

" For ever and ever! ” 

At this moment a big black'cloud obscured the moon, 
and th© night grew dark except for the light of the fires 
that trembled in bloody bands across the road. 

The knights rode on, and when they had left the crowd 
behind, Powala asked: 

^'Did you see anything?” 

'' At first I saw nothing,” answered Maoko, but after¬ 
wards I distinctly saw both the king and the monk.” 
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“ I also.” 

“ And 1.” 

It is a sign from Heaven,” said PowaJa. ‘‘ It would 
seem, then, that in spite of th© tears of our King there 
must be ba.ttle.” 

‘^Andi such a battle,” said Macko, ''as the world does 
not remember.” 

They rod© on in silence, their hearts oppressed and 
overflowing. 

As they neared the tent of de Lorch© the wind rose 
with such violence that in th© twinkling of an eye it 
scattered th© fires of the Mazoivians before it. Thousands 
of firebrands, blazing chips and sparks flew thro-ugh the 
air, accompanied by dense clouds of smoke. 

" Ha! Ho'W terribly it blows! ” said Zbyszko, adjusting 
the rain-cloak which the wind had blown over his head. 

"And in th© storm one seems to hear th© sound of 
groans and weeping.” 

" The dawn will soon break,” said de Lorch©, " but what 
the day will bring forth who- can tell ? ” 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 


At daybreak not only did the wind not cease, but it 
increased to such an extent that it was found to be 
impossible to pitch the tent in which the King had been 
accustomed to hear Holy Mass thrice every day since the 
beginning of the expedition. At length Witold, who was 
anxious that the march should not be impeded, approached 
with the request that divine service should be deferred 
until they reached the recesses of the forest, whenl both 
time and place would be more fitting. The Prince's wish 
was readily complied with, the more so as it was really 
impossible to do otherwise. 

At sunrise the whole of the troops set out in a single 
body, a long train of baggage waggons bringing up the 
rear. After an hour's march the wind fell a little, so 
that it was possible to display the banners. As if strewn 
with many-coloured blossoms, the fields were soon covered 
with them as far as the eye could reach. But no eye 
could compass all the forces, or command the forest of 
variegated standards under which the different regiments 
moved forward. That of the province of Krakow advanced 
under a red banner bearing a white eagle crowned, and this 
was the chief banner of the whole kingdom, the great 
standard of all the troops. It was borne by Maroin of 
Wrocimowice, whose coat of arms was “ Polkozy," a knight 
mighty and famous throughout the world. It was followed 
by the Court regiments, one of which marched beneath 
the double cross of Lithuania, while the emblem of the 
other was a pursuing horseman with a sword raised ready 
to strike. Under the standard of St. George marched the 
mighty arrays of mercenaries and foreign volunteers, who 
consisted mainly of Bohemians and Moravians. Of these, 
a great number wiere taking part in the war, and the 
forty-ninth detachment was entirely composed of them. 
These men—^particularly in the infantry, who followed the 
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spearmen—^wer© exceedingly wild and unruly, but so well 
trained were tbey to battle, and so implacable in an 
encounter, that every other iiifantry, on coming into con¬ 
tact with them, started back hastily from their touch, as a 
dog starts back before the touch of a hedgehog. Their 
arms were halberds, scythes, axes, and, more especially, 
iron flails, in the wielding of which they were so terrible. 
They hired themselves tO' any on© who wo-uld pay them, for 
their whole life co-nsisted of war, pillage, and slaughter. 

By the side of the Moravians and Bohemians marched 
under their own standards sixteen detachments from the 
Polish provinces—one from Przemysl, one from Lemberg, 
one from Halicz, and three from Podole—^while behind 
them came the infantry from the same provinces, armed 
for the most part with spears and scythes. The Mazovian 
princes, Janusz and Ziemowit, led the twenty-first, twenty- 
second, and twenty-third detachments. Behind these 
marched the regiments of the bishops and nobles, num¬ 
bering twenty-two in all. There were also the bands of 
Jasko of Tamow, Jendrek of Tenczyn, Spytko Leliwa, 
Krzon of Ostow, Mikolaj of Michalowo, Zbygniew of 
Brzezie', Krzon of Koziezlowy, Kuba of Koniecpole, Jasko 
Ligeza, of the Kmita and the Zaklika, as well as the clans 
of the Gryfits and Bobowskis, the detachments of Kozle 
Rogi, and several others who in time of war assembled 
under a common banner and shouted the same battle cr)^ 

The whole earth seemed to blossom beneath them, as 
meadows blossom in spring. Horses and men moved 
onward like the waves of the sea, over their heads a forest 
of lances with coloured streamers, that looked in the dis¬ 
tance like flowers, and in the rear, amid dense clouds of 
dust, came the townspeople and the peasant footmen. 
They knew that the struggle to which they were advancing 
would be terrible, but they also knew that it was necessary, 
and SO' it waS' with willing hearts that they went on. 

The legions of Prince Witold advanced on the right 
wing under banners of difierent colours, but bearing the 
same device, that of the knight with the sword threaten¬ 
ingly raised to strike. On they went through fields and 
forests, their line of march stretching for several miles, 
so that the eye could not embrace their whole extent at 
once. 

Just before noon the troops approached the villages of 
Logdau and Tannenberg, and halted on the border of a 
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forost. The spot seeined suitable as a resting-place, for 
it was protected against sudden attack by the enemy. On 
the left the ground was washed by the waters of Lake 
Dabrowa, and on the right by those of Lake Lubicz, while 
in front a great stretch of open field extended for several 
miles. In the midst of the track, which rose gently towards 
the west, lay the meadows of Griinwald, and a little dis¬ 
tance ofi the thatched roofs and the dull fallow lands 
•of Tannenberg. It would be easy to perceive any enemy 
who should descend from the heights towards the forest, 
but the Poles did not anticipate that there could be any 
encounter before the following day. It was therefore 
merely in order that the troops might enjoy a little rest 
that the army was brought to a halt; but as that experi¬ 
enced warrior, Zyndram of Maszkow, had enforced the 
preservation of the order of battle even during the march, 
it was possible for the men to encamp so as to be ready 
to fight at a moment’s notice. While couriers, mounted 
on light and swift horses were despatched towards Griinwald 
and Tannenberg, and even further, in order to explore 
the neighbourhood, the King, who was longing for divino 
service, hastened the erection of the chapel-tent on the 
high shore of Lake Lubicz, that he might hear the 
oustomary masses. 

Jagiello', King Witold, the Mazovian princes, and the 
military council made their way to the tent. The foremost 
of the knights assembled in front of the entrance, either 
in order to commend themselves to the mercy of God 
before the day of battle, or to look upon the King. 
Jagiello entered, clad in his coarse grey camp dress, his 
grave face plainly indicating the grievous anxiety that 
oppressed him. Time had altered his form but little ; 
it had neither covered his face with wrinkles nor whitened 
his hair, which he was still in the habit of throwing behind 
his ears with the same quick motion of the hand as in 
the days when Zbyszko had seen him for the first time 
in Krakow. But he walked as if bowed down beneath a 
burden of terrible responsibility that weighed upon his 
shoulders, as if sunk in some great sorrow. Among the 
troops it was said that the King wept continually at the 
thought of the Christian blood that must be shod, and it 
was true. Jagiello recoiled before war, but especially 
before a war which must be waged against men who boro 
the cross upon their mantles and their banners, and with 
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his whole soixl he longed for peace. It was in vain that 
the Polish lords, and even Scibor and Gara, the Hungarian 
mediators, assured him that the Grand Master Ulrich 
was so consumed with Teutonic insolence and pride that 
he was ready to set the world at defiance; it was in vain 
that his own envoy, Piotr Korzbog, swore by the Holy 
Cross and by the fishes in his coat of arms that the Order 
would not listen to peace, and that Count von Wende, the 
Komthur of Gniew, the one member of the Order who* 
spoke in favour of it, was covered with sneers and insults 
by the others—^he hoped still, in spite of everything, that 
his enemy would yet recognise the justice of his claims,, 
and, by closing their tenible quarrel by an equitable 
treaty, spare human blood. 

It was therefore for this reason also that he went to 
pray in the chapel, for his simple and benevolent soul was 
tormented with an immense uneasiness. In past days 
Jagiello had devastated Teutonic lands with fire and sword,, 
but he had done so as a heathen prince of Lithuania. But 
now, as a Christian and a King," when he beheld burning 
villages, ruined houses, blood and tears, he was filled with 
the fear of God’s anger, the more so as he knew that it was 
as yet but the beginning of strife. It was true that his 
enemies were unscrupulous, but they bore the cross on 
their mantles and were protected by such great and sacred 
relics that the mind shrank before them in awe. The whole 
army thought of them with terror; it was not of spears,, 
or swords, or axes that the Polish warriors were afraid, 
but only of the relics. ^'How raise a hand against the 
Grand Master,” even the most daimtless knights used to 
say, " when he bears on his cuirass a reliquary containing 
the bones of saints and a piece of the wood of the Saviour’s 
cross?” Witold, it was true, was burning with the lust 
of war; but at the thought of the divine infiuences with 
which the Order cloaked its wickedness,* the pious heart 
of the King trembled with fear. 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 


Father Bartosz of Klobuck bad just finished one mass, 
Jarosz, the parson of Kalisz, was about to begin another, 
and the King had gone out in front of the tent in order 
to rest his knees, which were somewhat weary with kneel¬ 
ing, when a nobleman named Hanko Ostojczyk galloped 
up like a whirlwind, his horse foaming at the mouth, and, 
without waiting to leap from his saddle, exclaimed: 

“ The Germans! Your Majesty I—they are coming I ’’ 

At these words the knights started and the Kin^s face 
changed; for a moment he remained silent. 

“ Praised be Jesus Christ 1 ” he exclaimed at length. 
“Where did you see them? How many regiments have 
they? ” 

“ I saw one detachment at Griinwald,” answered Hanko 
breathlessly, “ but from behind the hill there rose a great 
cloud of dust, as if many more were advancing.” 

“ Praised be Jesus Christ I ” repeated the King. 

Hereupon Witold, into whose face all the blood seemed 
to rush at the first words of Hanko, and whose eyes now 
glowed like burning coals, turned hastily towards the 
courtiers. 

“ Put off the second mass I ” he cried. “ A horse for 
mel 

But the King laid his hand on the prince’s shoulder. 

“ Go you, brother,” he said; “ I will remain and hear 
the second mass.” 

Witold and Zyndram of Maszkow leaped on their horses, 
but just as they turned towards the encampment a second 
courier, the nobleman Piotr Oksza of Wlostow, rushed in, 
shouting while still in the distance: 

“The Germans! The Germans! I have seen two 
regiments! ” 

“ To horse I to horse! ” shouted the courtiers and the 
knights. 
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Piotr had not ceased speaking, when again the clatter 
of horses’ hoofs was heard, and a third messenger galloped 
up, followed speedily by a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth. 
-All had seen bands of Germans approaching in ever increas¬ 
ing numbers. It could no longer be doubted that the entire 
might of the Teutonic Order was advancing to the attack. 

In the twinkling of an eye each knight rode off to his 
detachment. Only a few courtiers, priests, and grooms 
remained at the chapel-tent with the King. Presently a 
bell sounded to signify that the parson of Kalisz was about 
to begin the second mass. Jagiello stretched out his arms, 
clasped his hands devoutly, and, raising his eyes to heaven, 
walked slowly into the tent. 

When the King came out in front of the tent after 
the second mass he could see with his own eyes that the 
couriers had spoken truly, for away on the confines of the 
great plain a dark mass was visible, as if a forest had 
suddenly sprung up over the desert fields, while over the 
forest the sunrays glittered and flashed amid the ever 
moving colours of a stream of banners. Still further off, 
beyond Griinwald and Tannenberg, an immense dust-cloud 
rose towards the sky. The King cast his eye over the 
threatening horizon. Then, turning towards the reverend 
vice-chancellor Mikolaj, he asked: 

Who is the saint to-day 1 ” 

It is the day of the Going forth of the Apostles,” 
answered the vice-chancellor. 

The King sighed. 

“ So the Day of the Apostles,” he said, “ will be the 
last for many thousands of Christians who will meet each 
other on that field.” 

And with his hand he indicated the great desert plain, 
broken only in the centre, half-way towards Tannenberg, 
by a clump of oaks that had grown there for centuries. 

Meanwhile, however, the King^s horse was led up, and 
at a short distance came sixty spearmen, sent by Z;^dram 
of Maszkow as the royal bodyguard. 

TTi-ng Jagiello’s bodyguard was commanded by Alex¬ 
ander, the younger son of the Prince of Plock, and brother 
of that Ziemowit who, because of his peculiar ability in 
warfare, had been given a seat in the military council. 
The second in command was Zygmunt Korybut, a Lithu- 
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anian nephew of the King, a youth of great promise and 
destiny, but of restless spirit. Chief among the knights 
were Jasko Mezyk of Dabrowa, a veritable giant, in stature 
nearly equal even to Paszko of Biskupice, and in strength 
but little inferior to Zawisza the Blask; Zolawa, a 
Bohemian baron, small and slender, but exceedingly dex¬ 
terous, celebrated at the courts of Bohemia and Hungary 
for his combats, in which he had laid low a score of Austrian 
knights; Sokol, also a Bohemian, unequalled as a bowman ; 
Bieniasz Wierusz of Great Poland, Peter of Milan, the 
Lithuanian lord, Sienko of Pohost, whose father, Piotr, 
commanded one of the Smolensk regiments, Duke 
Fieduszko, a relative of the King, and Duke Jamont, while 
the remainder were Polish knights “ chosen from among 
thousands.” All had sworn to defend the King to the last 
drop of their blood, and to- avert from his person every 
peril of war. By JagieiUo's side were the reverend vice- 
chancellor Mikolaj, and the royal secretary, Zbygniew of 
Olesnica, a learned youth, skilled in the art of reading and 
writing, yet at the same time strong as a boar. The King’s 
armour was borne by three grooms, Czajka of Nowy-Dwor, 
Mikolaj of Morawica, and Danilko, a Ruthenian, who 
carried the royal crossbow and quiver. The King’s 
following was completed by a score of courtiers, mounted on 
swift horses, whose duty it was to hasten with orders to the 
troops. 

The grooms arrayed the King in a magnificent suit of 
glittering armour, and led up his horse, a chestnut, also 

chosen from among thousands.” The creature snorted 
beneath its steel head-piece, as if giving expression to a 
good omen, and, filling the air with its neighing, reared a 
little, somewhat like a bird preparing to fly. As soon a-s 
he felt the horse beneath him and a spear in his hand, 
the King’s demeanour suddenly changed. His careworn 
look vanished, his small, black eyes glistened, and a flush 
suffused his cheeks. But this was only for a moment. 
As the vice-chancellor made the sign of the cross over 
him he once more grew grave, and humbly bowed his head 
encased in its glistening helm. 

Meanwhile the German army slowly descended the slope, 
and, passing Griinwald and Tannenberg, halted in full 
battle array in the midst of the plain. From the Polish 
camp beneath, a terrible wall of mounted knights in 
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armour could be plainly seen. Notwithstanding the wind 
which swayed the banners, a quick eye might discern the 
various devices with which they were embroidered, such 
as crosses, eagles, griffins, swords, helms, lambs, and the 
heads of bison and bears. 

Old Macko and Zbyszko, who had previously engaged 
in war against the Knights of the Cross, and therefore knew 
their troops and their devices, pointed out to the men of 
Sieradz two regiments of the Grand Master himself com¬ 
posed of the flower of the Teutonic chivalry; another, 
the chief detachment of the whole Order, commanded by 
Friedrich von Wallenrod; and the mighty standard of 
Saint George with a red cross on a white ground, as well 
many other banners of the Order. But they did not know 
the ensigns of the foreign guests, of whom thousands had 
come from every land—^from Austria, Bavaria, Swabia, 
and Switzerland, from Burgundy, famous for its knight¬ 
hood, from wealthy Flanders, from sunny France, whose 
knights, as Macko once declared, would stiU utter gallant 
words even when stretched vanquished on the earth; from 
England beyond the sea, the land that bore the finest bow¬ 
men in the world; and even from distant Spain, where, 
in ceaseless struggles with the Saracens, honour and 
bravery had flourished as in no other land. 

The blood rushed through the veins of the sturdy noble¬ 
men from the neighbourhood of Sieradz, from Koniecpole, 
Krzesnia, Bogdaniec, Rogow, Brzozowa, and other Polish 
lands, at the thought that in a moment they would be at 
close quarters wiSi the Germans and all the splendid 
chivalry in the Order’s service. The faces of the older 
men grew grave and stem, for they knew how arduous and 
terrible the work would be. But the hearts of the younger 
men began to whine', as hounds whine when, held back by 
the leash, they see their quany from afar. Some of them 
grasped their spears, their sword hilts, or the helves of 
their axes more firmly, and reined in their horses as if to 
let them dash forward suddenly; others panted, as if 
oppressed by their cuirasses. But the more experienced 
knights 'essayed to calm their ardour, saying: 

“You will miss nothing, never fearl There will be 
enough for all—God grant only that there be not too 
much 1 ” 

The Knights of the Cross, looking down upon the plain 
from the height, saw on the borders of the forest hut a 
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«oore of Polisli regiments, and were by no means certain 
whether these constituted the whole of the King’s army. 
It is true that to the left, near the lake, some grey bands 
of warriors could be distinguished, while among the bushes 
something could be seen glittering like the heads of the 
light spears used by the Lithuanians. This, however, 
might well be but a large scouting party of Poles. 
Presently some refugees, from devastated Gilgenburg, a 
score of whom were brought before the Grand Master, 
testified that all the Polish-Lithuanian forces lay before 
him. 

But it was in vain that they spoke of their strength. 
The Grand Master would not listen to them, for since the 
beginning of the war he had shut his ears to everything 
except that which seemed favourable to him and portended 
certain victory. He sent out no scouts or spies, for he 
believed that a pitched battle was inevitable, and that such 
a battle could not end otherwise than in the complete 
overthrow of the enemy. Confiding in a. force such as no 
Grand Master had ever taken into the field before, he was 
led to underrate the strength of his foe, so that when the 
Komthur of Gniew, who had been making inquiries on 
his own account, represented to him that the troops of 
Jagiello were really the more numerous, he answered: 
“TOiat manner of troops are they? With the Poles alone 
we shall have a little trouble; but as for the rest, they 
are a despicable pack—better at handling a spoon than a 
weapon I ” 

As he advanced with all his forces his face kindled with 
joy, for as he examined the enemy before him he distin¬ 
guished against the dark backgrounds of the forest the 
red folds of the standard of the Polish kingdom, so that 
he could no longer doubt that he was face to face with 
the chief troops of Jagiello. 

The Germans, however, were unable to attack the Poles 
stationed in and about the forest, for the knights of the 
Order were redoubtable only in the open field, and did not 
love—^nor, indeed, did they know how—^to fight in woods 
and thickets. 

Some of them therefore assembled hastily at Ulrich’s 
side, so that they might deliberate as to how the enemy 
should be drawn from their shelter. 

'' By Saint George! ” exclaimed the Grand Master. We 
have ridden ten i^es without resting; the heat plagues 
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us, and our bodies are bathed in sweat beneath the weight 
of our armour. Are we then to wait here imtil it shall 
pleas© the enemy to com© forth into the open ? ” 

Hereupon the Count von Wend©, a man respected on 
account of his age and experience, spoke: 

“ Although my words have been ridiculed here already,” 
he said, and ridiculed by men who may yet fly from the 
field which I will never leave alive ” (here he looked at 
Werner von Tetlingen), ‘^nevertheless I wiU speak that 
which my conscience and my love for the Order command 
me to say. The Poles do not lack courage, but their King, 
as I well know, still hopes for messengers of peace even 
at this moment.” 

Werner von Tetlingen said nothing in reply, but merely 
snorted out a contemptuous laugh. The Grand Master, 
who wasi displeased with von Wenders words, said: 

“ Have we now time to think of peace? It is with other 
business that we must deal."’ 

“ For God"s business there is always time,” answered von 
Wende. 

But Heinrich, the cruel Komthur of Czluchow, who had 
sworn to have two virgin swords carried before him that 
he might imbrue them with Polish blood, turned his fat, 
perspiring face towards Ulrich, and with fierce anger 
exclaimed : 

“I prefer death to ignominy, and with these swords I 
will attack the whole Polish army alone! ” 

Ulrioh slightly knit his brows. 

“You speak contrary to discipline,” said he. Then, 
turning to the other komthurs, he added: “ Deliberate only 
by what means we are to draw the enemy from the forest.” 

Each expressed his opinion, but at length the counsel of 
Gersdorf was approved by the komthurs and the foremost 
of the foreign knights, namely, that two heralds should be 
sent to the King with the announcement that the Grand 
Master sent him two swords and challenged the Poles to 
deadly battle, and that, if they had not field enough, the 
Grand Master would be willing to withdraw a little with 
his army, in order that they might have more fighting 
room. 

The King had just ridden from the shore of the lake 
and was about to make his way towards the left wing of 
the Polish bands, where he was to dub a large number of 
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knights., when he was suddenly informed that two heralds 
were approaching from the German army. 

Jagibllo's heart beat high with hope. 

It may be that they come with proposals for a just 
peace,'' he said. 

“ May God grant it I " answered the priests. 

The King sent for Witold, and meanwhile the heralds 
slowly made their way towards the camp. 

They could be plainly seen in the bright sunlight, as 
they rode onwards on their great caparisoned chargers. 
One of them bore on his shield the black Imperial eagle 
on a golden field, while the other, who was the herald of the 
Duke of Stettin, displayed a griffin on a white ground. 
The Polish ranks opened to receive them, and, alighting 
from their horses, they speedily appeared before the King. 
Slightly bowing their heads by way of reverence, they 
proceeded to the accomplishment of their mission. 

Sire,” said the first herald, the Grand Master Ulrich 
challenges your Majesty and the Prince Witold to battle, 
and in order to excite the courage which you appear tO' lack 
he sends you these two naked swords.” 

With these words he laid the swords at the King^s feet. 

Jasko Mezyk of Dabrowa translated his words, and as 
soon as he had finished, the herald who bore the griffin on 
his,shield stepped fo'rward. 

^^The Grand Master Ulrich,” he said, “bade me also 
declare to you, sire, that if you have not enough ground 
for battle he will withdraw a little, so that you may not 
remain idle in the brushwood.” 

Jasko Mezyk again interpreted the speech, which was 
followed by a long silence. Many of the knights ground 
their teeth at the arrogance and insult of the message. 

The last hopes of King Jagiello vanished like smoke. 
He had looked for an embassy that would bring about 
p^ace and concord, but instead of this the message was 
one that breathed forth pride and war. Therefore, raising 
his weeping eyes to heaven, he answered : 

“Of swords we have enough; yet these also I accept, 
but as a presage of victory sent me by God Himself through 
your hands. The field of battle He will appoint also. 
To His justice I appeal; to Him I prefer my complaint 
for the wrongs done to my people through your wickedness 
and pride—^Amen! ” 

2 s 
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Two great tears rolled down his sunburnt cheeks. 

Meanwhile the knights in the royal suite began to 
exclaim: 

“ The Germans are withdrawing! See, they are making 
way for us I ” 

The heralds rode back again, and in a short time they 
were seen mounting the hill on their huge horses, the 
silk which they wore over their armour causing their forms 
to shine brilliantly in the sunlight. 

The Polish troops issued from the forest and the brush¬ 
wood in excellent battle array. In the van marched the 
so-called front body,” composed of the most redoubtable 
knights; behind them came the main body, and lastly the 
foot soldiers and mercenaries. Thus, two long lanes 
separated the divisions, and in these open spaces Prince 
Witold and Zyndram of Maszkow rode hastily to and fro. 
The former was without a helm on his hea^ and in his 
resplendent armour he resembled some evil-boding meteor 
or a flame driven before the wind. 

The knights drew a deep breath, and settled themselves 
firmly in their saddles. 

The battle was about to begin. 

#••••••• 

The Grand Master stood watching the royal troops as 
they marched forth from the forest. 

For a long time he gazed at their immense mass, at 
their wings spread out like the pinions of some gigantic 
bird, at the rainbow of banners that fluttered in the wind, 
and suddenly his heart was oppressed by a strange and 
terrible feeling. It may be that with the eyes of Ms soul 
he beheld heaps of dead bodies and rivers of blood. It 
may be that he, who was without fear of man, was 
awakened to the fear of God, who in the heights of heaven 
held the scales of victoiy. 

For the first time it flashed through his mind how 
terrible that day must be ; for the first time he felt how 
heavy was the responsibility he had taken on his shoulders. 

Therefore his face grew pale, his lips quivered, and tears 
flowed freely from his eyes, so that the komthurs looked 
at their chief with astonishment. 

“What is it that grieves you, your Grace?” asked the 
Count von Wende, 
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It is, indeed, a fitting moment for tears I said 
Heinrich, the fierce Komthur of Czluchow. 

Even the Grand Komthur, Kuno vo-n Lichtenstein, 
puffed out his lips and exclaimed: 

Master, I do openly blame you, for you ought to think 
of raising the spirits of the knights, instead of depressing 
them. Indeed, we were wont to see you in quite another 
mood.” 

But in spite of all his efforts the tears continued to roll 
down the black beard of the Grand Master, as if some, one 
not himself were weeping within him. 

At length, however, he controlled himself a little, and, 
turning Ms stem eye® upon the komthurs, exclaimed: 

To your detachments 1 ” 

Each one dashed at once towards his command, for 
Ulrich had spoken with decision. 

As for him, he stretched out his hand towards his groom 
and said: My helm I ” 

Although the trumpets had not yet sounded for battle, 
the hearts of the men on both sides were already beating 
like hammers. 

There was an interval of suspense more trying, perhaps, 
than the stress of battle itself. The peasants of the neigh¬ 
bourhood had climbed the old oaks that stood between the 
two armies, towards Tannenberg, in order that they naight 
see the struggle about to be waged between forces such 
as had not been brought together for generations. But 
for this solitary clump of trees the whole field was bare, 
grey, and cheerless, like a great desolate prairie. Only 
the wind moved over its surface, while above seemed to 
hover the dread presence of Death. Involuntarily the 
knights turned their eyes towards the silent, ominous 
plain. From time to time the sun was veiled by the 
clouds as they hastened across the sky, and at such 
moments a deathly gloom settled over the land. 

Suddenly the wind began to rise. It roared through 
the forest, tearing away thousands of leaves in its course; 
it rushed headlong over the plain, bending the dry blades of 
grass before it, and, raising clouds of dust, whirled them 
into the eyes of the Teutonic troops. At this moment the 
air rang with the shrill sound of horns and pipes, and the 
whole Lithuanian wing dashed forward like an enormous 
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flock of birds tbat bad just taken wing. They bounded 
madly onward, as was their wont. The horses stretched 
out their necks, lowered their ears, and flew on with 
all their might; their riders brandished their swords and 
spears as, with terrific clamour, they rode against the left 
wing of the Knights of the Cross. 

It was here that the Grand Master stood just at this 
moment. He had recovered from his emotion, and now, 
instead of tears, his eyes seemed to give forth sparks of 
Are. Seeing the swarm of Lithuanians advancing like a 
whirlwind, he turned to Friedrich Wallenrod, who com¬ 
manded the wing, and said: 

Witold has begun! Now you!—on!—^in God’s name I ” 

And, beckoning with his right hand, he ordered forward 
fourteen detachments of knights clad in armour. 

“ God with us! ” shouted Wallenrod. 

The detachments lowered their spears and began their 
advance at a walk. But as a rock rolled down a mountain¬ 
side gains ever greater speed as it falls, so they from a 
foot-pace passed into a trot, and from a trot into a gallop, 
until, terrible and irresistible, they rushed on like some 
mighty avalanche which must crush and dash in pieces 
everything that it encounters. 

The earth trembled and groaned beneath them. 

The battle seemed about to extend and kindle over the 
whole line, and now the Polish bands began to sing the 
old war hymn of Saint Wojcieche. A hundred thousand 
heads encased in iron were raised upwards, and from a 
hundred thousand breasts came forth one gigantic voice 
like a mighty roll of thunder: 

“ Mother of God, 0 Holy Virgin! 

Mary, glorified of Heaven! 

Beloved Mother—Merciful I 
Of Thy Son, our Lord, obtain us 
Pardon of our sins! 

Kyrie eleison! ” 

And immediately strength entered into their bones, 
and their hearts grew ready for death. In the h 3 rmn and 
in the voices there seemed to be some great, impetuous, 
victorious force; it was as if the thunder had indeed 
begun to roll across the sky. The spears shook in the 
hands of the knights, the banners and flags quivered in 
the breeze, the air trembled, the branches waved among 
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the trees, and in the recesses of the forest the echoes awak¬ 
ened by the song seemed to repeat to the lakes, to> the 
meadows, and far and wide to the whole earth. 

“ Pardon of our sins! 

Kyrie eleison! ’’ 


And they sang on: 

“ This is’ Thy holy day I 

Listen to our voice ; fill Thou the minds of men! 

Give ear unto our prayer I Oh, hearken! 

Move Him, Thy Son, to grant our supplication: 

A holy life on earth give unto us. 

And after death a place m paradise! 

Kyrie eleison! ” 

The echo repeated in answer: Kyrie eleiso-o-on 1 

Meanwhile, stubborn combat had begun to rage on the 
dght wing, and was rapidly approaching the centre. 

The clangour of the fight, the neighing of the horses, 
ind the fierce shouting of the men, mingled with the 
strains of the hymn. But there were moments when the 
jhoutiQg ceased, as if their breath had failed the com¬ 
batants, and then the voices were again heard thundering: 

“Adam, thou husbandman of God, 

Who sittest in the heavenly courts! 

Take us, Thy children, to those realms 
Where holy angels ever dwell! 

Where there is ever love and gladness, 

Where in eternal light the Maker reigns! 

Kyrie eleison! 

And again th© echo, “ Kyrie eleiso-o-on 1 ” resounded 
hrough the forest. Th© shouting towards the right wing 
acreased still more, but no one could see or learn what 
ras taking place, for th© Grand Master, who was watching 
he progress of the battle from the height, at that moment 
mnched against the Poles some twenty bands under the 
ommand of Kuno von Lichtenstein. 

Zyndram of Maszkow rode like a thunderbolt to the 
ody composed of the chief Polish knights, and pointing 
is sword at the approaching German host, shouted so 
)udly that the horses in th© front rank started back upon 
leir haunches: 

“On them! Strike 1” 

And immediately the knights, bending forward over 
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their horses’ necks, levelled their spears and dashed 
onward. 

The Lithuanians bent beneath the terrible onrush of 
the Germans. The foremost ranks, composed of the best 
armed and most important bo jars, were soon levelled with 
the ground. The ensuing ranks closed furiously with the 
Knights of the Cross, but neither courage, nor endurance, 
nor any human power could save them from disaster and 
destruction. And how could it have been otherwise, when 
on one side fought knights completely encased in steel and 
mounted on chargers protected with armour, and on the 
other side men, strong and sturdy indeed, but covered only 
with skins, and mounted on small horses'? It was in vain, 
therefore, that the stubborn Lithuanians sought to find a 
way to the skins of their German foes. Their spears, their 
sabres, their clubs set with fiints or nails, merely rebounded 
from the iron plates as from a rock or castle wall. Witold’s 
unhappy legions were crushed down beneath the mass of 
men and horses ; they were hacked with swords and axes, 
they were pierced and broken with halberds, they were 
trampled down beneath the hoofs of horses. It was in vain 
that Prince Witold hurled fresh bands into the jaws of 
death; in vain was their resolution, futile their ferocity, 
unavailing their recklessness, fruitless the outpouring of 
their blood 1 

The Tartars, Bessarabians, and Wallachians were the 
first to flee, but soon the whole Lithuanian wall burst 
asunder, and wild panic seized all hearts. 

Most of the Lithuanian troops fled towards the Lake of 
Lubicz, closely pursued by the principal forces of the 
Germans, who wrought such terrible havoc among them 
that the whole shore was soon covered with dead. 

Another and smaller portion of Witold’s troops, however, 
which included the three Smolensk regiments, had retreated 
towards the Polish wing, hotly pressed by six of the 
German detachments, and later by those who had returned 
from the pursuit of the other fugitives. But the men of 
Smolensk, being better armed, made a more elective stand 
against their enemies. Every step, almost every inch of 
ground, was purchased with streams of blood. One of the 
. Smolensk bands was cut down almost to a man, but the 
two others defended themselves with the fury of despair. 
Yet nothing could stay the irresistible course of the 
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Germans. Some of their detachments were completely 
mastered by the frecozy of battle. Single knights, spurring 
and rearing their ste^s, forced their way headlong, with 
axe or sword upraised^ into the thickest ranks of the 
enemy. Their swords and halberds were wielded! with 
almost superhuman strength, and at length the whole body, 
hurling back, trampling down and crushing under foot the 
horsemen of Smolensk, reached the flank of the Polish 
front and centre, which, for more than an hour, had been 
contending against the Germans, led by Kuno von 
Lichtenstein. 

At this point Kuno found a task that was less easy, 
for here there was greater equality of arms and horses*, 
as well as of military training. Here the Polish spears 
even forced the Germans back, for the first attack was 
made by three of the most r^oubtable Polish bands— 
that of Krakow, the light horse under the command of 
Jendrek of Brochocice, and the household horse led by 
Powala of Taczew. But it was when spears were shivered, 
and men grasped their swords and axes, that the fight 
grew fiercest. Shield clattered against shield, and man 
grappled with man; horses stximbled headlong, and banners 
were hurled to the ground; helms, armlets, and cuirasses 
were cleft asunder beneath the blows of swords and axes, 
suits of armour ran with blood, and knights fell from 
their saddles like pine trees hewn down in the forest. 

Those Knights of the Cross who had fought against the 
Poles at Wilno knew what a stubborn and inflexible people 
they were-, but the novices and strangers were filled with 
an astonishment akin to awe as soon as they beheld them. 
Many of them involuntarily reined in their steeds, gazing 
before them in perplexity; but before they had made up 
their minds what they should do they had met their death 
from a Polish hand. For as hail descends mercilessly 
from copper clouds upon the cornfields, so densely and 
piteously did the blows shower down; swords clashed, 
axes flashed—^falling ruthlessly and unceasingly; suits of 
armour resounded as when iron is hammered at a forge; 
men's lives were extinguished as tapers are blown out 
by the wind; groans burst forth from human breasts, 
dying eyes grew dim, and youthful faces paled as they 
sank into eternal light. 

Sparks flew upward as steel struck against steel; frag- 
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memts of shattered spear-staffs, shreds of banners, and 
ostrich and peacock pinnies dashed through the air. 
Chargers slipped on the bloody cuirasses that lay on the 
ground, and on the bodies of fallen horses. He who fell 
wounded was crushed beneath their hoofs. 

Of the chief Polish knights none had as yet fallen. 
Like a fire sweeping over a parched meadow, devouring 
grass and bushes in its course, they advanced in close order, 
loudly shouting the names of their patrons or the war- 
cries of their families. Lis of Targowisko grappled with 
Gamrat, the gallant Komthur of Osterode, who, losing his 
shield, wound his white mantle about his upper arm to 
protect himself from the blows of his foe. But Lis cut 
through both mantle and armlet with his sword, severing 
the arm from the shoulder; with a second stroke he 
pierced Gamrat’s body so that the sword-point grated 
against his backbone. The men of Osterode uttered a cry 
of dismay on seeing their commander fall; but Lis rushed 
in among them like an eagle among a flock of cranes, and 
when Staszko of Charbimowice and Domarat of Kobylany 
had flown to his aid, the three began husking the Knights 
of the Cross as bears husk the fruit of the field sown with 
pease. 

Here Paszko Zlodziej of Biskupice slew Kunz Adelsbach, 
a celebrated brother of the Order. When Kunz saw the 
giant before him wielding his axe covered with blood and 
clotted hair, his heart was seized with fear, and he cried 
out that he was ready to yield himself captive. But amid, 
the uproar Paszko was unable to hear, and rising in his 
stirrups he cleft the German's head and his steel helm in 
two, as one might split an apple. Soon afterwards he slew 
Loch of Mecklenburg and Mingenstein, Helmsdorf, who 
belonged to a powerful line of Swabian counts, Limpach of 
Mayenoe, and Nachterwitz of the same place, until at 
length the terrified Germans began to retreat before him in 
all directions. They were like a crumbling wall before his 
blows; every moment he was seen to rise in his stirrups 
to deliver a fresh stroke, then his axe glittered in the air, 
and yet another German helm was laid low among the 
horses' feet. 

So, too, the mighty Jendrek of Brochocice, having broken 
his sword on the head of a knight who bore an owl on his 
shield and wore also a helm in the form of an owl's head, 
seized his antagonist's arm and broke it; then, snatching 
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the knight’s sword, h© killed him instantly with his own 
weapon. H© also took captive a young knight named 
Dienheim, whom he saw to be without a helm and spared, 
for he was as yet almost a boy, and turned upon his 
conqueror the ingenuous look of childhood. Jendrek there^ 
for© thrust him into the keeping of his attendants, little 
suspecting then that he had taken a son-in-law; for, as it 
happened, Dienheim afterwards married his. captor’s 
daughter, and remained for the rest of his life in Poland, 

The Germans now rushed on furiously, desiring to rescue 
young Dienheim, who came of a great family of Rhenish 
counts. But the knights “before the banner,” Sumik of 
Madbroze, the two brothers Plomykow, Dobko Qkwia and 
Zyoh Pikna speedily forced them back, as a lion turns 
back a bull, pressing them towards the legion of Saint 
George, and spreading disorder and ruin among them. 

The royal household detachment, led by Ciolek of 
Zelichowo, engaged the guests of the Order. With his 
giant strength Powala of Taczew threw down men and 
horses, smashed steel helms as if they had been egg shells, 
and attacked single-handed whole bands of the foe. By 
his side fought Leszko of Goraj, another Powala of Wyhucz, 
Mscislaw of Skrzynew, and two Bohemians, Sokol and 
Zbislawek. Here the struggle was long, for the Polish band 
had to withstand three German regiments; but when the 
twenty-second detachment, under Jasko of Tarnow, came 
to their assistance, the opposing forces were equalised, 
and the Germans were driven back nearly half a bowshot 
beyond the spot where the conflict had begun. 

But they were thrown back still further by the great 
Krakow division, led by Zyndram himself, in the van of 
which, before the banner, rode the most formidable of 
all the Poles, Zawisza the Black. By his side fought his 
brother Farurej, Floryan Pelitozyk of Korytnica, Skarbek of 
Gory, the renowned Lis of Targowisko, Paszko Zlodziej, Jan 
Nalecz, and Stach of Charbimowice. Beneath the terrible 
hand of Zawisza many valiant men went down, as if within 
the black armour of the Polish knight they had encoun¬ 
tered the form of Death himself. He fought with knitted 
brow and contracted nostrils, calm and self-possessed, as if 
performing some ordinary task ; at times he turned his 
shield aside to ward ofl a blow, but every flash of his own 
sword was followed by the death-shriek of some stricken 
man. Not once did he look about him, but held on his 
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way relentlessly, like some black cloud tbat every moment 
hurls forth its thunderbolts. 

The detachment from Posen, whose ensign bore a crown¬ 
less eagle, was engaged in a death struggle, and the Arch¬ 
bishop's regiment and the three Mazovian bands vied with 
it in gallantry and hardihood, while the other troops were 
not lacking in emulation. In the Sieradz detachment 
young Zbyszko of Bogdaniec dashed like a wild boar into 
the thickest of the enemy’s ranks, while at his side fought 
old Macko, fiercely yet deliberately, like a wolf that bites 
only to kill. 

Macko sought everywhere for Kuno von Lichtenstein, 
but as he was unable to discern him in the throng, he was 
fain for the moment to choose out other knights, especially 
such as wore the most magnificent armour, and unhappy 
were those who came in his way. Not far from the two 
knights of Bogdaniec fought the exceedingly ill-favoured 
Cztan of Rogow. In the first encounter he had his helm 
broken, and now he fought bareheaded, terrifying the 
Germans with his bloody, shaggy face, which to them 
seemed that of some forest monster rather than that of a 
man. 

Hundreds, and soon thousands, of knights lay dead 
on both sides ere the German avalanche began to totter 
beneath the blows of the infuriated Poles; then, however, 
something suddenly happened that for a moment threatened 
to turn the fortune of the whole fight. 

The German detachments, returning from the pursuit of 
the flying Lithuanians, flushed and intoxicated with victory, 
approached the flank of the Polish wing. Imagining that 
all the King’s troops had already been beaten, and that 
the battle was fought and won, they were returning in 
great disorderly bands, shouting and singing as they went, 
when suddenly they saw the fearful slaughter that was 
taking place before them, and the Poles, already nearly 
victorious, encircling the German ranks. The Knights of 
the Cross bent forward their heads and gazed with astonish¬ 
ment through the bars of their visors at the sight; then, 
in a moment, every man dashed the spurs into his horse’s 
flanks, and rushed into the thick of the battle. 

One band followed close upon the other to* the attack, 
until thousands had fallen upon the Polish ranks now weary 
with the fighting. The Germans shouted with joy at the 
sight of the approaching succour, and began to attack the 
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Poles with fresh ardour. Along the whole line the battle 
raged hotly ; the field was drenched with streams of blood; 
the shy grew still more overcast, and the hollow sound of 
thunder broke across the sky, as if God himself would 
intervene between the combatants. 

The victory had begun to incline towards the Germans. 
Confusion was already spreading in the Polish ranks. The 
Germans, frenzied at the thought of victory, raised with 
one voice the hymn of triumph: 

“Christ is arisen I . . 

At this moment something oven more extraordinary took 
place. 

As he lay on the ground one of the Knights of the Cross 
ripped up with a knife the belly of the horse ridden by 
Marcin of Wrocimowice, who carried the great banner of 
Krakow with its crowned eagle, sacred to all the royal 
troops. Instantly steed and driver went down, and with 
them the banner tottered and fell. 

Immediately hundreds of iron arms were' stretched out 
towards it, and from every German breast burst forth a 
cry of joy. They believed that the end had come; 
they imagined that the Poles must now be seized, with 
panic and terror, that for them the hour of disaster, dis¬ 
grace, and overthrow had come, and that their German 
swords had but to pursue and cut them down as they fled. 

But at this moment a bloody deception awaited them. 

It is true that the Polish troops shouted as one man with 
desperation at the sight of the falling banner, but in the 
cry and in the desperation <there was fury rather than fear. 
It was as if living fire had fallen upon their cuirasses. 
Like raging lions, the most formidable knights of both 
armies rushed towards the spot, and a tempest rather than 
a battle was let loose around the banner. Men and horses 
were packed together in an immense whirlpool, and in it 
weapons surged to and fro; swords clinked, axes clashed, 
steel shrieked against iron. The uproar, the groans and 
piercing cries of dying men, were mingled into one 
appalling cry as if the damned had been let loose from the 
depthsi of hell. A great cloud of dust arose, and from out of 
it dashed riderless horses, maddened with terror, their eyes 
bloodshot and their manes flying wildly in the wind. 

But this did not last long. Not a German issued from 
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the tempest alive, and soon the rescued banner was once 
more raised over the ranks of Poland. The wind stirred 
its folds, spreading them out, causing the standard to float 
forth nobly like the blossoming of some great flower—^like 
an omen of hope, a sign of God's wrath against the 
Germans, a promise of victory for the knights of Poland. 

The whole army greeted the banner with a shout of 
exultation, and forthwith set upon the Germans with such 
ardour that it seemed as if in the interval each detachment 
had doubled the strength and number of its warriors. 

The Knights of the Cross, assailed mercilessly, relent¬ 
lessly, lacking even breathing space, thrust back and 
pressed from every side, hacked unsparingly with axes, 
swords, and halberds, began to totter and retreat. Here 
and there voices called for mercy. Now and again some 
foreign knight, his face white with terror and amazement, 
rushed headlong from the turmoil blindly, content tO' be 
borne wherever his no less terrified steed might take him. 
The greater part of the white mantles, worn over their 
armour by the brothers, of the Order, already lay prostrate 
on the ground. 

Dismay entered the hearts of the Teutonic chiefs, for 
they saw that their whole salvation now depended on the 
Grand Master, who had hitherto stood in readiness at the 
head of sixteen regiments held by him in reserve. 

And he, looking upon the battle from a height, under- 
stoo-d that the moment for action had come, and set his 
iron legions in motion as the wind moves a heavy, ominous 
cloud charged with hail. 

A little while before, Zyndram of Mas-zkow had appeared 
in front of the third Polish division, which so far had not 
taken part in the battle. Mounted on a wild stallion, he 
watched closely over everything, attentively following 
every turn of the contest. 

Among the Polish foot soldiers stood some files of 
Bohemian mercenaries. One of tliese had wavered even 
before encountering the enemy, but, regaining their course 
in good time, the men remained at their post,^ and, having 
rejected their commander, were now burning with the thirst 
of battle, anxious to redeem their momentary weakness 
with their blood. The chief forces, however, consisted of 
Polish regiments made up of mounted but unarmoured 
landowners, of infantry from the towns, and—^the most 
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numerous—of peasants armed with, pikes, heavy boar 
spears, and scythes set upright on poles. 

'' Make ready! Make ready 1 ’’ shouted the far-reaching 
voice of Zyndram, as he flew like lightning along the lines. 

“ Ready I Ready! ” repeated the lesser chiefs. 

The peasants now knew that their time was coming; 
they rested the poles of their spears, their flails, and their 
scythes on the ground, and, after having crossed them¬ 
selves devoutly, began to spit on their huge, toil-stained 
hands. 

The ominous sound of spitting passed along the whole 
line; then every man grasped his weapon and drew his 
breath. At this moment a. messenger rode up to Zyndram 
with an order from the King, and in a panting voice 
whispered something in his ear. Zyndram, turning at once 
to the foot soldiers., brandished his sword and shouted: 

“ Forward! ’’ 

“ Forward! In line! Keep the pace 1 ” shouted the 
chiefs. 

“ On! On! Down with the hounds 1 At them 1 ” 

They started. In order to keep pace and not break the 
line, all began to repeat together: 

Hail—^Ma-ry—full—of—grace;—^the—^Lord—^is—^with 
—theel'^ 

And they advanced like a flood—^the mercenary bands, 
the soldiers from the towns, peasants from Little and Great 
Poland, Silesians who before the war had taken refuge 
in the kingdom, and Mazovians from the neighbourhood 
of Lyck who had fled from the rule of the Knights of the 
Cross. 

The whole field shone and glittered with their spear¬ 
heads and scythes. 

At length they reached the enemy. 

Strike I ” shouted the chiefs. 

^^Ughr' 

And every man gave a grunt like a strong woodcutter 
when he raises his axe for the first blow, and entered upon 
the fray with all his strength and with all the breath in 
his breast. 

The tumult and the shouting rent the sky. 

The King, who had followed the battle from a height, 
constantly sent out messengers in every direction. He had 
even grown hoarse with giving ordersi. At length, seeing 
that all the troops were engaged, he grew eager to take 
part in the conflict in person. 
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The courtiers, fearing that some harm might come to His 
Majesty, would not permit him to- do so. Zolawa grasped 
his bridle, and although the King struck his hand with his 
spear he would not rdease it. Others also barred his way, 
entreating and beseeching him not to stir, and representing 
that he could not hope to influence the event of the battle 
in any manner. 

But presently both the Kiag and his retinue were over¬ 
shadowed by a great danger. 

Following the example of those who had returned after 
the rout of the Lithuanians, and desiring also to attack the 
Polish flank, the Grand Master executed a curved move¬ 
ment, so- that his sixteen regiments were obliged to pass 
close to the hill on which King Jagiello stood. 

The Poles at once perceived the danger, but it was now 
too late to retreat. The royal banner was furled, and the 
King’s secretary, Zbigniew of Olesnica, galloped at full 
speed to the nearest detachment which at the moment 
was preparing to meet the enemy, and which was led by 
the knight, Mikolaj of Kielbasa. 

“ The King is in peril I ’’ cried Zbigniew. " To the 
rescue! ” 

But Kielbasa, who had lost his helm, tore from his head 
a cloth cap, wet with sweat and stained with blood, and, 
showing it to the messenger, shouted in a fury: 

See whether we are idle here I Fool 1 Do you not 
see that that host is sweeping down on us, and that if we 
do not stay it we but enable it to reach the King? Be 
off, or I will pierce you with this sword 1 ” 

And forgetful to whom he was speaking, panting for 
breath and carried away with the violence of his anger, 
he actually raised his hand to strike the secretary. But 
Zbigniew, seeing with whom he had to deal, and seeing, 
moreover, that the old knight was in the right, galloped 
back to the King and reported to him what had taken place. 

Immediately the royal bodyguard stepped forth like a 
wall, to protect their sovereign with their breasts. But 
now Jagiello would allow no one to restrain him, and took 
his place in the foremost rank. They had hardly taken 
up their position when the German detachments had already 
approached so near that the devices on their shields could 
be plainly distinguished. The sight of them might well 
have caused the stoutest heart to quiver, for they were 
the very pick and flower of chivalry. Arrayed in' magnifi- 
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cent amour, mounted on their huge, bison-like chargers, 
unwearied by the battle, in which they had not yet taken 
part, they swept on like a hurricane, amid the clatter of 
hoofs, the tumult of many voices, and the rustle of banners 
and pennons, while at their head flew the Grand Master 
himself in his broad, white mantle, which, spread out by 
the wind, looked like the majestic wings of an eagle. 

The Grand Master had already passed the royal suite, 
and was riding swiftly towards the centre of the battle. 
He did not know that the King was there, and did not 
recognise him as he passed; the small handful of knights 
standing apart did not appear to him of any importance. 
From one of the bands, however, a gigantic Geman broke 
forth, and whether it was that he recognised Jagiello, or 
that he was allured by the King^s silvery amour, or that 
he wished to display his courage, he bent his head, levelled 
his spear, and rushed straight upon Jagiello. 

The King also spurred his horse, and ere his attendants 
could restrain him he had rushed against the German. 
They would assuredly have closed in mortal combat had 
it not been for the same Zbigniew of Olesnica, the King^s 
secretary, who was equally skilled in knightly craft as in 
the Latin tongue. Zbigniew, who held in his hand a broken 
lance, attacked the Geman on the flank, and striking his 
head with the fragment, broke his helm and threw him to 
the earth. “At the same moment the King himself did 
strike him on the bare forehead with the sharp point of 
a spear, thus deigning to kill him with his own hand.” 

Thus perished the renowned Geman knight, Diepold 
Kikieritz von Dieber. Duke Jamont seized his horse, 
while Diepold, mortally stricken, lay in his golden girdle, 
the white mantle over his steel cuirass. His eyes turned 
glassy, but with his feet he beat the earth for a time; 
then Death, the great pacifier of men, enveloped his sight 
in night, bringing him eternal rest. 

The knights of the Chelm detachment hastened to 
avenge their comrade^s death, but the Grand Master himself 
barring their way, shouted: “ Back! turn back! ” and 
urged them on to the thick of the strife, where the fortune 
of the day was to be decided. 

Again a strange thing happened. Mikolaj of Kielbasa 
who stood nearest the field, had indeed recognised the 
enemy, but the other Polish bands could not distinguisl 
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them cleaxly through the dust clouds, and thinking that 
they were the Lithuanians returning to the battle, they did 
not hasten to meet them. 

Dobko of Olesnioa was the first to rush upon the Grand 
Master, as he rode on at the head of his troops. He 
recognised him by his mantle, by his shield, and by the 
great golden reliquary which he wore over the cuirass 
on his breast. Although the Polish knight far 
sxirpassed the Grand Master in strength, he dared 
not strike with his lance at the reliquary. Ulrich, 
therefore, merely warded the lance upwards and slightly 
wounded the Pole’s horsei, whereupon they rode past each 
other in a circle, and returned each to* bis own peo-ple. 

The Germans ! The Grand Master himself! ” shouted 
Dobko. 

On hearing these words the Polish detachments rode 
swiftly upon the enemy. Mikolaj of Kielbasa and his men 
were the first to attack them, and immediately the battle 
raged anew. 

But whether it was that the knights of the province 
of Chelm, many of whom were of Polish descent, did not 
strike with sincerity, or that the fury of the' Poles was now 
incontrollable, the fresh German assault was not so effective 
as the Grand Master had expected. He had imagined that 
it would prove the last blow to the power of Jagiello, but 
instead of this he soon perceived that it was the Poles who 
were harassing and driving back his legions, hacking and 
hammering them as if they held them in a vice, and 
that his knights were defending themselves rather than 
making way against their assailants. 

It was in vain that he encouraged them with his voice; 
it was in vain that he drove them into the fray with his 
sword. It is true that they defended themselves, and that 
vigorously; but they had neither the enthusiasm nor the 
dash which takes possession of victorious troops, and by 
which the hearts of the Poles were consumed. Blood¬ 
stained, covered with wounds, and breathless, in battered 
armour and with well notched swords, the Poles swept 
furiously against the thickest ranks of the Germans. Some 
of these took to reining in their horses, and to look round 
apprehensively, as if tO' see whether the arms of the great 
iron vice that pressed them so remorselessly had yet com¬ 
pletely closed; slowly but unceasingly they shrank back¬ 
wards, as if anxious to escape unobserved from its 
murderous grasp. 
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But now, from the border of the forest, came fresh 
sounds of shouting. It came from the peasants, whom 
Zyndram had just led forward and let loose upon the foe. 
Scythes were soon hacking at iron armour, and flails 
lashing at cuirasses; men fell dead with even greater 
frequency, and the trodden ground was drenched with 
blood; the battle raged like an enormous flame, for the 
Germans, recognising that their only safety now lay in 
the strength of their swords, began to defend themselves 
with increasing desperation. 

Thus they contended together, each side uncertain of 
victory, until great clouds of dust were suddenly seen 
rising on the right flank of the royal army. 

“ The Lithuanians are returning! ” shouted the Poles 
joyfully. 

And they guessed aright. The Lithuanians, whom it was 
easier to disperse than to vanquish, had come back, and, 
making an unearthly din, they were now rushing like a 
hurricane to the fight, borne by their swift-footed horses. 

At this moment several of the komthurs, with Werner 
von Tetlingen at their head, galloped up to the Grand 
Master. 

“ Save yourself, lord! cried the Komthur of Elbing, 
with pallid lips. Save yourself and the Order, ere the 
circle closes in upon us! ” 

But the chivalrous Ulrich looked at him darkly and, 
raising his hand towards heaven, cried: 

“ God forbid that I should leave the field on which so 
many gallant men have fallen I God forbid it I ” 

And shouting to his men to follow, he dashed into the 
thick of the battle. 

Meanwhile the Lithuanians came wildly on, and there 
ensued such a scene of whirling, seething confusion, that 
amid it the eye could with difficulty perceive anything. 

The Grand Master, stricken in the mouth by the sharp 
point of a Lithuanian spear, and twice wounded in the 
face', continued with his ever-failing right hand to ward ofi 
the blows; but at length, pierced through the neck with 
a lance, he fell tO' the earth like an oak, 

A swarm of skin-clad warriors completely surrounded 
him. 

Werner von Tetlingen fled from the field with several 
2 T 
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regiments, but around those that remained the troops of 
the King closed like an iron band. The battle changed into 
a slaughter, and so terrible were the losses of the Knights 
of the Cross that the like of it has seldom been seen in 
human history. And never in Christian times, since the 
battles of the Romans with the Goths and with Attila, or 
those of Charles Martel with the Arabs, had so mighty 
armies fought against each other. And now, like a reaped 
cornfield, on© o-f the hosts lay low. The bands which the 
Grand Master had last led into the fight were soon con¬ 
strained to yield. The men of Chelm lowered their banners 
and planted them in the ground. Other knights leaped 
from their horses and knelt on the bloody ground to signify 
their willingness to be made captive. The whole detach¬ 
ment of Saint George, in which the foreign guests of the 
Order served, did likewise, along with its commander. 

But still the fight went on, for many of the German 
detachments preferred death to mercy or captivity. They 
now gathered, as was their custom, into a huge ring, and 
defended themselves like a herd of boars surrounded by a 
pack of wolves. The mass of Poles and Lithuanians 
encircled them as a great serpent encircles the body of a 
bull, tightening its embrace at every moment. And again 
there was thie flash of arms, and the thunder of the flails ; 
scythes clattered and swords slashed, spears pierced and 
axes clanged. They hewed the Germans down like a forest; 
silent, gloomy, great, undaunted, the vanquished met their 
deaih. 

Some raised their visors to^ bid each other a last farewell, 
or kiss some comrade before they fell; some rushed blindly 
like madmen intO' the whirlpool; some fought as in a 
dream; some slew themselves, driving their daggers into 
their own throats; while others, throwing ofl their cuirasses, 
implored their comrades to strike them down. 

The great ring was soon scattered by the vehemence 
of the Poles into a score of smaller bands, and single 
knights had once more an opportunity to escape. But for 
the most part these bands continued to fight fiercely and 
desperately. 

Those who knelt to ask for mercy were few, and even 
when these smaller bands had been scattered by ‘the 
terrible onrush of the Poles, many knights fighting single- 
handed would not consent to fall alive into the hands of 
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the victors. For the Teutonic Order and for Western 
chivalry the day was one of great disaster, but one also of 
the greatest glory. At the feet of the gigantic Arnold von 
Baden, encompassed by peasant foot soldiers, there rose up 
a veritable rampart of Polish dead, while he, mighty and 
invincible, towered over it like a landmark on a height, 
and all who came within sword’s length of him fell dead 
as if stricken by lightning. 

At length Zawisza the Black rode towards him. Seeing 
the knight without a horse, and having no intention to 
attack him from behind, he dismounted and called to him 
from a little distance: 

“ Turn your face to me, German, and either fight me 
or surrender! ” 

Arnold turned round and recognised Zawisza by his black 
armour, and by the arms of the Sulima on his shield. 

“ Death is at hand and my hour has come,” he said to 
himself, ^‘from that man none can hope to escape! Yet 
could I but vanquish him I should win immortal fame, 
and perhaps leave this field alive.” 

With these thoughts he rushed towards him, and they 
closed like contending tempests on the ground strewn 
with dead. But Zawisza surpassed all other men in 
strength so much that unhappy were the parents whose 
sons happened to meet him in battle. And, indeed, 
beneath the weight of Zawisza’s .sword, the shield of 
Arnold was broken and his steel helm shattered like an 
earthen pot, so that the gallant German fell with his skull 
cleft in two. 

Heinrich, the Komthur of Czluchow, the same inveterate 
foe of the Polish race who had sworn to have two swords 
carried before him until both should be imbrued in Polish 
blood, was slipping stealthily from the field like a fox from 
a wood surrounded by hunters, when Zbyszko of Bogdanieo 
crossed his path. The komthur, seeing the sword-blade 
raised over his head, cried out: Mercy 1 Have mercy on 
me! ” and wrung his hands in terror. The young knight 
heard, and although he was no longer able to divert the 
blow, he succeeded in turning his sword so that only the 
flat struck the face of the fat, perspiring komthur. Zbyszko 
thereupon threw him towards his groom, who put a halter 
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about bis neck, and led him like an ox to the spot whither 
all the German prisoners had been taken. 

Old Maoko was still searching over the bloody field for 
Kuho von Lichtenstein, and fortune, favourable to the 
Poles in everything throughout the day, at length delivered 
him into his hands in the thicket, where a handful of 
Knights of the Cross who had escaped from the terrible 
disaster were concealed. The sunlight glittering on their 
armour betrayed their presence to the pursuers. All fell 
on their knees and yielded instantly. But Macko, learning 
that the Grand Komthur of the Order was among the 
prisoners, ordei’ed him to appear before him. 

“Kuno von'Lichtenstein,” said he, taking off his own 
helm, “ do you know me 1 ” 

Lichtenstein knit his brows and, fixing his eyes on 
Macko’s face, said presently : 

I saw you at the court of Plock.” 

No,” answered Macko, you had seen me before that! 
You saw me in Krakow, when I besought you for the life of 
my nephew, who, for a rash attack upon you, was con¬ 
demned to death. I then vowed to God and swore by my 
knightly honour that I would one day seek you out and 
meet you in mortal combat.” 

I know,” said Lichtenstein, pursing out his lips 
haughtily, though at the same time he grew very pale. 
'^But now I am your captive, and you would be dis¬ 
honoured were you to raise sword against me.” 

Macko’s face contracted ominously, and his look 
resembled that of a wolf as he answered: 

‘^Kuno von Lichtenstein, I will not raise sword against 
a weaponless man; but I tell you that if you refuse me 
battle now, I will have you hanged on a halter like a dog.” 

Then I have no choice I ” exclaimed the Grand Komthur. 

Come on 1” 

‘*To the death, not to captivity 1” stipulated Macko. 

To the death!” 

And presently they fought in the presence of the other 
Gorman and Polish knights. Kuno was younger and more 
dexterous, but Macko far surpassed his adversary in 
strength of hand and limb, so that in a twinkling he 
brought him to the ground and pressed his knee against 
his breast. 
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The Grand Komthnr’s eyes turned in his head with 
terror. 

Spare 1 ” he groaned, spitting saliva and sand from Lis 
Eoaming lips. 

“ No ! answered Macko remorselessly. 

And placing his misericordia at his enemy’s throat he 
gave two thrusts. The horrible sound of the death-rattle 
came from Kuno’s throat, and a wave of blood gushed 
from his mouth; violent spasms shook his body, and he lay 
still beneath the dread touch of Him who conquers even 
the mightiest knights. 

The battle now became a hunt and a slaughter. He 
who would not surrender perished. In those times there 
had been many battles and encounters throughout the 
world, but never in living memory a defeat so terrible. 
For at the feet of the great King had fallen not only the 
Teutonic Order, but the whole of Germany, who-, with the 
flower of her chivalry, had supported that advance guard of 
the Order which was eating ever deeper and deeper into 
the Slavonic body. 

Out of some seven hundred “white mantles’^ who led 
the German hosts, only fifteen remained, and more than 
forty thousand bodies lay in eternal sleep upon the field. 

The banners, which even at noon were floating over the 
enormous forces of the Order, had fallen into the blood¬ 
stained and victorious hands of the Poles. Not one was 
saved, and now the Polish and Lithuanian knights cast the 
trophies at the feet of King Jagiello who, raising his eyes 
piously towards heaven, repeated in a trembling voice: 

“ Thou, 0 God, hast willed it! ” 

The chief captives were also led before the King. 
Abdank Sharbek of Gory brought Kasimir, Duke of 
Stettin; the Bohemian knight Trocnowski, Konrad, Duke 
of Olesnicaj and Przedpelko Kopidlowski, whose coat of 
arms was Druyja, led forth George Gersdorf, swooning with 
wounds, who under the banner of Saint George had led the 
foreign knights serving with the Order. 

The Imights of two and twenty nations took part in the 
struggle of the Order against the Poles, and now the King’s 
secretaries were writing down the names of the prisoners 
who, kneeling at the feet of Jagiello, besought his mercy 
and prayed that they might be sent back to their homes 
in return for ransom. 
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Tlie army of the Teutonic Order had ceased to exist. 
During the pursuit the Poles took also its great camp, and 
with it—^besides the remnant of the routed army—innu¬ 
merable waggons loaded with fetters destined for the Poles, 
and much wine, intended to be consumed at a great feast 
after the victory. 

The sun was about to set. A brief shower of rain 
descended and laid the dust. The King, Prince Witold, 
and Zyndram of Maszkow were about to visit the battlefield 
when the bodies of the German chiefs were brought before 
them. The Lithuanians carried that of the Grand Master 
Ulrich von Jungingen, pierced with spears and covered with 
dust and blood, and laid it before the King. Jagiello sighed 
compassionately, and, looking upon the huge body as it lay 
face upward on the ground, exclaimed ; 

“ Behold him who this morning thought himself mightier 
than all other rulers of the world 1 

Great tears dropped like pearls down his cheeks, and 
after pausing for a few moments, he continued: 

“ Yet he has fallen in a gallant fight; let us therefore 
celebrate his courage, and honour him with worthy 
Christian burial.” 

And he at once gave orders that the body should be 
washed carefully in the lake, arrayed in magnificent robes, 
and—^until the coffin should be prepared—covered with 
the mantle of the Order. 

Meanwhile more and more bodies were brought in, and 
as they came they were identified by the prisoners. Among 
them were Kuno von Lichtenstein, whose throat showed the 
terrible marks of the miserioordia; Friedrich Wallenrod, 
the Marshal of the Order; Count Albrecht Schwartzberg, 
the Grand Wardrobe-keeper; Thomas Mercheim, the Grand 
Treasurer; Count von Wende, who had fallen by the hand 
of Powala of Taezew; and more than six hundred bodies of 
famous komthurs and brothers. The grooms placed them 
side by side, and they lay on the earth like felled trees, 
their faces, white as their mantles, turned heavenwards 
with staring, glassy eyes, wherein pride and anger, terror 
' and the frenzy of battle, were ineffaceably fixed. 

Above their heads were planted the captured banners— 
all that the forces of the Knights of the Cross had carried. 
The evening breeze played among their coloured folds, 
displaying the devices from time to time as it gently rose 
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and fell, and rustling sweetly as if lulling the fallen knights 
to sleep. In the distance, beneath the last rays of the 
setting sun, bands of Lithuanians could be seen bringing 
in the captured cannon, which for the first time the Knights 
of the Cross had employed in a pitched battle, without, 
however, inflicting any damage on the victors. 

On the hill, by the side of the King, the chief of the 
Polish knights assembled, and breathing heavily with 
weariness they looked down upon the banners and the 
bodies lying at their feet, as tired reapers look upon the 
bound sheaves of com. The day’s work had been heavy, 
and terrible were the fruits of the harvest, but none the 
less a long, gladsome, God-sent evening had come. 

Therefore boundless satisfaction brightened the faces of 
the victors, for all knew that it was an evening that closed 
the miseries and hardships not of that day only, but of 
whole centuries. 

Although he knew that his victory was great, the King 
nevertheless looked before him as if lost in astonishment, 
and at length he asked * 

“ Does tho whole Order lie there ? ” 

Hereupon the vice-chancellor Mikolaj, who knew the 
prophecies of Saint Bridget, answered : 

“ The day has come when their teeth have been broken, 
and their right arm cut off I ” 

And as he spoke he raised his hand and made the sign of • 
the cross, not only over those who lay nearest, but over 
the whole field from Griinwald to Tannenberg. Through 
the air, cleared by the rain and now bright with the red 
glow of sunset, the immense battlefield could be distinctly 
seen, reeking and bloody, bristling with broken swords, 
spears, and scythes, covered with piles of dead men and 
horses from which protruded hands, feet, and hoofs; and 
the dismal field with its tens of thousands of dead, stretched 
away further than the eye could reach. 

The camp followers scattered themselves over the 
immense graveyard, gathering weapons and despoiling the 
fallen of their armour. 

Overhead, across the blood-red sky, flocks of crows, 
ravens, and eagles already swept and whirled, screaming 
and croaking with joy at the sight of food. 

And not only was the perfidious Teutonic Order laid 
prostrate at the feet of the King, but the whole might of 
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the Germans, wMch until then had overflowed the unhappy 
Slavonian land like a' flood, was shattered against the 
breast of Poland on that day of redemption. 

* * 

* 

So unto thee, great jubilee of the past, and to thee, 
spilt blood of sacrifice, be praise and glory through all the 
ages I 



CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

Macko and Zbyszko returned to Bogdaniec. 

The old knight lived for many years afterwards; and 
to Zbyszko, who continued in health and strength, it was 
given to see that great day on which the Grand Master 
of the Knights of the Cross rode forth through one of the 
gates of Marienburg with tears in his eyes, while through 
another, a Polish palatine entered at the head of Polish 
troops, to take possession, in the name of the King and 
realm, of the city and the whole land as far as tl^.-*greys 
waters of the Baltic. 


The End. 
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